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by  Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 


The  new  year  is  upon  us,  and  we  are  still 
laced  with  many  ol  the  same  fiscal  chal- 
lenges we  faced  over  the  past  lew  years. 
All  the  services  we  provide  for  anglers 
and  boaters  are  paid  for  out  of  two 
lunds,  the  Fish  Fund  and  the  Boat 
Fund.  While  the  Boat  Fund  remains  in 
good  shape,  the  Fish  Fund  needs  more 
money.  The  reasons  are  simple.  Oper- 
ating costs  increase  steadily  while  rev- 
enue remains  relatively  flat.  And  there 
is  an  Lirgent  need  to  address  inlrastrtic- 
ture  needs  at  state  facilities  (particularly 
state  fish  hatcheries)  operated  by  the 
Commission. 

Fhe  end  ol  the  2002  legislative 
session  in  late  November  brought  some 
good  news  lor  our  programs.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  approved  a capital  bud- 
get bill  to  allow  us  to  undertake  our 
highest  priority  capital  projects  and  pay 
lor  them  by  incurring  debt.  On  F)e- 
cember  9,  Governor  Mark  Schweiker 
signed  the  capital  budget  bill  into  law  as 
Act  208  of  2002. 

Finding  lunds  to  undertake  major 
capital  projects  to  improve  the  inlra- 
structtire  that  supports  outdoor  recre- 
ation (fishing,  boating,  hunting)  is  a 
national  isstie.  Pennsylvania  has  a proud 
past  history  ol  investing  state  dollars  in 
inlrastructure  to  support  fishing  and 
boating  opportunities.  However,  in 
the  recent  past,  our  customers — Penn- 
sylvania anglers  and  boaters — have  been 
expected  to  pay  lor  major  capital  projects 
out  ol  their  license  fees.  Experience 
here  and  across  America  shows  that  this 
just  won’t  work,  and  we  need  to  look  at 
innovative  lunding  mechanisiris  to  ad- 
dress inlrastructure  issues.  Even  as  we 
embark  on  upgrades  at  Pennsylvania’s 
state  hatcheries,  the  time  has  come  to 
find  a better  way  to  pay  lor  them. 

State  hatcheries  help  generate  fish- 
ing trips,  and  fishing  trips  generate  eco- 
nomic benefits.  Our  trout  hatchery 
system  supports  more  than  7 million 


fishing  trips  with  a positive  economic 
value  ol  nearly  $500  million  per  year. 
This  is  a significant  portion  of  the  over- 
all economic  benefit  ol  recreational  fish- 
ing in  Pennsylvania,  which  totals  over 
$1.65  billion  per  year,  supports  more 
than  14,000  jobs,  and  generates  $55 
million  for  the  General  Fund  in  state 
sales  and  income  taxes. 

We  occasionally  hear  suggestions 
that  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
should  operate  just  like  a commercial 
business,  and,  in  fact,  many  ol  our 


ellorts,  including  our  customer  locus, 
are  based  on  sound  business  practices. 
The  state  hatchery  system  makes  good 
business  sense  for  Pennsylvania  because 
ol  its  economic  benefits,  and  this  is  one 
reason  why  we  firmly  believe  a mecha- 
nism must  be  lound  to  devote  state 
lunds  other  than  license  dollars  to  up- 
grade these  facilities. 

You  can’t  judge  the  benefits  of  this 
system  only  in  terms  of  the  revenue 
generated  lor  the  Fish  Fund.  Operating 
and  paying  the  costs  ol  upgrading  the 
hatchery  system  actually  will  cost  more 
Fish  Fund  dollars  than  it  will  generate. 
When  you  expand  your  vision  to  con- 
sider economic  benefits  lor  the  state  as 


a whole,  it  becomes  clear  that  investing 
state  money  other  than  license  revenue 
in  capital  projects  to  upgrade  these  fa- 
cilities is  a good  move  for  Pennsylvania. 

Even  if  state  lunds,  other  than  li- 
cense-supported revenue,  become  avail- 
able for  these  infrastructure  needs,  the 
Fish  Fund  will  still  need  a license  fee 
increase  in  the  Itittire.  But  the  increase 
will  not  need  to  be  as  great  if  major 
capital  projects  are  paid  for,  as  they 
should  be,  Irom  other  funds. 

The  10  members  of  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  and  the  Commis- 
sion stall  are  acutely  aware  of  our  fiscal 
challenges.  In  mid-December,  the 
Commissioners  held  a special  meeting 
to  review  concepts  lor  action  to  move 
forward  with  hatchery  upgrades  and 
Fish  Fund  cost  containment.  The  Com- 
missioners approved  action  to  go  for- 
ward with  six  of  the  state  hatchery 
projects  listed  in  Act  208  of 2002.  Even 
as  we  continue  to  seek  funding  other 
than  license  dollars  for  these  capital 
projects,  the  Commission  will  take  posi- 
tive action  to  keep  these  projects  on 
schedule  so  that  our  stocked  trout  pro- 
gram can  help  “keep  Pennsylvania  fish- 
ing.” 

In  other  important  action,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  approved  legislation  spon- 
sored by  State  Senator  Richard  Kasunic, 
with  widespread  bipartisan  support,  to 
expand  Pennsylvania’s  boating  salety 
education  programs  and  make  boating 
courses  mandatory  for  some  powerboat 
operators.  On  December  9,  Governor 
Schweiker  signed  this  bill  into  law  as 
Act  199  of  2002. 

The  newly  expanded  boating  safety 
education  program  is  a tribute  to  the 
hard  work  and  persistence  of  Senator 
Kasunic,  his  staff  and  other  key  legisla- 
tors. Alter  years  of  effort,  this  bill  has 
finally  become  law.  The  outstanding 
efforts  ol  Senator  Kasunic,  his  cospon- 
sors, and  other  key  leaders  of  the  House 
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and  Senate  have  launched  us  toward 
safer  and  more  courteous  boating  on 
Pennsylvania  waters.  The  General  As- 
sembly took  final  action  on  the  boating 
safety  bill  on  the  night  before  Thanks- 
giving 2002,  and  Pennsylvania  boaters 
are  truly  thankful  for  this  significant 
legislation. 

Pennsylvania’s  boating  safety  edu- 
cation program  has  earned  national  rec- 
ognition and  great  praise,  and  Act  199 
will  only  make  it  better.  It  provides  that 
persons  born  on  or  after  January  1, 
1 982,  are  not  allowed  to  operate  certain 
motorboats  on  Pennsylvania  waters 
without  first  obtaining  a Boating  Safety 
Education  Certificate.  The  bill  con- 
tains exemptions  for  non-resident  visi- 
tors, certain  landowners  operating  boats 
on  their  own  ponds,  and  operators  of 
motorboats  powered  by  electric  motors 
or  motors  of  25  horsepower  or  less.  Act 
199  describes  various  courses  of  in- 
struction. Boating  Safety  Education 
Certificates,  good  for  a liletime,  will 
now  carry  a $10  fee.  The  legislation 
takes  effect  Eebruary  7,  2003. 

The  Eish  & Boat  Commission  is 
very  grateful  to  the  Ridge/Schweiker 
Administration  and  the  General  As- 
sembly for  their  interest  in,  and  support 
for,  many  initiatives.  Our  legislative 
successes  during  the  hectic  period  at  the 
end  of  the  2002  session  are  a tribute  to 
efforts  to  put  aside  differences  and  work 
together  for  Pennsylvania’s  anglers  and 
boaters.  The  Pish  & Boat  Commission 
looks  forward  to  working  with  Gover- 
nor Rendell  and  his  Administration  as 
we  continue  to  strive  to  provide  the  best 
fishing  and  boating  opportunities 
through  protection  and  management 
of  our  aquatic  resources.  As  a new  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  a new  governor  are 
sworn  in  to  office,  we  pledge  to  con- 
tinue to  cooperate  and  work  together  to 
accomplish  our  mutual  goals.  O 
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Substantial  efforts,  beneficial  results 

I'his  issue  includes  several  examples  of  substantial  efforts  producing  beneficial 
results,  and  in  some  cases,  extraordinary  results. 

First,  consider  paddlefish.  In  1991  the  Commission  began  stocking 
paddlefish  as  part  ol  its  Paddlefish  Restoration  Program.  The  program  includes 
three  main  parts:  Supplemental  stocking,  removing  barriers  to  paddlefish 

migration  and  monitoring  the  Pennsylvania  population.  Beginning  on  page  1 7, 
read  more  about  this  amazing  elfort  and  substantial  results. 

Fhen  there’s  the  first  Pennsylvania  T rout  Summit,  a two-day  event  held  at 
Commission  headtjuarters  last  September.  The  summit’s  first  day  brought 
together  fishery  managers,  other  environmental  professionals  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  from  federal  agencies  and  17  other  states,  and  elected  olficials.  The 
second  day  included  sessions  for  invited  Pennsylvania  anglers  and  representa- 
tives of  fishing-related  organizations.  See  page  22  to  learn  more  about  this 
substantial  effort.  Pennsylvania  anglers  will  enjoy  the  results  of  this  first 
Pennsylvania  Trout  Summit  well  into  the  future. 

Next,  consider  the  Rivers  Conservation  and  Fly  Fishing  Youth  Camp.  The 
remarkable  effort  of  the  camp’s  inception  and  extraordinary  results  of  its  fruition 
are  spelled  out  in  the  article  on  page  35.  Beyond  effort  and  results,  the  camp  is 
a perfect  example  of  a vision  becoming  a reality. 

Last  August,  several  rescue  units  on  the  Monongahela  River  raced  to  the 
Braddock  Lock  and  Dam  2 and  effected  a rescue — an  extraordinary  effort  that 
produced  beneficial — lifesaving — results.  Read  that  story  on  page  39. 

Finally,  Falling  Spring  Greenway,  Inc.,  formed  in  1 988,  has,  with  its  many 
partners,  performed  terrific  stream  improvement  projects  on  Falling  Spring 
Branch,  near  Chambersburg,  Franklin  County.  However,  the  group’s  recent 
work  on  Falling  Spring  Branch’s  Quarry  Meadow  Reach  has,  quite  frankly, 
redefined  “stream  improvement.”  Everyone  interested  in  stream  improvement 
should  read  Falling  Spring  Greenway’s  amazing  story  on  page  54,  a story  of 
substantial  effort  and  extraordinary  results. — Art  Michaels,  Editor. 
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"Where  Have  All  the  Shiners  Gone?" 

I read  with  some  interest  the  article  about  the  decline  ol 
the  shiner  population  (“Where  Have  All  the  Shiners  Gone?” 
by  Rob  Criswell,  July/August  2002,  page  44).  I have  attached 
two  pictures  of  a shiner  that  my  10-year-old  daughter  col- 
lected from  Gulph  Creek,  which  runs  through  our  backyard. 
This  shiner  looks  a lor  like  the  ones  in  the  article.  My  guess  is 
that  there  are  differences  that  we  are  unable  to  perceive,  but  we 
thought  that  it  would  be  worth  the  email. — Tom  & Gillian 
Watson,  sent  via  email. 

Based  on  your  photos,  it  appears  that  your  daughter 
captured  a blacknose  dace.  This  species  is  very  common  in 
PA  and  is  not  endangered.  The  black  lateral  stripe  is  similar 
to  that  found  on  an  ironcolor  or  bridle  shiner,  which  are  both 
very  rare.  However,  the  lack  of  a visible  diamond-shaped 
scalation  pattern,  which  the  shiners  (but  not  dace)  possess, 
in  addition  to  the  “underslung”  mouth  of  your  specimen, 
suggest  that  it  is  a dace  and  not  a shiner. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  in  forwarding  the  photos. 
Over  the  years,  we  have  confirmed  the  presence  of  several 
rare  species  through  the  actions  of  concerned  anglers  and 
conservationists  who  have  sent  us  photos  and  other  evidence 
of  rare  species  they  have  observed.  A good  book  to  assist  you 
in  future  identifications  is  the  Peterson  guide.  Freshwater 
Fishes.  You  might  also  consider  the  Commission’s  book 
Pennsylvania  Fishes  to  help  you  identify  fish  you’re  likely  to 
see  in  Pennsylvania  waters.  The  web  version  can  be  viewed 
at  http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/fishhtms/ 
chapindx.htm. 

Shiner  identifications  can  be  difficult  even  for  seasoned 
experts,  so  don’t  get  frustrated  if  you  have  trouble  at  first.  It 
sounds  as  if  this  may  be  an  activity  that  you  can  share  with 
your  daughter,  which  is  a great  opportunity  to  learn  lessons 
of  many  kinds,  and  in  particular  about  our  aquatic  neigh- 
bors.— Andrew  L.  Shiels,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Fisheiies  Division 
of  Research. 

Mistaken  identity 

I have  been  fishing  Marsh  Creek  State  Park  Lake  for  over 
20  years.  On  this  evening  at  the  lake,  I was  wading  in  my 


fav'orite  spot.  I had  caught  a few  small  bass  on  plastic  lizards. 
With  the  onset  of  twilight,  I switched  to  a surface  lure.  .After 
seemingly  countless  casts,  it  happened — wlnun'.  It  was  a nice 
largemouth,  a Marsh  Creek  keeper,  for  sure.  1 released  the  fish 
and  decided  to  call  it  quits. 

The  wooded  path  1 take  to  m\'  car  ends  in  a canop\-  of 
undergrowth,  leading  to  a farmer’s  pasture.  As  I stood  up, 
leaving  the  overhanging  bushes,  I saw  a beautiful  fawn  stand- 
ing in  the  pasture.  I froze,  hoping  to  watch  the  tin\-  deer  for 
a minute  or  rwo.  1 noticed  mom  wasn’t  far  awa\’,  at  the  crest 
of  a hill.  Surprisingly,  the  fawn  started  to  trot  gleefulk  toward 
me,  getting  closer  and  closer.  I didn  t want  to  disturb  the  little 
familv,  and  wasn’t  sure  what  to  do.  The  fawn  was  within  10 
yards  and  still  moving  toward  me.  I decided  to  walk  slowR 
toward  my  car.  The  fawn  finally  realized  I was  not  related,  and 
ran  toward  mom. 

God  willing,  I hope  to  visit  Marsh  Creek  State  Park  for 
another  20  years  or  so. — James  L.  Kimble,  Glenolden,  PA. 

East  Branch  Clarion  River 

I recently  fished  the  Delayed-Harc’est,  Arrificial-Lures- 
Only  section  of  the  East  Branch  Clarion  River,  near 
Johnsonburg,  Elk  Count)'.  The  stream  condition  was  beauti- 
ful— good  water  flow,  water  temperatures  in  the  low  60s  and 
a beautiful  late-summer  day.  All  of  this  was  great,  but  where 
were  the  fish?  After  trt'ing  various  fl)'  patterns  for  two  hours, 
I finally  gave  up.  As  I was  leas'ing  the  area,  I talked  to  two  other 
fishermen  and  a local  camp  owner  who  told  be  that  their 
experiences  were  the  same  as  mine. 

On  returning  home,  I stopped  at  our  local  flv  shop  and 
related  my  experience  to  the  owner.  He  told  me  that  other 
anglers  reported  the  same  conditions  on  the  East  Branch  of  the 
Clarion.  He  surmised  that  since  this  is  a Delayed-Harvest  area, 
it  had  apparently  been  fished  out.  We  agreed  that  there  were 
no  doubt  a few  fish  left,  but  I could  detect  no  visible  indica- 
tions of  any  fish  left  in  this  stream — no  rises,  nothing  sipping 
midges,  no  flashes  of  fish  taking  nymphs  on  the  bottom. 
Nothing!  It  looked  like  a dead  stream.  In  contrast,  in  the  past 
month  I have  fished  the  Little  Juniata  and  Little  Lehigh,  and 
found  an  abundance  of  fish  at  both  locations. 

It  has  been  my  understanding  that  one  of  the  reasons  that 
a stream  is  designated  Delat'ed  Hars'est  is  because  rising  water 
temperatures  during  the  hot  summer  months  prevent  the 
stream  from  supporting  trout.  If  this  is  the  case,  why  is  the  East 
Branch  included  in  this  categor)’?  I have  been  told  that  this 
stream  is  fed  from  the  bottom  discharge  of  East  Branch  Dam, 
resulting  in  a constant  supplv  of  cold  water.  WTv  should  this 
stream  not  be  designated  Trophv  Trout  water,  or  some  similar 
designation  to  limit,  or  eliminate,  the  haivesting  of  fish? 
Perhaps  some  changes  in  how  this  stream  is  managed  would  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  local  econom)’  and  better  fishing.  In 
an  area  thar  does  not  have  many  coldwater  fisheries,  it  seems 
a shame  to  waste  this  valuable  resource  bv  not  using  it  to  its  full 
potential. — Ralph  Satterfield,  Kittainiing. 
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I doubt  that  harvest  is  a major  contributor  to  your  lack 
of  success  for  several  reasons.  First,  it  has  been  shown  from 
angler  use-and-harvest  surveys  statewide  that  even  during 
the  harvest  period  on  Delayed-Harvest  areas,  many  anglers 
continue  to  practice  catch-and-release  angling;  and  second. 
Waterways  Conservation  Officer  Les  Haas  reported  low 
angler  use  on  the  Delayed-Harvest  area  this  summer  and 
very  low  trout  harvest.  If  harvest  is  not  the  primary  cause  of 
the  poor  fishing,  then  instituting  more  stringent  regulations 
such  as  Catch  and  Release  or  T rophy  T rout  will  not  improve 
the  fishing. 

If  the  trout  have  not  been  harvested  but  you  are  still 
unable  to  catch  them,  it  could  be  that  they  are  difficult  to 
catch.  This  could  be  caused  by  the  high  outflow  of  East 
Branch  Dam,  the  cold  water  temperatures  and  the  limited 
occurrence  of  insect  hatches.  Also,  the  trout  may  have  left 
the  Delayed-Harvest  area  and  moved  downstream.  Possible 
causes  of  this  phenomenon  could  be  water  quality  problems 
from  the  lingering  effects  of  acid  mine  drainage  that  still 
affect  the  upper  East  Branch  watershed,  the  lack  of  food 
because  of  very  infertile  conditions  and  the  corresponding 
low  density  of  macroinvertebrate  populations,  and  finally, 
cold  water  temperatures.  Even  though  trout  need  cold 
water,  if  the  temperature  falls  below  a certain  optimal  level, 
the  trout  will  move  downstream  to  regulate  their  internal 
body  temperature  to  match  that  optimal  level. 

Delayed-Harvest  regulations  are  designed  to  provide 
catch-and-release  fishing  over  high  densities  of  stocked  trout 
during  the  traditional  spring  trout-fishing  period.  Then,  as 
angler  interest  declines  and  stream  conditions  become  less 
favorable  for  whatever  reason,  harvest  is  permitted.  Even 
though  warming  summer  water  temperature  is  the  most 
common  reason  for  the  less  favorable  conditions,  it  is  not  the 
only  one,  and  movement  of  trout  out  of  the  area  could  also 
be  a factor,  as  it  is  in  this  case. 

I am  hoping  to  survey  the  East  Branch  of  the  Clarion 
River  next  year  to  gather  more  information  on  trout  move- 
ment in  the  Delayed-Harvest  area  and  in  the  downstream 
section. — Al  Woomer,  Area  2 Acting  Fisheries  Manager. 

Grass-mowing  at  accesses 

I ve  noticed  that  some  Fish  & Boat  Commission  access 
areas  weren’t  mowed  last  season  as  they  used  to  be.  What’s  the 
story? — Emailed  item  (from  one  or  more  people)  taken  fi'om  the 
“QckA  "area  of  the  Commission 's  website:  www.fish.state.pa.us. 

Changes  in  the  way  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  mows 
streamside  properties  are  the  result  of  a Commission  policy 
on  riparian  buffers,  which  was  adopted  in  2000.  The  policy 
states  that  the  Commission  will  strive,  where  feasible,  to 
establish  and  maintain  a stable,  vegetated  riparian  buffer 
zone  between  the  water  and  other  land  uses  on  all  Common- 
wealth properties  maintained  by  the  Commission.  It  is  the 
Commission’s  intent  to  stabilize  stream  banks  and  shore- 
lines better  to  improve  water  quality  and  enhance  fish  and 


wildlife  habitats  in  these  areas.  It  is  also  the  Commission’s 
intent  to  set  an  example  by  applying  sound  conservation 
practices  on  the  state  lands  in  its  jurisdiction,  and  to 
encourage  others  to  do  the  same  on  public  and  private  lands 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

The  establishment  and  preservation  of  vegetated  buffer 
zones  along  waters  of  the  Commonwealth  are  widely  ac- 
cepted conservation  practices  providing  benefits  to  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  and  to  the  people  who  enjoy  those  re- 
sources. The  Commission  recognizes  these  benefits  and 
actively  promotes  the  protection,  enhancement  and  restora- 
tion of  riparian  buffers.  In  addition,  as  part  of  a 1994 
Chesapeake  Bay  Program  agreement  signed  by  the  gover- 
nors of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  an  Execu- 
tive Council  member  from  Washington,  D.C.,  Pennsylva- 
nia has  agreed  to  restore  600  miles  of  forested  streamside 
buffer  by  2010.  State  agencies  have  been  asked  to  take  the 
lead  with  this  initiative  in  the  management  of  their  lands. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  comments  about  this 
policy,  please  contact  the  Commission’s  Division  of  Envi- 
ronmental Services,  Habitat  Management  Section,  at  450 
Robinson  Eane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823. 


Restored  boat 


My  husband,  Dave  Gordon,  has  spent  the  last  six  years 
restoring  a 1962,  36  Pacemaker.  He  rescued  it  two  weeks 
before  it  was  to  be  burned.  He  rebuilt  both  327  engines,  and 
replaced  the  white  oak  ribs,  planking,  decking,  flooring, 
wiring,  cabin  sides  and  upholstery.  He  is  a building  construc- 
tion teacher  and  did  95  percent  of  the  work  himself. 

We  christened  it  last  August  and  he  named  it  Sheri  Lin. 
We  have  1 00  miles  logged  on  the  Allegheny,  and  have  enjoyed 
it  immensely.  We’ve  also  caught  some  nice  fish  from  it.  PA 
is  a great  place! — Sheri  Lin  Gordon,  New  Kensington. 
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Pennsylvania  has  some  of  the 
best-known  fisheries  in  the 
world.  We  also  have  a lot  ol 
anglers,  more  than  1.2  mil- 
lion, according  to  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
2001  National  Survey  of 
Fishing,  Hunting,  and  Wild- 
life-Associated Recreation. 
With  so  many  anglers,  it 
might  be  hard  to  imagine 
that  there  is  fishing  that  is 


undiscovered  or  underused. 

But  fisheries  tend  to  be 
dynamic.  Habitat  changes, 
in  so  many  cases  a result  of  changing  water 
quality,  often  result  in  changing  fisheries. 
No  Native  American  could  have  imagined 
before  the  invasion  of  Europeans  that  the 
shad  run  would  be  eliminated  from  the 
Susquehanna  River,  or  that  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  Commission  would  be  formed  as  a 
result.  Who  could  have  thought  in  1965 
that  by  the  end  of  that  decade.  Lake  Erie 
would  have  a booming  salmon  fisherv^  or 
that  within  one  more  decade  that  fisherv' 
would  be  virtually  gone,  replaced  by  steel- 
head  and  the  best  walleye  fishen'  in  the 
world,  or  that  within  two  more  decades  that 
walleye  fishery  would  revert  to  merely 

U 1 

good. 


Western  PA 


1.  Lake  Erie 

2.  Allegheny  Reservoir 

3.  Tamarack  Lake 

4.  Glendale  Lake,  Prince 
Gallitzin  State  Park 


Things  change  in  na- 
ture, ver\'  often  with  the  help 
of  man.  Fortunately  for 
Pennsylvania  anglers,  there 
is  more  good  news  than  bad. 
With  the  advice  of  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  person- 
nel and  many  anglers  state- 
wide willing  to  share  their 
insights,  consider  some  of 
the  anticipated  hot  fishing 
prospects  for  2003. 


Western  Pennsylvania 

Some  of  the  best  fishing  news  in  this 
state  has  been  a revitalization  of  the  yellow 
perch  fisher}'  at  Lake  Erie.  This  was  a 
traditional  fisherv'  at  Lake  Erie,  one  which 
drew  anglers  by  the  thousands.  It  declined 
severelv  during  the  end  of  the  20th  centtirv, 
to  the  point  at  which  special  tegulations 
were  imposed.  Whether  or  not  those  regu- 
lations helped  is  debatable,  but  the  im- 
proved fishing  is  a fact.  Anglers  have  been 
bringing  in  limit  catches  of  fat  jack  perch, 
plenty  in  the  12-inch  class,  for  the  past 
couple  of  years  from  several  hotspots, 
launching  boats  from  Walnut  Creek,  Erie 
and  North  East.  This  comins;  summer. 
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look  for  some  perch  as  big  as  14  inches. 

With  hardly  a whisper,  fingerling  trorit 
stocking  has  increased  dramatically  at  the  Al- 
legheny Reservoir.  This  big,  deep  lake  now 
supports  an  outstanding  trout  fishery,  yet  even 
on  weekends  during  peak  periods,  it  is  unusual 
to  see  more  than  a few  trailers  at  any  of  the  boat 
launches,  and  few  of  them  belong  to  trout 
anglers.  Few  seem  interested  in  trout  that 
average  more  than  15  inches,  and  get  to  14 
pounds,  at  least.  Or  is  it  just  that  so  few  are 
aware  of  this  fishery? 

And  no  one  has  figured  out  how  to  catch 
the  lake  trout  that  have  been  stocked  there 
regularly. 

After  its  drawdown  a few  years  ago,  Fama- 
rack  Lake,  Crawford  County,  has  been  re- 
stocked, and  the  fish  are  doing  very  well.  Look 
for  good  action  this  year  with  crappies,  yellow 
perch  and  largemouth  bass.  This  waterway 
should  he  especially  good  for  a mess  of  blue- 
gills. 

ClendaleLake,  Prince  Gallitzin  State  Park, 
northern  Cambria  County,  is  worth  a close 
look.  Fish  & Boat  Commission  stiiweys  two 
years  ago  revealed  a lor  of  nice  walleyes.  Glen- 


Central  PA 

5.  Raystown  Lake 

6.  Black  Moshannon  Lake, 
Black  Moshannon  State  Park 

7.  Koon  Lake,  Gordon  Lake 


dale  Lake  should  be  a good 
bet  for  some  very  large  wall- 
eyes now.  Musky  fishing 
can  also  be  good  here. 

Central 
Pennsylvania 

Even  though  the  wall- 
eye fishery  at  Raystown 
Lake  is  not  new,  nor  undis- 
covered, it  is  underused — 
but  for  good  reason.  The 
fishing  methods  rec]uired  to 
catch  walleyes  consistently 
here  are  different  from  those 
that  most  anglers  use. 
Raystown  Lake  is  deep.  An- 
glers must  learn  how  to  fish 
deep  structure  and  flooded 
timber.  This  is  a stiff  chal- 
lenge for  visiting  anglers. 

“It  can  be  a difficult 
lake,”  said  Area  7 Fisheries  Manager  Larry 
Jackson.  “It  takes  a knowledge  of  the  lake  that 
comes  from  being  local.” 

A 1 999  survey  showed  that  there  are  plenty 
of  walleyes  in  Raystown  Lake.  A stocking 
program  was  stopped  for  a few  years  at  a time 
to  judge  the  results,  which,  apparently,  have 
been  good.  Each  April,  walleyes  make  a spawn- 
ing run  up  Trough  Creek.  Many  walleyes  in 
the  8-potmd  to  9-pound  class  have  been  ob- 
served. Jackson  said  this  run  has  been  “very 
phenomenal  since  1990.” 

“It’s  a reproducing,  self-producing  fish- 
ery,” Jackson  said,  and  as  a result,  he  has 
stopped  stocking. 

The  better-known  striped  bass  fishery  at 
Raystown  Lake  also  appears  to  be  in  good 
shape. 

“I’ve  been  hearing  good  things  about  the 
striper  fishing  the  last  two  years,”  Jackson  said. 

Fish  & Boat  Commission  plans  call  for 
stocking  about  1 00,000  stripers  into  Raystown 
each  year.  These  fish  are  acquired  in  trades 
wirh  other  states,  since  Pennsylvania  does  not 
have  its  own  striper-producing  facility.  Some 
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Allegheny  Reservoir  brown  trout 


years  the  planned  numbers  are  not  available, 
but  more  often,  there  are  more  fish  available. 
Local  striper  clubs  also  stock  fish. 

One  of  the  oddest  lakes  in  the  state,  be- 
cause it  is  associated  with  the  finest  bog  in  the 
Allegheny  Highlands,  Black  Moshannon  Lake, 
Black  Moshannon  State  Park,  Centre  County, 
is  a dandy  for  panfish,  largemouth  bass  and 
pickerel.  These  fish  are  abundant,  they  get 
large,  and  because  of  the  tea-colored  water, 
they  are  some  of  the  darkest,  prettiest  fish  you 
will  ever  see.  Largemouths  occasionally  reach 
6 pounds,  and  3 pounds  is  quite  common. 
Bluegills  grow  to  1 0 inches,  yellow  perch  to  1 2 
inches,  crappies  to  15  inches,  and  pumpkin- 
seeds  to  8 inches.  You  might  also  encounter  3- 
foot  northern  pike. 

Black  Moshannon  Lake  is  deceptive.  The 
surface  area  is  237  acres.  But  because  most  of 
the  surface  is  covered  by  dense  layers  of  spatter- 
dock  and  lily  pads,  it  appears  much  smaller. 
The  only  practical  way  to  work  a boat  through 
the  vegetation  is  with  a push  pole.  Look  for 
panfish  in  openings  in  the  weeds.  Bass  will  be 
there,  too,  but  get  back  in  the  thick  stuff  when 
fishing  seems  slow.  Crappie  fishing  is  best  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  lake,  where  vegetation 
does  not  cover  the  surface. 

Only  recently  have  boats  been  allowed  on 
Koon  Lake  and  Gordon  Lake,  both  in  south- 
ern Bedford  County.  Only  non-powered  or 
electric-powered  boats  are  permitted.  These 
lakes  are  fine  panfish  waters,  with  bluegills 
growing  to  more  than  9 inches.  Koon  Lake  has 
plenty  of  foot-long  yellow  perch  and  black 
crappies. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 

Lake  Winola,  in  eastern  Wyoming  County, 
has  a problem,  but  one  that  could  result  in  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  anglers  who  enjoy  a 
good  dinner  of  bass  fillets.  And  contrary  to  the 
now  popular,  and  effective,  catch-and-release 
philosophy,  taking  home  a mess  of  largemouth 
bass  should  be  good  for  the  lake. 

In  2003,  a slot  limit,  only  on  Lake  Winola, 
might  allow  anglers  to  harvest  bass  shorter  than 


Eastern  PA 

8.  Lake  Winola 

(PROPOSED  REGULATION-SEE 
ARTICLE  TEXT) 

9.  Duck  Harbor  Pond 

10.  Lower  Delaware  River 

11.  Lower  Susquehanna  River 


12  inches.  The  proposed  regulation  states,  “It 
is  unlawful  to  take,  catch,  kill  or  possess  bass 
that  are  12  to  18  inches  in  length.  1 he  daily 
creel  limit  lor  bass  less  than  1 2 inches  in  length 
and  greater  than  18  inches  in  length  is  6,  only 
one  of  which  may  exceed  18  inches  in  length. 
Closed  to  all  fishing  from  12:01  a.m.  March  1 
to  8 a.m.  the  first  Saturday  after  April  1 1.” 

The  Commission  will  consider  this  regula- 
tion as  final  rulemaking  at  its  Januar\'  2003 
meeting,  so  the  regulation  could  be  in  place 
during  the  spring  ol  2003.  Check  the 
Commission’s  web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us, 
for  updates  on  this  proposed  regulation. 

The  reason  for  this  unusual  move  is  that 
there  are  too  many  bass,  which,  biologists  have 
determined,  has  led  to  a verv"  slow  growth  rate. 

Few  anglers  will  travel  across  the  state  to 
catch  largemouths  shorter  than  12  inches. 
Nonetheless,  this  could  be  an  outstanding  op- 
portunity  lor  kids,  or  to  introduce  anyone  else 
to  the  sport  of  fishing.  Nothing  gets  new 
anglers  excited  more  than  plenty  ol  action. 

“One  ol  the  hot  lakes  you  are  going  to  see 
next  year  is  Duck  Harbor  Pond, ’’  said  Area  5 
Fisheries  Manager  Dave  Arnold. 

Surveys  of  young-ol-the-year  fish  last  I’ear 
turned  up  more  larger  walleyes  and  bass,  mostly 
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largemouths  hut  also  some  smallmouths,  than 
in  the  past.  Normally,  only  smaller  fish  have 
been  found  by  this  electrofiishing  survey.  Larger 
fish  have  tended  to  hold  in  deeper  water  during 
the  day  when  surveys  are  conducted.  Arnold 
thinks  the  increased  number  of  larger  fish  in 
shallow  water  during  the  day  indicates  that 
there  are  more  of  them. 

“It  has  always  been  a fairly  good  lake,” 
Arnold  said. 

Duck  Harbor  Pond  is  located  in  northeast- 
ern Wayne  County. 

Striped  bass  in  the  lower  Delaware  River 
get  relatively  little  publicity  around  the  state. 
Still,  stripers  are  one  of  the  biggest,  hardest- 
fighting,  best-tasting  Fish  to  be  found  any- 
where. Perhaps  their  nearness  to  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  striper  fisher)',  which  is  more  pro- 
ductive, dims  their  spotlight,  but  this  takes 
nothing  away  from  a very  good  Delaware  River 
fishery  that  is  closer  and  can  be  done  with  a 
Pennsylvania  fishing  license. 

“They  have  really  big  days  at  times.  The 
real  trick  is  catching  them  on  lures,”  said  Area 
6 Fisheries  Manager  Mike  Kaufman n.  “There 
certainly  are  enough  fish  there  to  keep  you 
busy.” 

Pypical  Delaware  River  stripers  are  16  to 
32  inches,  with  the  hulk  in  the  16-  to  19-inch 
class.  Some,  though,  weigh  more  than  40 
pounds.  Good  striper  fishing  extends  upriver 
as  far  as  Yardley.  Bloodworms,  sold  at  local  bait 
shops,  are  the  top  bait. 

Kaufmann  also  noted  that  a big  year  class 
of  smallmoLith  bass,  hatched  in  1999,  is  com- 
ing throtigh  the  catchable  stage  now  in  the 
lower  Sust]Liehanna  River.  These  fish  should 
be  13  to  15  inches  long  this  year. 

“The  Susc|Liehanna  from  Harrisburg  down- 
stream is  going  to  be  veiy  good  for  smallmotith 
bass  for  the  next  few  years,”  he  said. 

Ok.  It  was  already  great,  but  even  better 
sounds  very  exciting.  Q 


Look  for  very  good  smallmouth  bass  fishing 
this  year  in  the  Susquehanna  River  from 
Harrisburg  downstream. 
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by  WCO  Clyde  N.  Warner  Jr.,  Eastern  Schuykill  County 


Two  incidents  stood  out  in  January  and  February.  The  first 
began  with  an  anonymous  phone  call  to  the  Schuylkill 
County  Communications  Center  regarding  someone  selling 
reptiles  and  amphibians  at  a local  farmers  market.  My 
neighboring  officer,  WCO  Gary  Slutter,  and  I made  arrange- 
ments to  visit  the  farmers  market  in  plain  clothes  to  see  what 
was  offered  for  sale.  During  our  first  visit,  we  observed  just 
one  snake  for  sale,  a black  rat  snake,  a native  Pennsylvania 
species.  Selling  this  snake  is  a violation  of  the  PA  Fish  and 
Boat  Code  only  if  the  snake,  or  any  reptile  or  amphibian, 
offered  for  sale  is  native  to  PA  and  was  caught,  killed  or  taken 
in  the  Commonwealth,  except  for  the  common  snapping 
turtle.  Other  native  reptile  and  amphibian  species  can  be  sold 
in  the  Commonwealth  only  if  the  individual  selling  them  has 
the  proper  documentation  on  where  they  were  obtained. 

After  discussing  the  incident  with  Regional  Manager  Jeff 
Bridi,  it  was  determined  we  should  return  to  see  if  the  proper 
documentation  was  available.  WCO  Slutter  and  I returned 
to  the  farmers  market  and  spoke  with  one  of  the  gentlemen 
at  the  stand.  During  this  visit,  we  noticed  that  there  was 
another  native  snake  species  offered  for  sale,  a ribbon  snake. 
The  gentleman  had  no  documentation  at  the  farmers  market 
for  the  snakes.  He  called  the  owner  at  the  pet  shop  and  he 
assured  us  that  the  required  documentation  was  at  the  shop. 
The  pet  shop  was  open,  so  we  drove  to  the  shop  to  check  the 
paperwork.  After  arriving  at  the  shop,  we  noticed  that  there 
was  another  ribbon  snake  for  sale  in  the  shop.  After  reviewing 
the  paperwork,  the  shop  owner  was  able  to  provide  us  with 
a receipt  only  for  the  ribbon  snake  at  the  farmers  market. 
That  meant  he  could  not  prove  that  two  snakes  came  from  a 
legitimate  source. 

The  owner  was  charged  with  two  counts  of  violating 
Title  30  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  PA  Fish  and  Boat 
Code — one  count  by  me  for  the  black  rat  snake  at  the  farmers 
market  and  one  count  by  WCO  Slutter  for  the  ribbon  snake 
at  the  pet  shop,  which  is  in  Slutter’s  district.  A hearing  was 
held  on  WCO  Slutter’s  charge,  and  the  defendant  was  found 
guilty  by  the  local  district  justice.  The  defendant  did  not 
respond  to  my  charge  and  a warrant  for  his  arrest  has  since 
been  issued. 

The  second  incident  involved  a fishing  license  issuing 
agent.  The  agent  did  not  return  the  remaining  2001  fishing 
licenses  by  the  required  date,  and  I was  sent  to  see  why.  I 
contacted  the  agent  and  was  told  that  the  fishing  licenses  were 
returned  to  Harrisburg.  I asked  to  see  the  monthly  reports 
and  the  agent  copies  of  the  fishing  licenses,  which  the  agent 
was  unable  to  provide  for  inspection  as  required. 

Issuing  agents  are  required  to  keep  their  records  on  site 
for  inspection  for  one  year.  They  are  also  required  to  return 
all  unsold  fishing  licenses  to  Harrisburg  by  November  15. 


After  checking  with  the  Licensing  and  Registration  Section  in 
Harrisburg,  it  was  determined  that  the  unsold  fishing  licenses 
were  returned  on  January  29,  2002,  a far  cry  from  the 
November  15,  2001,  deadline.  The  issuing  agent  also  still 
owed  the  Commission  $130  for  the  fishing  licenses.  It  was 
further  determined  that  the  issuing  agent  did  not  send  in 
monthly  reports  as  required  for  ever)'  month.  With  the 
investigation  complete,  1 found  that  several  violations  of  the 
PA  Fish  and  Boat  Code  had  occurred.  The  issuing  agent  was 
charged  with  two  counts  of  violating  Title  30  Issuing  Agents 
for  failure  to  submit  monthly  reports  as  required.  1 he  charges 
were  filed  with  District  Justice  James  Ferrier  in  Orwigsburg, 
and  the  owner  of  the  issuing  agency  pleaded  guilty  and  paid 
the  fines  in  full,  as  well  as  the  $130  owed  the  Commission. 


New  Columnist 


Meet  WCO  Clyde  N.  Warner  Jr.,  the  new  “WCO 
Diary”  contributor.  Clyde  graduated  with  the  13th  WCO 
Cadet  Class  in  1996.  He  was  then  assigned  to  the 
Wallenpaupack  District,  Northeast  Region.  He  currently 
serves  as  WCO  for  Eastern  Schuylkill  County,  Southeast 
Region.  Clyde  received  the  “Notes  from  the  Streams”  Staff 
Contributor  Award  for  2001  for  “Hognose  on  the  Loose,” 
which  appeared  in  the  May/June  2001  PA&B.  Last  August, 
WCO  Warner  was  also  named  the  Schuylkill  County  Con- 
servation District’s  “Conservation  Professional  of  the  Year.” 
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by  Vic  Attardo 

photos  by  the  author 

If  1 had  a quarter  lor  every  time  I’ve  been  asked  in  recent 
winters  how  to  get  started  ice  fishing,  I’d  have  at  least  two 
dollars. 

Expense  accounts  aside,  some  people  want  to  try  ice 
fishing — at  least  once — but  many  don’t  know  how  to  go 
about  it.  I’ve  checked  the  shelves  ol  my  local  library,  and 
though  there  were  plenty  of  bass  and  trout  books,  there  wasn’t 
one  on  ice  fishing,  let  alone  one  on  beginning  ice  Fishing. 

So  I sympathize  with  everyone  who  wants  to  get  cold 
hands  and  feet,  who  wants  to  crack  ice  crystals  from  their 
mustache  or  beard,  or  break  a nail  while  trying  to  remove  a 
buildup  ol  ice  from  a bait  bucket.  As  a boy,  I learned  about 
ice  fishing  by  asking  questions  in  tackle  shops,  hanging  out 
with  experienced  ice  anglers  and  reading  what  nragazine 
stories  I could  find  on  ice  fishing.  Now  I write  the  magazine 
stories,  so  it’s  my  responsibility  to  help  you  get  started  on  the 
ice. 

I promise  to  keep  it  simple.  But  I’ll  also  add  a lew  tricks 
ol  the  trade  so  you  can  astound  friends  with  your  new-found 
knowledge. 

The  first  question  I’m  usually  asked  is: 

What  can  I catch? 

“A  cold.”  Honestly,  in  Pennsylvania,  nearly  every  fresh- 
water fish  we  have  responds  to  some  ice  fishing  technique. 
Common  catches  are  trout,  pickerel,  panfish  and  largemotith 
bass.  In  good  walleye  and  pike  lakes,  those  fish  also  come  to 
the  hook.  I’ve  also  caught  catfish  on  the  ice,  and  have  the 
pictures  to  prove  it. 

Surprisingly,  I have  never  caught  or  seen  a smallmotith 
bass  taken  on  the  ice,  even  in  lakes  with  good  smallmouth 
populations.  I can’t  explain  that. 

By  far,  the  most  consistent  catches  are  panfish:  Bltiegills, 
crappies  and  perch.  II  you  are  just  starting  out,  they’re 


probably  the  species  you  should  pursue.  But  don’t  think  they 
are  pushovers.  Bluegills  sometimes  come  easily,  but  crappies 
and  perch  rarely  do. 

The  next  question  I get  is: 

How  do  I dig  a hole  in  the  ice? 

You  dig — drill — holes  in  the  ice  with  an  auger,  either 
hand-operated  or  gas-powered. 

An  auger  is  a device  that  ends  in  a corkscrew  of  round 
blacies.  When  you  turn  the  auger’s  shaft,  the  blades  bite  into 
the  ice,  cutting  it  away.  After  pushing  through  the  ice,  the 
operator  lifts  the  auger  and  ice  shavings  go  Hying. 

The  auger  can  be  powered  either  with  sweat  and  strain, 
or  with  a small  gasoline  engine,  with  2-  and  3-horsepower 
motors  the  most  common. 

Augers  operated  by  hand  are  built  with  the  kind  of  old- 
fashioned  knob  and  turning  handle  used  on  early  carpentry 
drills.  Power  augers  have  a straight  shaft  that  enter  the  motor. 
You’ll  pay  about  $50  to  $60  lor  a decent  hand  drill  and 
between  $250  and  $325  for  a 2-horsepower  and  $300  to  $400 
for  a 3-horsepower  auger.  There’s  now  an  electric  drill  that 
runs  off  a 12-volt  battery  for  about  $275. 

Blade  bits  on  hand  augers  are  either  6 or  8 inches  in 
diameter,  each  cutting  that  diameter  hole  in  the  ice.  A 6-inch 
bit  is  fine  tor  panfish,  but  an  8-inch  bit  is  better.  On  power 
augers,  the  bits  start  at  6.6  inches  and  come  as  large  as  10 
inches. 

The  question  is,  can  you  get  away  with  a hand  drill  or  do 
you  need  a powered  device? 

Except  in  the  northcentral  and  northwest  areas  of  the 
state,  I have  never  come  across  ice  in  Pennsylvania  thicker 
than  12  inches.  In  fact,  even  in  the  Pocono  Mountains  during 
a moderately  cold  winter,  8 to  10  inches  is  generally  what  I 
find  on  small  to  moderate-size  impoundments.  In  the 
southeast,  I often  fish  on  5 to  7 inches. 
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Ron  Rang  works  a power  auger  on  Tuscarora  Lake,  Tuscarora  State 
Park,  Schuylkill  County.  When  you’re  dealing  only  with  5 and  6 inches 
of  ice,  and  your  intentions  are  not  to  drill  a million  holes,  a hand  auger 
is  fine.  But  ice  over  6 or  7 inches  thick  can  be  a real  bear  to  cut  with  a 
hand  drill.  Drilling  more  than  two  or  three  holes  at  a time  with  a hand 
auger  might  also  cause  you  to  work  up  a sweat  under  heavy  winter 
clothes,  and  that  isn’t  pleasant. 


Above,  yellow  perch  fishing.  For  panfshing,  you  need  a 
good  drag  and  a small  spool  that  will  handle  2-  and  4- 
pound  line.  Below,  bluegills  caught  through  the  ice. 
Baits  including  insect  larvae,  small  minnows  and  putty 
baits  work  well. 


When  you’re  dealing  only  with  5 and  6 inches,  and 
your  intentions  are  not  to  drill  a million  holes,  a hand 
auger  is  fine.  But  when  ice  gets  over  6 or  7 inches  in 
thickness,  it  can  be  a real  bear  to  cut  with  a hand  drill. 
Drilling  more  than  two  or  three  holes  at  a time  with  a 
hand  auger  might  cause  you  to  work  up  a sweat  under 
heavy  winter  clothes,  and  that  isn’t  pleasant. 

If  you’re  new  to  ice  fishing  and  don’t  know  if  you’ll 
like  it,  by  all  means  get  a hand  auger.  If  you  really  get 
into  ice  fishing,  then  you  already  know  how  much  you 
want  a power  auger,  or  wonder  how  you  ever  got  along 
without  the  one  you  have. 

Alter  drilling  holes,  the  next  question  I’m  asked  is: 

What  tackle  do  I need? 

When  pursuing  panfish,  you  do  a lor  ol  jigging — 
that  is,  bouncing  a small  lure  and  bait  down  the  divot. 
For  this  you  need  a short  rod  and  a small  reel. 

You  can  use  a 24-inch  to  36-inch  specialized  ice  rod, 
or  you  can  take  the  top  half  of  a 5-  or  6-foot  spinning  rod 
and  epoxy  it  into  an  old  cork  handle.  The  top  halves  of 
fly  rods  are  also  great  for  this  kind  of  fishing. 

Another  rod  you  can  buy  has  a horizontal  spool 
already  attached  to  the  handle.  This  spool  has  no  drag 
system  per  se.  This  outfit  has  a bipod  brace  at  the  front 
so  you  can  lay  it  down  while  fishing.  Manufacturers  are 
also  selling  the  weirdest  rod-and-reel  configurations  for 
ice  work,  including  some  that  have  the  reel  above  the  rod 
on  a horizontal  U-bend,  and  the  braced  rod  extends 
from  the  bottom  of  the  U. 

While  it’s  okay  to  rig  an  ice  rod  from  old  equip- 
ment, 1 strongly  suggest  you  don’t  use  an  inappropriate 
reel  lor  ice  fishing.  For  panfish,  you  need  a good  drag  and 
a small  spool  that  will  handle  2-  and  4-potmd  test. 

For  panfishing,  I like  to  use  4-potind  test,  both 
“regular”  monofilament  and,  lately,  lltiorocarbon  line. 

Four-pound  test  is  thin  line.  On  a large-arbor  reel, 
equipment  normally  used  on  most  freshwater  fish  in 
summer,  4-potind  test  performs  poorly.  The  line  will 
loop  off  the  reel  face  causing  twists  and  knots. 

For  light-line  fishing,  you  want  a small  spool.  The 
smaller  spool  helps  reduce  tangles. 

Don’t  rely  on  the  handle  to  click  over  the  bail.  Turn 
the  bail  by  hand  because  this  will  help  prevent  loops. 
Also,  spray  your  line  with  a line  softener. 

Which  baits  and  lures  do  I use? 

For  panfish,  you  have  a choice  of  insect  larvae,  small 
minnows  and  putty  baits. 

Insect  larvae  are  soft-bodied  wormy  things.  They 
look  like  pale  caterpillars  and  there  are  different  kinds: 
Spikes,  motisies  and  waxworms  are  just  a few.  All  of 
them  catch  panfish,  but  in  some  lakes,  fish  show  a 
preference  for  one  or  the  other. 
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Tackle  shops  sell  ice  jigs  and  ice  spoons.  Ice  anglers  regularly 
use  jigs  of  1/32-  and  1/64-ounce  and  spoons  of  1/8-  and  1 /10- 
ounce.  Thread  one  or  two  insect  larvae  on  a tiny  jig  or  spoon 
and  a fathead  minnow  on  a 1 /32-ounce  jig  or  a plain  size  12 
hook  and  you’re  in  business. 


Now  here’s  a veteran’s  bait  trick:  A)  Kantz,  of  Richtield. 
collects  the  first  fallen  red  oak  acorns  of  the  season  and  places 
them  in  a bucket  with  a few  inches  of  peat  moss  on  the 
bottom.  Then  he  ptits  the  bucket  in  a cool,  dry  place.  W'hen 
it  comes  time  for  ice  fishing,  the  moss  is  filled  with  the  larvae 
of  the  acorn  weevil. 

In  nature,  the  female  weevil  bores  an  egg  chamber  into 
the  acorn.  After  hatching,  the  larvae  feed  on  the  acorn.  W'hen 
they  mature,  they  drill  a hole  out  through  the  acorn,  entering 
the  soil  to  overwinter.  Al  just  gives  them  a new  home.  He  also 
likes  the  larvae  from  Chinese  chestntits. 

All  sorts  of  panfish  will  hit  lars'ae,  hut  crappies  and  perch 
often  show  a preference  for  small  fathead  minnows.  A lot  of 
panfish  are  also  taken  on  jar  putty  baits  available  at  any  tackle 
shop. 

Tackle  shops  also  sell  ice  jigs  and  ice  spoons.  You  won’t 
believe  how  small  these  are.  Ice  anglers  regularly  use  jigs  of 
1/32-  and  1 /64-ounce  and  spoons  of  1/8-  and  1/1 0-ounce. 

Thread  one  or  two  insect  larvae  on  a tiny  jig  or  spoon  and 
a fathead  minnow  on  a 1 /32-ounce  jig  or  a plain  size  12  hook 
and  you’re  in  business. 

How  do  I get 'em  to  bite? 

Location  is  the  first  answer.  Fish  over  structure.  W^inter 
weedbeds  with  still  a tad  of  green  are  excellent.  Underwater 
humps  and  points  are  perfect,  as  are  rocky  flats  and  channel 
edges.  Without  a sonar  unit,  beginners  won’t  know  where 
these  are  unless  you’ve  been  on  the  lake  before.  In  that  case, 
just  ask  other  ice  anglers  where  to  set  up  nearby,  but  not  too 
close. 

WCOs  out  checking  licenses  are  excellent  sources  of 
information.  I once  caught  a citation-size  crappie  after  taking 
the  advice  of  an  info-filled  WCO  on  a lake  I didn’t  know 
beans  about. 

If  you’re  unsuccessful  in  one  spot,  move  on  and  drill 
another  hole. 

Beginning  the  day,  drop  baits  about  6 to  8 inches  from 
the  bottom.  Jig  the  rod  with  slow  6-inch  to  foot-high  lifts  off 
the  bottom,  and  then  let  the  bait  settle  back  on  controlled 
slack  line.  Later  in  the  day  and  toward  evening,  panfish  are 
likely  to  suspend,  and  frankly,  you  need  a sonar  for  that.  But 
that’s  a story  for  when  you  find  yourself  really  hooked  on  ice 
fishing.  O 


For  more  information  on  ice  fishing... 

* Ice  safety: 

http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/safeice/icesafety.htm. 
^ Winter  trout  stocking: 

http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/qwinstck.htm. 
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Several  changes  in  fishing  regulations  take  effect  this  year: 

• The  minimum  size  limit  of  yellow  perch  on  Lake  Erie 
and  Presc|tie  Isle  Bay  has  changed.  From  December  1 through 
March  31,  the  minimum  size  is  7 inches.  From  April  1 
through  November  30,  the  minimum  size  is  8 inches.  This 
regulation  went  into  effect  December  1,  2002.  The  yellow 
perch  season  (year-round)  and  daily  limit  (20)  remain  the 
same  as  last  year. 

• front  and  salmon  fishing  regulations  for 
Lake  Erie,  Presque  Isle  Bay  and  Lake  Erie 
tributaries  have  changed.  The  creel  limit  for 
trout  and  salmon  is  now  five  (combined  spe- 
cies), only  two  of  which  may  be  lake  trout. 

This  change  brings  the  trotit/salmon  creel  limit 
on  these  waters  in  line  with  statewide  limits. 

Other  changes  reflect  consolidation  of  the 
regulations  text  so  that  it’s  easier  to  under- 
stand. 

• I he  2003  Fish-for-Free  Days  are  sched- 
uled for  May  24  and  June  7.  In  years  past,  Fish- 
for-Free  Days  were  most  often  scheduled  in 
June  and  September. 

• The  list  of  waterways  in  the  Select  Trout- 
Stocked  Lake  Program  has  changed.  Schuylkill 
County’s  Locust  Lake,  in  Locust  Lake  State 
Park,  was  removed  from  the  list. 

• The  list  of  approved  trout  waters  has 
changed.  Consult  the  2003  Summary  of  Fishing  Regulations 
and  Laws  for  individual  county  listings,  or  visit  the 
Commission’s  web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.tis,  and  in  “Flead- 
lines  and  Updates,”  click  on  “2003  Summary  of  Fishing 
Regulations  and  Laws.” 

• Regulations  on  specially  regulated  trout  waters  have 
changed.  The  changes  affect  mainly  additions  and  removals 
of  waterways  in  the  Delayed-Flarvest,  Artificial-Lures-Only 
regtilations,  and  Catch-and-Release  regulations. 

• Special  regtilations  on  miscellaneous  waters  have 
changed.  Special  regulations  were  lifted  on  a 4.2-mile  section 
of  Greene  County’s  Dtinkard  Creek. 

• Another  change  to  regtilations  on  miscellaneous  waters 
includes  rock  bass  regulations  on  the  Juniata  River  and 
tributaries,  in  Blair,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin  and  Perry 
counties.  1 he  daily  creel  limit  of  rock  bass  is  10,  effective 
January  1,  2003.  The  rock  bass  open  season  remains  year- 
round,  and  there  is  still  no  minimum  rock  bass  size  limit. 

• Effective  September  1 4,  2002,  it  is  tmlawftil  to  sell,  offer 


for  sale,  purchase,  possess,  introduce,  import  or  transport  live 
snakehead  fish  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  2003  Summayy  of  Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws  is 
available  from  some  1,500  license-issuing  agents  statewide.  It 
is  also  available  for  reading  and  printing  online  on  the 
Commission’s  web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us.  O 


Mandatory  Boating  Safety  Education 

On  December  9,  2002,  Governor  Schweiker  signed  SB  463 
into  law  as  Act  199  of  2002.  Act  199  is  the  Boating  Safety 
Education  Bill.  It  provides  for  an  expanded  mandatory 
boating  safety  education  program.  The  Act  takes  effect  on 
February  7,  2003,  when  it  will  be  illegal  for  persons  born  after 
January  1 , 1 982,  to  operate  a motorboat  of  26  horsepower  or 
more  without  possessing  a Boating  Safety  Education  Certifi- 
cate. The  bill  contains  exemptions  for  non-resident  visitors, 
landowners  operating  boats  on  their  own  ponds  that  lack 
public  access,  and  operators  of  motorboats  powered  by  elec- 
tric motors  or  motors  of  25  horsepower  or  less.  It  also 
provides  for  various  courses  of  instruction.  Boating  Safety 
Education  Certificates,  good  for  a lifetime,  will  carry  a $10 
fee. 

For  more  details  on  this  new  law,  and  to  learn  more  about 
boating  education  courses,  visit  the  Commission’s  web  site, 

www.fish.state.pa.us. 
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Legacy 


by  Carl  Richardson 

Paddlefish  {Polyodon  spatula) 
have  been  around  for  more 
than  150  million  years.  In 
that  time,  ice  ages  have  come 
and  gone,  temperatures  have 
risen  and  fallen,  and  oceans 
have  expanded  and  contracted. 

Countless  species  were  unable 
to  adapt  to  these  major  cli- 
matic changes  and  became 
extinct.  But  somehow,  paddle- 
fish adapted  and  survived — 
that  is,  until  the  1800s. 

Human  activities  spread 
over  just  a few  generations 
during  this  time  severely  af- 
fected paddlefish  populations. 

Paddlefish  could  survive  many 
natural  changes,  but  not  those 
imposed  by  humans.  By  1919,  I 
paddlefish  were  extirpated  | 
from  Pennsylvania  waters.  J 
This  means  that  paddlefish 
lived  in  other  waters  but  not  in 
Pennsylvania.  Extirpation  is 
one  step  closer  to  extinction. 

Extirpation,  though, 
doesn’t  mean  extinction  is  cer- 
tain. The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  taking  steps,  along 
with  conservation  partners,  to  restore  paddlefish  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries. 

Life  of  a paddlefish 

With  their  elongated  snout,  or  rostrum,  paddlefish  look 
a little  prehistoric.  The  rostrum,  often  about  a third  of  the 
fish’  s entire  body  length,  isn’t  used  to  dig  in  the  mud,  as  some 
used  to  believe.  Scientists  now  believe  the  rostrum  helps 
paddlefish  locate  lood,  directs  the  water  flow  into  the  mouth, 
and  assists  with  balance. 

Paddlefish  feed  on  zooplankton.  Most  zooplankton  are 


Area  8 Fisheries  Technician  Cary  Smith  shows  a moderate- 
sized paddlefish.  Paddlefish  grow  rapidly.  Growth  records 
from  mainstem  Mississippi  River  fish  show  that  paddlefish 
reach  40  inches  in  two  years. 


so  small  that  you  need  a micro- 
scope to  see  them.  You  can 
imagine  how  much  plankton  is 
needed  to  feed  a .50-  to  50- 
pound  paddlefish! 

In  the  U.S.,  paddlefish  are 
lound  in  the  large,  Iree-llowing 
rivers  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Basin.  In  Pennsylvania,  this 
watershed  includes  the  Ohio, 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela 
rivers. 

Paddlefish  prefer  deep  wa- 
ter (more  than  18  feet)  and 
slow  current.  Ideal  places  in- 
clude river  backwaters,  ox  bow 
lakes,  and  areas  of  reduced  cur- 
rent. Often  big  islands,  bridge 
pilings,  shoals  and  sandbars 
provide  such  sheltered  areas. 

Not  much  is  known  about 
the  paddlefish’s  spawning  hab- 
its. We  do  know  that  spawning 
activity  is  triggered  by  a rise  in 
temperature  and  an  increase  in 
water  flow.  Males  become  sexu- 
ally mature  at  six  to  nine  years 
of  age.  Females  mature  later, 
between  eight  and  12  years  of 
age.  As  water  temperatures  rise 
near  60  degrees,  paddlefish  move  to  clean  gravel  bars.  The 
results  of  radio  tagging  studies  on  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri rivers  show  that  paddlefish  migrate  as  much  as  1 00  miles 
to  suitable  spawning  habitat.  The  female  broadcasts  her  ripe 
eggs  inro  the  water,  where  they  are  fertilized  and  settle  to  the 
bottom.  Mature  females  may  release  at  least  10  pounds  of 
eggs.  Scientists  are  uncertain  about  the  time  between  spawn- 
ing. Some  studies  suggest  that  it  may  be  as  long  as  eight  years 
until  a mature  female  will  spawn  again. 

Paddlefish  grow  rapidly.  Growth  records  collected  from 
fish  on  the  mainstem  of  the  Mississippi  River  show  thev 
reached  sizes  of  40  inches  in  two  years.  The  world  record  is 
a 142-pound  monster  taken  from  the  Missouri  River  in 
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This  machine  inserts  a wire  tag  into  the  paddlefish’s  rostrum.  Before  stocking,  Commission  staff 
members  tag  each  paddle  fish.  The  tag  indicates  where  and  when  the  fish  was  hatched  and 
stocked.  If  the  fish  is  later  collected,  a tag  detector  will  indicate  the  presence  of  the  wire  tag.  The 
tag  can  then  be  recovered  without  killing  the  fish,  and  the  origin  of  the  fish  and  other  vital  data 
can  be  determined. 


Montana!  There  are  his- 
toric photos  taken  along 
the  Mississippi  River  of 
hsh  in  the  200-pound 
class!  Paddlehsh  are  also 
long-lived,  with  some  liv- 
ing more  than  30  years! 

Declining 
populations 

At  the  end  ol  the 
1 800s,  the  large  rivers  on 
which  paddlehsh  depend 
were  altered.  These  large 
river  systems  fed  the 
growing  country.  Our 
rivers  served  as  a dump- 
ing ground  lor  pollution 
and  were  diverted  to  pro- 
vide power  and  transpor- 
tation. Dams  became 
harriers  to  spring  spawn- 
ing migrations.  Dams 
also  altered  flow  patterns. 

As  flow  patterns  changed, 
so  did  the  river  bottom. 

Dredging  shipping  chan- 
nels, also  to  aid  transportation,  lurther  altered  prime  paddle- 
flish  habitat.  Paddlehsh  stocks  declined  throughout  much  ol 
their  range  as  early  as  1 900. 

Overfishing 

About  the  same  time  paddlehsh  stocks  declined  in  the 
Mississippi  River,  hsh  populations  ol  the  Atlantic  Basin  also 
declined.  Fish  populations  ol  American  shad,  striped  bass 
and  sturgeon  were  declining  along  the  East  Coast.  At  that 
time  sturgeon  were  haiwested  to  collect  their  eggs  (caviar).  As 
the  populations  of  sturgeon  declined,  commercial  interests, 
and  the  palates  ol  our  growing  country,  looked  lor  a substi- 
tute. They  lound  it  in  the  paddlehsh.  Each  lemale  paddlehsh 
could  have  as  much  as  10  to  20  pounds  ol  eggs.  Thus, 
overhshing  was  added  to  the  pressure  on  already  declining 
paddlehsh  numbers. 

Paddlehsh  caviar  is  in  demand  even  today.  Even  though 
the  price  can  lluctuate,  a pound  ol  paddlehsh  caviar  can  sell 
lor  more  than  $200.  d’hat’s  about  half  the  price  ol  domestic 
sturgeon  caviar. 

Extirpated  in  four  states 

Belore  1900,  paddlehsh  ranged  well  into  Pennsylvania. 
Fhey  were  lound  in  the  Ohio,  Allegheny,  Clarion  and 
Kiskiminetas  rivers  in  Pennsylvania.  The  last  documentation 
ol  paddlehsh  in  Pennsylvania  waters  was  in  1919. 


In  Pennsylvania,  paddlehsh  are  currently  classified  as 
extirpated. 

In  addition  to  Pennsylvania,  paddlehsh  are  considered 
extirpated  in  three  states  in  their  range:  New  York,  Maryland 
and  Virginia  also  classify  the  paddlehsh  as  extirpated.  In  its 
remaining  range  of  22  states,  1 1 ol  those  states  classify 
paddlehsh  as  endangered,  threatened  or  a species  ol  special 
concern. 

Paddlefish  comeback 

Paddlehsh  populations  are  now  bouncing  hack  through- 
out the  Mississippi  River  Basin.  This  comeback  is  in  large  part 
caused  by  improvements  in  water  quality,  the  result  of  federal 
clean-water  regulations  passed  in  the  1970s.  This  improve- 
ment in  water  quality  has  given  the  paddlehsh  a chance  to 
return  to  waters  where  it  originally  swam.  Biologists  refer  to 
this  as  an  expanding  population,  or  a re-established  popula- 
tion. Each  year,  biologists  document  gains  made  by  paddle- 
hsh as  they  return  to  their  native  waters. 

Good  paddlehsh  habitat  now  exists  here  in  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  lower  reaches  ol  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela 
rivers  and  the  upper  Ohio  River.  Paddlehsh  have  been  found 
farther  downstream  on  the  Ohio  River,  but  expanding  popu- 
lations have  not  yet  made  their  way  into  Pennsylvania.  Left 
alone,  it  could  be  many  years  belore  populations  increase 
enough  and  hsh  move  into  Pennsylvania  waters. 
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Back  after  90  years 

In  1991,  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  set  out  to  give 
paddlefish  a helping  hand  in  re- 
turning to  Pennsylvania  waters. 
Fingerling  paddlefish  were  first 
stocked  in  the  Ohio  and  Allegh- 
eny rivers  as  part  of  the 
Commission’s  Paddlefish  Res- 
toration Plan.  This  stocking  rep- 
resented the  first  time  that 
paddlefish  swam  in  the  Com- 
monwealth in  more  than  90 
years! 

The  Commission’s  restora- 
tion plan  for  paddlefish  includes 
three  elements:  Supplemental 


Tags  used  for  paddlefish  (photo  above)  are  eighth- 
inch  long  sections  of  hair-thin  wire.  After  insertion 
(photo  below),  a tag  detector  (blue  box  in  picture 
foreground)  confirms  the  insertion  and  later 
determines  the  tag’s  presence  when  the  paddlefish 
is  recovered. 


Removing  barriers  to 
paddlefish  migration 

Dams  that  pro\  idc  water  lor 
navigation  locks  can  he  harriers 
to  migrating  paddlefish.  Radio 
telemetrs'  studies  show  that  in 
certain  conditions,  paddlefish 
move  throtigh  navigation  locks. 
Fissentially,  they  “lock  through” 
with  boat  tralfic.  However,  these 
same  studies  show  that  fish  hang 
up  at  the  lock.  Currently,  the 
Commission  is  negotiatingwith 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  ol  Fingi- 
neers  to  ensure  passage  lor  mi- 
grating paddlefish. 


stocking,  removing  barriers  to 

paddlefish  migration  and  monitoring  the  Pennsylvania  popu- 
lation. 

Supplemental  stocking 

Nearly  all  species  restoration  programs  include  the  supple- 
mental stocking  of  young.  The  young  may  be  collected  from 
healthy  populations.  In  many  cases,  they  are  grown  in 
hatcheries  to  provide  young  for  reintroduction  or  restoration. 
Adults  in  healthy  populations  serve  as  what  biologists  call 
brood  stock,  or  parents,  to  you  and  me. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  Linesville  fish  hatchery 
plays  a key  role  in  the  paddlefish  reintroduction  program. 
About  10  weeks  after  Linesville  receives  the  eggs,  the  paddle- 
fish have  grown  to  about  1 0 inches  and  are  ready  for  stocking. 
Stocking  usually  occurs  in  early  August.  Before  stocking, 
though.  Commission  staff  members  tag  each  paddlefish  with 
a tiny  coded  wire,  hair-thin  and  only  a sixteenth-inch  long. 
The  coded  wire,  which  indicates  where  and  when  the  fish  was 
hatched  and  stocked,  is  inserted  into  the  tip  of  the  rostrum. 
If  the  fish  is  later  collected,  a tag  detector  will  indicate  the 
presence  of  the  wire  tag.  The  tag  can  then  be  recovered 
without  killing  the  fish,  and  the  origin  ol  the  fish  and  other 
vital  data  can  be  determined. 

The  tagging  effort  is  part  of  a multi-state  study  through 
the  Mississippi  Interstate  Cooperative  Research  Association 
(MICRA).  MICRA  provides  funding  for  the  wire  tags  and 
equipment. 

Each  August,  the  Commission  stocks  paddlefish  in  the 
Ohio  and  Allegheny  rivers.  These  fish  are  stocked  in  the  Ohio 
River  between  the  Dashields  Lock  and  Dam  and  the  Emsworth 
Lock  and  Dam.  On  the  Allegheny,  paddlefish  are  stocked 
between  Locks  and  Dams  2 and  3 and  Locks  and  Dams  4 and 
5.  The  Commission  has  stocked  nearly  75,000  fingerlings 
since  1991.  If  they  survived,  the  first  planting’s  fish  would  be 
sexually  mature  in  2001  or  2002. 


Monitoring  the  Pennsylvania  population 

In  2002,  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  through  the  Penn 
State  Cooperative  Fish  and  Wildlile  Research  Unit,  began  an 
intensive  two-year  study  to  evaluate  the  stocking  program  and 
paddlefish  population. 
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Biologists  from  Penn  State  and  California  University  of 
Pennsylvania  will  be  looking  tor  paddlefish  and  conducting 
Itirther  studies  on  fmgerling  stocking.  When  paddlefish  are 
collected,  they  will  be  checked  for  wire  tags.  It  wire  tags  are 
not  found,  we  can  be  tjuite  sure  that  the  fish  didn’t  come  trom 
our  stocking  etforts.  d'his  study  will  also  use  radio  telemetry 
to  study  the  movements  ot  stocked  fish  and  the  survival  rate 
ot  stocked  fmgerlings  and  yearlings.  The  evaluation  study  is 
ttinded  through  a Wildlite  Restoration  and  Conservation 
Program  grant,  administered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

How  you  can  help 

Since  1992,  anglers  and  others  along  the  Three  Rivers 
have  been  reporting  paddlefish  “sightings.”  Some  paddlefish 
were  inadvertently  snagged  by  anglers  and  released.  (Remem- 
ber that  in  Pennsylvania  there  is  no  open  season  on  paddle- 
fish.) Three  of  those  paddlefish  were  captured  during  other 
river  study  projects.  Another  two  paddlefish  were  found  dead 
along  the  shore,  and  one  was  spotted  swimming  below  a dam. 
With  each  successive  year,  the  average  size  of  the  fish  sighted 
has  grown.  This  alone  is  cause  for  hope. 

You  can  help  the  paddlefish  restoration  effort  by  contact- 
ing the  Commission  when  you  see  or  catch  a paddlefish. 
Provide  us  with  the  date,  location  and  approximate  size  of  the 
fish.  Your  information  will  help  us  evaluate  not  only  the 
success  rate  of  stocking  efforts,  but  also  fish  movements.  One 


paddlefish  sighting  came  from  the  base  of  Loyalhanna  Dam. 
This  means  that  the  fish  moved  not  only  up  the  Allegheny 
River,  but  into  the  Kiskiminetas  River  as  well! 

Restoring  the  legacy 

For  as  much  as  we  take  from  our  rivers,  it  is  important  to 
give  something  back.  It  is  right  for  us  to  return  this  great  fish 
to  its  place  in  our  waters.  With  diligent  monitoring  of  water 
pollution  and  persistent  cleanup  efforts,  we  can  continue  to 
improve  water  quality  for  ourselves  and  for  the  paddlefish.O 


WEB  Resources 

www.fish.state.pa.us. 

Click  on  Pennsylvania  Fishes  book  online. 

www.greenworks.tv/radio/todaystory/20020604.htm. 

View  information  on  a show  segment  on  PA’s  paddlefish 

restoration. 

www.nativefish.org. 

General  information  on  paddlefish. 
www.umesc.usgs.gov/  aquatic/  fish/  paddlefish/ main.html. 
Information  on  radio  telemetry  studies  on  the  upper 
Mississippi  River. 

wwwaux.cerc.cr.usgs.gov/MICRA/Index.htm. 
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Lessons  of  a Tailrace  Fishery 


Winter  is  here,  snow  coming  down  like  feathers  from  a ripped 
pillow  during  one  of  my  pillow  fights  from  younger  days. 
The  sights  and  smells  of  fresh  white  layers  are  at  first  a delight, 
then  a hindrance,  and  finally  invisible  bars  that  keep  me  from 
chasing  open-water  fish. 

I admit  that  I prefer  running  water  to  frozen  water.  It’s 
simply  one  of  my  preferences.  After  all,  some  folks  like  cake 
with  ice  cream  and  others  don’t. 

But  like  so  many  other  anglers  I know.  I’ve  become  a 
“fair-weather”  angler.  I’ve  also  noted  that  even  though  some 
feel  very  comfortable  wading  and  casting  when  air  tempera- 
tures dip  below  that  magical  32-degree  mark,  I do  not. 

As  I cast  to  the  tailwaters  of  yet  another  impoundment, 
I often  find  myself  daydreaming — looking  ahead  to  spring 
and  back  to  fall.  I find  it  amusing  now  that  I remember  those 
days  I had  not  fished,  simply  because  a brisk  wind,  with  air 
temperatures  in  the  mid-40s  to  upper  40s,  seemed  a bit  too 
much.  Today,  I would  have  gone  back  and  looked  forward 
to  those  “balmy  days”  of  fall.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  I would  have 
rushed,  with  fishing  rod  in  hand,  through  those  large  win- 
dows of  opportunity. 

In  search  of  open  water.  I’ve  found  more  tailrace  fisheries 
than  I first  imagined  existed.  I’ve  looked  forward  to  what 
seems  to  be  an  upstream  migration  of  fish  that  hold  there  and 
perhaps  a number  of  fish  that  have  slipped  through  the 
spillways  from  the  impoundments  to  fin  within  an  abundant 
food  supply. 

I’ve  learned  to  dress  in  layers,  and  that  new  products  on 
the  market  that  add  warmth  on  the  coldest  days  provide  me 
no  reason  to  stay  home.  I’ve  learned  that  when  water 
temperatures  are  higher  than  air  temperatures,  dipping  my 
reel  and  rod  in  the  water  chases  the  ice  that  has  collected  there. 

I’ve  come  to  love  the  mist  of  uncrowded  stream  sections: 
Mist  that  rises  to  shroud  my  surrounding  environment  and 
me.  The  fishing  is  at  times  fast  and  furious,  but  as  in  most 


fishing,  it  is  often  a lesson  in  patience.  The  fish’s  metabolism 
slows,  although  mine  does  not,  and  my  casting  and  retrieving 
of  a streamer,  when  those  magical  days  ol  midges  and  sipping 
rises  don’t  transpire,  is  deliberate  and  thoughtful. 

Most  olten  I work  the  back  eddies,  and  position  mysell 
so  that  my  baitfish  imitation  sinks  deeply  to  caress  the  large 
and  often  unseen  boulders  where  manv  species,  especially 
trout,  find  relief  Irom  what  is  often  swilt  currents.  The  fishing 
is  different,  yet  the  same  as  tactics  I often  use  in  early  spring 
and  late  fall. 

1 fish  without  great  expectations  ol  catching  large  num- 
bers of  fish,  bur  I find  that  the  fish  I do  catch  often  run  larger 
and  fight  harder. 

I flip  my  fly  through  the  sifting  flour  ol  snow.  The  mist 
rises,  making  my  view  much  like  an  impressionist  painting, 
with  great  feeling  evoked  without  great  detail.  I can  leel  the 
wind’s  chill,  as  the  ice-water  current  tugs  on  my  waders.  My 
hands  are  cold  and  numb,  but  my  attention  is  greater.  The  fiy 
follows  the  current,  to  caress  a boulder,  and  somewhere  deep 
in  the  water  a nice  rainbow  kisses  the  fly. 

I tug  the  fly  line  to  set  the  hook,  and  a leaping  rainbow 
hangs  on  a backdrop  ol  snow)"  white.  He  turns  his  head 
downstream  and  runs  with  the  current.  The  rod  bends  deeply 
as  the  fish  jumps  again.  There  is  additional  warmth  filtering 
through  my  body,  as  the  ice  that  had  gathered  on  my 
mustache  begins  to  melt. 

Finally,  I reach  down  to  touch  the  trout  and  to  pull  the 
hook  free.  Then  I stand  and  watch  as  its  tail  flicks  in  the 
tailwaters.  Two  more  trout  follow  as  the  day  progresses,  but 
the  first  fish  of  a new  season  is  something  special. 

Tailwater  fisheries  are  filled  with  lessons,  the  most  impor- 
tant, perhaps,  is  the  beckoning  to  return,  to  chase  the  cramped 
mind  and  body  winter  seems  to  bring  on.  Snow  and  chilled 
waters  are  best  when  standing  in  them.  O 
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The  First  Pennsylvania  Trout  Summit 


What  defines  a quality  wild  trout  fishing  experience?  Given 
that  Pennsylvania’s  state  hatcheries  are  limited  in  the  total 
number  ol  pounds  of  fish  they  can  raise,  what  balance  should 
be  struck  between  the  number  and  size  of  stocked  trout? 
More  but  smaller?  Fewer  but  larger?  What  type  of  informa- 
tion should  be  made  available  to  the  public  for  trout  stockings 
occurring  during  the  open  season?  Do  current  regulations 
adequately  protect  naturally  reproducing  trout  populations? 
How  should  the  state  address  the  funding  shortfalls  for  its 
fishery  programs? 

rhese  questions  and  others  about  future  directions  for 
trout  and  trout  fishing  were  at  the  heart  of  the  first-ever 
Pennsylvania  d rout  Summit,  hosted  by  the  Pennsylvania 

Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion on  September  27- 
28,  2002.  Idle  forum 
brought  together  indi- 
vidual Pennsylvania 
trout  anglers,  represen- 
tatives of  the  state’s 
sportsmen’s 
organiza- 
tions, con- 
servation in- 
t e r e s t s , 
elected  offi- 
cials, educa- 
tors and 
natural  re- 


source managers  from  across  the  country. 

In  beginning  the  event.  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Execu- 
tive Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo  noted,  “Pennsylvania  an- 
glers pursue  black  bass,  muskies,  walleyes,  panfish  and  many 
other  species  with  great  enthusiasm.  But  for  many,  the  fish 
they  prize  most  are  trout.  In  Pennsylvania,  about  three- 
quarters  of  all  license  buyers  go  fishing  for  trout  each  year. 
Just  under  half  of  all  fishing  trips  taken  in  PA  are  for  trout. 
With  such  great  attention  placed  on  trout  by  our  customers, 
it  is  natural  that  the  Commission  in  turn  places  a great  deal  of 
emphasis  on  trout  management.” 

I he  first  day  of  the  event  involved  fisheries  managers  and 
environmental  professionals  from  Pennsylvania,  17  other 
states,  the  U.S  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  U.S.  Fdiviron- 
mental  Protection  Agency,  other  federal  agencies,  the  Fresh- 
water 1 nsti  tute  and  the  Canaan  Valley  1 nstitute,  the  Governor’s 
Sportsmen’s  Advisory  Council  and  members  and  staff  of  the 
Pennsylvania  General  Assembly.  The  forum  featured  presen- 
tations and  roundtable  discussions  on  topics  such  as  fish 
disease,  hatchery  wastewater  discharge  standards,  stocking 
programs  for  recreational  fishing,  development  of 
therapeutic  chemicals  for  fish  health,  hatchery  tech- 
nology, and  funding  for  fish  and  wildlife  agencies. 

The  second  day  of  the  summit  focused  specifi- 
cally on  Pennsylvania’s  trout  programs.  Some  90 
invited  Pennsylvania  anglers  and  representatives 
from  fishing-related  organizations  gathered  for  a 
series  of  informational  briefings  by  Commission 
staff  1 he  briefings  were  followed  by  small  focus- 
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group  sessions,  in  which  attendees  shared  their 
opinions  on  subjects  like  stocking  policies, 
habitat  improvement,  tunding  and  wild  trout 
management. 

“The  T rout  Summit  was  a great  way  to  get 
people  thinking  and  talking,”  Colangelo  added. 

“It’s  important  that  Pennsylvania’s  trout  an- 
glers recognize  the  great  variety  ol  inlltiences 
that  affect  trout  fishing  and  let  us  know  what 
directions  they’d  like  to  see  us  take  as  an 
agency.” 

Commission  President  Bill  Sabatose  said 
the  T rout  Summit’s  greatest  value  was  in  keep- 
ing an  open  dialogue  between  the  Commis- 
sion and  anglers.  “There  are  a lot  of  things  we 
do  right  as  a Commission.  There  are  also  areas 
where  we  should  consider  changes.  Public 
input  is  critical  in  defining  both,”  said  Sabatose. 

T rout  fishing  in  Pennsylvania  is  at  a cross- 
roads. A slow  but  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  fishing 
licenses  and  trout  permits  sold  over  the  last  decade  has  eroded 
the  Commission’s  funding  base  and  affected  its  operations, 
including  trout  programs.  Declining  water  supplies  for  the 
state’s  trout-producing  hatcheries  and  the  need  to  address  the 
effluent  quality  leaving  those  same  hatcheries  have  forced  the 
Commission  to  reduce  the  number  ol  trout  produced  lor 
stocking  programs  by  more  than  25  percent. 

Trout  anglers  themselves  are  changing,  too,  said  Rick 
Hoopes,  Director  of  the  Commission  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 
“T rout  anglers  are  a diverse  group.  Some  value  the  trout  they 
catch  as  food  for  the  table,  but  others  see  trout  fishing  as  purely 
a recreational  activity.  There  are  anglers  for  whom  success  is 
measured  by  the  weight  of  the  creel,  while  others  practice 
strict  catch  and  release.  Certain  anglers  prefer  stream  fishing 
lor  trout.  Others  opt  lor  lakes,”  Hoopes  said.  “Waters 
managed  under  special  regulations,  such  as  Delayed  Harvest, 
are  popular  among  many  anglers.  However,  others  preler 
waters  with  conventional  regulations.  Our  challenge  as  an 
agency  is  to  meet,  as  best  we  can,  a wide  range  of  ever-evolvi  ng 
angler  expectations,  and  do  it  in  a fiscally  prudent  manner.” 

No  decisions  about  the  future  directions  of  trout  manage- 
ment in  Pennsylvania  were  made  at  the  Trout  Summit. 
Colangelo  said  the  event  was  part  ol  a much  larger  public 
input  process.  Input  and  notes  from  the  Trout  Summit  will 
be  compiled  and  reviewed  by  the  Commission  and  stall  as 
they  conduct  a thorough  review  of  Commission 
trout  programs.  “We  look  at  what  we  do  as  a 
continuous  improvement  process.  Pennsylvania 
has  long  been  considered  a national  leader  in  trout 
management.  The  way  you  stay  on  top  is  building 
on  your  strengths  and  trying  new  ideas  when  neces- 
sary,” Colangelo  said. 

Colangelo  cited  three  examples  of  new  initia- 
tives the  Commission  is  exploring.  Last  November 
the  agency  signed  an  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Fish 


Commission  Bureau  of  Fisheries  Division  of  Fisheries  Management  Chief 
Richard  A.  Snyder 

and  Wildlile  Servdce  to  raise  1 00, 000  brook  trout  at  a lederal 
hatchery  at  the  Kinztia  Reservoir.  Fhis  partnership  will 
involve  the  Commission  providing  f sh  lood  and  Itinding.  In 
return,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service-raised  brook  trout 
will  be  stocked  in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  area. 

The  Commission  is  also  working  on  a dralt  for  a request 
for  proposals  lor  a pilot  program  in  which  private  commercial 
hatcheries  would  produce  and  stock  some  100,000  adult 
trout  into  waters  designated  by  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  also  recently  entered  into  a cooperative 
agreement  with  the  Tobv  Creek  Watershed  Association  to 
begin  design  work  on  an  innovative  hatcher)'  concept  in  the 
Blue  Valley  (Brandy  Camp  Creek),  in  Elk  Count}'.  I his 
demonstration  project  would  involve  treating  discharge  from 
an  abandoned  mine  and  using  that  water  in  a trout  hatchery. 
When  fully  operational  after  a suitable  pilot  period,  the 
hatchery  could  produce  200,000  adult  trout  lor  the  Commis- 
sion with  the  potential  eventually  to  produce  400,000  trout 
in  two  cycles.  The  proposed  hatchery  is  ol  particular  interest 
because  the  water  discharged  Irom  the  lacility  would  actually 
be  ol  higher  quality  than  that  flowing  into  it. 

Senate  Bill  1213,  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  last 
October,  authorizes  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  to  make  a 
capital  investment  of  $1.6  million  in  this  demonstration 
project.  Coupled  with  lunds  Irom  the  Department  ol  Envi- 
ronmental Protection,  the  Olfice  ol  Stirlace  Mining,  and 
other  conservation  agencies  and  groups,  the  pilot 
project  is  an  example  ol  partnerships  in  action  to 
help  keep  Pennsylvania  fishing  and  improve  water 
quality. 

The  lollowing  pages  include  report  highlights 
Irom  the  Trout  Summit,  authored  by  Commission 
staff  To  view  the  entire  ’Front  Summit  program 
and  other  Front  Summit  details,  visit  the 
Commission’s  web  page,  www.fish.state.pa.us,  and 
click  on  “Trout  Summit  Files.”  Q 
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Wild  Trout  in  Pennsylvania 


by  Area  6 Fisheries  Manager  Michael  Kaufmann 


In  preparation  tor  the  2002  Trout  Summit,  biologists  and 
technicians  trom  the  Fisheries  Management  Division  spent 
months  assembling  and  analyzing  25  years  ot  Pennsylvania 
wild  trout  stream  data.  These  analyses  produced  much 
intormation  that  keenly  interested  anglers  and  biologists 
alike,  and  it  was  the  first  time  that  such  an  undertaking  had 
occurred.  What  follows  summarizes  much  of  what  was 
learned. 

Wild  brook  trout  and  wild  brown  trout  were  collected 
statewide  by  electrofishing  2,535  sites  and  2,1 57  sites,  respec- 
tively. Sampling  sites  averaged  350  yards  in  length.  All  wild 
trout  captured  in  one  electrofishing  pass  through  each  site 
were  counted  and  measured.  In  25  years,  these  single-pass 
samples  produced  totals  ol  194,256  wild  brook  trout  and 
203,395  wild  brown  trout.  In  addition,  repeat  electrofishing 
passes  were  made  to  generate  population  estimates.  Typi- 
cally, each  electrofishing  pass  captured  75  percent  of  the 
legal-size  wild  trout  from  a stream  that  was  less  than  33  feet 
wide.  In  larger  streams  the  catch  rate  ol  legal  size  trout  was 
usually  50  percent  or  more.  In  very  narrow  streams  the  catch 
rate  was  sometimes  as  high  as  1 00  percent  ol  the  legal  trout. 

Wild  brook  trout 

In  Ireestone  streams,  those  with  limited  fertility,  the 
median,  or  middle,  number  ol  legal  brook  trout  per  stream 
mile  was  20.  The  median  population  did  not  contain  any 
brook  trout  that  were  nine  inches  long  or  longer.  In  the  top 
10  percent  ol  Pennsylvania’s  freestone  brook  trout  streams 
there  were  at  least  82  legal  trout  per  stream  mile  and  1 1 nine- 
inch  and  longer  trout  per  mile,  d’here  were  very  few  legal 
brook  trout  in  hall  ol  the  state’s  wild  brook  trout  streams,  and 
those  streams  did  not  support  any  trout  that  were  nine  inches 
or  longer. 

In  a combination  ol  limestone  (lertile)  and  Ireestone 
(inlertile)  streams,  the  average  350-yard  sampling  site,  which 
was  a proxy  for  the  average  population,  yielded  53 
brook  trout.  Four  ol  these  trout  exceeded  seven 
inches,  with  one  ol  these  nine  inches  or  longer. 

Legal-size  brook  trout  represented  eight  percent  ol 
the  population  and  nine-inch  or  longer  trout  rep- 
resented 1.5  percent  of  the  population.  The  top  10 
percent  ol  the  sites  produced  an  average  ol  164 
trout  per  site,  17  ol  which  were  legal,  including 
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the  fisheries  managers  universally  attributed  primarily  to 
habitat  constraints  instead  of  angler  harvest  (see  Figure  1). 

In  1983,  many  ol  Pennsylvania’s  best  wild  trout  streams 
were  removed  Irom  the  trout-stocking  program  in  an  effort  to 
manage  these  streams  solely  as  wild  trout  fisheries.  Wild 
brook  trout  streams  responded  favorably  to  the  cessation  ol 
stocking  with  eight  ol  the  nine  monitored  streams  showing  at 
least  some  improvement  in  the  abundance  of  legal  trout.  Four 
of  the  nine  streams  showed  substantial  increases  of  between  49 
and  1 1 5 legal  trout  per  mile.  There  were  mixed  responses  in 
the  nine-inch  and  longer  segments  ol  these  trout  populations 
with  lour  stream  populations  increasing,  lour  decreasing,  and 
one  staying  the  same.  Overall,  it  was  a reasonable  bet  in  1 983 
that  stocking  termination  would  benefit  the  size  distribution 
in  already  good  wild  brook  trout  populations. 

Some  wild  brook  trout  streams  have  been  managed  with 
special  regulations  in  an  ellort  to  improve  the  abundance  and 
size  distribution  of  their  trout  populations.  Six 
Selective-Fiarvest  and  three  Catch-and-Release 
stream  sections  were  examined  lor  brook  trout 
population  responses  to  special  regulations.  Under 
Selective-Harvest  regulations,  the  abundance  of 
seven-inch  and  longer  brook  trout  decreased  slightly 
on  average  Irom  68  per  mile  to  59  per  mile,  an 
i nsign  i fican  t deci  i ne  that  probably  wasn’t  perceived 
by  anglers.  Nine-inch  and  longer  trout  increased 
only  by  two  per  mile.  Under  Catch-and-Release 
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regulations,  seven-inch  and  longer  brook  trout  increased  on 
average  by  1 7 trout  per  mile,  an  increase  of-  one  trout  per  1 00 
yards.  The  abundance  of  nine-inch  and  longer  brook  trout 
increased  from  five  to  1 2 per  mile,  a change  that  was  probably 
too  small  to  be  perceived  by  anglers  (see  Figure  2). 


Figure  2. 


Comparative  Responses  of  Legal  Size  Brook  Trout  to 
Special  Regulations  and  Stocking  Cessation 
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Wild  brown  trout 

In  a combination  of  freestone  and  limestone  wild  brown 
trout  streams,  the  median  number  of  legal  brown  trout  per 
mile  was  90,  41  of  which  were  nine  inches  or  longer.  In  the 
top  10  percent  of  the  wild  brown  trout  streams  there  were  a 
minimum  of  382  legal  trout  per  stream  mile  and  194  nine- 
inch  or  longer  trout  per  mile. 

The  average  350  yard  sampling  site,  which  was  a proxy 
for  the  average  population,  yielded  52  brown  trout,  24  of 
which  were  legal.  Of  the  legal  trout,  1 5 were  nine  inches  or 
longer.  Legal  brown  trout  represented  46  percent  of  the 
population,  and  those  nine  inches  long  and  longer  repre- 
sented 29  percent  of  the  population.  Sixteen-inch  and  longer 
brown  trout  were  the  numerical  equivalent  of  nine-inch  and 
longer  brook  trout:  On  average  they  represented  1.5  percent 
of  their  respective  populations  (see  Figure  3). 

Just  like  the  wild  brook  trout  streams,  many  of 
Pennsylvania’s  best  wild  brown  trout  streams  were 
removed  from  the  stocking  program  in  1983.  The 
responses  of  the  populations  to  stocking  termina- 
tion were  mixed.  Of  the  40  test  streams  sampled, 

20  showed  increases,  1 6 showed  decreases,  and  four 
showed  no  changes  with  tespect  to  the  abundance 
of  legal-size  brown  trout.  Of  the  freestone  streams 
in  the  samples,  10  demonstrated  increases,  14 
demonstrated  decreases,  and  three  demonstrated 


no  changes  with  respect  to  the  abundance  ol  legal  si/e  trout. 
In  the  case  ol  limestone  streams,  nine  experienced  increases, 
lour  experienced  decreases,  and  one  remained  the  same  u hen 
just  the  legal  trout  were  considered. 

Special  regulations  had  also  been  applied  to  w ild  brown 
trout  streams  w'ith  mixed  results.  1 he  abundances  ol  legal- 
size  wild  brow'll  trout  in  special-regulation  areas  had  nearh' 
the  same  range  ol  values  as  those  in  wild  brown  trout  streams 
that  were  managed  with  statew'ide  regulations.  On  average, 
legal  wild  brow'ii  trout  declined  Irom  433  per  mile  to  398  per 
mile  in  response  to  special  regulation  application  on  23 
Ireestone  streams.  Few  freestone  streams  experienced  in- 
creases, where  the  rigors  ol  the  environment  likely  overshad- 
owed the  anticipated  benefits  of  special  regulations.  In  19 
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limestone  streams,  legal  wild  browm  trout  increased  on  aver- 
age from  826  per  mile  to  1,635  per  mile.  Few'  experienced 
decreases.  Both  positive  and  negative  changes  in  the  legal 
segment  ol  these  stream  brow'n  trout  populations  may  have 
been  perceptible  to  anglers. 

Pennsylvania  anglers  are  blessed  w4th  vast  wild  brook  and 
brown  trout  resources.  Improving  these  resources  for  anglers, 
however,  is  a challenge  that  is  made  more  complex  bv  the 
varx'ing  species  and  stream  type  responses  to  management 
techniques.  Furthermore,  the  responses  van'  with 
differences  in  habitat  quality,  particularly  habitat 
for  adult  trout,  and  differences  in  fishing  pressure. 
Fisheries  managers  gladly  lace  these  challenges  as 
they  strive  to  satisfy  the  w'ide-ranging  interests  ol 
the  state’s  trout  anglers.  O 
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Trout  Stocking  in  Pennsylvania: 


Balancing  the  Brooks” 


by  Area  8 Fisheries  Manager  Rick 
Lorson 

1 lave  you  ever  wondered  how  to  manage  and 
fine-tune  a trour  stocking  program  involving 
over  4 million  adult  brook,  brown  and  rainbow 
trout  split  between  986  stream  sections  of  4,442 
miles,  and  I 17  lakes  lor  a total  ol  28,220  acres? 

Many  anglers  may  not  be  aware  ol  these  intrica- 
cies beyond  the  stocking  truck  or  the  waterways 
conservation  olficer. 

Actually,  the  Fisheries  Management  Divi- 
sion ol  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion has  been  handling  this  task  lor  over  30  years. 

"Fhe  primary  fish  management  tool  used  lor  this 
fine-tuning  is  the  stream  or  lake  angler  survey. 

I’he  angler  survey  involves  a biologist  at  the 
stocked  water  counting  anglers  and  then  talking 
to  them.  The  survey  biologist  seeks  answers  to 
questions  such  as  how  long  have  you  been  fish- 
ing, how  many  trout  did  you  catch,  and  are  you  finished 
fishing  lor  the  day?  The  answers  to  the  angler  survey 
questions  are  then  analyzed  in  an  ellort  to  maximize  the 
number  and  quality  ol  angler  trips  lor  stocked  trout. 

We  conduct  angler  surveys  to  gain  data  across  dillerent 
stocking  categories  of  streams  and  lakes.  We  stock  trout 
based  on  15  dillerent  stream  and  lake  resource  categories. 
Fhis  method  has  been  used  to  treat  waters  with  similar 
characteristics  the  same  regardless  ol  what  part  of  the  state 
they  are  in.  About  80  percent  ol  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
adult  trout  go  into  streams,  with  the  remaining  20  percent  for 
lakes. 

Stocked  trout  stream  results 

Stocked  stream  categories  vary  by  factors  that  include 
wild  trout  population,  stream  bank  ownership,  human  popu- 
lation density,  average  stream  width,  road  access  lor  anglers, 
and  amount  ol  vehicle  parking.  We  have  con- 
ducted 39  angler  surveys  on  streams  over  the  last  1 5 
years.  Over  40,000  anglers  fishing  trout-stocked 
streams  were  interviewed  to  determine  the  perlor- 
mance  ol  the  various  stocking  categories. 

I’hese  angler  surveys  provided  valuable  data  we 
call  “perlormance  measures”  to  compare  numbers 
by  category  ol  angler  trips  per  acre,  angler  trips  per 
trout  stocked,  and  angler  catch  rates  (including 


Stream 

Category 

Number  of 

Stream 

Sections 

Major  Management  Characteristic 

Public 

Streams 

134 

Over  50  percent  of  section  in  public  ownership 
(State  or  County  Park,  State  Forest,  etc.) 

Urban 

Streams 

82 

Over  50  percent  of  section  in  private  ownership  and 
open  to  angling  and  high  human  population  density 

Suburban 

Streams 

161 

Over  50  percent  of  section  in  private  ownership  and 
open  to  angling  and  medium  human  population 
density 

Rural 

Streams 

453 

Over  50  percent  of  section  in  private  ownership  and 
open  to  angling  and  low  human  population  density 

Small 

River 

38 

Average  section  width  between  66  and  99  feet,  with 
varying  ownership  and  human  population  density 

Large 

River 

25 

Average  section  width  1 00  feet,  with  varying 
ownership  and  human  population  density 

Delayed 

Harvest 

78 

Stocked  section  with  regulations  of  catch  and 
release  from  day  after  Labor  Day  until  June  15,  plus 
tackle  restrictions  of  Artificial  Lures  or  Flies  Only. 
Harvest  allowed  of  3 trout  per  day  from  June  15 
through  Labor  Day. 

those  fish  harvested  and  those  fish  released).  These  perlor- 
mance  measures  were  ranked  to  be  able  to  take  into  consid- 
eration various  dillerences  across  categories.  There  were 


Figure  1.  Performance  Measures  Combined  Rank  by  Stream  Category 
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TROUT  SUMMIT 


seven  main  categories  for  the  986  stream  sections 
stocked  by  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  (see  Table 
1 ),  so  the  rankings  were  from  seven,  the  highest,  to 
one,  the  lowest.  Then,  the  three  measures  were 
combined  to  obtain  a “combined  rank”  (see  Figure 
1).  Fhe  highest  possible  rank  lor  this  view  was 
therelore  21 . The  three  stream  categories  with  the 
highest  rank  were  Delayed  Flarvest,  Public  Streams, 
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and  Urban  Streams.  In  other  words,  these  three  categories 
had  the  combination  ol  the  highest  number  ol  anglers  per  acre 
fishing,  the  highest  catch  rate  per  hour  of  fishing,  and  the 
highest  number  of  angler  trips  per  trout  stocked.  1 hese 
results  can  now  be  used  to  consider  where  that  fine-tuning 
may  be  considered  in  and  across  stream  categories. 

Of  particular  interest  to  individual  anglers  may  be  to 
compare  their  trout-catching  prowess  to  what  the  average 
stream  trout  angler  catches.  We  should  emphasize  that  this 
is  real  data  from  real  anglers  on  real  stocked  trout  stream 
surveys.  The  overall  average  angler  catch  rate  across  the 
stream  categories  was  one  trout  in  two  hours  ol  fishing.  II  you 
catch  more  than  one  trout  in  two  hours,  go  ahead  and  brag 
because  you  are  above  the  average. 

Another  consideration  lor  anglers  from  the  surv^eys  may  o 
be  where  more  people  fish.  Some  anglers  do  not  mind  ^ 
crowds,  while  others  like  to  avoid  crowds.  On  an  individual  ^ 
water  basis,  the  highest  number  ol  anglers  fished  the  Public  g 
and  Urban  Streams,  while  a relatively  lower  number  fished  ji: 
Rural  Streams  and  Large  Rivers.  Interestingly,  Rural  Streams 
had  a low  number  ol  anglers  fishing  them  but  a high  angler 
catch  rate  of  trout,  especially  following  an  inseason  stocking. 


note  that  the  \'ery  Small  and  Small  Lakes  resulted  in  the 
highest  Combined  Rank  ol  the  lour  lake  categories.  In  other 
words,  il  you  don’t  mind  a crowd  ol  anglers  and  want  a higher 
angler  catch  rate  per  hour,  go  to  a lake  that  is  less  than  50  acres. 
Alternately,  il  you  want  less  ol  a crowd  and  are  satisfied  with 
perhaps  a lower  catch  rate  per  hour,  go  to  a lake  that  is  larger 
than  50  acres. 


Figure  3.  Trout  harvest  per  100  anglers  based  on  angler  surveys 
taken  with  different  creel  limits. 


Stocked  trout  lake  results 

The  117  lakes  stocked  with  adult  trout  were  categorized 
by  surface  area  in  acres  and  human  population  density  around 
the  lake.  We  have  conducted  21  angler  surveys,  contacting 
over  20,000  lake  anglers  on  four  lake  categories  over  the  last 
1 5 years.  The  performance  measures  for  lakes  were  the  same 
as  streams — total  angler  trips  per  acre,  angler  trips  per  trout 
stocked,  and  angler  catch  rates.  These  measures  were  also 
ranked,  like  the  stream  category  ranking,  to  be  able  to  take 

Figure  2.  Performance  Measures  Combined  Rank  by  Lake  Category 
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into  consideration  various  differences  across  lake 
categories.  There  were  four  main  lake  size  catego- 
ries for  the  117  lakes  stocked  with  adult  trout,  so  the 
rankings  are  from  four,  the  highest,  to  one,  the 
lowest.  Then  the  three  measures  were  again  com- 
bined to  obtain  a combined  rank.  The  highest 
possible  rank  for  this  view  was  therefore  12  (see 
Figure  2). 

For  those  who  pursue  trout  in  a lake  setting. 


Some  other  facts  garnered  from  our  extensive  angler 
survey  work  include: 

• The  three  top-ranked  stocking  categories  for  perfor- 
mance measures  of  streams  and  lakes  combined  were  Delayed 
Fiarvest,  Public  Streams,  and  Vety  Small  Lakes. 

• Angler  trips  for  stocked  trout  on  streams  were  consider- 
ably higher  for  the  opening  week  compared  to  the  week 
following  an  inseason  stocking. 

• Trout  angler  catch  rates  on  streams  were  higher  for  the 
week  following  an  inseason  stocking  compared  to  the  opening 
week. 

• Total  angler  trips  produced  from  a stream  stocking 
categoty  statewide  were  highest  for  Rural  Streams,  tdowever, 
this  related  directly  to  the  high  number  of  streams  in  this 
categoty. 

• The  estimated  total  number  of  trout  harvested  in  the 
spring  did  not  lessen  when  the  creel  limit  lessened  from  eight 
trout  to  five  trout  (see  Figure  3). 

Now  vou  have  a sketch  of  another  element  of  involve- 

j 

ment  from  the  Commission  Fisheries  Management  Division. 

We  hope  this  information  provides  you  with  some 
insights  about  our  trout-stocking  program,  as  well 
as  a way  to  compare  someofvourown  stocked  trout 
fishing  experiences.  We  will  continue  to  use  these 
results  to  fine-tune  our  trout-stocking  program. 
The  result  will  be  high-qualitv  stocked  trout  angling 
trips  for  you!  O 
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The  Fluttering  Caddis 

by  Charles  R.  Meek 


This  was  a first  for  me:  A float  down  a 5-mile  stretch  of  this 
big  river.  If  somebody  had  blindfolded  me  and  asked  me 
where  I was,  I would  have  sworn  I was  fishing  in  the  West.  But 
this  wasn't  the  West.  This  was  the  Lehigh  River  just  below 
Bowmanstown.  This  was  the  Lehigh  River  that  had  recently 
recovered  from  past  bouts  with  pollution,  and  that  now  holds 
some  great  hatches  of  mayflies  and 
caddisflies  over  the  entire  fishing 
season. 

I’he  only  way  you  can  readily 
fish  and  appreciate  the  lower  30 
miles  of  the  river  is  by  boat.  One  of 
the  dilemmas  on  this  river  is  that 
there  are  only  four  guides.  This  is 
the  only  inland  Pennsylvania  water- 
way that  I know  of  that  has  drift 
boats  and  guides  specifically  trained 
for  trout  fishing  on  a big  river. 

We  entered  the  river  in 
McKenzie  boats  in  late  June — two 
boats  loaded  with  fishing  gear  and 
anglers.  Twenty  years  ago  you 
wouldn’t  have  seen  this  activity  on 
the  river.  People  would  have  laughed 
at  you.  I’he  only  insects  we  saw  appearing  the  entire  afternoon 
and  evening  were  caddisflies.  The  four  guides  on  this  river  say 
that  these  downwings  are  extremely  important  just  about  all 
season  long.  I tied  on  a Fluttering  Caddis  and  picked  up  a few 
trout.  I tried  a few  other  patterns  that  day,  but  the  only  one 
that  worked  was  the  Fluttering  Caddis  with  an  olive-green 
body. 

I have  used  the  Fluttering  Caddis-type  downwing  for 
decades.  I prefer  this  type  of  downwing  pattern,  especially  in 
the  evening,  because  it  tends  to  ride  higher  and  is  much  easier 
for  me  to  see  than  one  floating  flush  on  the  surface.  It’s  one 
of  the  most  productive  patterns  when  I’m  matching  a caddisfly 
or  stonefly. 

Usually  you’ll  see  the  Fluttering  Caddis  with  a body  of 
tan,  green,  gray,  olive,  brown  or  black;  deer  or  elk  hair  wings 
with  the  butts  extending  toward  the  hook  eye;  and  a hackle  or 
two  tied  in  just  in  front  of  the  wing.  But  there  are  several  flaws 
with  this  design.  First,  the  hackle  sometimes  slides  off  the 
narrow  track  in  front  of  the  wing.  Second,  if  you  tie  it  in  this 


way,  you  have  hackle  on  top  of  the  fly  as  well  as  on  the  sides 
and  bottom.  If  you  tie  the  downwing  the  way  1 suggest, 
the  hackle  has  no  way  of  sliding  off  and  you’ll  have  none 
on  the  top.  Furthermore,  a Fluttering  Caddis  with  a 
shaped  head  is  much  more  lifelike  than  other  fluttering 
caddis  patterns.  1 1 has  proven  to  be  an  effective  pattern  on 

the  Lehigh  River,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter, on  any  Pennsylvania  stream,  on 
any  occasion  that  calls  for  a 
downwing. 

Fiere’s  how  you  get  the  proper 
results.  First,  tie  in  the  deer  hair 
with  the  butts  facing  the  hook  bend. 
Make  the  wing  longer  than  normal 
since  you  will  bend  it  to  make  a 
head,  and  then  extend  the  remain- 
der back  over  the  hook.  Dub  and 
wrap  the  caddis  body  color  you 
want  to  tie,  and  then  tie  in  and 
wind  the  hackle  where  the  head  and 
body  connect.  Tie  the  patterns 
with  body  colors  of  brown,  gray, 
tan,  green  and  black.  After  you’ve 
pulled  the  hackle  to  the  right  and 
left  so  there’s  none  on  top,  bring  the  wing  back  over  the 
hackle  and  tie  it  in  just  in  front  of  the  hackle.  This  way 
you  have  no  hackle  fibers  on  top — just  the  wing  on  top. 

Caddis  naturals  and  the  patterns  that  match  them 
normally  don’t  have  tails.  If  you’d  like  to  add  even  more 
stability  to  the  downwing,  you  can  add  a piece  of  dark- 
brown  Z-lon  or  poly  yarn  where  a tail  usually  goes.  This 
adds  balance  to  the  downwing  and  suggests  to  a trout  that 
the  caddisfly  is  just  escaping  from  its  pupal  shuck. 

I always  suggest  that  yoti  go  small  on  the  hackle  size. 
If  you’re  tying  a size  1 4 Fluttering  Caddis,  tie  in  and  wind 
hackles  that  you  normally  would  for  a size  16  or  even  a size 
18  pattern.  Smaller  hackles  give  the  pattern  a lower 
profile  yet  keep  it  high  enough  for  you  to  follow  on  the 
surface. 

Ifyoti  prefer  the  normal  tie  for  the  Fluttering  Caddis, 
tie  in  the  Z-lon  shuck,  and  then  dub  and  wind  the  body, 
f ie  in  the  wing  with  the  butts  pointing  toward  the  eye  and 
the  hackle  just  in  front  of  the  wing.  Q 
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Dressing:  Fluttering  Caddis  (olive-green) 


Hook:  Size  1 4 or  1 6,  dry  fly. 
Thread:  Olive-green,  size  6/0. 
Body:  Olive-green  poly  dubbing. 
Wing:  Deer  body  hair. 


1 .  Tie  in  green  thread  and  wind  back  to  the  hook  bend.  1 ie 
in  a piece  of  dark-brown  Z-lon  or  poly  yarn.  I his  imitates  a 
pupal  shuck.  Have  it  extend  one-third  inch  beyond  the  bend 
of  the  hook. 


2.  Tie  in  a bunch  of  deer  hair  about  the  size  of  a wooden 
matchstick.  Have  the  butts  point  toward  the  rear  of  the  hook, 
and  let  the  deer  hair  tips  extend  over  the  eye.  On  a size  14 
pattern,  the  wings  should  extend  about  a half-inch  beyond 
the  eve. 


3.  Dub  olive-green  poly  and  wind  it  in  as  the  body.  Start  at 
the  rear  of  the  hook  and  dub  up  to  the  eye.  End  with  the  n'ing 
thread  at  a point  about  a fourth  of  the  way  back  from  the  eye. 


4.  Tie  in  a dark-brown  hackle,  the  size  normally  used  for  a size 
1 6 or  18  pattern.  Have  the  dull  side  (the  side  you  see  on  the 
neck)  facing  the  rear.  Make  a half-dozen  turns  with  the 
hackle  and  tie  off. 


3.  Move  the  hackle  on  the  top  to  the  right  and  left,  or  clip  it 
off  the  top  completely. 


6.  Pull  the  deer  hair  back  over  the  top,  and  tie  in  just  in  front 
of  where  you’ve  tied  in  the  hackle.  Whip  finish. 
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PUBLICATIONS  & PRODUCTS  ORDER  FORM 


Code# 

Description 

Price 

Quantity 

Subtotal 

Wl 

Wall  Chart  Sets 

(taxable,  shipped  in  mailing  tube,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

$5.66 

103FCHTS 

Set  of:  Coldwater  Fishes  of  PA,  Warmwater  Fishes  of  PA, 
Migratory  Fishes  of  PA,  Misc.  Game  Fishes  of  PA, 
Panfishes  of  PA,  Forage  Fishes  of  PA 

103RCHTS 

Set  of:  Frogs  of  PA,  Salamanders  of  PA,  Snakes  of  PA,  Turtles  of  PA 

$3.77 

Books 

(taxable,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

$9.43 

103AMPR 

PA  Amphibians  8t  Reptiles 

103PUBF 

Guide  to  Public  Fishing  Waters  and  Boating  Access 

$2.83 

103FISH 

Pennsylvania  Fishes 

$9.43 

103ENDS 

Endangered  & Threatened  Species  of  PA 

$5.66 

Patches/Mugs 

(taxable,  limited  quantities  available,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

$4.71 

1 1 IMPTUOO 

2000  Midland  Painted  Turtle 

1 1 15ALA01 

2001  Spotted  Salamander 

$4.71 

1 1 1PADF03 

2003  Paddlefish  (NEI/l/'j 

$4.71 

lllPLAYOl 

2001  PLAY  Patch:  Saugeye 

$2.83 

1 1 1PLAY02 

2002  PLAY  Patch;  Hybrid  Striped  Bass 

$2.83 

111PLAY03 

2003  PLAY  Patch:  Rock  Bass  (NEW!} 

$2.83 

1 1 1TROU03 

2003  Trout  Stamp  "Morning  Memories"  (NEW!)  (4") 

$4.71 

1 1 1CONS03 

2003  Waterways  Conservation  (NEW!)(4"j 

$4.71 

1 1 IGAMEO; 

2003  Game  Fish  Series  (NEW!)(3") 

$4.71 

115SMUG03 

Short  16-ounce  mug 

$4.71 

115TMUG03 

Tall  16-ounce  mug 

$4.71 

Wall  chart  sets,  books  and  patches  total 


PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax 


Subtotal 


Shipping  and  handling  for  orders  under  $10.00-ADD  $2.00 
Shipping  and  handling  for  orders  of  $10.00  OR  MORE-ADD  $3.00 
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$9.00 


□ YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  THREE  YEARS 


$25.00 


□ New  J Renewal 


Account#  if  renewing; 


FREE  Subscriptions 


□ YES!  Enter  my  FREE  subscription. 

Subscriber's  Age  □ Age:  8 (20  issues)  □ Age;  9 (16  issues) 

□ Age;  10  (12  issues)  □ Age;  11  (8  issues)  □ Age:  12  (4  issues) 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED 


I Name  | 

j Child's  Name  ! 

I Street  Address  I 

I City  State  Zip  | 

I Please  mail  entire  form  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Educational  Media  Services,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  Usecheckor  money  order  for  remit-  | 
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Streamside  Reflections 


by  Bob  Sopchick 


Winter  Solitaire 


technician,  you  know.  I’m  opening  it  up;  I’d  like  more  ol  the 
why  than  the  how  and  where.  You’ve  been  doing  a lot  more 
out  on  the  water  these  last  50  years  than  casting  and  cranking. 
I don’t  want  interviews,  either.  I want  your  storvc  I want  to 
know  why  you  go  hack  to  the  water.  When  you  build  a stone 
wall,  it’s  a work  of  art,  but  there’s  more  there  than  stone  and 
mortar.” 

Ray  had  been  thinking  about  his  assignment  fora  month, 
and  almost  called  Tom  several  times  about  changing  the  tone 
of  the  article  to  something  less  abstract,  more  concrete.  Ihat’s 
what  he  was  about,  anyway — concrete  and  stone — hands-on 
stuff,  building  a stone  wall  that  would  last  centuries,  a 
walkway  that  would  bear  the  countless  steps  ol  generations. 
At  any  rate,  il  he  didn’t  come  up  with  something  by  the  end 
ol  the  week,  he’d  have  to  talk  to  Tom. 

When  he  built  the  camp  back  in  1 974,  he  wanted  it  to  he 
within  convenient  driving  distance  ol  East  Branch  Dam  and 
the  Clarion,  and  the  Allegheny.  Alter  much  scouting,  he 
found  the  perfect  site,  and  best  ol  all,  picturesc]ue  Cedar  Creek 
was  just  down  the  hill. 

Stormy  yawned  and  whined.  “Won’t  he  long  now,  hov.  ” 
Ray  noticed  lots  ol  deer  feeding  at  the  far  edges  of  fields  even 
though  it  was  late  morning.  High,  thin  clouds  were  filtering 
in  from  the  west,  diffusing  the  light  like  a frosted  light  panel. 

Finally,  he  turned  off  the  highway  onto  the  long  gravel 
lane.  Several  other  camps  dotted  the  lane,  hut  no  vehicles 


While  Ray  packed  his  Jeep,  he 
stopped  to  admire  the  evening  sky. 

Huge  mare’s  tails  fanned  across 
the  blue  dome — a warm-weather 
sky.  Here  it  was,  January,  and 
horse  flies  were  buzzing  lazy  circles 
around  the  deck.  Another  mild 
winter.  He  got  his  sleeping  bag 
from  the  garage  and  looked  over  at 
the  shiny  snowblower  his  wife, 

Gene,  had  bought  him  a couple  of 
years  ago,  and  wondered  if  he’d 
ever  get  to  use  it. 

He  was  headed  for  his  cabin 
up  north  for  the  week  to  work  on 
a freelance  writing  project  while 
Gene  was  going  to  visit  their  daugh- 
ter out  west.  He  could  have  stayed 
home  and  worked,  but  he  needed 
a reprieve  from  indoor  spaces  grown  too  familiar,  and  their 
lab  Stormy  looked  like  he  had  a bit  of  cabin  fever,  too. 

He  took  Gene  to  the  airport  the  next  morning.  “Now 
don’t  feed  Stormy  too  much,”  she  said,  patting  the  dog’s 
head.  “You  brought  along  enough  food  for  a month.” 

“I  thought  I’d  have  the  Wilsons  over  for  a walleye  fry,  if 
they’re  around,”  said  Ray. 

“Well,  if  they  are,  give  them  my  best,  and  tell  Mary  I’ll  see 
her  in  March.  She  looked  at  him  squarely  then.  “Be  careful 
up  there  by  yourself.  Good  luck  with  your  project.” 


RAY  THOUGHT  ABOUT  his  assignment  as  he  drove 
upstate.  He  was  writing  an  article  for  an  eclectic  regional 
magazine  at  the  bequest  of  editor,  publisher  and  fishing 
buddy  Tom  Elliot.  Ray  was  not  a writer — he  wrote  only  this 
one  article  each  year — but  it  was  a personal  project  to  which 
he  devoted  much  time.  By  trade  he  was  a custom  mason  and 
had  time  to  research  and  write  in  the  off-season.  Last  year  he 
wrote  about  a team  of  dapple-gray  draft  horses  owned  by  a 
local  farmer  that  won  a pulling  competition  at  the  Farm  Show 
in  Harrisburg.  The  year  before  he  penned  one  on  collecting 
antique  fishing  gear,  which  was  his  passion.  Over  the  years  he 
had  written  about  everything  from  making  maple  syrup  to 
building  a canoe. 

This  year  Tom  threw  him  a curve.  “I  want  an  angling 
piece,  but  nothing  technical,”  he  said.  “You  are  a great 
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were  parked  in  the  drives.  He  liked  the  homemade  camp  signs 
that  told  an  interesting  story  about  the  folks  who  owned 
them.  He  made  a mental  note  that  this  might  have  the 
potential  h>r  a iuttire  article. 

The  first  camp  on  the  lane  was  “Been  I’here,  Done  That.” 
The  sign  was  pasted  with  international  travel  stickers  like  a 
suitcase.  I’he  owners  were  the  Streets,  and  they  were  worlci 
travelers,  but  oi:  all  the  places  they  had  traveled,  they  loved 
none  better  than  this  little  cottage.  Another  sign  at  a yellow- 
sided bungalow  was  cut  out  in  the  shape  of  a beehive,  “The 
Busy  B’s”  Camp,  owned  by  Betty  and  Bob.  They  said  they 
enjoyed  coming  up  here  to  relax,  but  Ray  had  never  seen  them 
do  anything  but  rake  leaves,  mow  the  lawn,  and  chop  wood. 
His  own  place  was  Camp  IzWa,  after  the  abbreviated  signa- 
ture that  Izaak  Walton  used  in  his  book.  The  Compleat Angler. 
The  sign  featured  a brown  trout  rising  to  a mayfly,  expertly 
painted  by  Gene. 

H e slowed  when  he  drove  past  the  Wilson’s  place,  but  saw 
that  it  was  shuttered  up.  That  meant  they  were  still  in  Florida. 
The  Wilsons  were  year-round  residents  here,  and  had  become 
good  friends. 

Stormy  ran  around  the  yard  carrying  a stick,  while  Ray 
unloaded  his  gear.  The  ground  was  firmer  up  here,  he  noted, 
and  the  air  was  heavy  and  cold.  The  sun  was  now  obscured 
by  layers  of  gray-flannel  clouds,  and  the  woods  appeared 
shadowless  and  without  depth.  He  inhaled  great  volumes  of 
the  pine-scented  air.  At  first,  he  couldn’t  hear  the  gentle 
music  of  Cedar  Creek,  but  then,  as  always,  it  came  drifting  up 
from  below.  Through  the  dark  pines  he  caught  the  flash  of  the 
silver  water  beyond. 

Camp  IzWa  was  fashioned  from  hand-hewn  chestnut 
beams  salvaged  from  a small  cigar  factoiy.  Ray  had  drawn  up 
the  plans  and  hired  a local  family  of  carpenters  to  erect  the 
beams  and  do  the  basic  carpentry  work.  Ray  and  his  crew  did 
all  the  masonry,  with  an  enormous  stone  fireplace  as  the 
centerpiece.  Ray  and  Gene  finished  the  camp  over  23 
consecutive  weekends. 

The  interior  of  IzWa  was  paneled  in  cedar,  and  when  he 
opened  it  up  after  an  absence,  it  never  smelled  musty.  Ray 
soon  had  a fire  roaring,  and  Stormy  had  already  assumed  his 
place  on  the  sofa.  It  was  an  enormous  sofa  that  could  seat 


eight;  brass-studded  and  covered  in  thick  black  leather,  Ray 
had  rescued  it  from  an  old  movie  theater  lobby.  Stormy 
blended  right  in  with  the  shiny  cushions. 

Ray  turned  on  the  radio  and  caught  the  tail  end  of  the 
weather,  “...with  expected  accumulations  of  between  four  to 
eight  inches,  and  more  in  the  upper  elevations.  Rev  up  those 
snowblowers,  folks.”  Ray  smiled,  rubbing  his  palms  together, 
visualizing  his  snowblower  in  the  garage,  and  people  scram- 
bling to  the  grocery  store,  buying  up  milk  and  bread. 

After  lunch,  Ray  took  a nap  on  the  opposite  end  of  the 
sofa  and  was  awakened  by  sleet  striking  the  window.  The 
steady  drum  roll  of  sleet  pressed  him  to  do  something,  and  he 
turned  on  his  laptop  to  start  his  writing  project.  His  attention 
was  immediately  diverted  by  the  antics  of  the  zany  camp  red 
squirrel  dashing  up  and  down  the  hemlock  just  outside  the 
window.  He  shut  down  the  computer  and  pulled  on  his 
boots.  There  was  time  for  an  afternoon  stroll  along  the  creek. 

“C’mon,  boy.  Let’s  go  for  a walk,”  Ray  said,  slapping  his 
thigh. 

Stormy  was  nestled  deep  in  the  cushions,  his  graying 
muzzle  on  a pillow,  his  eyes  questioning  the  sanity  of  his 
master  who  would  leave  a warm  cabin  for  a pelting  jaunt  in 
the  sleet. 

They  walked  down  the  path  to  the  creek.  Stormy  charg- 
ing across  the  shallow  riffles,  a new-found  stick  in  his  mouth. 
Once  across,  Ray  turned  and  looked  at  the  path  and  remem- 
bered the  first  time  he  and  Gene  had  walked  down  to  the 
creek  before  a path  was  there,  and  how  taken  she  was  with  the 
beauty  of  the  creek.  “This  is  it.  This  is  the  place,”  she  said. 

He  thought  of  their  daughter,  Kelly,  as  a child,  running 
at  top  speed  down  the  path,  eager  to  try  her  new  rod.  It  was 
right  up  from  these  riffles  at  the  tail  end  of  the  pool  where 
Kelly  caught  her  first  trout.  Later,  she  took  up  fly  fishing,  and 
fishes  today  still.  Last  summer  in  New  Mexico  she  took  him 
up  to  a high  mountain  creek  where  they  caught  eight-inch 
native  cutthroats  on  terrestrials.  Come  spring,  though,  they 
would  be  wading  these  home  waters  together  again. 

The  creekside  path  was  glazed  white,  and  the  twin  pines 
at  the  next  hole  up  looked  like  a tandem  of  tall  black  bishops 
on  a chessboard.  The  sleet  hissed  on  the  pine  boughs,  and  a 
kingfisher  clattered  out  ahead  of  them.  Lhe  kingfisher  had 
always  seemed  to  be  here,  and  Ray  wondered  if  it  was  the  same 
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bird.  This  was  rhe 
stretch  where  he 
taught  l orn  how 
to  dy  cast. 

l orn  did  ev- 
erything with  a 
tloLirish.  He  was 
an  exuberant,  ex- 
citable and  creative 
editor  who  struggled 
with  the  fly  rod  until 
Ray  got  him  here  on 
moving  water.  “Nice 
and  easy. ..three 
motions. ..find  the 
rhythm.  Like  editing 
copy;  nice  and  smooth, 
line  after  line,  line  after 
line.  Nice.  That’s  it.  Don’t 
get  ahead  of  yourself.  Edit 
and  cast  that  line.  Perfect, 
Tom.  Perfect.” 

Ray  and  the  lab  were  far  up 
the  creek  at  the  confluence  of  east  and  west  branches  when  it 
began  to  snow.  It  began  not  with  a prelude  of  a flake  or  two, 
or  a curtain  of  snow  sweeping  in,  but  a collapsing  of  the  sky, 
as  if  the  sagging  sheet  that  was  holding  it  all  up  there  had  let 
loose.  They  turned  back,  and  Ray  grabbed  the  stick  from  the 
Lab’s  mouth  and  trotted  ahead.  Stormy  jumped  and  barked. 
“You  know  what  I’m  thinking  boy?  I’m  thinking  surf  and 
turf  Walleye  and  venison.”  He  tossed  the  stick  down  the 
path  and  the  dog  disappeared  into  the  swirling  flakes. 


AT  FIRST,  HE  THOUGHT  about  cooking  on  the 
stove,  but  that  just  wouldn’t  do,  and  he  decided  against  using 
the  grill  on  the  deck,  opting  for  the  old  stone  fire  circle  he  had 
built  years  ago.  Soon,  the  flames  blazed  up  mightily,  snap- 
ping, sparks  swirling  up  into  the  flakes;  a competition  of  fire 
and  ice.  He  had  the  big  iron  skillet  perched  on  a trio  of  angle 
iron,  and  the  delicious  aroma  of  walleye  fillets  and  venison 
and  smoke  billowed  under  the  hemlocks.  Stormy  sat  at  rapt 
attention,  blinking  snow  from  his  eyes.  “You  know  what 
happened  to  Izaak  Walton’s  fishing  cottage  along  the  River 
Rowe,  don’t  you?  It  was  destroyed  centuries  later  by  fire  while 
the  caretaker  was  frying  fish  for  lunch.”  Ray  knew  this 
because  on  the  fireplace  mantle  he  had  a piece  of  charcoal  that 
was  once  part  of  a timber  from  that  cottage.  “I’m  not 
supposed  to  feed  you  too  much,  but  we  had  a long  walk,  so  I 
guess  it’ll  be  okay.” 

While  the  dog  was  snoring  away,  Ray  booted  up  the 
computer.  The  cold  blue  glow  of  the  screen  clashed  with  the 
warm  light  from  the  fireplace,  and  he  shut  it  off  and  found  a 
pad  and  pencil  and  sat  by  the  fire.  He  turned  the  pad 
horizontally  and  drew  a bird’s-eye  view  of  bis  favorite  stretch 
of  Cedar  Creek.  He  drew  in  rocks  and  logs  and  overhangs.  In 


the  water  he  wrote  anything  that  came  lo  mind;  names  and 
dates  and  favorite  books,  and  he  drew  various  tlies  and  crude 
trout,  and  the  silhouette  of  the  kingfisher.  I his  was  the  river 
ol  his  davs,  and  Ray  fell  asleep  in  the  big  chair,  and  in  his 
dreams  waded  those  waters,  castingat  the  images  that  dimpled 
the  surface  like  rising  trout,  catching  them  again. 

By  midmorning  the  storm  was  over,  and  this  time  the\- 
headed  downstream.  They  would  hike  all  the  way  out  to  the 
highway,  cross  the  bridge,  and  then  swing  back  on  the  road  to 
camp,  from  the  old  bridge  Ray  saw  several  trout  fanning  in 
the  deep  hole.  Stormy  poked  his  head  between  the  railings 
and  dropped  his  stick.  It  bobbed  and  twisted  and  aligned 
itself  to  the  slow  current  and  floated  away. 

In  that  moment  when  Ray  watched  the  stick,  he  realized 
what  a magical  place  the  surface  of  the  water  is.  It  was  a 
window  looking  within,  and  a window  looking  without.  He 
thought  of  all  the  fish  that  he  had  taken  and  returned  through 
that  portal.  I he  huge  musky  at  the  East  Branch  Dam,  which 
when  he  first  saw  it  reminded  him  of  a wolf.  Of  that  day  on 
the  Allegheny  when  the  water’s  surface  was  like  a turnstile, 
giving  up  one  bronzeback  after  another.  And  here  on  Cedar 
Creek,  water  bulging  from  the  backs  of  trout  feeding  on 
terrestrials,  or  the  measured  blup'  of  their  sucking  in  the 
hatch. 

Ray  sat  at  the  table,  holding  the  charred  stub  from 
Walton’s  cabin  while  studying  the  cramped  page  of  what  he 
had  written  the  night  before.  Angling  surely  transcended 
recreation,  and  was  in  essence,  a re-creation;  a venue  that 
allowed  one  to  become  part  of  another,  older  world.  As  water 
was  an  element  in  the  mortar  he  mixed  that  held  together  the 
walls  he  built,  so  too  was  it  an  element  in  the  mortar  of  his  life, 
binding  him  to  all  other  things. 

He  began  writing  then,  and  the  river  of  his  days  flowed 
onto  the  paper.  His  stor}'  ended  with  this  thought: 


The  angler  himself  is  comprised  mostly  of  water,  a fugitive  of 
those  greater  waters;  his  line,  an  umbilical  begging  re-attach- 
ment;  his  lure,  an  offeritig  that  by  its  vei'y  acceptance  tethers  hint 
again  to  all  the  waters  past  and  present,  and  for  one  bright  and 
shining  instant,  he  is  wlwle  agai)i.  O 
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Weight-Length  Estimator  Part  I 


4 

A W.' 

- 

Bluegill 

Inches 

Weight 

4 

0.1 

4.5 

0.1 

5 

0.1 

5.5 

0.2 

6 

0.2 

6.5 

0.3 

7 

0.4 

7.5 

0.5 

8 

0.6 

00 

0.7 

9 

0.9 

9.5 

1.1 

10 

1.3 

10.5 

1.5 

11 

1.8 

11.5 

2.0 

12 

2.4 

12.5 

2.7 

13 

3.1 

Pumpkinseed 

Sunfish 


Inches 

Weight 

4 

0.1 

4.5 

0.1 

5 

0.2 

5.5 

0.2 

6 

0.3 

6.5 

0.4 

7 

0.5 

7.5 

0.6 

8 

0.8 

8.5 

0.9 

9 

1.1 

9.5 

1.4 

10 

1.6 

Chain  Pickerel 

Inches  Weight 
6 0.1  " 


Use  this  information  to  esti- 
mate the  weight  of  yotir  catch 
after  measuring  a Fish’s  length. 
This  information  was  compiled 
from  statewide  lists  ofsui'veyed 
waterways,  so  predicted 
weights  are  statewide  averages. 
All  weights  are  estimates  in 
pounds. 

Cut  out  or  photocopy  this 
page  and  stash  it  in  your  tackle 
box  or  fishing  vest! 


Black  crappie 

White  crappie 

Inches 

Weight 

Weight 

4.5 

0.1 

0.1 

5 

0.1 

0.1 

5.5 

0.1 

0.1 

6 

0.2 

0.1 

6.5 

0.2 

0.2 

7 

0.3 

0.2 

7.5 

0.4 

0.3 

8 

0.4 

0.4 

8.5 

0.5 

0.5 

9 

0.6 

0.6 

9.5 

0.8 

0.7 

10 

0.9 

0.8 

10.5 

1.1 

0.9 

11 

1.2 

1.1 

11.5 

1.4 

1.3 

12 

1.6 

1.5 

12.5 

1.9 

1.7 

13 

2.2 

1.9 

13.5 

2.4 

2.2 

14 

2.8 

2.5 

14.5 

3.1 

2.8 

15 

3.5 

3.1 

15.5 

3.9 

3.5 

16 

4.3 

3.9 

16.5 

4.3 

17 

4.8 

Red-Breasted 

Sunfish 

Inches  Weight 


Yellow  Perch 


Inches 

Weigh 

4.5 

0.1 

5 

0.1 

5.5 

0.1 

6 

0.1 

6.5 

0.2 

7 

0.2 

7.5 

0.3 

8 

0.4 

CO 

0.4 

9 

0.5 

9.5 

0.6 

10 

0.7 

10.5 

0.9 

1 1 

1.0 

11.5 

1.2 

12 

1.4 

12.5 

1.6 

13 

1.8 

13.5 

2.0 

14 

2.3 

14.5 

2.6 

15 

2.9 

Walleye 

Inches  Weight 
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by  Mike  Group 

photos  by  the  author 

It  wasn’t  long  after  daybreak  when 
I heard  the  sound  of  a tail-slapping 
splash.  “Someone’s  hooked  a rain- 
bow,” I thought.  A quick  glance 
upstream  confirmed  my  suspicion. 

One  of  the  lads  was  deftly  leading 
his  prize  into  position  for  a smooth, 
quick  release.  As  he  guided  the  first 
catch  of  the  day  into  slower  water, 
he  became  aware  of  my  observa- 
tion. A broad  smile  flashed  back  at 
me.  Never  losing  his  focus,  he 
withdrew  a pair  of  forceps  from  his 
fishing  vest.  Gingerly  he  removed 
the  fly  from  the  corner  of  the 
rainbow’s  jaw.  All  the  while  he  kept 
the  prize  in  the  cool  water.  Giving 
me  a quick  glance,  he  grinned  and 
opened  his  hands,  allowing  the  trout 
to  swim  away.  He  watched  it  for  as 
long  as  it  was  visible  through  the 
run’s  surface.  Drying  his  hands  on  the  knees  of  his  trousers, 
he  straightened  back  up.  He  prepared  to  cast  again,  but  then 
stopped  for  a moment.  The  boy  extended  his  arm  toward  me. 
There,  between  thumb  and  forefinger,  I could  see  tbe  fly. 
“Tied  this  one  myself,”  he  said.  “Great!  That’s  quite  an 
accomplishment,”  I said.  He  stood  there  for  a few  seconds 
pondering  the  moment.  Shifting  his  gaze  back  to  the  stream, 
the  smooth  flow  of  fly  line  in  the  air  began  to  reappear.  I 
watched  the  line  glide  back  and  forth  in  the  misty  light  of 
dawn. 

I had  volunteered  for  the  gillie  (fishing  guide)  program 
earlier  in  the  spring.  Coordinated  by  Cumberland  Valley 
Trout  Unlimited  Chapter  member  Bill  Durham,  gillies  assist 
the  students  of  the  Rivers  Conservation  and  Fly  Fishing  Youth 
Camp  while  on  the  stream. 


In  the  past  dozen  years  or  so.  I’ve  coordinated  or  assisted 
in  a variety  of  youth  programs.  However,  I wasn’t  prepared 
for  what  I saw  that  day,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  remainder  of 
the  week!  The  camp  presents  a valid  course  of  study, 
combined  with  an  agenda  of  sound  activities. 

Beginnings 

Founded  in  1995,  tbe  Rivers  Conservxition  and  Fly 
Fishing  Youth  Camp  was  largely  created  by  the  late  Dr.  john 
R.  “Jack”  Beck  and  the  late  Enoch  S.  “Inky”  Moore  Ir.  1 heir 
objective  was  to  choose  32  teenagers  who  assumed  roles  of 
leadership  in  their  respective  classes,  d’hey  believed  that 
today’s  young  leaders  will  most  likelv  become  the  adult 
leaders  of  tomorrow. 

The  camp  is  held  at  the  Allenberry  Resort,  near  Boiling 
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Springs,  Cumberland  County.  The 
Yellow  Breeches  Creek  is  nearby.  Oc- 
curring the  third  week  of  June,  the 
course  is  based  on  a highly  structured 
college-level  curriculum.  Subject  mat- 
ter covers  a broad  spectrum  of  related 
topics.  Ecology,  aquatic  biology,  ge- 
ology, hydrogeology,  and  erosion  and 
sedimentation  control  are  a few 
courses.  The  courses  are  punctuated 
with  classes  in  fly  tying.  Each  student 
has  access  to  a fly  tying  vise  and 
materials.  The  tying  sessions  ease  rhe 
intensity  of  some  of  the  more  de- 
manding classes.  In  addition,  classes 
are  also  offered  on  ichthyology,  ripar- 
ian corridor  protection,  watershed 
management,  and  entomology. 

The  courses  are  well-presented 
by  professionals  in  their  fields  of  ex- 
pertise. I found  this  quality  to  be  the 
hallmark  of  all  the  facilitators,  with- 
out exception.  That  key  ingredient 
of  presentation  dynamics  was  evident 
in  all  the  courses  I attended.  These 
folks  knew  their  subject  matter  well, 
and  they  knew  how  to  make  the  top- 
ics interesting. 

The  entire  week  is  a wealth  of 
individuals  sharing  their  knowledge 
and  skills.  In  some  cases,  it  is  not 
necessarily  academic.  George 
Walthour  and  Ered  Bohls  talk  about 
equipment  tepair.  Leon  Chandler 
presents  a talk  on  “Fishing  Around 
the  World”  and  gives  a fly-casting 
demonstration  before  the  “picnic.” 

Retired  WCO  Jan  Cavaney  gives  a 
talk  on  fishing  literature  and  its  role 
in  the  historical  development  of  mod- 
ern-day coldwater  resource  manage- 
ment. In  fact,  it  is  this  “fish  camp” 
atmosphere  that  provides  the  catalyst 
for  a learning  environment. 

Schedule 

Each  day  has  a well-structured  schedule.  After  the 
Sunday  afternoon  orientation,  the  program  moves  right  into 
fly-casting.  After  a half-hour  break.  Art  Rorex  and  Emily 
Zeiders  demonstrate  knot-tying.  Fifteen  minutes  are  given 
for  unpacking.  From  then  on,  students  attend  three  more 
classes  and  then  dinner.  At  1 1 p.m.,  it’s  lights  out.  By  this 
time  the  students  are  aware  that  prudence  dictates  a certain 
amount  of  personal  time  management. 

Monday  through  Thursday  the  schedule  starts  with  a 5 


a.m.  wake-up.  Fly-fishing  on  the  Breeches  bordering  the 
Allenberry  Resort  begins  at  5: 1 5 a.m.  until  breakfast  at  7 a.m. 
The  gillies  are  needed  most  during  this  time,  particularlv 
during  the  first  couple  of  days.  A gillie’s  role  is  to  act  as  an 
advisor  and  guide.  The  gillie  may  also  assist. 

After  breakfast,  the  morning  is  filled  with  three  to  five 
classes  of  varying  topics.  On  Monday  and  fhursday,  lunch 
is  followed  by  a similar  makeup  of  courses  and  instruction. 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday’s  lunch  is  followed  by  four  hours  of 
habitat  work.  Commission  Area  Habirat  Manager  Karl  Lutz 
coordinates  this  program  with  support  from  several  members 
oftheCtimberland  ValleyfTJ chaprer.  I’hissrream  improvc- 
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ment  work  provides  another  opportu- 
nity for  hands-on  experience. 

More  fishing  after  dinner  makes 
time  for  the  gillies  to  resume  their  roles. 
Usually  after  a few  days,  the  gillie  be- 
comes more  of  an  observer. 

ntiring  some  of  the  evenings,  the 
fishing  is  punctuated  with  extra  classes. 
On  Friday,  the  schedule  includes  a 
presentation  on  environmental  law  and 
politics  starting  at  8 a.m.  At  9 a.m.  it  is 
time  for  the  final  exam.  After  lunch, 
Dick  Darr  and  Rod  Cross  present  the 
students  with  their  certificates. 

Applying 

During  the  application  process, 
students  must  write  an  essay  on  why 
they  desire  to  attend  the  camp.  A 
reference  from  a science  teacher  or 
guidance  counselor  is  required  for  con- 
sideration. The  competition  is  fierce. 
Only  32  students  are  selected.  The  cost 
is  $275  for  the  week,  which  includes 
meals  and  accommodations.  No  fish- 
ing experience  is  required,  and  no  one 
needs  to  be  a blossoming  biologist  to 
qualify.  High  motivation  and  a will- 
ingness to  learn  are  ret|tiired.  This 
year,  eight  students  were  female,  25 
percent  of  the  total  attendance. 

d he  efforts  of  the  members  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley  TU  chapter  con- 
tributed to  an  extremely  successful  camp 
this  year. 

In  2001,  the  Rivers  Conservation 
and  Fly  Fishing  Youth  Camp  won  the 
Front  Unlimited  National  Coldwater 
Conservationist  of  the  Year  award  at 
the  "FU  national  convention  in  Port- 
land, Oregon.  Fhat  same  year,  the 
camp  received  the  PA  Ciotmcil  of  1 rout 
Unlimited  Youth  Education  Award. 
In  November  2001,  the  camp  was  fea- 
tured on  FiSPN2’s  TU  I V show. 

Indications  are  that  this  year’s  stu- 
dents and  camp  were  the  best  yet.  The 
2002  Rivers  Conseiwationand  Fly  Fish- 
ing Youth  Camp  represented  a sub- 
stantial successful  achievement.  O 


For  more  information... 

The  2003  Rivers  Conservation  and  Fly  Fishing  Youth 
Camp  is  scheduled  for  Sunday  through  Friday,  June  15-20, 
2003.  The  application  deadline  is  March  15,  2003.  The 
camp  is  limited  to  32  students  ages  14  to  17.  Students  must 
have  been  born  between  June  20,  1985,  and  June  15,  1989. 
For  more  details  and  applications,  contact  Dick  Darr  at  717- 
249-5089,  or  Mike  Klimkos  at  717-243-3056  or 
klimkos@epix.net. 

Contributions  to  support  camp  efforts  or  camper  schol- 
arships are  gratefully  appreciated.  For  details  on  contributing 
to  support  scholarships  or  camp  efforts,  contact  Mike  Klimkos 
at  the  contact  information  above. 
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AT  BRADDOCK  LOC 


by  WCO  Richard  Morder 
Southern  Allegheny  County 


It  was  Saturday,  August  10,  2002,  the  start  of  the 
regatta  weekend  in  Pittsburgh,  and  you  couldn’t 
have  asked  for  a more  beautiful  weekend.  The 
weather  was  sunny  with  temperatures  in  the  upper 
80s,  and  all  the  boaters  were  heading  to  the  Point 
in  Pittsburgh  for  the  festivities  and  the  fireworks. 

Washington  County  WCO  Sean  Sauserman 
and  I had  coordinated  a full  crew  to  man  two  boats 
for  the  evening.  My  patrol  boat  would  be  one  boat  and  the 
other  would  be  a McKeesport  River  Rescue  boat.  Officer 
Scott  Grahn  (McKeesport  River  Rescue),  WCO  Furlong 
(then  a cadet  in  the  16th  WCO  Cadet  Class)  and  I would 
man  the  McKeesport  River  Rescue  boat,  while  WCO 
Sausetman  and  DWCOs  Stan  Caldwell  and  Fran  McCollum 
would  man  the  Commission  patrol  boat. 

We  were  just  leaving  the  McKeesport  Marina  when 
Officer  Grahn  received  a call  on  his  cell  phone  that  a boat  was 
stuck  on  the  Braddock  Dam  (Lock  and  Dam  2 on  the 
Monongahela  River).  Both  boats  responded  immediately, 
lights  and  sirens  on,  and  headed  downriver  about  2 miles. 
We  saw  a 17-foot  runabout  poised  on  top  of  the  lowhead 
dam.  Both  boats  proceeded  cautiously  toward  the  runabout 
because  any  significant  wake  created  by  our  boats  could  send 
the  runabout  over  the  edge. 

One  male  was  on  board  the  runabout.  WCO  Furlong 
used  the  intercom  to  instruct  the  operator  of  the  boat  to  put 
on  a life  jacket  immediately. 

A quick  survey  of  the  scene  showed  us  that  we  needed  to 
get  this  individual  onto  one  of  our  patrol  boats  as  safely  and 
quickly  as  possible.  About  50  boats  both  above  and  below  the 
dam  had  gathered  near  the  dam,  and  the  wakes  from  these 
boats  became  a concern.  The  wind  was  picking  up,  and  the 
small  boat’s  canopy  could  catch  a gust  and  make  the  boat  rock 
back  and  forth,  sending  it  over  the  dam  wall.  Officer  Grahn 
contacted  the  lock  master  and  requested  that  he  open  the  lock 
and  allow  more  water  to  flow  through,  thus  decreasing  the 
water  flow  over  the  lowhead  dam.  The  lock  master  obliged 
immediately. 

The  responders  decided  to  attempt  a floating-tether 
rescue — a two-boat  technique  using  one  boat  as  a platform 
and  one  boat  as  a primary  rescue  craft.  The  two  patrol  boats 
were  connected  at  the  transom.  The  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion boat  approached  the  lodged  boat,  while  the  McKeespott 
boat  helped  guide  the  operation.  Three  attempts  were  made, 
but  they  were  unsuccessful  because  the  current  and  wind 
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pulled  both  boats  off  the  rescue  course. 

Officer  Grahn  had  called  for  assistance  from  any  available 
tugboats,  and  the  tugboat  AWirit' /responded.  The  A)i{^rew J 
moved  in  toward  the  rescue  operation  to  help  shield  the  wind 
and  to  divert  some  of  the  current.  We  cautiously  made 
another  attempt.  DWCO  Caldwell  was  able  to  operate  the 
Commission  boat  close  enough  to  the  stranded  boat  so  that 
WCO  Sauserman  could  toss  the  stranded  individual  a ring 
buoy  withasafety  ropeattached.  WCO  Sauserman  instructed 
the  individual  to  place  the  ring  buoy  around  himself  while 
DWCO  Caldwell  maneuvered  closer.  When  the  bow  of  the 
rescue  boat  was  close  enough,  WCO  Sauserman  assisted  the 
individual  onto  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission  boat.  Both 
rescue  boats  immediately  left  the  danger  area. 

When  we  got  the  individual  to  safety,  we  asked  how  he  got 
stuck  on  the  dam.  His  reply  was  that  he  never  saw  the  dam 
until  it  was  a few  feet  in  front  of  him.  He  stated  that  he  did  see 
the  signs,  which  read,  “Restricted  area,  boats  keep  out.”  He 
wanted  to  get  a closer  look  at  the  new  dam  that  was  under 
construction.  Appropriate  charges  were  filed. 

This  individual  did  get  a closer  look,  which  could  have 
turned  out  to  be  his  last,  if  not  for  the  rescuers’  teamwork.  A 
special  thanks  goes  to  my  fellow  officers.  Officer  Scott  Grahn 
ofMcKeesport,  and  the  Braddock  Lock  and  Dam  2 personnel 
for  a job  well  done. 

Special  thanks  go  to  the  crew  of  the  m^Aiidreiv /for  their 
assistance,  as  well  as  the  Braddock  Volunteer  Fire  Gompanv 
No.  2 for  standing  by  downriver  during  the  rescue  operation. 

Those  who  took  part  in  the  rescue  operation:  Aboard 
McKeesport  River  Rescue  Boat  RP3'.  Officer  Scott  Grahn, 
McKeesport  River  Rescue  Instructor/Training  Coordinator; 
WCOs  Rich  Morder  and  Larry  Furlong;  Aboard  the  PA  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  patrol  boat:  WCO  Sean  Sauserman  and 
DWCOs  Stan  Caldwell  and  Fran  McCollum;  Aboard 
McKeesport  River  Rescue  Personal  Watercraft  RP2\  Steve 
Kondrosky  Jr.,  McKeesport  River  Rescue;  and  aboard 
McKeesport  River  Rescue  Boat  RPR.  McKeespott  River 
Rescue  Firefighters  Ed  Harmon  and  )im  Young.  Q 
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Are  you  a Stream  Reader? 

Do  you  ever  wonder  where  certain  animals  live  in  a 
stream?  How  about  where  to  catch  a certain  fish?  Or 
which  bait  to  use  and  where  to  collect  it?  Sticcessf-ul 
anglers  and  naturalists  can  answer  these  questions 
because  they  know  how  to  read  a stream. 


How  water  works 

Water  is  simple.  It  flows  because  of  gravity  and 
tries  to  get  downhill  as  fast  as  possible.  How  fast  water 
moves  depends  on  the  land’s  slope,  or  steepness. 
Along  the  way,  water’s  speed,  or  velocity,  influences 
the  shape  of  a stream  channel.  Moving  water  has 
force,  ft  wears  and  carries  away  particles  like  clay,  silt, 
sand,  gravel,  pebbles,  rubble  (or  cobble)  and  boulders. 
The  faster  water  moves,  the  bigget  the  things  it  can 
carry.  It  doesn’t  take  much  water  velocity  to  pick  up 
and  carry  a sand  particle  the  size  of  a pinhead.  But 
water  has  to  move  much  faster  to  pick  up  and  carry 
marble-sized  gravel  or  golf  ball-sized  pebbles.  And  it 
bas  to  move  even  faster  to  push  rubble  the  size  of 
softballs  along  the  stream  bottom.  This  kind  of  force 
is  more  than  enough  to  push  you  off  your  feet  in  water 
above  your  knees! 

Clay  and  silt  particles  are  small  and  easy  for  water 
to  carry.  But  they  are  also  cohesive  (they  stick  to  each 
other).  It  takes  a lot  of  force  to  erode  them — about  as 
much  water  velocity  as  it  takes  to  move  gravel  and 
pebbles. 


Straight  or  meandering? 

The  shape  of  a channel  is  also  influenced  by  the  geology 
of  the  surrounding  land.  A headwater  stream  in  the  mountains 
will  probably  have  a straight  stream  channel.  The  water 
fast  and  clean.  The  bottom  is  usually  covered  with  sand,  gravel 
or  boulders.  This  is  where  you  will  find  all  of  the  trout’s 
food — daces  hiding  under  the  boulders,  stonefly  nymphs 
clinging  to  the  rocks  and  caddisfly  larvae  with  their  cases  made 
of  large  sand  grains.  Think  “wild  brook  trout.”  They  are 
adapted  to  the  fast  water  in  these  small  heaciwater  streams 
Try  baitfishing  with  a small  worm,  blacknose  dace  or 
stonefly  nymph.  You  could  also  use  a mayfly  nymph, 
caddisfly  larva  or  streamer  if  you  prefer  flyfishing. 

The  stream  conditions  are  much  different  when  the 
slope  of  the  land  becomes  less  steep.  Water  is  in  less  of  a 
hurry  and  takes  its  time  down  the  stream  channel.  Sediment 
typically  falls  out  of  this  slow-moving  water  and  stays  on  the 
stream  bottom.  Stream  in  a flat  floodplain  may  have  many 
meanders,  or  bends.  Meanders  make  a stream  longer  and 
increase  the  amount  of  habitat.  They  also  increase  the 
quality  of  the  habitat.  These  benefits  help  your  fishing. 

Here’s  how: 

Water  erodes  stream  banks.  It  undercuts  the  outside 
bank  because  it  flows  faster  on  tbe  outside  bend.  You’ll 
often  see  tree  roots  exposed  beneath  these  undercut  banks. 

It’s  the  perfect  habitat  for  aquatic  insects,  forage  fish, 
panfish,  trout  and  bass. 

The  water  on  the  inside  bentf  flows  slower.  Sediment 
and  other  materials  carried  by  the  flowing  water  are 
deposited  here.  Where  to  fish  in  these  spots  should  be 
easy  to  figure  out.  Stand  on  the  inside  bank  and  make 
the  perfect  cast  toward  the  root  tangles  under  the 
opposite  bank.  Which  bait  should  you  use?  Think 
about  the  critters  that  live  under  that  bank!  Try 
drifting  a small  shiner,  dragonfly  nymph  or 
crayfish — live  bait  or  imitation.  Worms 
also  work  great. 


Riffles,  runs,  pools 

A stream  reader  should  also 
focus  on  riffles,  nowand  pools.  Each 
one  provides  a different  habitat.  A 
riffle  is  shallow  with  lots  of  rocks 
that  break  the  surface.  These  rocks 
provide  great  habitat  for  algae, 
aquatic  insects  and  small  fish.  Larger 
fish  like  trout  and  bass  often  move 
into  the  riffles  to  search  for  dinner. 
Baitcasters  should  try  a worm  or 
minnow.  Avoid  using  sinkers  so 
your  offering  drifts  naturally. 
Spincasters  can  try  small  plugs  and 
spinners.  They  work  best  if  you 
cast  upstream  and  fish  them  down 
through  the  riffles  in  the  direction 
of  the  waiting  fish  (fish  will  be 
facing  upstream).  Fly  casters  may 
want  to  try  mayfly  nymphs,  stonefly 
nymphs  or  caddisflv  larvae. 


places  \s  here  hsli  hide,  rest  ,ind  capuire 
food  from  the  surface.  I'ooK  hate  lois 
of  woody  debris  anil  detritus  (decai  ing 
leases,  sticks  and  animal  material,. 
Detritus  is  an  important  [tart  of  ihe 
food  chain.  .Some  aquatic  insects  eat 
detritus.  1 his  means  that  where  there 
are  aquatic  insects,  there  s fish! 

Wood)'  debris  is  important  be- 
cause it  provides  places  where  fish  and 
other  critters  hide.  1 r\-  baitfishing  a 
minnow  or  crayfish  along  the  edge  of 
woody  debris.  Small  plugs  or  spinners 
work  well  w'hen  fished  to  imitate  an 
injured  minnow.  Pools  arc  also  great 
places  for  casting  a drv  flv.  \^'ait  to  see 
a rising  trout.  Then  carefulK’  cast  just 
above  it.  Allow'  the  fly  to  drift  slow!)- 
toward  the  strike  zone  and. ..barn'. 

Now'  you  are  an  expert  Stream 
Reader.  Well,  not  exactly.  I here  is 
much  more  to  it  than  just  this  informa- 
tion, but  those  skills  will  come  with 
experience.  You  have  the  basics,  so  take 
a step  back  the  next  time  you  are  fishing 
or  participating  in  that  stream  stud\' 
with  your  school  class  and  use  this 
information  to  understand  how’  a stream 
flows.  O 


Ktins  are  deep  and  fast. 
Rocks  do  not  break  the  sur- 
face, although  runs  may  be 
turbulent.  Bass  and  trout  rest 
along  the  edges  of  a run  and 
dart  into  the  current  when 
food  passes  by.  A catfish  might 
even  be  waiting  at  the  tail  end 
ofa  run  for  that  perfect  bite  to 
eat.  Any  live  or  supermarket 
bait  will  work.  Trv'  worms, 
minnows,  aquatic  insects, 
chicken  liver,  dough  balls, 
shrimp  or  corn.  Just  make 
sure  you  use  enough  weight 
to  keep  your  bait  down,  where 
the  fish  are  waiting.  Fly  cast- 
ers should  also  use  enough 
weight  to  keep  their  nymphs 
or  wet  flies  deep  enough. 

Pools  are  wide,  deep  sec- 
tions that  have  a slow  current. 
They  often  occur  after  riffles 
and  runs.  Pools  make  great 
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Levi  Thompson,  age  8,  caughr  this 
nice  21 -inch  rainbow  trout  with  a fly 
rod  on  Kettle  Creek.  The  action  took 
place  while  camping  with  his  family  at 
Ole  Bull  State  Bark,  Potter  County. 


Hunter 
Hayes,  age  2, 
shows  one  of 
his  First  Fish,  a 
nice  bluegill 
that  he  caught 
with  his  father 
and  grandfa- 
ther at  Cross 
Cheek  Lake, 
Washington 
County. 


Rachel  Phelps  shows  off  the  big 
largemouth  bass  she  caught  during 
her  fourth  birthday  party  at  her 
grandfather’s  farm  pond  in  Slippery 
Rock,  Butler  County. 


Veterans  Day  steelhead 

I awoke  at  4 a.m.  November  1 2 and  the  temperature  was  22  degrees.  I wasn’t  going 
to  freeze  for  a fish,  so  1 rolled  over  and  woke  up  at  S;30  a.m.  Ditto  at  6:30  a.m.  1 finally 
got  up  at  7:30  a.m.  and  left  at  8:30  a.m.  for  Elk  Creek,  Erie  County.  Arrived  at  1 0:30 
a.m.  It  was  a good  day  from  the  start — Veterans  Day.  Everyone  had  lots  of  hookups 
and  it  was  very  crowded.  I probably  had  hooked  and  landed  six  steelhead  and  kept  two 
before  noon. 

Large  fish  sound  like  a brick  when  they  hit  the  water.  This  fish  sounded  like  a cinder 
block.  “Fish  on,’’  1 yelled,  and  all  nearby  anglers  pulled  their  lines  out.  Thanks,  guys! 
f he  fish  headed  “hard  right”  to  the  lake  and  then  in  a flash  it  took  a “hard  left”  up  the 
creek.  My  reel  drag  was  screaming!  I just  wanted  to  hold  on.  The  fish  went  under  a 
weeping  willow  tree’s  roots,  over  a submerged  wood  pile  and  up  to  a fork  in  the  creek. 
1 held  my  10-foot  ultralight  rod  high,  trying  to  keep  the  fish’s  head  up  and  out  of  the 
timber.  He  got  out  of  the  wood  and  came  back  downstream.  After  tearing  up  the  creek 
in  front  of  us,  lim  Panik,  a friend  who  was  fishing  next  to  me,  netted  it.  It  was  my  fish 
of  a lifetime  and  all  this  excitement  happened  with  6-pound  test. 

1 hanks  to  the  20  or  30  courteous  anglers  who  let  me  play  this  monster  to  the  net! 


Joel  Behrendt,  age  1 f,  is  proud  of  the 
5.82-pound,  23-inch  largemouth  bass 
he  caught  in  an  Erie  County  pond.  The 
bass  grabbed  a crankbait  and  earned 
Behrendt  a Junior  Angler  Award. 


Eric  Rupert  caught  this  1 1 -pound 
musky  in  the  Allegheny  River  near 
Harmarville,  Allegheny  County.  Eric 
was  fishing  from  shore,  and  the  musky 
hit  a live  shiner. 


Frank  J.  Sulzer  Jr.,  Mckees  Rocks 
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Whai  is  the  most  popular  sport 
fish  in  Pennsyhania?  If  you  said 
trout,  you're  right!  In  fact,  trout 
are  so  popular  that  one  species  of 
trout  is  the  state  fish.  Can  you 
guess  which  one? 


Trout  are  found  in  every  county  in  our  state. 
There  may  e\en  be  a trout  stream  close  to  your 
house.  In  Z002.,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  o Boat 
Commission  raised  and  stocked  about  3.8 
million  trout.  If  you  counted  every  one  from 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  you’d  have 
a bit  more  than  1.9  million  people  (according 
to  the  2.000  Census).  That  means  the  Fish  o 
Boat  Commission  stocked  almost  twice  as 
many  trout  as  there  are  people  in  the  three 
largest  cities  in  Pennsylvania.  There  are  also 
millions  of  trout  that  grow  up  in  the  wild. 

Trout  fishing  in  Pennyslvania  is  impor- 
tant to  a lot  of  people.  More  than  half  of  the 
state's  i.z  million  anglers  say  they  fish  for 
trout.  All  together,  they  spend  more  than  8 
million  days  fishingfor  trout  in  Pennsylvania! 
Trout  fishing  isn’t  just  important  to  these  an- 
glers. It's  also  important  to  the  people  who 
sell  these  anglers  licenses,  bait  and  tackle, 
food,  and  gas  to  get  them  to  their  fishingspots . 

This  PLAY  newsletter  is  devoted  to  trout. 
Read  on  and  learn  more  about  trout  and  trout 
fishing. 


By  the  way,  the  state  fish  is  the  brook  trout. 


illustration  - Ron  Kuhn 
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Kingdom:  Animalia  (animals) 

Phylum:  Chordata  (spinal  chord) 

Class:  Osteicthyes  (honyfishes) 

Family:  Salmonidae  (trout  and  salmon) 


tree 
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N means  that  the  species  is  nathe  to  Pennsyl\ania 
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illustration  ■ Ron  Kuhn 


I rout  fishing  can  be  lots  of  fun!  Two  popular  methods  are 
flyfishitig  and  spin  fishing.  Here  are  some  basics  of  using 
this  kind  of  gear  for  trout. 


Spinfishing 

Spinning  rods  use  light 
monofilament  line  and  the 
weight  of  the  lure  or  bait  cast  to 
reach  trout.  Trout  anglers  use 
light  line,  such  as  4-pound  test, 
to  avoid  frightening  the  trout. 
Common  lures  are  spinners, 
small  crankbaits  and  jigs.  Popu- 
lar baits  include  worms,  min- 
nows, mealworms  and  corn. 


Flyfishing 


flyfishing  uses  a lieaAyfly 
line  to  cast  a light  fly.  Fly  rods 
arc  rated  by  the  “weight”  of 
the  line.  Rods  of  3-weight 
through  5-wcight  are  com- 
monly used  with  floating  line 
for  trout.  Flies  used  for  trout 
mimicwhat  they  eat,  like  may- 
flies, caddisflies,  minnows 
and  cra>fish. 


illustration  - Ron  Kuhn 
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You  must  make  an  important  decision  if  you  are  1 ucky 
enough  to  hook  and  land  a trout.  That  question  is, 
what  will  you  do  with  the  fish?  What  you  do  with  the 
trout  you  land  depends  on  the  season,  the  size  of  the 
fish  and  you.  You  have  two  options:  Release  the  fish 

Releasing  Your  Trout 

In  some  areas,  you  may  be  required  to  release  your 
trout.  It  can  help  our  natural  resources  to  release  fish.  If 
you  plan  to  release  your  catch,  here  are  some  tips: 


or  keep  the  fish.  Don’t  wait  until  you'A  e hooked  a fish 
to  ask  and  answer  this  question.  You  should  know 
vuhat  you  will  do  with  the  trout  you  catch  before  you 
cast  a line. 


by  Rob  Criswell 

photos  by  the  author 


rarest  species  and  varieties,  and  to  exchange  intormation  on 
breeding,  availability  and  collecting. 

Most  Pennsylvania  residents  are  unaware  that  wild  killi- 
fish  thrive  in  many  Pennsylvania  wateiwcays.  Although  the 
appearance  of  these  natives  cannot  compare  to  some  of  the 
truly  striking  species  from  more  exotic  regions,  they  are 
handsome  nevertheless,  and  are  some  of  the  toughest  fish  that 
swim. 

Otir  killies  are  small  fish,  seldom  reaching  five  inches  in 
length,  with  a flattened  head  and  back,  upward-facing  mouth, 
and  single  dorsal  fm.  Because  they  frequently  spend  consid- 


describe streams 
and  river  channels,  and 
the  small,  finny  inhabitants 
became  “killfish.”  Although  the 
name  “killifish”  didn’t  achieve  popular- 
ity until  the  late  1800s,  the  first  written 
reference  to  this  term  appeared  in  1788  when  a 
German  scientist  described  the  mummichog  from  the  waters 
of  New  York. 

There  are  reliable  records  from  Pennsylvania  waters  for  at 
least  three  species  of  killies,  but  only  one,  the  banded  killifish, 
can  be  considered  a true  freshwater  fish.  Its  scientific  name  is 
Fundiiliis  diaphaniis.  “Fundulus,”  which  is  also  the  genus 
name  for  our  other  killifishes,  is  Latin  for  “bottom,”  which 
conflicts  with  the  “topminnow”  name  for  this  general  group. 
It  probably  is  a reference  to  one  species’  habit  of  burying  itself 
in  the  muck  during  winter  months.  The  species  name 
“diaphantis”  means  “transparent,”  although  that,  too,  is  a bit 


Killifish  are  known  around  the  globe  as  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  desirable  groups  of  aquarium  fishes.  The  International 
Killifish  Association,  the  American  Killifish  Association,  and 
countless  local  chapters  here  and  abroad  are  devoted  solely  to 
this  fascinating  order.  There  are  also  countless  “killie” 
meetings  and  conventions  that  draw  aqtiarists  from  far  and 
wide  to  show,  sell  and  trade  the  most 
gorgeous  and 


erable  time  near  the  water’s  surface.  North  America’s  killifish 
are  also  referred  to  as  “topminnows.” 

Although  many  more  species  may  be  found  in  the  tropics 
than  in  the  United  States,  the  word  “killifish”  is  as  American 
as  apple  pie.  In  the  1700s,  Dutch  Americans  used  the  word 

“kille,”  or  “kil,”  to 
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ot  a stretch. 

Banded  killifish  may  be 
found  in  all  the  state’s  major 
drainages,  but  they  are  most 
abundant  in  the  southcentral 
and  southeast  regions.  This 
adaptable  fish  is  content  in  a 
wide  variety  of  habitat  situa- 
tions. It  is  common  in  the  fresh- 
water tidal  creeks  of  the  lower 
Delaware  River  Watershed,  but 
may  also  be  found  in  inland 
lakes,  ponds  and  sluggish  sections  of  streams  and  rivers.  It  is 
abundant  along  the  Lake  Erie  shoreline  and  some  tributaries. 

Banded  killies  most  often  move  about  in  small  groups  or 
large  schools.  Although  they  require  sluggish  current,  or  none 
at  all,  they  are  not  finicky  about  whether  their  habitat  includes 
muck,  silt,  sand,  gravel  or  larger  stones,  and  they  can  live  with 
or  without  vegetation  and  debris.  Although  they  prefer  fresh 
water,  experiments  have  determined  that  they  can  survive  in 
water  with  salinity  as  high  as  73  percent,  or  twice  the  salt 
content  of  seawater. 


called'  forage  fish  have  been  made 
in  the  region  around  New  (iastle 
and  perhaps  other  areas  with  fish 
taken  from  the  Delaware  drainage 
in  eastern  I’ennsyhania.” 

I'he  eastern  subspecies  also 
spread  rapidly  in  Lake  Erie,  but  the 
western  race  appears  to  have  all  but 
disappeared.  Scientists  are  uncer- 
tain whether  the  introduced  killie 
pushed  the  native  fish  out,  or  if  it  is 
simply  more  tolerant  of  poor  water 
quality,  and  filled  the  void  left  when  pollutants  rendered  lakes 
and  streams  unfit  for  the  western  variety,  whose  present  status 
now  is  uncertain. 

The  rarest  of  our  topminnows  is  the  striped  killifish,  a 
strictly  tidewater  fish  that  can  be  found  onl\'  in  the  Delaware 
Estuary.  This  killie  takes  “sexual  dimorphism”  (physical 
appearance  differences  between  males  and  females  of  one 
species)  to  a new  level.  While  both  are  striped,  the  male  marks 
are  vertical  and  the  female’s  are  horizontal,  giving  the  impres- 


Banded killifish  may  be  found  in  all 
the  staters  major  drainages,  but 
they  are  most  abundant  in  the 
southcentral  and  southeast  regions. 


Male  striped  killifish 


The  banded  killifish  is  a handsome  fish,  with  a straw- 
colored  back  and  silvery  sides,  which  may  also  show  a pink  or 
bluish  sheen.  There  are  eight  to  25  dark  vertical  bars  on  the 
sides  (males  usually  have  more  than  females).  During  the 
breeding  season,  the  colors  of  the  male  intensify,  with  the 
sides  becoming  an  iridescent  blue  and  showing  as  bright 
stripes. 

There  are  two  subspecies  of  the  banded  killie  in  Pennsyl- 
vania waters.  The  western  subspecies,  which  has  fewer 
vertical  bars  than  its  relative,  is  restricted  to  the  Eake  Erie  and 
Ohio  River  watersheds.  The  eastern  variety,  originally 
confined  to  the  Atlantic  watersheds,  is  now 
found  throughout  the  state.  In 
1942,  Edward  Raney,  an  ich- 
thyologist studying  the  distri- 
bution of  western  Pennsylva- 
nia fishes,  discovered  the  east- 
ern subspecies  in  the  Beaver 
River  Watershed  in  Eawrence 

County.  He  wrote,  “I  have  been 

. , , , . ^ , Mummichoq 

informed  that  stockings  of  so- 


sion  they  are  different  species. 
The  strangely  named  mummichog 
is  somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to  the  banded 
killifish,  but  it  has  a shorter  snout  and  deeper  body.  The 
name  is  Native  American,  and  means  “going  in  crowds,  ” 
because  of  the  fish’s  social  nature.  Females  are  tmiformlv 
marked  and  plain,  but  males  have  a combination  of  iridescent 
flecks  and  faint  bars,  and  a black  spot  on  the  back  of  the  dorsal 
fin  that  becomes  encircled  in  bright  yellow  during  the  breed- 
ing season.  In  the  spring,  the  male  mummichog  can  be  a 
brilliantly  colored  fish. 

Mtimmichogs  prefer  some  salt  in  their  water,  and  they 
thrive  in  tidal  creeks  and  estuaries.  Although  Pennsvlvania’s 
southeastern  lowlands  are  primarilv  freshwater,  these  killies 

are  abundant  in  manv  of 
the  area’s  water- 
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Banded  killifish 


ways,  rheir 
bvorite  habitat  has  earned 
them  the  nicknames  “mud  minnow” 
and  “marsh  minnow.” 

Mummies  are  true  “tough  guys”  of  the  fish  world.  They 
can  survive  water  temperatures  as  high  as  95  degrees  and 
breathe  atmospheric  oxygen  (like  us)  if  there’s  none  dissolved 
in  the  water.  To  contend  with  severe  winter  conditions  and 
constant  tidal  fluctuations,  they  burrow  into  the  bottom  silt 
to  depths  of  six  inches  and  sometimes  don’t  emerge  until 
April  water  temperatures  reach  nearly  60  degrees. 

Even  their  eggs  are  tough!  Mummichogs  spawn  only 
with  the  high  tides  of  a full  or  new  moon,  leaving  their  eggs, 
which  are  covered  with  a natural  adhesive,  sticking  to  vegeta- 
tion that  becomes  exposed  to  the  air  as  the  water  recedes, 
f hey  take  no  chances  that  one  spawning  event  will  keep  their 
populations  going  under  such  conditions,  so  they  repeat  this 
behavior  as  manyas  eight  times  each  season.  To  improve  their 
odds  even  more,  each  female’s  ovaries  may  be  up  to  30  percent 
of  their  total  body  weight,  and  they  may  lay  300  eggs  at  a time. 

But  their  ability  to  tolerate  pollution  is  where  the  mummie 
really  shines.  This  killie  has  the  ability  to  adapt  to  toxic 
conditions  that  would  kill  just  about  any  other  fish.  When 
others  of  the  same  species  are  released  in  these  foul  conditions, 
they  die  off,  too,  indicating  that  the  locals  have  adjusted  as  a 
population  over  time. 

In  addition  to  its  tolerance  for  pollution,  the  mummi- 
chog  is  a stay-at-home,  sometimes  remaining  within  a 35- 
yard  section  of  stream  its  entire  life,  and  seldom  venturing 
into  waters  more  than  1 0 feet  deep.  This  combination  makes 
it  an  ideal  “bio-indicator”  for  monitoring  polluted  sites. 

Such  is  the  case  in  Virginia’s  severely  degraded  Elizabeth 
River.  Mummies  are  used  there  to  assess  changes  in  the  river’s 
health  and  to  track  its  condition  over  time.  In  some  areas  that 
are  badly  polluted  with  petrochemicals,  the  fish  exhibited 
incidences  of  liver  cancer  of  nearly  50  percent,  and  over  90 
percent  had  pre-cancerotis  liver  lesions.  As  the  river’s  health 
improves,  so  should  that  of  the  mummies.  The  Elizabeth 
River  Project  has  adopted  the  slogan  “Make  the  mtimmichog 
well  again!” 

Pennsylvania’s  killifish  are  important  ecologically  as  a 
forage  fish  for  larger  species  in  areas  where  their  numbers  are 
healthy,  and,  unlikely  as  it  may  seem,  as  a predator.  Killies  are 
voracious  feeders  on  aquatic  insect  larvae,  and  are  particularly 
fond  of  mosquitoes.  In  fact,  banded  killies  and  mummies 
have  been  widely  stocked  in  lowland  areas  for  mosquito 


control.  1 heir 
upward-facing  mouth 
makes  them  perfectly  adapted  for  prey- 
ing on  mosc|uito  larvae  wriggling  at  the  water’s  sur- 
face. 

Killies  are  commonly  used  as  baitfish.  Their  topwater 
habits  make  them  easy  for  seiners  to  locate  and  collect,  and 
their  tolerance  of  low  oxygen  and  crowded  conditions  allows 
them  to  be  readily  produced  commercially. 

T he  survival  ability  of  the  banded  killifish,  both  on  the 
hook  and  in  the  bait  bucket,  is  legendary.  There  are  reports 
of  it  living  several  days  packed  in  wet  leaves.  Similarly, 
mummichogs,  used  frequently  as  a saltwater  baitfish,  are 
sometimes  sold  wrapped  in  wet  newspapers.  If  you  have  ever 
bought  “minnies”  for  flounder  fishing  at  the  New  Jersey 
Shore,  you  have  met  the  mtimmichog. 

Whether  in  its  role  as  an  aquarium  fish,  baitfish,  mos- 
quito controller,  forage  fish,  or  environmental  indicator,  the 
adaptable  killie  proves  the  adage  “it’s  the  little  things  that 
count.”  Q 


For  more  information... 

• International  Killifish  Association: 
http://killifish.vrx.net 

• American  Killifish  Association: 
www.aka.org 

• North  American  Native  Fishes  Associa- 
tion: www.nanfa.org 

• Elizabeth  River  Project  and  mummi- 
chogs: 

http://www.elizabethriver.org/monitor- 

ing/mummichogfacts.htm 
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REMINDER  ON 
MAINTENANCE 


by  Art  Michaels 


photo-Art  Michaels 


My  fishing  partner  hooked  the  first  fish  of  the  day, 
but  I laughed  at  his  reefs  squeaking,  gritty  grinding 
and  stop-and-go  action.  “You  gotta  get  that  thing 
serviced,”  I snickered. 

“I  know,”  he  said.  “It  hasn’t  been  lubed  in  about 
10  years.” 

He  had  lied.  He  had  never  maintained  that  reel 
in  the  1 5 years  since  he  had  bought  it.  Years  ago  he 
knew  the  reel  needed  attention.  But  his  frugal  side 
couldn’t  reconcile  paying  an  exhorbitant  fee  for  a 
relatively  easy  task,  and  his  lazy  side  balked  at 
performing  the  work  himself.  He  couldn’t  over- 
come the  persistent  dread  of  dissecting  the  reel  and 
then  forgetting  how  to  put  the  parts  back.  His  fear 
was  probably  unfounded.  Still,  some  reels  are  easy  to 
maintain,  while  others  can  be  more  complicated. 

He  didn’t  want  to  discover  how  complicated  main- 
taining his  reel  could  be  after  lining  up  all  the  parts 
on  his  workbench. 

I reminded  him  of  a solution.  Many  manulacturers 
repair  and  maintain  their  reels,  and  most  often  other  brands 
you  might  send.  In  my  experience,  their  service  isn’t  always 
instantaneous,  but  it’s  fast  enough  during  the  off-season. 
Their  work  is  terrific,  they  use  original  parts,  the  tasks  are 
performed  by  experienced  technicians  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  products,  and,  best  of  all,  the  cost  is  reasonable.  All 
these  benefits  make  this  option  a great  value. 

Last  November,  my  partner  and  I sent  a baitcasting  reel 
and  a spinning  reel  to  the  manufacturer’s  service  department. 
Both  reels  were  the  same  brand.  Thirteen  business  days  later, 
the  reels  arrived  at  my  front  door.  The  manufacturer  replaced 
the  drag  washers,  cleaned  and  lubed  the  reels,  and  on  one  reel 
even  replaced  a drag  knob  with  a redesigned,  new  part.  This 
expert  work  for  both  reels  cost  $43,  including  taxes  and 
shipping. 

My  partner  has  vowed  that  when  his  penny-pinching 
side  emerges  or  when  laziness  overcomes  him  the  next  time 
this  task  needs  to  be  performed,  off  to  the  manufacturer  his 
reels  will  go! 

Remember  the  owner’s  documents  that  came  with  your 
new  reel?  In  this  information  manufacturers  list  their  repair 


and  maintenance  options  and  authorized  repair  and  mainte- 
nance providers.  You  could  also  find  manufacturers’  contact 
information  and  service  details  on  the  World  Wide  Web. 
Here  are  a few  places  to  start: 

• abu-garda.com 

• daiwa.com 

• finnorfishing.com 

• fishmitchell.com 

• pennreels.com 

• pfluegerfishing.com 

• shakespeare-fishing.com 

• shimano.com 

• zebco.com 

If  you’re  still  inclined  to  perlorm  this  maintenance  vour- 
self,  check  the  November/December  2002  PAdrB's  “SM  AR  f 
Angler’s  Notebook”  for  “Reel  Maintenance,”  by  Carl  Haensel. 

Now  is  a good  time  to  take  care  of  these  tasks.  Properlv 
maintained  equipment  gives  you  the  best  chance  to  land  the 
big  ones  this  year.O 
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by  Dennis  LaBare 


When  a group  mostly  of  Trout  Unlimited  members  and 
experienced  trout  Fishermen  from  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton traveled  to  Chambersbtirg  on  a chance  in  mid- 1988,  no 
one  had  any  idea  what  could  come  of  the  enterprise.  Nearly 
1 5 years  later,  anyone  who  cares  to  know  recognizes  Falling 
Spring  Greenway,  Inc.  (FSG),  as  perhaps  the  premier  all- 
volunteer grassroots  stream  conservation  initiative  ever  formed. 
I’oday,  along  with  many  other  preceding  accomplishments, 
this  group  has  recently  completed  what  some  call  the  most 


An  over-wide  stream  section  (above) 
before  it  was  narrowed.  The  same  area 
(right)  after  the  channel  was  narrowed 
on  both  sides.  Improvements  that  make 
the  stream  appear  almost  completely 
different  take  several  weeks  to  complete. 


ambitious  stream  restoration  undertaking  in  the  eastern  U.S. 
FI  ere  is  that  story. 


Beginnings 

The  key  to  FSG’s  success  was  couched  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  interested  local  citizens,  trout  fishermen  and  TUers. 
To  come  to  a semi-rural  town  from  the  big  city,  unknown  to 
all  there,  was  a huge  liability  in  itself  The  introduction  was 
accomplished  through  a letter  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
Falling  Spring  Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited  over  my 
signature,  then  renting  a meeting  room,  and  showing 
up.  To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  locals  who  appeared, 
the  meeting  went  off  well  and  progress  commenced 
almost  immediately. 

An  important  element  in  the  organizational  progress 
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of  any  group  effort  is  develop!  ng  a plan  that  sets  forth  what  the 
group  wishes  to  accomplish.  While  FSG  had  no  truly  formal 
planning  process,  we  did  have  periodic  meetings  and  constant 
telephone  contact  that  serv'ed  the  same  purpose.  Even  though 
many  of  us  had  significant  volunteer  or  professional  careers  of 
considerable  tenure  or  importance  that  were  related  to  the 
FSG  mission,  we  were,  in  the  end,  strictly  volunteers  with  no 
paid  staff  working  directly  for  us  or  provided  for  us  by  any 
other  entity. 

At  some  point  in  our  endeavors,  even  the  year  of  which 
I cannot  remember,  FSG  knew  it  wanted  eventually  to 
undertake  the  restoration  of  one  of  the  most  degraded  sec- 
tions of  the  Falling  Spring  Branch,  known  as  the  Quarty 
Meadow  Reach.  To  understand  the  need  for  this  effort  is  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  history  of  the  Falling  Spring 
valley  and  even  that  of  the  borough  of  Chambersburg,  and 
even  other  conremporaty  efforts  at  stream  restoration. 

There  are  manv  well-intentioned  groups  that  care  vety 
much  for  the  resource  they  have  chosen  to  steward.  Some, 
however,  place  undue  burdens  on  themselves,  often  because 
of  a lack  of  information  or  stubbornness  and  the  refusal  to 
recognize  that  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  technical  and 
organization  assistance  available  from  similar  groups  or  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

In  contrast,  early  on,  FSG  had  identified  and  built  a 
relationship  with  an  established,  reputable  firm  that  worked 
with  us  on  smaller  projects  of  our  own  design.  When  larger 
sums  for  larger  restoration  projects  became  available,  we  were 
ready.  By  “ready,”  I mean  that  the  first  proposal  we  submitted 
was  thorough  in  its  technical  approach,  costs,  planning — 
everything.  Our  consultant  had  other  experience  with  seek- 
ing and  obtaining  other  types  of  public  funds,  so  we  were 
perfectly  positioned  to  combine  his  experience  and  expertise 
with  FSG’s  well-established  organization,  which  had  deliv- 
ered visible  results  for  over  a decade. 

Understanding  the  resource  problem 

About  1764,  Benjamin  Chambers  settled  in  the  area  of 
the  town  that  now  bears  his  namesake.  At  that  time,  water  was 
an  important  natural  means  of  providing  power  for  milling 
operations.  What  followed  was  the  construction  of  a series  of 
lakes  up  and  down  the  Falling  Spring  Branch:  The  millraces 
provided  turning  power  for  the  mills. 

Ifyou  think  about  this  for  a moment,  it  will  occur  to  most 
people  that  there  is  very  little  downhill  gradient  to  any 
limestone  spring  in  the  Commonwealth,  particularly  one  on 
the  floor  of  the  Cumberland  Valley.  Indeed,  the  gradient  of 
Falling  Spring  Branch  is  less  than  three-tenths  of  one  percent 
over  its  length.  The  height  of  any  dam  and  therefore  the 
acreage  of  any  lake  would,  therefore,  need  to  be  quite  large. 
Can  you  imagine  today  five  lakes  covering  the  floor  of  the 
Falling  Spring  valley,  as  small  as  it  is?  That’s  exactly  what  once 
existed  there. 

Today,  we  know  that  any  damming  of  a stream  immedi- 
ately causes  sediment  to  accumulate  behind  the  dam.  Over  a 


period  of  more  than  200  years,  even  after  breaching  the  dam 
at  the  downstream  end  of  Quarty  Meadow,  that  is  exactly 
what  had  happened. 

As  sediment  settles  behind  a dam,  the  stream  bed  and 
surrounding  area  fill  in  and  the  downhill  channel  slope  is 
lessened  or  removed  altogether.  This  is  what  happened  to  the 
Quarty  Reach,  and  even  the  later  breaching  had  no  real 
healing  effect.  In  fact,  the  small  opening  that  was  created  in 
the  dam  serv^ed  to  keep  the  degraded  conditions  essentially 
intact.  Nevertheless,  thanks  to  the  development  of  leading- 
edge  understandings  and  methods  of  stream  restoration,  the 
problem  was  repairable. 

A key  term  in  understanding  what  was  wrong  with  the 
Quarty  Reach  is  “width-depth  ratio” — simply,  the  width  of 
the  stream  divided  by  the  depth.  In  short,  the  reach  was  over- 
wide for  what  the  Spring  exhibited  in  upstream  and  down- 
stream stable  reaches,  and  it  was,  of  course,  vety  shallow.  Add 
to  this  the  lack  of  gradient,  and  you  end  up  with  a vety  slow- 
moving,  muck-bottomed  stream  that  supports  nothing  in 
which  trout-stream  lovers  are  interested. 

Our  restoration  objectives  were: 

• Narrow  the  spring  channel  50  to  73  percent  in  over- 
wide reaches. 

• Provide  a more  defined  riffle-run-pool  profile  to  diver- 
sify habitat. 

• Increase  low-flow  velocities. 

• Increase  pool  depths. 

• Increase  bank-side  and  in-stream  overhead  cover. 

• Restore  and  enhance  adjacent  riparian  wetland  habitat. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  objectives  are  not  accomplished 

just  by  listing  them.  Enormous  amounts  of  infotmation  go 
into  the  actual  design.  Some  of  that  information  includes: 

• Aerial  and  ground  topographic  stuwev  and  ground 
truthing. 

• Aerial  imaging  of  visible  current  and  historic  land 
forms. 

• Surface  and  sub-surface  soil  characterization. 

• Field-measured  channel  and  watershed  dimensions. 

• Current  and  historic  land-use  patterns. 

Getting  connected 

Even  though  we  established  an  organization  with  lofn- 
goals,  identified  a resource  in  need  of  our  attention,  and  know 
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This  wide,  flat  stream  section  (upper  right)  had  low-flow  velocities  near  zero  and  little  cover 
in  the  stream  or  on  the  banks.  Large  boulders  and  coarse  woody  debris  were  placed  along  the 
banks  (above)  and  in  the  stream  to  enhance  fish  habitat  and  cover. 


how  to  fix  it,  someone  owns  this  reach  of  Falling  Spring 
Branch.  Our  organization’s  progress  and  public  profile  were 
well-established  before  this  tindertaking.  In  fact,  when  the 
restoration  project  was  only  a proposal,  we  had  already 
discussed  it  with  the  owners.  Valley  Quarries  had  cooperated 
with  FSG  nearly  a decade  earlier  by  allowing  us  to  open  the 
constriction  in  a darn,  as  well  as  electrically  fence  off  cattle, 
install  stock  watering  points,  plant  some  trees,  and  develop  a 
small  nature  trail.  So  we  were  positioned  to  propose  to  the 
owners  more  aggressive  measures.  It  had  already  become 
apparent  to  all  that  the  slight  enlargement  of  the  opening  of 
the  old  dam  was  not  stifficient  to  improve  conditions. 

When  presented  with  the  proposal  to  reconstruct  the 
reach  radically  and  when  other  attendant  benefits  were  listed. 
Valley  Quarries  was  on  board  immediately.  Two  other  key 
landowners,  [ohn  Flelman  and  Miriam  Ryder,  also  graciously 
agreed. 

Fart  of  the  magic  of  this  otitcome  was  the  integration  of 
the  out-of-town  and  local  efforts.  It  was  important  that 
familiar  faces  showed  up  in  certain  places  so  people  felt 
comfortable.  Our  arrangement  with  Valley  Quarries,  beyond 
permission  to  operate  on  company  land,  also  included  pur- 
chasing materials  for  the  construction,  dire  final  ingredients 
were  then  in  place:  Supportive,  cooperating  landowners  in 
combination  with  a technical  understanding  of  the  problem. 


Funding 

In  the  early  days  of  FSG,  there  was  precious  little  money 
available  for  reconstruction  of  streams.  Commonly,  restora- 
tion took  place  when  some  kind  of  damage  had  occurred  and 
someone  with  appropriately  deep  pockets  could  be  identified 
to  fix  it.  Also,  mitigation  for  damage  to  wetlands  in  the  form 
of  stream  restoration  (known  as  “out-of-kind”)  was  another 
way.  But  in  the  ensuing  years  following  FSG’s  formation, 
public  funds  began  to  show  up  via  EPA  mandates  for  water- 
shed planning  and  state-level  efforts  to  comply  with  the 
mandates. 

Enter  Pennsylvania  DEP’s  Growing  Greener  Grant  Pro- 
gram. FSG  had  a good  proposal  for  the  design,  permitting 
and  construction  of  the  Quarry  Reach  and  for  restoration 
consultant,  Ecotone,  Inc.,  a Maryland  firm.  Prepared  in  this 
manner,  FSG  submitted  a package  for  the  second  round  of 
Growing  Greener  grants.  Earlier,  FSG  President  Bill  Horn, 
a former  assistant  secretary  of  the  Interior,  now  a practicing 
attorney  in  D.C.,  had  secured  a challenge  grant  from  the 
National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  (NFWF). 

The  word  “challenge”  is  very  important  here.  Since  our 
total  project  budget  was  $225,000,  we  needed  to  raise  the 
other  $150,000  to  get  the  $75,000.  Growing  Greener 
provided  $121,000,  FSG’s  treasury  had  about  $1  5,000  in  it, 
and  Ecotone  made  in-kind  donations  of  its  services  to  total 
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the  needed  $150,000.  Armed  with  these  funds,  NFWF 
contributed  $75,000,  and  we  were  all  set. 

Results 

Initial  construction  planning  and  layout  work  began  in 
May  2002.  On  the  ground,  the  work  took  just  seven  weeks. 
Included  in  that  time  were  the  actual  alterations  ol  the 
channel,  habitat  improvement  and  wetland  creation,  but 
also  significant  sediment  removal,  or  “dredging,”  of  excess 
sediments  to  deepen  the  channel. 


In  the  cold,  scientific  prose  of  stream  restoration  science, 
the  following  could  be  construed  as  nothing  but  the  hard 
facts  of  a howling  success.  There’s  no  question  that  the 
stream  reach  is  now  healthy  and  productive.  So  read  from  an 
article  prepared  by  our  consultant,  Ecotone,  Inc.,  of 
Jarrettsville,  MD,  and  submitted  to  Land  and  Water  maga- 
zine, a major  trade  journal  in  the  field  ol  environmental 
restoration: 

“Successes  from  the  project  seem  to  be  evident  only  days 
after  construction  was  completed.  Due  to  the  narrowing  of 


the  stream,  low  flow  velocities  in  the  stream  have  increased 
from  nearly  0 feet  per  second  dps)  to  over  3 Ips  in  areas  where 
habitat  structures  were  installed.  Already  these  increased 
velocities  have  scoured  out  holes  more  than  fnir  (4)  feet  in 
depth  and  rainbow  and  brown  trout  have  been  spotted  colo- 
nizing these  lunker  holes  only  several  days  alter  thev  were 
created. 

Electrofishing  efforts  performed  by  the  Pennsvlvania  Fish 
Commission  in  1976  indicated  biomass  of  rainbow  trout  and 
brown  trout  totaling  18.5  potinds/acre  and  a total  of  onb’  40 
trout  over  2,500  linear  feet.  A cursory'  electrofishing  effort 
in  September  of 2001  found  only  2 brown  trout  in  the  reach. 
If  trout  densities  in  other  reaches  of  Falling  Spring  are  any 
indication  of  the  potential  of  the  restored  Quarry  Meadow 
reach,  (many  of  the  holes  and  cover  in  the  restored  reach  are 
deeper  and  of  higher  habitat  value  than  excellent  reaches 
holding  numerous  trout  on  other  reaches  of  Falling  Spring), 
the  population  could  increase  to  well  over  250  pounds/acre, 
a 1,300%  increase.” 

While  the  foregoing  is  impressive 
and  perhaps  more  easily  understood  by 
those  versed  in  the  science  of  stream  and 
fisheries  biology',  below,  in  closing,  1 
offer  what  all  the  organizing,  communi- 
cating, fund-raising  and  high  science  are 
really  meant  to  accomplish.  In  its  purest 
and  highest  form,  this,  a letter  from  a 
satisfied  angler,  is  what  it’s  all  about: 

“I  first  read  about  this  stream  in  the 
late  1 970s  in  a fly-fishing  magazine.  Last 
week  I finally  got  to  fish  it  with  my  son 
and  Ed  Shenk.  Your  group  has  done  a 
fabulous  job  maintaining  this  stream  and 
the  riparian  zone  around  it.  We  had  a 
great  morning  fishing  the  Quarry 
Meadow  and  caught  a number  of  beauti- 
ful rainbows  on  dry'  flies  including  an  1 8- 
incher  caught  by  my'  10-y'ear-old  son 
from  a pool  that  Ed  and  I had  already 
worked  over!  I would  like  to  send  a small 
contribution  to  y'otir  group  to  thank  y'oti 
all  for  y'our  great  work  and  as  a thank  y'oti 
for  making  this  stream  available  to  all 
that  would  like  to  experience  it.  Please 
e-mail  y'otir  address  and  I will  put  a check 
in  the  mail.  Thanks  again.  Bob  Pavelka.” 

Last  Fall,  Falling  Spring  Greenway,  Inc.,  was  awarded  its 
second  Growing  Greener  Grant  for  additional  restoration  of 
Falling  Spring  Branch  in  the  amount  of  $199,462. 

Foradditional  information  about  FallingSpringGreenwav, 
Inc.,  email  Dennis  J.  LaBare,  Director  of  Development: 
dslabare@corlink.com.  c 


Sod  was  transplanted  (top  photo)  from  nearby  pasture  areas  to  provide  immediate 
vegetation  along  new,  narrowed  stream  banks.  Narrowing  stream  channels 
(above)  required  placing  stone  to  form  a base  for  fill  material. 
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Space  shuttle 

During  a Conneaut  Lake  boat  patrol  this  past  summer,  I 
was  using  binoculars  to  observe  anglers  and  boaters.  As  we 
made  our  way  to  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  DWCO  Egger 
and  I encountered  an  interesting  vessel.  DWCO  Egger  asked 
il  I saw  anything  worth  investigating,  and  I replied,  “Just  the 
space  shuttle  making  its  way  down  the  lake.”  DWCO  Egger 
took  a minute  to  ponder  my  reply.  Then  he  said,  “Wouldn’t 
surprise  me  on  this  lake.” 

DWCO  Egger  and  1 boarded  the  “shuttle”  to  find  that 
the  Carnegie  Science  Center  had  built  a space  shuttle  replica 
lor  the  Three  Rivers  Regatta  and  was  test-driving  it.  The  crew 
had  registration  in  hand  and  PFDs  ready  for  inspection. — 
WCO  Erik  P.  Shellgrai,  Southcentral  Crawford/Eastern  Mercer 
Counties. 

Reader's  Digest  article 

My  wile  brought  home  some  copies  of  Reader’s  Digest 
Irom  a yard  sale.  In  one  issue,  there  was  an  article  about  the 
hazards  involved  in  recreational  boating  with  small  boats. 
Overcrowded  wateiw/ays,  careless  operators  and  inadequate 
budgets  lor  law  enforcement  ellorts  were  common  problems 
all  across  the  nation.  The  author  highlighted  new  regulations 
in  various  states  that  limited  horsepower,  imposed  speed 
restrictions  and  restricted  high-speed  operation  to  certain 
hours.  A plea  was  made  for  mandatory  education  for  all 
boaters  and  additional  regulations  for  young  operators. 

Sounds  like  a recent  article,  doesn’t  it?  Guess  again!  The 
article  appeared  in  the  August  1962  issue. — WCO  Bruce 
Guudlach,  Western  Armstrong  County. 

Price  of  greed 

While  on  patrol  with  WCO  Deibler  in  Btadlord  County 
last  June,  we  observed  two  men  fishing  Itiriously  in  a small 
boat.  We  watched  lor  a short  time,  but  were  unable  to  see 
their  fishing  licenses.  So,  walking  Itilly  down  to  the  shoreline, 
1 asked  them  to  bring  the  boat  into  shore  so  we  could  make 
sure  they  had  the  required  licenses. 

The  man  in  the  bow  kept  looking  repeatedly  down 
amidships  at  the  stringer  that  was  now  creating  a wake  as  the 
boat  neared  our  location.  When  the  boat  was  a fewyards  from 
shore,  we  could  see  the  reason  lor  his  jitters:  Attached  to  the 


metal  stringer  was  a largemotith  bass  about  19  inches  long 
(this  is  almost  two  weeks  belore  the  season  opened). 

The  men  did,  in  lact,  have  fishing  licenses,  but  were 
lacking  the  required  personal  flotation  devices.  The  man  who 
kept  looking  at  the  bass  and  back  up  at  us  was  trying  to  make 
up  his  mind  whether  or  not  to  release  the  fish  before  they 
reached  the  shore. 

He  informed  us  with  pride  that  he  was  in  a tournament. 
With  that,  he  pulled  out  the  olficial  booklet  of  the  Big  Bass 
Championship  (one  pays  an  entry  fee,  takes  pictures  and 
measures  the  bass  caught,  and  then  the  organizers  pick  the 
tops  from  each  state — all  by  mail).  He  said  he  was  going  to 
release  the  fish  after  he  took  the  picture  and  measured  it.  After 
asking  the  normal  questions  ol  why  he  didn’t  take  a camera 
with  him  and  why  he  didn’t  let  the  bass  go  immediately  as 
required  by  law,  we  told  him  we  were  going  to  release  it  (it  still 
looked  like  it  might  survive  even  after  being  dragged  around), 
and  that  he  was  going  to  get  a citation  lor  possession  of  bass 
in  closed  season.  He  didn’t  care  for  this.  In  asking  for  the 
brochure  back,  1 pointed  out  their  rule  1 9:  “No  state,  local  or 
federal  laws  may  be  broken. . .”  and  I quickly  jotted  down  the 
Internet  address. 

While  doing  office  work  a couple  ol  days  later,  I located 
the  web  site  and  clicked  on  the  “contact  us”  button.  I sent 
them  a note  regarding  this  guy’s  observation  of  the  rules, 
which  ultimately  got  him  disqualified  Irom  the  tournament. 

The  price  of  these  anglers’  greed:  Ticket  for  being  in  a 
hurry  and  not  having  life  jackets,  ticket  for  the  bass,  and  loss 
of  entry  lee  lor  being  disqualified  from  the  contest. — WCO 
Bryan  C.  Bendock,  Northern  Susquehanna/ Eastern  Bradford 
County. 

"Stalking"  Fish 

Bob  Boyer,  a retired  biology  teacher  from  Kane  High 
School  who  is  on  the  board  ol  the  Kinzua  Fish  & Wildlile 
Association,  agreed  to  work  with  me  during  in-season  stock- 
ing. He  and  current  teachers  select  local  high  school  students 
Irom  Kane  to  help  with  the  stocking.  When  he  went  to  the 
classroom  and  offered  the  students  a chance  to  stock  fish  with 
the  Commission,  he  received  one  quizzical  response  from  a 
student.  The  student  said  that  she  had  “stalked”  bears,  deer 
and  turkeys  with  her  dad,  but  could  not  figure  out  how  we 
“stalked”  fish.  Well,  she  knows  how  to  “stalk”  fish  now! — 
WCO  Robert  E.  Mader,  McKean  County. 

Who's  doing  the  poking? 

A recent  case  took  an  unexpected  turn  lor  both  me  and 
a parent.  While  I was  at  a local  business  using  a copy  machine, 
I lei t a poking  on  my  arm  and  turned  to  see  a mother  and  her 
12-year-old  daughter.  The  mother,  who  was  doing  the 
poking,  proceeded  to  tell  the  daughter  that  if  she  did  not 
behave,  I would  take  her  away.  Before  I could  respond,  the 
daughter  said,  “No,  he  won’t.  Mom.  I’m  not  the  one  poking 
him!” — WCO  Thomas  Burrell,  Delaware  County. 
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No  one  tries  harder 

While  patrolling  by  boat  on  the  Allegheny  River,  Deputy 
Bob  McFadden  and  I observed  an  ATV  in  an  area  where 
motorized  vehicles  are  not  permitted.  1 turned  the  boat 
toward  the  subject,  but  we  were  able  to  go  only  hallway  across 
the  river  until  the  water  became  too  shallow.  “Ranger  Bob,” 
as  the  locals  call  him,  was  determined  to  catch  the  violator, 
however,  and  he  jumped  off  the  boat  and  ran  through  water 
above  his  knees  in  the  direction  of  the  ATV.  He  must  have 
been  an  intimidating  sight,  thrashing  across  the  river  in  such 
a manner,  because  the  rider  quickly  left  the  area,  and  Deputy 
McFadden_was  left  empty  handed,  wearing  some  very  sogg)' 
and  unkempt  uniform  clothing — not  like  him  at  all. — WCO 
Thomas  Tarkowski,  Venango  County. 

A break  in  trout  stocking 

Recently  while  on  my  way  to  meet  the  trout  stocking 
truck,  I received  word  from  my  Game  Commission  counter- 
part Frank  Dooley  that  he  had  a large  nuisance  black  bear  that 
he  intended  to  release  on  the  state  game  lands.  As  it  turned 
out,  our  third  stop  on  our  stocking  for  the  day  was  in  this  same 
area.  WCO  Dooley  agreed  to  wait  until  we  arrived  and 
released  our  trout,  and  then  he  would  give  our  dedicated 
stocking  helpers  a treat.  It  was  a first  for  most  of  the  helpers 
as  they  witnessed  the  release  not  only  of  some  fine  trout,  but 
also  a 350-pound  black  bear.  We  all  took  a few  minutes  to 
appreciate  the  luck  of  the  day,  and  the  stocking  resumed 
without  a hitch. — WCO  Dave  Kaneski,  Northern  Wayne 
County. 

Collecting  tuition 

We  teach  scheduled  Pennsylvania  Basic  Boating  Courses 
for  free,  in  a classroom  setting.  When  we  see  the  need  to  teach 
them  on  the  water,  we  normally  have  to  collect  “tuition”  and 
hand  out  a little  yellow  diploma! — WCO  William  C.  Carey, 
Tioga  County. 

How  to  get  their  attention 

An  avid  trout  fisherman,  Pennsylvania  State  Police  Cor- 
poral Steve  Juncan  often  stops  to  check  fishermen  along  the 
Yellow  Breeches  Creek  during  his  patrol.  It  is  a big  help  to  me, 
and  I appreciate  his  assistance.  One  particular  day  while 
pulling  into  the  parking  lot  below  Children’s  Lake  and 
directly  behind  the  very  popular  Catch-and-Release  section 
of  the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  Corporal  J uncan,  while  leaving 
his  patrol  car,  accidentally  bumped  the  switch  to  his  siren. 
With  the  stream  only  25  feet  away,  you  can  imagine  the 
reaction  of  the  anglers  who  had  their  backs  to  the  parking  lot. 
After  finally  finding  the  switch  to  turn  off  the  siren,  Juncan 
decided  to  use  it  to  his  advantage  and  shouted  to  the  anglers, 
“Now  that  I have  everyone’s  attention,  I want  to  see  your 
fishing  licenses.”  This  is  a method  I might  have  to  try 
someday! — WCO  Craig  A.  Carman,  Blair  County. 


Arrest  warrants 

Some  violators  of  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code  fail  to  respond 
to  district  courts  when  issued  citations.  When  they  do  so, 
summary  arrest  warrants  are  issued  by  the  district  justice,  and 
waterways  conservation  officers  and  deputies  attempt  to  serve 
them.  This  usually  takes  us  to  a defendant’s  home  or 
workplace.  I recently  was  working  on  such  a warrant  for  a 
defendant,  in  the  Duncannon  area,  who  was  avoiding  the 
issue.  After  many  attempts  to  contact  the  defendant,  I finally 
got  someone  to  come  to  the  front  door.  While  walking  up  the 
steps,  I noticed  a couple  of  house  cats  on  the  steps,  but  I 
ignored  the  pets  to  watch  the  person  moving  in  the  house.  A 
man  came  to  the  door  and  I identified  myself  and  asked  for  the 
defendant.  I stepped  back  to  open  the  screen  door  and  heard 
a blood-curdling  scream.  I had  stepped  on  the  tail  or  paw  ol 
a cat  that  had  sprawled  out  behind  me  after  I walked  up  the 
steps.  To  say  the  least,  I was  startled  and  so  was  my  partner. 
The  homeowner  produced  the  defendant,  paid  the  amount 
due  on  the  warrant,  and  jokingly  discussed  the  cat  incident. — 
Donald  L.  Lauverjr.,  Southcentral  Regional  Mayiager. 

Biggest  difference 

I worked  in  the  Southcentral  Region  lor  a couple  ol  years 
before  I transferred  to  Warren  County.  Often  1 am  asked 
what  the  biggest  difference  is  between  the  two  areas.  For  me, 
the  biggest  difference  is  that  when  I was  doing  night  boat 
patrols  in  the  Southcentral  Region  in  the  month  of  August,  I 
didn’t  have  to  wear  a winter  jacket  and  a wool  cap! — WCO 
William  E.  Martin,  Warren  County.  Q 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistant  to  the  Director 
George  Ceisler  (left)  presented  a Lifesaving  Award  to 
Clearfield  County  WCO  R.  Vance  Dunbar  last  fall 
during  the  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement  Northcentral 
Region’s  annual  meeting.  The  award  acknowledged 
Dunbar’s  response  to  a serious  motor  vehicle  accident 
that  occurred  near  Frenchville,  Clearfield  County. 


■Flifem'  from  the  Hitchen  by  Wayne  Phillips 

S|9i'cy  CujunStyle 

^anfish  "FittetA 


A rich,  flavor-packed  spicy  Cajun  sauce 
adds  a new  warmth  to  panfish  fillets, 
guaranteed  to  drive  away  the  winter 
chills. 

Ingredients  for 
four  servings: 

Boneless,  skinless  panfish  fillets 
for  four 

2 sticks  butter 

1 cup  canola  oil 

1 garlic  clove,  finely  minced 

Juice  of  1 lemon 

The  following  amounts  of  dry 
herbs: 

2 tsp.  rosemary 

1 tsp.  basil 

1 tsp.  oregano 

1 tsp.  whole  black  peppercorns 

5 bay  leaves,  crushed 

2 Tbsp.  paprika 

1/2-tsp.  salt 

1/2-tsp.  cayenne  pepper 

Procedure 

Place  all  of  the  dry  herbs  in  a spice 
grinder  or  food  processor  and  grind 
into  a fine  powder. 

Add  butter  and  oil  to  a high-sided 
skillet.  Once  the  butter  has  melted, 
add  the  dry  herbs.  Allow  them  to 
simmer  for  1 5 minutes,  and  then  add 
minced  garlic  and  lemon  juice.  Sim- 


mer for  10  minutes  more  and  let  stand 
at  room  temperature  for  at  least  an 
hour.  Bring  sauce  to  a slow  simmer  and 
gently  cook  the  fillets  in  the  sauce. 
Spoon  sauce  over  the  fillets  as  they 
cook. 

Serve 

Place  the  fillets  in  individual  shal- 
low baking  dishes  and  ladle  sauce  over 
the  fish.  Serve  with  plenty  of  crusty 
F rench  bread  to  dip  into  the  spicy  sauce. 
Steamed  rice  and  a simple  coleslaw  go 
well  with  the  fish. 

Hints 

The  sauce  should  simmer  gently, 
never  boil,  so  that  the  butter  does  not 
burn.  This  sauce  is  very  rich,  so  serve  as 
little  or  as  much  as  you  want.  The  plain 
steamed  rice  and  bread  help  to  cut  the 
sauce’s  richness.  Dipping  your  bread  to 
the  bottom  of  the  dish  allows  you  to 
sample  the  full  spiciness  of  the  dish. 

This  rich  flavor-packed  sauce  is  ter- 
rific with  any  fish  or  seafood.  It  is  even 
better  if  you  make  it  the  day  before  and 
let  the  flavors  blend  overnight  in  the 
refrigerator.  Just  reheat  the  sauce  the 
next  day  and  cook  the  fish. 


Boat  Auction 

The  Commission  will  conduct  a 
public  auction  of  used,  confiscated  and 
unclaimed  boats  and  other  items  from  9 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  on  May  3,  2003,  at  the 
Big  Spring  Fish  Culture  Station, 
Newville,  Cumberland  County.  An 
inspection  period  will  occur  the  day  of 
the  auction  from  7:30  a.m.  to  9 a.m. 
Auction  payments  must  be  made  in  cash 
or  by  check  drawn  on  a Pennsylvania 
bank.  A 10  percent  buyer’s  premium 
will  be  added  to  the  cost  of  each  item. 
The  auction  will  take  place  rain  or  shine. 

For  more  details,  including  a list  of 
auction  items  (available  March  1 , 2003) 
and  directions  to  Big  Spring  Fish  Cul- 
ture Station,  visit  the  Commission’s  web 
site,  www.fish.state.pa.us. 


Upper  Chichester 
Township  Trout  Derby 

For  the  last  several  years  each  April, 
theUpperChichesterTownship  (Dela- 
ware County)  Trout  Derby  has  given 
local  area  kids  a hands-on  fishing  expe- 
rience, as  the  photograph  below  of  some 
of  the  winners  attests,  and  organizers 
are  planning  a similar  event  for  this 
April.  For  information  on  this  April’s 
T rout  Derby,  contact  the  township  rec- 
reation director  Joan  Morrison  at  610- 
485-5881;  or  write  to  her  at  Upper 
Chichester  Township,  P.O.  Box  2 187, 
Boothwyn,  PA  19061. 


photo-courtesy  of  Upper  Chichester  Township 
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Ralph  W.  Abele  Conservation  Scholarship  Fund 


The  Ralph  W.  Abele  Conservation 
Scholarship  Fund  was  established  fol- 
lowing Ralph’s  death  as  a living,  con- 
tinuing memorial.  Ralph  Abele’s  life 
was  marked  by  extraordinary  dedica- 


The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  is  to  provide 
fishing  and  boating  opportunities 
through  the 

protection  and  matiagement 
of  aquatic  resources. 
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BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING 
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tion  to  conservation  and  education.  As 
a leader  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  Ralph  taught 
about  the  wonders  of  nature  and  in- 
stilled a conservation  ethic  in  young 
minds  with  his  message  that  the  land  is 
ours  only  to  nurture  and  pass  on  to 
future  generations.  His  com- 
mitment to  education  was 
shown  by  his  membership  on 
the  Greenwood  Area  School 
Board.  As  a leader  in  govern- 
ment, Ralph  showed  uncom- 
mon tenacity,  combined  with 
unmatched  integrity,  in  his  efforts  to 
protect,  conserve  and  enhance  clean  air, 
pure  water  and  the  natural,  scenic,  his- 
toric and  aesthetic  values  of  the  envi- 
ronment. 


Fo  mark  the  Scholarship  Fund's 
anniversary,  the  Fund  has  designed  a 
special  “thank-you”  gilt  lor  donors. 
Anyone  making  a donation  ol  S5  or 
more  to  the  Fund  will  receive  a colorlul 
lapel  pin  depicting  the  “Gadsden  Flag. " 

As  anyone  who  entered 
Ralph’s  olfice  can  tell  you,  a 
Iramed  version  ol  the  lamous 
Revolutionar)'  War-era  Hag 
was  mounted  on  the  wall  di- 
rectly behind  Ralph’s  desk. 
Ralph  liked  the  Hag  because  it 
depicted  a rattlesnake,  one  of  the  ani- 
mals under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fish 
Gommission,  and  because  of  its  mes- 
sage: “Don’t  Tread  On  Me.” 


w ABefe 


Angler's  Notebook  ig,  (Jon  Fa/*' 


when  going  after  trout  in  winter,  it  is  especially  important  to  maintain  a stealthy 

streamside  manner.  The  fish  become 
very  skittish  since  low  water  levels  and  a 
lack  of  vegetation  in  the  stream  and 
overhead  make  them  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  avian  predators.  To  score  on 
a trout  stream  in  winter,  remember  to 
wear  dark  apparel,  approach  from  down- 
stream, stay  low  and  remain  in  the  shad- 
ows whenever  possible. 


Make  a pack  basket  for  ice  fishing  gear  simply  by  attaching  two  lengths  of  nylon 
webbing  (as  shoulder  straps)  on  a five-gallon  plastic  bucket.  The  homemade 
backpack  can  hold  most  of  your  ice  angling  gear,  while  leaving  your  hands  free 
to  carry  the  larger  items  like  augers  and  shovels.  Of  course,  once  you  get  to  your 
spot,  you  can  use  it  as  a seat. 

The  key  to  walleye  fishing  from  shore  this  time  of  year  is  to  fish  in  the  evening 
at  places  where  the  bank  drops  off  steeply  and  good  bottom  structure  is  present. 
Work  live  minnows  or  worms  rigged  on  a leadhead  jig  in  a vertical  manner  just 
off  the  bottom.  Be  sure  to  maintain  continual  contact  with  the  rod  tip,  since 
walleye  strikes  are  usually  very  subtle. 

Late-winter  fly  anglers  are  usually  limited  to  using  proven  subsurface  streamers 
like  Woolly  Buggers.  Typically,  these  are  tied  in  subdued  colors  such  as  olive  or 
black.  But  this  time  of  year.  Woolly  Buggers  tied  in  more  gaudy  colors  such  as 
yellow,  red  or  chartreuse  can  be  more  effective,  especially  on  the  spring-led 
limestone  streams  favored  by  fly  anglers  during  these  cold  months. 
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Gerald  A."Jack"Wynkoop 
1928-2002 


Jack  Wynkoop,  retired  Cook  For- 
est State  Park  Ranger  and  dedicated 
iriend  to  Pennsylvania  anglers,  died  last 
spring.  Jack  was  a key  figure  in  the 
development  and  successful  operation 
of  the  Children’s  Fishing  Pond  and 
annual  Kid’s  Fishing  Derby  at  Cook 
Forest  State  Park. 

Jack  Wynkoop’s  tireless  efforts 


helped  introduce  fishing  to  thousands 
of  kids.  Anyone  wishing  to  remember 
Jack  can  send  a contribution  to  the 
Children’s  Fishing  Pond  and/or  the 
Kid’s  Fishing  Derby  at  Cook  Forest 
State  Park,  P.O.  Box  120,  Cooksbtirg, 
PA  16217.  Contributions  will  be  cred- 
ited to  the  program (s)  as  contributors 
direct. 


WEB  RESOURCES  FOR  THIS  ISSUE 

WWW 


Easy  Panfish  Techniques  for  the  Ice 

Ice  safety 

http;//sites. state. pa.  us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/safeice/icesafety.htm. 

Winter  trout  stocking 

http://sites.state.pa.Lis/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/qwinstck.htm. 

Keystone  Killies 

International  Killifish  Association 

http://killifish.vrx.net. 

American  Killifish  Association 

www.aka.org. 

North  American  Native  Fishes  Association 

www.nanfa.org. 

Elizabeth  River  Project  and  mummichogs 

http://www.elizabethriver.org/monitoring/mummichogfacts.htm. 

Paddlefish 

Pennsylvania  Fishes  book  online 
www.fish.state.pa.Lis. 

TV  show  segment  on  PA’s  paddlefish  restoration 

www.greenworks.tv/radio/todaystory/20020604.htm. 

General  information  on  paddlefish 

www.nativefish.org. 

Information  on  radio  telemetry  studies  on  the  upper  Mississippi  River 

www.umesc.Lisgs.gov. 

wwwaux.cerc.cr.Lisgs.gov/MICRA/Index.htm. 

A Reminder  on  Reel  Maintenance 

abu-garcia.com 
daiwa.com 
finnorfishing.com 
fishmitchell.com 
pennreels.com 

Trout  Summit 

http://sites.state.pa.Lis/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/tsum02.htm. 


pnuegerfishing.com 

shakespeare-fishing.com 

shimano.com 

zebco.com 


Over  the  years,  the  Wild  Resource 
Conservation  Fund  (WRCF)  has  pro- 
vided funding  for  education  and  re- 
search to  help  people  better  understand 
and  protect  Pennsylvania’s  nongame 
flora  and  fauna.  Now,  WRCF  needs 
your  help.  Funding  for  WRCF  has 
traditionally  come  from  income  tax 
check-offs  (the  famous  “Do  Something 
Wild”  campaign)  as  well  as  sales  of  the 
popular  owl  and  otter  license  plates. 
Flowever,  Director  Frank  Felbaum  says 
that  license  plate  sales  have  decreased 
and  fewer  people  are  designating  all  or 
part  of  their  income  tax  refund  to  help 
WRCF.  Without  more  contributions, 
Felbaum  says  WRCF  can  hang  on  for 
one  more  year,  but  then  “we’ll  be  broke.” 

Don’t  let  WRCF  fade  away.  No 
matter  what  part  of  PA’s  natural  re- 
sources you  enjoy — water,  plants,  birds, 
mammals,  fish,  reptiles  or  amphibians — 
WRCF  has  helped  study  and  protect 
them.  To  do  your  part  for  WRCF, 
remember  to  “Do  Something  Wild” 
and  designate  some  of  your  tax  refund  to 
help.  It’s  as  easy  as  marking  the  box  on 
your  tax  return,  but  you  don’t  have  to 
wait  for  tax  time  to  contribLite.  Otter 
license  plates  are  still  available,  and  con- 
tributions can  be  made  directly  to 
WRCF. 

If  you  would  like  to  make  a contri- 
bution, you  can  send  it  to:  Wild  Re- 
source Conservation  Fund,  Rachel 
Carson  State  Office  Building,  P.O.  Box 
8764,  Fiarrisburg,  PA  17105.  You  can 
also  call  717-783-1639  to  find  out  how 
to  help,  either  by  contribtiting  or  buy- 
ing an  otter  license  plate.  Be  sure  also  to 
visit  www.dcnr.state.pa.Lis/wrcf. 

WRCF  needs  us  to  keep  it  going.  In 
return,  we  need  WRCF  to  protect  our 
natural  resources  for  future  generations. 
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The 

Outdoor  Shop 


Purchase  fishing  licenses,  trout  stamps, 
subscriptions,  launch  permits  and  more 

-All  Online! 


www.fish.state.pa.us 


Act  1982-88  provides  that  certain 
records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  are  not  public  records  for 
purposes  of  the  Right-to-Know  Law. 
This  means  that  the  Commission  can 
place  conditions  on  the  release  of  such 
records.  The  Commission  makes  the 
subscriber  list  for  Pennsylvania  Angler  & 
Boater  available  to  statewide  nonprofit, 


Notice  to  Subscribers 

nonpartisan  fishing,  boating  and 
sportsmen’s  organizations  for  nonprofit, 
noncommercial  organizational  purposes 
under  limited  circumstances. 

If  you  do  not  want  your  name  and 
address  included  on  the  subscriber  mail- 
ing list  to  be  made  available  to  the 
described  organizations,  you  must  no- 
tify the  Commission  in  writing  before 


February  14,  2003.  Send  a postcard  or 
letter  stating,  “Please  exclude  my  name 
and  address  from  Pennsylvaiiia  A)igler 
&Boater%  subscriber  mailing  list.”  Send 
these  notifications  to  PA&B  Circula- 
tion, P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17106-7000,  or  e-mail  your  notifica- 
tion, including  your  name  and  address, 
to  ra-be@state.pa.us. 


Winter  Trout  Stocking 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
stocked  20  lakes  in  1 5 counties  across 
the  state  with  23,900  adult  trout  as 
part  of  the  2002  Winter  Trout  Stock- 
ing Program. 

The  stockings  began  last  Novem- 
ber and  continued  into  December.  A 
total  of  14,640  rainbow  trout  ac- 
counted for  the  largest  percentage  of 
the  winter-stocked  trout.  Rounding 
out  the  program  were  5,160  brook 
trout  and  4,100  brown  trout.  To  view 
a complete  list  of  how  many  trout  were 
stocked  and  in  which  waterways  they 
were  stocked,  visit  the  Commission’s 
web  site,  www.fish,state.pa.us. 

The  Winter  Trout  Stocking  Pro- 
gram provides  anglers  with  expanded 
fishing  opportunities  throughout  the 
calendar  year.  Although  the  program 
was  not  designed  solely  for  ice  anglers, 
the  winter  trout  stockings  can  provide 
an  additional  quarry  for  ice  anglers. 
Extended  trout  season  rules  apply: 
Anglers  are  permitted  to  keep  up  to 
three  trout  (combined  species)  of  seven 
inches  or  greater  daily. 


2003  Eastern  Sports  & Outdoor  Show 
Fishing  Hall  is  Biggest  Ever 


The  2003  Eastern  Sports  & Out- 
door Show  will  be  held  February  8-16, 
2003,  at  the  State  Farm  Show  Com- 
plex, Harrisburg.  The  new  Fishing 
Hall  at  the  show  will  be  bigger  and 
better  than  ever,  featuring  nearly  250 
fishing-related  exhibitors  in  175,000 
square  feet  of  newly  constructed  space. 

The  expanded  Fishing  Hall  offers 
anglers  the  chance  to  see  the  latest  and 
best  in  freshwater  and  saltwater  fishing 
equipment,  including  gear,  rods,  reels, 
lures,  tackle,  charters  and  lodges,  hooks, 
boats  and  kayaks. 

Attendees  will  get  information  on 
exotic  travel  destinations  and  thrilling 
outdoor  adventures.  Visitors  to  the 
Fishing  Hall  should  plan  to  stop  by  the 
Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  display,  at 
contiguous  booths  #5015,  #5017  and 
#5019.  The  Fishing  Hall  will  also 
include  interactive  fishing  instruction 
exhibits  including  the  Hawg  Tank, 
Trout  Pond  and  the  Casting  Stream. 

This  year’s  featured  seminar  speak- 
ers  include  Woo  Daves,  former 
Bassmasters  Classic  World  Champion, 


and  Captain  Tim  Meador,  walleye  pro. 

For  more  information,  visit  the 
sport  show’s  website  at 
www.easternsportshow.com. 


$Z00  OFF. 

Any  Weekday 
Regular  Adult  Admiaaion! 


At  the  4Sth 

EASTERN 
SPORTS  & 

UTDOOR 

SHOW 


Sat,  Feb.  & & 15 
^ Mon-Fri,  Feb  10  - 
Sun,  Feb  9 
Sun,  Feb  16 


lOam  - 3pm 
14  10am  - 6pm 

10am  - 7pm 
10am  - 5pm 


office  doses  one  hour  prior  to  show  closing 
time,  daily,  and  3pm  on  February  16th. 

One  coupon  per  person.  No  cash  value. 
Coupon  may  not  be  duplicated  or  used  with  any 
other  discount  offer. 
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Take  me  fishing. 

So  ril  always  remember  you. 
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About  a year  ago,  Del  Graff  retired  as 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  after  a 
distinguished  career.  I invited  Del  to  act  as 
a guest  columnist  for  the  “Protect,  Con- 
serve, Enhance” column  in  Pennsylvania 
Angler  & ^oitCY  magazifie.  For  this  issue, 
I have  invited  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  new 
Director,  Rick  Hoopes,  to  share  his  perspec- 
tives on  the  challetiges  of providing  fishing 
opportunities  for  Pennsylvania  anglers. — 
Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo. 

More  than  a million  anglers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania share  the  pleasure  ot  fishing  during 
more  than  18  million  fishing  trips  each 
year.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  be  among 
them. 

I fish  a lot.  I have  fished  ever  since 
I was  old  enough  to  understand  when  I 
was  told  that  fish  could  be  caught  with  a 
piece  of  string,  some  bent  wire  and  a wad 
of  bread.  Like  most  anglers,  personal 
preferences  have  emerged  in  my  fish- 
ing— catching  bass,  panfish  and  shad  on 
jigs;  taking  trout  on  flies;  teaching  others 
what’s  working  for  me;  learning  from 
others  what’s  working  for  them;  and 
sharing  a wild-caught  fish  dinner. 

Last  year,  I was  honored  to  accept 
the  position  of  Director  of  the 
Commission’s  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  Phis 
position  is  the  fifth  that  I have  held 
during  my  career  of  more  than  30  years 
with  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  A 
progression  of  professional  and  personal 
experiences,  including  a passion  for  wild 
brook  trout  and  the  Wilderness  Trout 
Streams  Program,  stocked  trout  alloca- 
tion systems,  big  bass  management,  shad 
restoration.  Lake  Erie  fisheries,  and  fish 
hatchery  research,  have  formed  my  phi- 
losophy about  fisheries.  Itissimple:  We 
manage  fish  for  fishing. 

Although  the  philosophy  is  simple, 
the  processes  can  be  complex.  A cjtiick 
view  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  shows 
that  it  is  composed  primary  of  biologists, 
fish  growers  and  their  support  staff.  Fhe 
biologists  collect,  process,  analyze  and 
interpret  information  about  fishing  and 


fish,  while  fish  growers  operate  our  hatch- 
eries to  supplement  wild  fisheries  through 
stocking. 

“We’re  not  called  ‘fisheries  biolo- 
gists’ for  nothing.”  In  the  absence  of 
anglers  fishing  for,  catching  and  harvest- 
ing fish,  fisheries  interests  could  be  lim- 
ited to  the  resource  considerations  of  the 
distribution,  abundance  and  biology  of 
fish.  But  with  nearly  2 million  people 
fishing,  characterizing  the  varied  inter- 
ests and  activities  of  anglers  and  balanc- 
ing these  with  the  distribution,  abun- 
dance and  biology  of  the  fish  they  want 
to  catch  and  harvest  are  imperatives  for 
Fisheries  to  manage  the  sharing  of  fish- 
ing and  fish. 

There  are  four  essential  elements  of 
angler  activities  that  must  be  understood 
in  managing  fisheries:  First  are  angler 
preferences  for  fish  that  they  want  to 
catch.  Second  is  the  distribution  through 
the  season  of  the  numbers  of  anglers 
fishing  for  individual  fish  species.  Third 
is  the  number  of  fish  caught  and  har- 
vested, and  fourth  is  the  size  of  the  fish 
harvested.  Knowing  these  angler  prefer- 
ences and  activities  as  well  as  the  biology 
of  fish  enables  us  to  establish  priorities 
and  values  for  individual  fisheries  and  to 
develop  regulations  for  seasons,  creel 
limits  and  sizes  that  control  the  interac- 
tion of  anglers  with  fish  and  the  effects  of 
harvesting  fish. 

We  have  engaged  many  approaches 
for  assessing  angler  preferences  and  ac- 
tivities, including  on-the-water  surveys, 
telephone  interviews,  public  meetings 
and  c|Liestionnaires  on  fishing  license 
applications.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  staff 
members  were  key  participants  in  Trout 
Summit  2002.  We  heard  a diversity  of 
opinions,  sometimes  conflicting  but  al- 
ways congenial,  about  how  trout  fisher- 
ies can  be  improved.  In  preparation  for 
the  summit.  Fisheries  reviewed  virtually 
all  the  wild  trout,  stocked  trout  and  trout 
angler  information  collected  over  the 
last  25  years.  Similar  information  re- 
views are  currently  under  way  for  the 


many  warmwater  and  cool  water  fish  spe- 
cies that  are  important  to  fishing  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Much  ofthe  Fisheries  budget  is  spent 
on  producing  fish  to  supplement  wild 
fish  populations.  The  Fish  & Boat 
Commission’s  continuing  funding  crisis 
renewed  the  need  to  have  a cost/benefit 
analysis  for  fisheries  where  wild  fish  are 
supplemented  by  fish  stocked  from  our 
hatcheries.  The  Fisheries  staff  was  part 
of  the  team  assembled  to  provide  essen- 
tial information  and  interpretation  for 
this  analysis.  The  benefits  in  this  analy- 
sis were  characterized  as  the  revenue  the 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  receives  from 
the  sale  of  fishing  licenses  as  well  as  the 
number  of  fishing  trips  that  anglers  take 
and  the  money  that  they  spend  to  go 
fishing. 

Selling  fishing  licenses  is  the  pri- 
mary way  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
makes  money.  Thus,  when  we  spend 
money  to  operate  hatcheries  and  stock 
fish,  the  benefit  to  the  Fish  Fund  can  be 
measured  by  the  license  sales  to  people 
who  fish  for  those  stocked  fish.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  funding  crises  necessi- 
tate our  looking  to  save  money  by  cut- 
ting services,  perhaps  by  closing  a hatch- 
ery, we  need  to  look  at  the  amount  of 
money  that  would  be  saved  as  well  as  the 
possible  decline  in  the  number  of  people 
fishing  and  the  associated  funding  losses 
from  reduced  license  sales.  If  increased 
funding  from  the  license  sales  is  not 
forthcoming,  we  have  the  information 
to  make  prudent  business  decisions  to 
cut  services,  save  money,  and  minimize 
the  effect  on  license  sales. 

Anglers  are  a major  benefit  to 
Pennsylvania’s  economy.  Anglers  spend 
lots  of  money  to  go  fishing  and  catch 
fish.  One  of  the  realities  of  each  of  us 
spending  money  is  that  most  of  what  we 
buy  is  taxed.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
$54  million  is  collected  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Revenue  from  an- 
gler spending.  Presently,  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  does  not  receive  any 
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of  this  money.  I believe  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  our  General  Assembly  pass 
legislation  to  invest  some  of  this  money 
to  help  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
provide  fishing  and  fish.  Sharing  tax 
funding  with  the  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission would  allow  us  to  balance  our 
consideration  for  the  dual  benefits  of 
economic  activity  by  anglers  and  the 
sale  of  fishing  licenses. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  goal  for 
the  future  will  focus  on  creating  fish- 
ing opportunities  that  result  in  more 
people  going  fishing  and  anglers  fish- 
ing more  often.  This  goal  supports 
the  dual  benefits  of  selling  more  fish- 
ing licenses  and  increasing  economic 
activity  from  fishing.  Where  wild  fish 
populations  are  not  adequate  to  sup- 
port the  potential  angler  interest  in 
fishing,  we  will  j udiciously  use  stocked 
fish  to  supplement  wild  fish  popula- 
tions. 

These  times  are  challenging. 
Share  the  joys  of  fishing  and  pass  on 
the  knowledge. 


photo-  Art  Michaels 

Governor  Edward  G.  Rendell  pur- 
chased Pennsylvanians  Number 
One  Resident  Fishing  License  dur- 
ing a visit  to  Harrisburg’s  Eastern 
Sports  and  Outdoor  Show  on  Feb- 
ruary 1 1,  2003.  Pictured  with 
Governor  Rendell  are  (I  to  r) 
Marty  Miller,  Commission  Presi- 
dent Bill  Sabatose,  Commissioner 
Paul  Mahon,  State  Representative 
Dave  Levdansky  and  Commission 
Executive  Director  Peter  A. 
Colangelo. 
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What's  the  big  deal? 

You  may  wonder  what  the  big  deal  is  about  the  Becoming  an 
Outdoors- Woman  program.  After  all,  ever  since  you  were  small, 
your  experience  may  already  have  included  male  and  female 
outdoor  people.  Your  experience  is  then  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  Other  enthusiastic  anglers  may  have  had  similar  experience, 
because  traditionally  we  and  those  near  us  learned  fishing  skills 
h'om  a serious  angler — a mentor,  like  a dad,  an  uncle,  a grandpar- 
ent or  perhaps  a close  Biend.  For  this  reason,  you  and  others  close 
to  you,  male  and  female,  may  also  have  become  committed 
anglers. 

Fact  is, 
one  main 
obstacle  that 
prevents 
women  from 
becoming 
avid  anglers 
is  that  girls 
and  young 
women  who 
don’t  have  a 
devoted 
angler 
nearby  to 

teach  them  have  few  other  chances  to  learn 
angling  and  other  outdoor  skills. 

The  Becoming  an  Outdoors- Woman  program  is  changing 
that  dramatically.  The  article  on  page  20  teveals  much  about  the 
program  and  how  you  can  participate. 

Beginning  on  page  4l  of  this  issue  is  the  2003  Inseason  Trout 
Stocking  Schedule.  Special  thanks  go  to  Division  of  Trout  Pro- 
duction Chief  Jim  F^arvey,  Information  Systems  Supervisor 
(Pleasant  Gap)  Bill  Frazier,  Training  Officer  Tom  Cochran  and 
Stocking  Coordinator  Carrie  Brower  for  compiling  this  informa- 
tion early  to  meet  our  publication  deadlines,  and  to  Executive 
Office  Administrative  Assistant  Chan  ie  Seifert  for  preparing  the 
data  in  time  for  publication  in  this  isstie. 

On  page  6 you’ll  find  the  article  “2003  Catchable-lrout 
Stocking  Program  Changes,”  by  Division  of  Fisheries  Manage- 
ment Coldwater  Unit  Leader  Tom  Greene.  Thanks  to  dom  for 
providing  this  information  in  time  for  publication  and  for  updat- 
ing it  during  this  issue’s  production. 

Getting  back  to  big  deals,  trout  season  opening  day  (April  12) 
is  nearing,  and  you  can  find  ample  information  in  this  issue  to 
help  you  enjoy  it.  Flave  a terrific  opening  day,  and  good  luck! — 
Art  Michaels,  Editor.  O 
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Wilderness  adventures  article  comments 

I read  with  great  interest  your  article,  “Five  State  Park 
Wilderness  Adventures”  (July/ August  2002  issue),  by  Jerry 
Bush.  Could  you  give  any  suggestions  on  fly-fishing  for 
smallmouth  bass  on  the  Clarion  River?  What  are  the  best 
times  of  the  year  for  fly  patterns,  and  areas  of  the  river  to 
fish? — Reverend  Paid  A.  DaDaniio,  Sinking  Spring,  PA. 

My  best  days  on  the  Clarion  have  been  in  June  and 
July,  but  I had  one  very  memorable  day  in  October  a 
few  years  ago  when  I caught  and  released  more  than  40 
smallies  in  an  afternoon,  plus  I can’t  remember  how 
many  I missed.  It  was  the  only  time  I’ve  hit  it  that  well! 
As  I recall,  the  weather  was  unseasonably  warm  and 
sunny.  The  water  level  was  a bit  low. 

Dry  flies  work  best  for  me.  A brown  caddis,  a white 
caddis  and  green  poppers  have  worked  well.  Another 
good  choice  is  brown  or  green  deer-hair  grasshopper 
imitations.  One  other  fly  that  works  well  for  me  but 
isn’t  in  the  arsenal  of  many  purists  is  a black  sponge- 
bodied spider  imitation  with  white  rubber  legs. 

I have  fished  the  Clarion  only  in  a few  areas,  prima- 
rily downstream  of  Cooksburg,  from  Route  36  about 
1.5  miles  south  and  between  Route  322  and  1-80.  I’ve 
viewed  many  good-looking  spots  in  and  near  Cook 
Forest  State  Park,  but  traffic  from  canoes  and  inner 
tubes  keeps  me  out  of  the  area. 

One  other  thing  (which  you  probably  already  know) 
is  to  use  small-diameter  tippets.  In  fact,  sometimes  I 
eliminate  the  leader  and  attach  3-pound-test  line 
directly  to  my  fly  line. — Jerry  Bush. 

PA  Angler  memories 

I found  an  envelope  in  my  workshop  in  one  of  my  oJdi 
Pennsylvania  Angler  magazines.  My,  have  times  changed.'!r| 
Back  then,  12  issues  cost  $1.00  and  return  postage  was  only 
4 cents.  Now,  Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater  is  six  issues  for 
$9  and  postage  is  37  cents — but  the  magazine  is  worth 
every  penny. — Michael  Balogh,  Herminie,  PA. 

Thanks  for  sending  the  subscription  envelope.  This 
item  was  probably  circulated  between  1958  and  1963, 
when  First  Class  postage  was  4 cents. — Ed. 


Cutthroat  trout? 

In  the  September/October  2002  issue.  Commission 
Fixecutive  Director  Peter  A.  Ciokmgelo  said  rltat  the  l ish  N 
Boat  Commission  has  inventoried  trout  streams  lor  their 
thermal,  chemical  and  physical  properties.  1 also  read  an 
article  in  the  November  2002  Ply  Rod  and  Reel  maga/ine 
about  cutthroat  trout.  I he  article  mentioned  a trout,  the 
Whitehorse  cutthroat,  from  Oregon.  Fhis  trout  is  happ\-  in 
80-degree  water  and  will  feed  at  this  temperature.  1 his 
sounds  like  a good  trout  for  streams  in  PA.  Warm  water 
temperatures  in  manv  Pennsylvania  streams  do  not  allow 
the  brown,  rainbow  or  brook  trout  to  survive.  Has  the 
Commission  ever  considered  growing  and  stocking  this 
fish? — John  Berckbickler,  Glens  haw,  PA. 

We  have  examined  the  potential  of  a temperature- 
tolerant  strain  of  rainbow  trout  known  as  the  redband 
strain.  This  strain  has  evolved  in  the  same  general  area 
and  in  similar  conditions  as  the  Whitehorse  strain  of 
cutthroat  trout.  There  are  several  drawbacks  in  consid- 
ering the  introduction  of  these  fish  in  Pennsylvania 
waters,  and  the  problems  would  be  similar  for  both 
strains.  The  idea  that  they  would  be  a “cure  all’’  for 
managing  streams  with  elevated  water  temperature  has 
to  be  tempered  with  the  idea  that  these  fish  would  still 
seek  areas  of  cooler  water  if  given  the  opportunity. 

Thus,  they  would  probably  move  to  find  more  comfort- 
able habitats. 

Although  these  fish  are  tolerant  of  warmer  water 
temperatures,  it  does  not  mean  that  they  would  do  well 
in  Pennsylvania  streams.  Remember  that  over  many 
generations  these  fish  have  adapted  to  the  semi-arid 
conditions  in  parts  of  the  western  United  States.  These 
habitats  are  much  different  from  the  average  Pennsylva- 
nia stream  with  warm  water  temperatures  during  the 
summer.  Typically,  these  fish  do  not  compete  well  with 
other  established  fish  species,  and  most  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania waters  that  have  seasonal  water  temperature 
elevations  would  support  an  established  warmwater  fish 
species  such  as  smallmouth  bass  or  carp. 

In  addition,  culture  techniques  for  these  isolated 
wild  trout  strains  have  not  been  well-developed.  Typi- 
cally, strains  of  wild  trout  do  not  adapt  well  to  the 
hatchery  environment,  and  some  production  would  be 
necessary  to  establish  even  an  introductory  stock. 

Finally,  when  we  have  polled  anglers  on  their 
opinions  of  introducing  exotic  trout  species  such  as 
cutthroat  trout,  there  was  no  strong  support  for  intro- 
ducing this  species  in  Pennsylvania. 

When  considering  all  the  factors  involved,  the 
chances  of  establishing  these  fish  in  Pennsylvania 
streams  with  seasonal  water  temperature  elevations  were 
not  promising. — R.  Thomas  Greene,  Coldwater  Unit 
Leader,  q 
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by  Tom  Greene,  Coldwater  Unit  Leader 

For  the  2003  season,  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  plans  to 
produce  some  4 million  adult  trout  for  distribution  in 
Commonwealth  waters.  Compared  to  the  2002  season,  this 
figure  represents  an  increase  of  about  200,000  adult  trout. 

New  waters 

Montour  Run,  Allegheny  County.  A 2.3-mile  stream 
section  extending  from  the  SR  3077  bridge  downstream  to 
the  SR  3074  bridge. 

Harvey  Creek,  Luzerne  County.  An  additional  1.2- 
mile  section  from  theT-810  bridge  downstream  to  the  SR 
1 059  bridge. 

Early  warning  waters 

Chambers  Lake,  Chester  County;  Little  Coon  Creek, 
Forest  County,  3.9  miles;  Little  Mill  Creek,  Jefferson 
County,  3.7  miles;  McMtirray  Run,  Butler  County,  2.6 
miles;  Old  Town  Run,  Cumberland  County,  2 miles; 

Roaring  Run,  Fulton  County,  3.3  miles;  and  Upper  F4ere- 
ford  Manor  Lake,  Beaver  County. 

New  Delayed-Harvest  areas 

Bermudian  Creek,  Adams  County.  In  cooperation 
with  private  landowners,  the  Adams  County  Chapter  of 
Trout  Unlimited  and  the  McSherrystown  Fish  and  Game 
Club,  a 1.0-mile  section  of  Bermudian  Creek  will  be  added 
to  the  Delayed-Harvest,  Artificial-Lures-Only  (DHALO) 
program  in  2003.  The  limits  of  this  area  will  extend  from 
the  SR  1009  bridge  (Wierman  Mill)  downstream  toT-619 
(Greenbrier  Lane).  Stocking  will  include  a combination  of 
brown  and  rainbow  trout  during  the  spring. 

Middle  Creek,  Snyder  County.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  private  landowners,  a 
new  DHALO  area  has  been  established  on  Middle  Creek  for 
the  2003  season.  This  area  extends  1.2  miles  from  the  SR 
4007  bridge  (Pine  Swamp  Road)  downstream  to  the  bound- 
ary of  State  Game  Lands  # 1 88.  This  section  will  be  stocked 
with  a combination  of  brown  and  rainbow  trout  during  the 
spring  and  fall. 

Waters  restored  to  the 
trout-stocking  program 

Stocking  will  be  restored  to  the  following  stream 
sections  and  lakes.  These  waters  return  to  the  stocking 
program  either  as  a result  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
adult  trout  produced  or  by  restoring  water  levels  on  lakes 
after  a period  of  drawdown  for  maintenance.  Asterisked 
waterways  {*)  were  restored  to  the  stocking  program  in 
2002: 


Allegheny  River,  Potter  County;  Allen  Creek,  Somerset 
County;  Antietam  Creek,  West  Branch,  Franklin  County; 
Bailey  Run,  Potter  County;  Beaver  Run,  Clearfield  County; 
Beaver  Run,  Columbia  County;  Beaverdam  Run,  Cambria 
County;  Belmouth  Run,  Elk  County;  Big  Run,  Juniata 
County;  Blue  Hole  Creek,  Somerset  County;  Bobs  Creek, 
Bedford  County;  Boggy  Run,  Elk  County;  Boy  Scout  Dam, 
Centte  County;  Briar  Creek,  West  Branch,  Columbia  County; 
Buffalo  Creek,  North  Branch,  Union  County*;  Caldwell 
Creek,  Crawford  and  Warren  counties;  Chaney  Run,  Fayette 
County;  Cooks  Run,  Clinton  County;  Corey  Creek,  Tioga 
County;  Cowans  Gap  Lake,  Fulton  County;  Cub  Run, 
Somerset  County;  Dotters  Creek,  Monroe  County;  Drakes 
Creek,  Carbon  County;  Dyberry  Creek,  Wayne  County*;  Fall 
Creek,  Somerset  County;  Fishing  Creek,  Clinton  County*; 
Glade  Run,  Somerset  County;  Green  Spring  Creek, 
Cumberland  County;  Hannas  Run,  Westmoreland  County; 
Hemlock  Run,  Warren  County;  Hickory  Run,  Little,  Forest 
County*;  Hicks  Run,  West  Branch,  Cameron  and  Elk  coun- 
ties; Hollister  Creek,  Wayne  County;  Jack  Dent  Branch, 
Clearfield  County*;  Jerry  Run,  Upper,  Cameron  County; 
Kings  Creek,  Sullivan  County;  Lackawaxen  River,  West 
Branch,  Wayne  County;  Lehigh  Creek,  Little,  Berks  and 
Lehigh  counties;  Lehigh  Creek,  Little,  Lehigh  County*; 
Licking  Creek,  West,  Huntingdon  County;  Licking  Creek, 
West,  Huntingdon  and  Mifflin  counties;  Lily  Pond,  Pike 
County;  Long  Run,  Clinton  County;  Marsh  Creek,  Centre 
County;  Martins  Creek,  Northampton  County*;  Martins 
Creek,  Northampton  County*;  Matises  Creek,  Montour 
County;  Mehoopany  Creek,  Wyoming  County;  Mill  Creek, 
Berks  County;  Mix  Run,  Cameron  County;  Monocacy  Creek, 
Northampton  County*;  Monocacy  Creek,  Northampton 
County*;  Mountain  Branch,  Centre  County;  Mountain 
Creek,  Cumberland  County*;  Muddy  Run,  Little,  Clearfield 
County;  Penns  Creek,  Centre  County*;  Piney  Creek,  Little, 
Somerset  County;  Pocono  Creek,  Monroe  County*;  Poe 
Creek,  Centre  County;  Ratichtown  Creek,  Clinton  County; 
Repine  Run,  Indiana  County;  Riggles  Gap  Run,  Blair  County; 
Rocky  Run,  Elk  County;  Sawmill  Run,  York  County;  Schrader 
Creek,  Little,  Bradford  County;  Shafer  Run,  Somerset 
County;  Shannon  Run,  Westmoreland  County;  Shehawken 
Creek,  Wayne  County;  Sixmile  Run,  Centre  County*;  Sixmile 
Run,  Warren  County;  Slate  Lick  Run,  Cambria  County; 

Spring  Creek,  East  Branch,  Warren  County;  Standing  Stone 
Creek,  Huntingdon  County;  Straight  Creek,  Elk  County; 
Sugar  Creek,  East  Branch,  Venango  County;  Three  Springs 
Creek,  Bedford  County;  Trout  Run,  Lancaster  County; 
unnamed  tributary  to  Pine  Creek,  Berks  County;  Vanscoyoc 
Run,  Blair  County;  Walbtirn  Run,  Jefferson  County;  Waltz 
Creek,  Northampton  County;  West  Creek,  Columbia  County; 
White  Deer  Creek,  Centre  County;  Wolf  Run,  Centre 
County*;  Wrights  Creek,  Luzerne  County;  Wyaltising  Creek, 
Middle  Branch,  Susquehanna  County*;  Yellow  Breeches 
Creek,  Cumberland  County*;  Young  Womans  Creek,  Clinton 
County;  and  Young  Womans  Creek,  Left  Branch,  Clinton 
County.  O 
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Last  spring,  my  wife  died  of  cancer. 

From  late  February  through  her 
passing  on  May  18,  she  was  home  under 
hospice  care.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
care,  I was  by  her  side  practically  at  all  times. 

However,  with  the  help  of  a volunteer  I could  some- 
times get  away  to  go  shopping  and  run  some  errands.  The 
hospice  folks  also  found  a volunteer  who  would  come  lor 
90  minutes  once  or  twice  a week,  when  I could  get  out  and 
do  anything  I needed. 

I needed  to  go  fishing.  The  allotted  time  meant  that 
most  traveling  was  out.  I simply  couldn’t  drive  to  any  ol 
my  favorite  streams  or  rivers;  they 
were  just  too  far  away.  But  to  some 
degree,  I was  lucky.  Fve  long 
enjoyed  permission  to  fish  a couple 
of  farm  ponds,  which,  at  most,  are 
1 5 minutes  from  my  house.  Like  so 
many  ponds  in  Pennsylvania,  these 
2-,  4-  and  5-acre  dugouts  are  filled 
with  bass  and  sunfish.  So  when  I 
could.  I’d  get  in  my  truck,  the  fly 
rod  pre-packed  in  the  back,  and 
head  out  in  late  morning  or  early 
afternoon  for  that  90-minute  span. 

I kept  a record  of  all  things 
during  those  weeks  and  I also 
maintained  my  fishing  logs.  Look- 
ing back,  they  show  that  I got  away 
12  times  in  13  weeks,  fishing  about 
an  hour  each  time  I was  out. 

During  those  grateful  breaks,  I 
managed  to  catch  164  bluegills. 


Yes,  164  bluegills.  1 didn’t  count  runts 
and  1 didn’t  count  misses.  It  was  164 
bluegills  in  about  12  hours  ol  fishing 
from  late  winter  through  mid-spring. 

For  a time,  I’d  tell  my  wile  how  I’d  done  on 
the  ponds,  but  as  the  weeks  wore  on  and  she  grew  less 
responsive,  I kept  the  bluegill  fishing  to  myself  Still,  at 
night  I wrote  my  logs  and  kept  records  ol  how  the  ’gills  had 
behaved.  And  as  I enjoyed  each  pond  visit,  I learned  a little 
more  about  what  the  ‘gills  were  doing. 

I’ve  always  savored  bluegill  fishing.  1 care  little  that 
‘gills  don’t  get  the  attention  of  bass  or  trout.  Fo  me,  they’re 

great  fish.  4’he  way  a ‘gill  grabs  a 
fly,  slices  through  the  water  when 
hooked,  and  then  shows  off  some  ol 
the  most  brilliant  colors  in  the 
freshwater  world — that’s  enough  to 
attract  me  to  these  spirited  panfish. 
And  last  year,  they  provided  a 
measure  of  sanity  as  well  as  a little 
vicarious  fun  lor  my  wile.  I’m 
actually  grateful  to  these  little  fish, 
and  I still  bring  some  home  to  fillet. 

During  those  months  my  visits 
took  me  from  the  bluegills’  end-ol- 
winter  lethargy  to  their  pre-spawn 
activity.  Actually,  I continued  to 
fish  the  pond  lor  a lew  more  weeks 
alter  my  wile’s  passing  and  this  took 
me  through  the  spawn  and  into  the 
summer  doldrums,  even  into  the 
drought  we  endured  last  vear. 

For  years  I’ve  been  search  inti  lor 
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perfect  bluegill  flies  and  I think  I’ve  settled  on  two — sub- 
surface flies,  at  least. 

Some  time  ago,  I actually  measured  a bluegill’s  mouth. 
Fully  extended  it  measured  a half-inch  horizontally  (as  in 
the  flat  shape  of  its  body)  and  a half-inch  vertically.  That’s 
about  the  size  of  an  average  person’s  thumbnail. 

For  ages  I’d  been  using  small  Woolly  Buggers  to  catch 
bluegills,  and  while  highly  attractive,  the  length  and 
extension  of  the  marabou  tail  over  the  hook  bend  resulted 
in  a lot  of  short  hits.  In  clear,  shallow  water,  I’d  often  watch 
bluegills  nip  a half-dozen  times  at  a size  10  Woolly  Bugger 
and  I wouldn’t  feel  a thing.  They’d  suck  in  part  of  the  fly, 
mouth  the  marabou  and  spit  the  fly  out  without  ever 
ringing  the  door  bell. 

Seeing  that  is  when  I started  thinking  about  the  Woolly 
Bug  instead  of  the 
Woolly  Bugger.  For 
some  reason,  the  W. 

Bug  has  almost 
become  a forgotten  fly. 

The  two  are  almost 
identical,  but  instead 
of  the  sinuous  hank  of 
marabou  at  the  end,  as 
in  the  Bugger,  the  tail 
of  the  Bug  is  non- 
existent, or  just  barely 
there. 

For  sure,  the  Olive 
Woolly  Bugger  catches 
a lot  of  early  season 
fish,  including  bass 
and  trout,  but  for  real 
bluegill  catching,  I 
came  to  realize  I 
needed  something 
shorter — however,  not 
something  so  small 
that  every  ‘gill  would 
swallow  the  fly  deep  and  require  forceps  for  extraction.  No 
fun  in  that. 

Before  last  season,  I worked  on  a knock-off  I called  the 
Olive  Flash.  It  consisted  of  dark-olive,  medium-width 
chenille,  a palmered  grizzly  hackle,  a piece  of  Flashabou 
wrapped  around  the  body  under  the  hackle  and  a thin 
tail — only  a few  strands — of  olive  marabou  and  rainbow 
Krystal  Flash.  The  tail  is  only  a nub.  I tied  the  fly  on  a 
small  streamer  hook,  a Mustad  9772  size  12,  and  weighted 
it  with  a single  layer  of  .0 1 b lead  wrap.  My  fly  tying 
students,  on  their  first  night  of  class,  can  make  this  fly. 

When  I tested  the  Olive  Flash,  I found  that  the  strike- 
to-hookup  ratio  was  excellent,  there’ll  always  be  fish  that 
can  grab  a bait  without  the  angler  knowing  it,  but  the  hook 
and  soft  construction  of  the  Olive  Flash  truly  improved  the 
ratio. 


But  along  with  the  improved  fly  came  a new  way  of 
thinking  about  ‘gills,  particularly  in  cool  water.  Basically, 
instead  of  slowly  drawing  the  fly  on  the  retrieve  as  I usually 
did,  I began  to  work  the  fly  more  vigorously. 

The  Olive  Flash  is  a sinker,  but  it  sinks  at  the  rate  of 
milkweed  puffs  filling  from  the  plant  on  a windless  day. 
Cold  molasses  might  give  you  a better  understanding. 

This  is  what  I wrote  in  my  log  book  as  I was  figuring  it 
all  out: 

“As  the  fly  descends,  the  ‘gills  can  take  a couple  of 
‘bites’  on  a fly  and  you  never  feel  it.  As  they  do,  they  are 
constantly  sucking  in  and  spitting  out  the  fly,  seemingly 
tasting  it.  But  when  the  fly  is  moving,  when  1 strip  it  in 
vigorously,  they  must  grab  the  fly  and  close  their  mouth 
over  it  to  prevent  it  from  escaping.  When  a ‘gill  has  to  take 

the  fly  swiftly  in  this  way,  it 
usually  gets  hooked.  The 
lesson  is  that  a moving  fly 
will  hook  more  bluegills 
than  a still  one.” 

When  I figured  this 
out,  it  was  the  end  of  any 
slow,  spring  retrieve. 
Although  I’d  conditioned 
myself  that  a slow  retrieve 
was  necessary  in  cold  water, 
I also  learned  that  it  was 
actually  reducing  the 
number  of  hookups  I’d  get. 

During  my  90-minute 
visits  last  year  from  late 
winter  to  mid-spring,  I 
enjoyed  the  first  callings  of 
spring  peepers,  the  appear- 
ance of  wood  ducks 
preparing  to  mate,  redwing 
blackbirds  invading  the 
emerging  cattails  and  the 
slow,  tenuous  risings  of  the 

sleepy  snapping  turtles. 

Through  it  all  the  ‘gills  ate  voraciously,  but  not  at  the 
same  place  on  my  ponds.  In  late  February  and  early  March, 
they  hung  over  the  first  dropoff  a few  feet  away  from  the 
shallow  sloping  shorelines.  Our  there,  there  were  thin 
remnants  of  last  year’s  weeds  in  depths  of  about  five  or  six 
feet.  "Fhe  sun  warmed  the  dark  bottom  nicely  and  it  got  the 
fish  hungry.  On  one  pond,  it  took  a mighty  cast  with  a 5- 
weight  fly  rod  to  reach  these  fish,  and  sometimes  I needed 
to  use  a back  wind  to  push  the  fly  another  half-dozen  feet 
from  the  shore.  But  after  the  cast,  I’d  let  the  fly  sink  about 
two  feet,  begin  the  rapid  retrieve  and  SMACK^. 

As  soon  as  the  grass  resumed  real  growth  in  mid- 
March,  I didn’t  have  to  boom  my  casts.  The  ‘gills  were 
eager  to  come  up  to  the  edge  of  the  break,  and  I started  the 
retrieve  three  or  four  seconds  after  splashdown. 
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"By  April,  with  the  water  temperature  wavering  between  59  and  62  degrees,  I had  "gills  on 
the  mud  flats  in  less  than  4 feet  of  water.  I couldn’t  get  them  any  closer  to  shore,  but  they  bit 
even  better  and  I was  catching  the  big  bulls  regularly.  It  was  fantastic!” 
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“Some  time  ago,  I actually  measured  a bluegill’s  mouth.  Fully  extended 
it  measured  a half-inch  horizontally  (as  in  the  flat  shape  of  its  body) 
and  a half-inch  vertically.  That’s  about  the  size  of  an  average  person’s 
thumbnail.  ” 


By  April,  with  the  water  temperature  wavering  between 
S9  and  62  degrees,  1 had  ‘gills  on  the  mud  flats  in  less  than  4 
feet  of  water.  I couldn’t  get  them  any  closer  to  shore,  hut  they 
hit  even  better  and  I was  catching  the  big  bulls  regularly.  It 
was  fantastic! 

rhen  on  April  17,  1 logged  these  notes: 

“Transition  time  at  the  pond.  The  second  day  of  a real 
heat  wave.  I'emperattires  are  in  the  upper  80s.  The  pond 
water  feels  warm  to  the  touch.  Bits  of  grass  are  floating  on 
the  surface  and  dozens  of ‘gills  are  up  on  the  shallow  flats. 

The  big  ‘gills  are  hungry  and  appear  to  be  staking  out 
territory  for  nests,  although  no  competitive  chasing  is  going 
on.  This  is  the  first  time  I see  the  bltiegills  in  shallow  water. 
First  time  I see  them  at  all,  except  when  holding  one.” 


Last  April  the  full  moon  was  on  the  27th.  Between 
mid-April  and  early  May,  the  ‘gills  moved  shallow.  On  my 
last  visit  before  mid-May,  I found  them  on  one  pond  tight 
to  the  hank  where  the  bank  breaks  down  steeply  from  the 
immediate  shore.  They  were  hanging  inside  the  rooted 
stalks  of  the  brown  and  green  cattails,  not  out  in  open  water. 

When  I arrived  at  the  pond,  I didn’t  catch  any  fish  at  all 
over  the  usual  places,  d’hen  in  a miscast,  the  Olive  Flash  fell 
just  outside  the  tip  of  the  fly  rod  and  the  mystery  was 
solved.  Almost  overnight,  the  ‘gills  had  moved  from  their 
deeper  haunts  to  the  bank.  Eventually  they  stayed  there  for 
a few  weeks  before  moving  back  to  the  pond’s  deeper  water.  O 
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by  Mike  Bleech 


It  was  just  a spur-of-the-moment  idea,  calling  Spencer 
Meadows  after  school  to  see  if  he  wanted  to  try  open-water 
trout  fishing  at  a nearby  stocked  lake.  The  12-foot  alumi- 
num boat  was  already  in  the  back  of  my  truck,  along  with 
the  electric  motor  and  battery.  A couple  of  ultralight  rods, 
a small  tackle  box  filled  with  small  spoons  and  crankbaits, 
life  jackets  and  cushions  were  stuffed  behind  the  seats. 
Several  weeks  remained  in  the  late-winter  trout  season,  and 
there  was  no  ice  on  our  local  lake.  This  kind  of  opportu- 
nity does  not  come  around  often  in  Pennsylvania’s  northern 
tier. 

Less  than  two  hours  after  launching  our  boat,  we  had 
caught  and  mostly  released  about  15  trout  and  missed  a few 
more.  The  smaller  of  the 
lot  was  a brown,  and  the  | 
rest  were  brook  trout.  My  | 
partner  had  kept  one  that  I 
qualified  for  a Junior 
Angler  Award. 

Never  had  a gloomy, 
dreary,  cold  mid-March 
afternoon  been  more 
cheerful.  We  had  a ball. 

March  can  be  the 
worst  month  for  cabin 
fever,  that  dreaded  time 
when  anglers,  tired  of  ice- 
fishing,  are  about  to  go  out 
of  their  minds  for  lack  of 
open-water  sport,  when 
the  walls  of  the  old  cabin 
seem  to  close  in  to  form  a 
stranglehold  on  the  spirits. 

The  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  has  provided 
a cure  for  cabin  fever 


during  the  past  few  years  with  the  Select  Trout-Stocked 
Lake  Program.  Trout  fishing  season  remains  open  during 
the  entire  month  of  March  at  several  lakes  and  portions  ol 
two  rivers.  A portion  of  the  spring  trout  allotment  is 
stocked  for  this  late-winter/early  spring  season.  Most  ol 
these  lakes  also  have  plenty  of  trout  remaining  from  earlier 
stockings. 

This  program  was  originally  created  as  an  open-water 
fishing  experience,  with  corresponding  rules.  But  those 
rules  have  relaxed. 

Anglers  are  adapting  slowly  to  open-water  trout  fishing 
during  March.  You  might  find  yourself  alone  during 
midweek  at  some  ol  these  50  waterways.  But  sometimes 
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small  crowds  develop,  especially  after  word  leaks  our  that 
someone  made  a good  catch. 

As  with  our  trout  lakes  in  general,  fishing  tends  to  he 
hot  near  the  stocking  points  for  a few  days.  But  since  these 
fish  are  not  pounded  as  hard  as  stockings  during  warmer 
weather,  or  through  the  ice,  and  because  many  of  the  trout 
are  holdovers  from  previous  stockings,  other  location 
patterns  become  more  important.  From  several  visits  to  our 
local  lake  last  winter,  usually  trolling,  at  least  until  we 
located  trout,  we  learned  two  very  important  things.  First, 
troLit  tend  to  cluster,  and  second,  these  clusters  are  very 
mobile. 

Trout  location 

Within  a few  days  after  stocking,  trout  generally 
gravitated  toward  the  lower  end  of  the  impoundment.  If 


they  were  not  in  deeper  water,  they  were  adjacent  to  it.  The 
significance  of  depth  might  he  most  clearly  understood  by 
the  fact  that  the  one  place  where  we  most  often  found  trout 
was  a relatively  small  area  around  the  deepest  part  of  the 
lake.  Usually  we  found  at  least  one  other  cluster  of  trout, 
more  often  a couple  of  others.  But  the  locations  of  those 
clusters  changed  from  day  to  day,  and  often  during  the 
course  of  a morning  or  afternoon. 

“Depth”  meant  more  than  7 feet,  according  to  our 
sonar.  Sometimes  the  trout  were  in  shallower  water, 
occasionally  on  a rocky  point  and  very  aggressive,  but  they 
were  never  far  from  the  7-foot  contour. 

Trolling  speed 

We  also  discovered  that  trout  had  a distinct  trolling 
speed  preference.  Every  time  we  trolled  during  March,  the 
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trolling  motor,  a five-speed,  had  to 
be  set  at  speed  #2  to  get  good 
action.  On  a iew  occasions,  trout 
struck  at  speed  #1 . We  usually 
slowed  to  that  speed  while  fighting 
hooked  trout.  But  accelerating  to 
speed  #3,  which  we  did  from  time 
to  time  just  for  comparison,  was  a 
waste  of  time. 

I'hose  speed  numbers  mean 
very  little,  since  electric  motors  are 
different,  and  because  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  motors  depends  on 
the  boat.  I’he  important  point  is 
finding  the  most  productive  speed, 
which  will  be  quite  slow. 

Lures 

An  important  part  of  putting 
together  a fishing  system  for  late 
winter  is  finding  lures  that  get  the 
proper  action  at  the  speeds  that  are 
proper  for  trolling,  or  retrieving,  in 
cold  water.  My  collection  includes 
several  spoons,  a few  spinners, 
wobbling  crankbaits,  and  minnow- 
shaped crankbaits.  Color  patterns 
include  a few  natural  shiner  pat- 
terns (silver  sides  and  blue,  green  or 
black  backs),  and  several  with  loud 
colors.  Gold-and-red  spoons  are 
usually  excellent,  but  gold-and- 
chartreuse  has  been  hot,  too. 

Depth 

Trolling  depths  of  the  lures  has 
surprisingly  little  to  do  with 
effectiveness,  within  reason.  Ag- 
gressive trout  will  move  several  feet 
to  attack  lures.  Trout  use  the  entire  water  column  much 
more  than  most  of  our  other  gamefish.  In  clear  water  less 
than  about  15  feet  deep,  get  a lure  to  mid-depths.  If  the 
trout  are  aggressive,  you  will  catch  trout. 

However,  sometimes  when  trout  are  not  very  aggressive 
they  are  still  catchable  if  you  get  a lure  close  enough. 
Controlled-depth  trolling,  while  not  usually  critically 
important,  is  always  best,  and  is  sometimes  critical  to 
success. 

Depth  control  can  be  achieved  three  ways:  1 ) by 
knowing  how  deep  lures  run,  2)  by  adding  weight,  or  3) 
with  a downrigger.  The  first  two  are  simpler  in  rigging  but 
far  more  difficult.  The  third  is  so  easy  you  will  get  it  right 
the  first  time.  Repeatability  is  the  important  factor.  Once 
you  find  a productive  depth,  you  should  be  able  to  get  lures 


back  to  that  same  depth,  so  remember  how  you  did  it. 

Wave  action 

Last  March  we  also  noticed  that  trolling  was  best  when 
there  was  enough  wind  to  ripple  the  surface.  1 his  might 
have  camouflaged  the  boat.  Even  though  we  could  not 
catch  many  trout  by  trolling  on  calm  water,  we  often  could 
catch  them  by  casting.  Switching  from  trolling  to  casting 
became  very  effective  once  we  found  the  half-dozen  places 
where  trout  would  most  likely  be  clustered.  It  was  a 
pleasant  change  even  when  there  was  enough  wave  action 
for  effective  trolling. 

Probably  the  most  important  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  wave  action  effect  on  trolling  is  that  trout,  even  the 
generally  cooperative  brook  trout,  are  skittish  in  cold,  clear 
water.  Whenever  action  is  slow,  consider  the  likelihood  that 
you  are  scaring  the  trout.  Making  more  turns  might  help. 
This  pulls  lures  through  the  gaps  in  the  turns  where  the 
boat  has  not  passed. 

Low-visibility,  small-diameter  line  is  a big  asset.  We 
used  4-pound-test  monofilament  and  fluorocarbon  lines. 

Bank  fishing 

The  same  lessons  learned  while  fishing  from  a boat 
hold  true  for  bank  fishing.  Fish  in  the  deeper  end  of  the 
lake,  where  deep  water  is  within  casting  distance  of  shore. 
Retrieve  lures  slowly,  varying  the  speed,  lure  style,  and  color 
until  something  works.  Use  low-visibility  line.  Keep 
moving  until  you  locate  trout. 

Anglers  fishing  from  the  banks  can  benefit  a lot  by 
using  longer  rods.  Longer  rods  allow  longer  casts.  While  it 
is  not  necessarily  true  that  most  of  the  trout  are  away  from 
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the  banks,  longer  casts 
allow  you  to  cover  more 
water.  Covering  more 
water  improves  your 
odds  of  making  contact 
with  trout. 

For  the  same  reason, 
heavier  casting  spoons 
are  generally  best  tor 
bank  fishing. 

Bait  fishing  from  the 
banks  can  be  very 
productive.  It  is  best, 
however,  to  locate  trout 
first  by  casting.  Bait 
fishing,  at  least  still- 
fishing with  bait,  relies 
on  faith  that  the  bait  is  near  the  trout.  In  a f 00-acre  lake, 
most  of  the  trout  will  probably  be  congregated  in  a few 
places  that  total  about  an  acre.  That  leaves  a lot  of  water 
where  still-fishing  is  a very  long-odds  proposition. 

Still-fishing  with  bait  might  be  the  best  method  when 
trout  are  not  very  aggressive.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
critical  to  get  the  bait  close  to  the  trout.  Depth  control  can 
be  vital.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  using  a bobber,  or  by 
fishing  close  to  the  bottom.  Trout  are  often  close  to  the 
bottom  when  they  are  not  aggressive. 

If  you  fish  close  to  the  bottom,  use  a floater  to  keep  the 
bait  a few  feet  above  the  bottom.  This  will  increase  the 


visibility  of  the  bait,  both  by 
getting  it  up  where  it  can  be 
seen,  and  with  the  attrac- 
tion of  a colored  floater. 
Bright  red  will  probably  be 
the  best  color  for  floaters. 
Bright  chartreuse,  lime- 
green,  or  blue  can  also  be 
effective. 

Baits 

The  type  of  baits  that 
are  most  productive  gener- 
ally depend  on  the  trout 
species.  Live  minnows  are 
usually  best  for  brook  trout 
and  brown  trout,  and 
probably  for  any  larger  trout.  Salmon  eggs  and  artificial 
putty-type  baits  are  very  good  for  rainbow  trout.  Grubs 
will  get  the  attention  of  any  trout. 

Bait  rigs  should  be  clean,  with  no  unnecessary  rigging. 
Tie  small,  fine-wire  hooks  directly  to  4-pound-test  line.  Do 
not  use  snelled  hooks  or  snaps.  Use  just  enough  weight  to 
allow  casting  to  desired  locations. 

Late  winter-early  spring  trout  fishing  is  like  trout 
fishing  at  any  other  time.  Careful  tactics  bring  the  most 
consistent  success.  O 


Gold-cwd-red  spoons  are  usually  excellent,  but  gold-and- 
chartreuse  has  been  hot,  too.  In  addition  to  spoons,  try 
spinners,  wobbling  crankbaits  and  minnow-shaped 
crankbaits. 


Josh  Joint,  a budding  artist 

Wildlife  Forever  2002  Wildlife  Forever  2001 

Winner,  grades  10-12  Winner,  grades  7-9 


The  brown  trout  painting  that  spans  pages  12-13  is  budding  artist 
Josh  Joint’s  first  commissioned  painting.  Josh  is  a junior  at  Erie’s 
Central  High  School.  He  is  a three-time  Pennsylvania  winner  in 
the  Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art  Contest.  In  this  same  contest 
he  has  won  best  of  show  second  place  twice  and  best  of  show  first 
place  once.  He  also  has  won  second,  third  and  fourth  places  in 
the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  JAKES  Art  Contest.  Josh 
loves  the  outdoors,  hunting  and  fishing,  and  he  plans  to  make 
wildlife  art  his  career.  Brown  trout  prints  of  the  painting  on 
pages  12-13  are  available.  Contact  Josh  at  814-459-6073,  or  by 
way  of  email  at  ucnuttin3006@yahoo.com. 


Wildlife  Eorever  2000 
Winner, 
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WILDLIFE  FOREVER  STATE-FISH  ART 
CONTEST  RULES  & REGULATIONS 


HOWTO  ENTER: 


Completed  portfolios  must  be  postmarked  by  March  3 1 
each  year.  Portfolios  must  include; 

• A completed  entry  form. 

• Artwork  of  participant’s  state  fish. 

• One-page  composition  about  participant’s  state  fish,  its 
habitat,  behavior  or  efforts  to  conserve  it.  The  composition 
must  include  the  student’s  name  and  address. 

• Entry  forms  are  also  available  by  calling  toll-free  1-877- 
FISHART  (877-347-4278).  Please  allow  nvo  weeks  by 
mail.  Entrv  forms  will  not  be  accepted  by  e-mail.  Please 
download  or  print  the  entrv  form  at  w'ww.statefishart.com 
and  send  via  regular  mail. 

• Entr\"  forms  must  be  completed,  signed  by  a parent  or 
guardian,  and  glued  to  the  back  of  the  original  amvork. 

• Completed  entries  should  be  mailed  to: 

Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art  Contest, 

2700  Freeway  Blvd.,  #1000 
Brooklyn  Center,  MN  55430 

RULES  & REGULATIONS: 

• The  State-Fish  Art  Contest  is  open  to  children  in  grades 
four  through  twelve  attending  public,  private,  or  home- 
schools  in  the  United  States.  Only  one  entrv  per  child  will 
be  accepted. 

• Portfolios  will  be  judged  on  the  qualiu'  of  the  amvork. 

• The  artwork  must  call  attention  to  the  official  fish  of  his 
or  her  home  state.  PA’s  official  state  fish  is  the  brook  trout. 
The  fish  must  be  depicted  in  its  natural  habitat.  Informa- 
tion about  each  state  fish  is  available  on  the  Internet  at 
www.statefishart.com. 

• All  artwork  must  be  the  contestant’s  original,  hand-done 
creation.  Photographs  and  computer-generated  artwork 
will  not  be  accepted. 

• All  artwork  must  be  8.5"xl  1"  and  horizontal,  without  a 
mat,  frame,  cover  sheet,  or  border.  Art  techniques  mav 
include  scratchboard,  pointillism,  chalk,  charcoal,  dry 
brush,  watercolor,  crosshatch,  lead,  collage,  linoleum 
printing,  or  crayon.  Please  note:  If  contestants  use  chalk, 
charcoal  or  lead,  they  should  seal  it  with  an  adhesive. 

• All  artwork  must  not  exceed  1 /4-inch  in  total  thickness. 

• No  lettering,  signatures,  or  initials  may  appear  on  the 
front  of  the  design.  Any  artwork  with  such  identifying 
characteristics  will  be  disqualified  and  eliminated  from  the 
competition. 

• Completed  portfolios  must  include  a tvped  composition 
or  theme  paper  not  to  exceed  one  page  in  length.  Compo- 
sitions should  be  related  specifically  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  state  fish,  its  habitat,  behavior,  or  efforts  to  conserve  it. 
The  composition  must  include  the  student’s  name  and 
address. 


PRIZES: 

• All  contestants  will  receive  a certificate  of  participation. 

• I hree  winners  from  each  state  will  be  selected  on  Flarth 
Day  of  each  year — one  winner  per  grade  group  (4-6th,  ’^- 
9th,  10-1 2th)  for  a total  of  150  winners  (50  states  x 3 
winners  = 1 30). 

• All  winning  designs  will  be  displayed  at  the  Mall  of 
America  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  at  the  State-Fish  Art 
Expo  in  June. 

• All  winning  designs  will  be  presented  online  at 
w'w'w.statefishart.com. 

THE  FINE  PRINT: 

• Fhe  State-Fish  Art  Contest  is  not  open  to  the  immediate 
relatives  of  Wildlife  Forever  emplovees  or  participating 
sponsors. 

• It  is  the  student’s  responsibilitv  to  inform  W'ildlife  Forever 
of  any  change  of  address. 

• Contestants  living  in  M'ashington,  D.C.  may  use  either 
the  Maryland  or  \firginia  state  fish  in  their  portfolios. 
Wildlife  Forever: 

• bias  the  right  to  use  the  name  of  any  State-Fish  Art 
contestant  without  compensation. 

• Retains  ownership  of  all  amvork  entered  in  the  contest. 

In  order  to  promote  the  Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art 
Contest,  products  such  as  posters,  prints,  T-shirts,  etc.,  may 
be  produced  from  winning  artwork.  Anv  monev  realized 
from  the  sale  or  licensing  of  the  artwork  will  be  used  to 
support  the  contest,  wildlife  conservation,  and  education 
initiatives.  The  winning  artists  must  provide  autographs 
without  charge  to  Wildlife  Forever. 

• Retains  all  winning  entries  until  June  1 of  the  following 
year  and  will  return  the  winning  entries  to  the  students  in 
June  upon  request. 

• Will  return  all  non-winning  entries  upon  request  after 
August  31,  if  the  student  provides  a self-addressed  10''xl3  " 
envelope. 

• Reserves  the  right  to  destroy  unclaimed  entries  after  one 
year. 

• Will  not  insure  entries  it  receives  or  be  responsible  for  loss 
or  damage  of  the  entries. 

PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission  web  site: 

www.fish.state.pa.us 
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WILDLIFE  FOREVER  STATE-FISH 
ART  CONTEST  ENTRY  FORM 


Important  for  Teachers: 

If  part  of  a classroom  project,  please  fill  out 
teacher  and  school  information  before  duplicating 
and  distributing  to  students.  Duplicate  and  glue 
to  back  of  artwork. 


Mail  to:  Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art  Contest 
2700  Freeway  Blvd.,  #1  000, 

Brooklyn  Center,  MN  55430. 


Grade 
Check  one: 

□ 4'^  □ 5*  □ 6^^ 

□ 7*  □ 8"^  □ 9'*^ 

□ 1 0'^  □ 1 1 * □ 1 2* 

Croup  1 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Entry  Deadline:  Must  be  postmarked  by  March  31,  2003 

Contestant  

(Please  print  or  type)  Last  Name  First  Name  Birthdate 

Home  Address 

Street  or  PO  Box 


City  State  Zip 

Telephone  ( ) ( ) 

Home  Parent  Daytime 


Art  Entry  Title 


Art  Medium  Used 


Fish  Species  Composition  Title 

School  and  Teacher  Information 


Teacher’s  Name 

Name  of  School 

Street  Address  

City/State/Zip  

I hereby  certify  that  this  is  my  original  work  and  that  it  is  not  a copy  of  published  photographs,  magazines,  book  illustrations,  or  other  materials  protected 
by  copyright  laws.  I understand  that  Wildlife  Forever  and  other  sponsors  are  not  responsible  for  loss  or  damage  to  my  artwork  and/or  composition.  I 
grant  exclusive  right  to  Wildlife  Forever  and  its  designees  to  utilize  my  artwork  and/or  composition  for  reproduction  and  promotional  purposes  and  to 
display  my  art.  Also,  I agree  that  my  artwork  and/or  composition  may  be  used,  altered,  or  published  as  they  see  fit  without  compensation  to  me.  I also 
grant  Wildlife  Forever  the  right  to  release  my  name  and  hometown  in  promoting  the  winners  of  the  contest. 

Signature  of  Student Date 

Signature  of  Parent,  Guardian  or  Teacher Date 

Entry  questions  should  be  directed  to  education@wildlifeforever.org  or  by  calling  toll-free  1 -877- 
FISHART.  Artwork  must  be  8.5 " x 1 1 " HORIZONTAL  and  no  more  than  1 /4-inch  thick.  Do  not 
mat  or  frame.  Do  not  have  lettering  or  borders  on  the  front. 
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WCO  Diary 


by  WCO  Clyde  N.  Warner  Jr,, 
Eastern  Schuykill  County 


This  is  one  of  my  favorite  times  of  year.  Spring  signifies 
many  things,  but  to  trout  fishermen  it  means  the  start  oi 
preseason  trout  stockings  in  March — the  time  of  year  when 
the  great  white  fleet  starts  to  travel  to  all  parts  ol  the  state 
stocking  trout  for  the  opening  of  the  trout  season  in  April. 

It  is  the  busiest  time  of  year  for  me  as  well  as  most  WCOs. 
A lot  of  our  time  is  spent  coordinating  the  stockings  in  our 
districts,  making  sure  landowners  will  allow  us  to  stock 
their  properties,  and  of  course,  making  sure  the  fish  that 
are  stocked  stay  in  the  water  until  the  start  of  the  season. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  week  in  March,  1 will  have 
stocked  nine  trout 
waters  in  all 
different  parts  of 
the  district.  I have 
a select  few  water- 
ways that  seem  to 
be  a problem  every 
year  for  poaching, 
while  others  never 
are. 

Last  year  was 
no  different. 

Probably  the  one 
stream  that  is  hit 
the  hardest  is  Pine 
Creek  near 

Orwigsburg.  For  some  reason  this  stream  is  hit  by  poach- 
ing every  year.  The  last  couple  of  years  we  really  stepped 
up  our  patrols  here,  and  thanks  to  DWCOs  John  Bondura 
and  John  Hechler,  we  were  able  to  apprehend  several 
people  fishing  before  the  season.  We  also  encountered 
problems  on  the  Little  Schuylkill  River,  Pumping  Station 
Dam  and  Rabbit  Run  Reservoir. 

The  one  thing  that  seems  to  trigger  preseason  fishing  is 
the  weather.  If  it  is  nice  and  the  temperatures  are  fairly 
warm,  the  poaching  activity  increases.  If  the  temperatures 
are  cold,  the  activity  decreases. 

The  week  before  the  start  of  the  trout  season,  the 
Mahanoy  Creek  Watershed  Association  and  I organized  a 
cleanup  of  the  stocking  points  along  Little  Mahanoy  Creek 
near  Gordon.  I thought  it  would  be  a nice  gesture  toward 
the  landowners  who  are  nice  enough  to  keep  their  lands 
open  for  public  fishing.  We  collected  three  pickup  loads  of 
garbage  during  this  endeavor. 

In  Schuylkill  County  we  are  very  fortunate  to  have 
active  watershed  groups.  They  are  always  willing  to  help 
whenever  called  on.  They  have  done  so  very  much  to 
improve  our  waterways  in  the  county,  and  they  always  do  a 


good  job  whatever  the  project. 

Opening  weekend  arrived  and  our  patrols  continued.  1 
am  also  fortunate  to  have  help  from  several  Game  Ciommis- 
sion  officers.  A total  of  15  citations  were  written  for  various 
violations  of  the  Fish  and  Boat  Gode  encountered  over  the 
weekend,  including  five  over-the-limit  violations.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Game  Commission  cited  a few  people  for  state 
game  lands  violations.  Angler  turnout  was  light  to  moder- 
ate, but  we  did  see  a fair  number  of  young  anglers  catching 
fish,  which  always  makes  for  a great  day. 

With  the  passing  of  opening  day,  inseason  trout 

stocking  began.  We 
have  one  waterway. 
Locust  Lake,  which  is 
stocked  on  a Saturday. 
Fhe  date  and  time  are 
announced  and  we 
generally  get  a fair- 
sized crowd,  especially 
families  with  children. 

It  gives  them  the 
opportunity  to  see  and 
help  with  the  stocking, 
which  generally  excites 
the  youngsters. 

During  these 
events  and  other 
inseason  trout  stockings,  details  are  set  up  and  an  area  is 
saturated  with  conservation  officers  to  detect  violations  of 
the  Fish  and  Boat  Code,  mostly  concentrating  on  people 
taking  more  fish  than  the  limit  allows.  In  Schuylkill 
County  we  have  been  very  successful  with  these  details,  and 
during  the  course  of  the  inseason  stockings,  we  are  able  to 
apprehend  many  more  people  for  over-the-limit  violations. 
You  get  everything  from  people  catching  a limit,  going 
home,  changing  vehicles  and  clothes  and  coming  back  for 
more,  to  others  who  catch  a limit  and  hide  extra  fish  in  the 
woods. 

We  have  also  seen  an  increase  in  “culling,”  catching  a 
fish  and  putting  it  on  a stringer,  and  as  bigger  fish  are 
caught,  releasing  the  smaller  ones,  which  may  already  be 
dead  or  will  probably  die  a short  time  after  release. 

Anglers  cited  for  taking  over  the  limit  of  trout  not  only 
pay  a hefty  fine  but  also  under  certain  circumstances  can 
lose  their  fishing  privilege  for  up  to  two  years. 

The  stocking  and  patrolling  activity,  along  with  warrant 
service,  an  encroachment  investigation,  a shad  detail  on  the 
Delaware  River  and  a complaint  regarding  a house  full  of 
snakes,  rounded  out  March  and  April.  O 


Moon  Lake,  Luzerne  County,  day  of  in  sea  son  stocking 
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1 he  water  may  be  h igid  and  the  weather 
lousy,  but  trout  can  be  caught  readily  in 
early  spring  with  the  right  attitude, 
tackle,  baits  and  approach. 

Why  is  bait  so  good  for  early  season 
fishing?  For  one  thing,  it  can  be  fished 
slowly — either  pumped  slightly  or  more 
ohen  simply  rolled  along  with  the 
current.  This  makes  it  easy  for  a lethar- 
gic, cold-water  trout  to  snatch  it  up,  and 
it’s  also  the  most  realistic  way  of  present- 
ing an  offering — tumbling  along  with  the 
current  drift  just  above  or  on  the  bottom. 
All  the  fish  has  to  do  is  open  its  maw, 
instead  of  chasing  after  it. 

Live  bait  looks  so  natural,  trout  can’t 
resist  it.  It  also  looks  like  food,  because  it 
is  food.  Smell  is  there,  too,  adding  yet 
another  appealing  element.  Fish  are 
finely  tuned  to  notice  oily  residues  and 
scents  that  popular  baits  such  as  worms, 
salmon  eggs  and  minnows  emit. 

Tackle,  rigs 

fhe  simplest  and  often  best  rig  for 
baitfishing  is  a short-shank  size  6 to  size 
1 0 hook  with  one  to  three  small  splitshot 
crimped  on  the  line  12  to  18  inches 
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Simplest  and  often 
best  baitfishing  rig 


Another  useful  rig 


barrel  swivel 


pinch 
splitshot 
to  dropper 
line 


one  to  three 
small  splitshot 


18"  to  30"  leader 


size  6 to  10 
short-shank  hook 


size  6 to  10 
short-shank  hook 
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Bait  Up 
For  Early 
Season 
Trout 

by  Austin  Jennings 
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above  the  hook  (see  Figure  1).  Vary  the  weight  according  to 
the  water  depth,  current  speed  and  bait  size.  You  want  it  to 
nick  the  bottom  occasionally,  but  not  drih  much  slower 
than  the  current  so  that  your  ohering  looks  unnatural  and 
hangs  up  too  ohen. 

In  some  cases,  you  can  add  a tiny  float  above  the 
splitshot  to  suspend  the  bait  at  a level  just  oil  the  bottom. 
This  tactic  is  particularly  useful  in  slow  pools  where  it’s  hard 
to  keep  the  bait  tumbling  down  because  the  current  lessens 
so  much. 

Another  useful  rig  starts  with  a leader  of  18  to  30 
inches  tied  to  a swivel.  Knot  your  main  line  to  the  other 
end  of  the  swivel,  and  then  tie  a 6-  to  12-inch  dropper  to 
the  part  of  the  swivel  connected  to  the  main  line.  Pinch 
your  splitshot  onto  this  dropper.  If  you  get  hung  up  with 
this  rig,  the  splitshot  will  most  often  pull  free  without  your 
losing  the  swivel  and  hook.  As  an  alternative,  you  can  use  a 
three-way  swivel  and  tie  the  dropper  to  the  swivel’s  third 
eyelet. 

Baits 

Salted  minnows  are  an  excellent  choice.  The  salt 
preserves  them  and  adds  scent  appeal.  Real  live  minnows 
are  another  good  option.  Make  sure  they  are  small, 
though. 

Worms  are  another  top  bait.  Early  season  rains  and 
snowmelt  often  wash  worms  into  creeks,  where  they  are  a 
natural  part  ol  the  trout’s  diet.  I’ve  had  luck  with  red 
wigglers  that  you  can  buy  in  baitshops,  earthworms  dug 
from  compost  heaps  and  gardens,  and  nightcrawlers. 

For  small  waters  that  are  clear,  a whole  nightcrawler  can 
sometimes  be  too  large  of  an  offering,  but  a hall  or  quarter 
works  nicely.  When  large  trout  are  present  and  you’re 
fishing  big  waters,  a whole  nightcrawler  can  sometimes  lure 
in  jumbo  fish.  For  earthworms  and  red  wigglers,  one  whole 
worm,  hooked  just  once  or  twice,  is  the  best  offering. 

Salmon  or  steelhead  eggs  are  one  of  the  most  popular 
early  season  trout  baits.  Maybe  it’s  the  bright  color,  the  soft 
texture,  or  the  scent.  Nevertheless,  it’s  also  a fact  that  they 
are  a natural  food  whenever  they  are  available.  Use  a size  6 


to  size  10  short-shank  hook  and  drih  the  eggs  naturalU 
through  runs,  pools  and  rilfies.  You  can  also  fish  these  baits 
stationary  on  the  bottom  in  long,  slow  pools  or  lakes  w ith 
good  results.  Scented  baits  can  be  classed  right  along  with 
salmon  or  steelhead  eggs  because  they  have  the  bright  color, 
soh  texture,  scent  and  image  ol  real  food. 

When  you  leel  a tap-tappiug  whU  real  or  lake  eggs,  set 
the  hook  immediately.  It  doesn’t  take  a brown  or  rainboss 
trout  long  to  get  these  ollerings  in  its  mouth.  A trout  will 
spit  them  out  last  il  you  don’t  react  quickly  enoughl 

Other  baits  you  can  use  include  small  crayfish,  ma\  Ily 
and  stonefly  nymphs,  hellgrammites  and  caddis  larvae. 


Lackawaxen  River,  Wayne  County 


Where  to  fish,  presentations 

Prime  spots  for  early  season  trout  action  include  deep 
pools,  riffles,  runs,  undercut  banks,  bridges  and  around 
boulders  and  ledges.  Pocket  water,  if  there’s  some  depth  to 
it,  can  also  hold  early  season  trout. 

Whether  you  cast  with  a spinning  rig  or  flip  the  rig  out 
on  a fly  outfit,  make  sure  it  lands  upstream  far  enough 
above  the  suspected  holding  lie  so  that  the  offering  can  sink 
to  the  bottom  or  just  above  it  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
prime  spot.  Keep  the  rod  tip  high  and  lift  the  offering  if  it 
starts  to  snag  the  bottom.  You  want  it  to  nick  the  stream 
rubble  occasionally,  but  not  hang  up  or  move  slower  than 
the  flow  because  of  too  much  weight.  If  you  use  too  much 
splitshot,  the  bait  looks  unnatural  because  it’s  not  tumbling 
along  with  the  stream  drift. 

If  you’re  using  a large  bait  such  as  a salted  minnow  or 
nightcrawler,  let  the  fish  tap  for  several  seconds,  and  then 
tighten  up  and  reel.  Don’t  jerk  the  rod  back.  You  can  reel 
quicker  than  you  can  set  the  hook  with  the  rod.  When  the 
slack  is  removed,  if  you  have  sharp  hooks  and  the  fish  has 
the  bait  in  its  mouth,  you  should  be  tightly  connected. 

Give  these  baits  and  tactics  a try  this  spring  and 
chances  are  you’ll  agree  that  early  season  action  can  be  as 
hot  as  the  weather  is  cold.  O 
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utdoors- 

Woman 


“There  are  two  very  important  aspects  to 
becoming  a successful  angler — learning 
to  cast  and  learning  to  tie  a knot  well,  if 

you  can’t  get  the  bait  out  there  where  you  want  it  to  be, 
you’ll  get  Irustrated  and  quit.  And  il  you  always  rely  on 
someone  else  to  attach  your  hook  or  lure,  the  first  time  you 
lose  your  hook  when  you’re  fishing  by  yourself  your  day 
will  be  done.”  1 tell  this  information  to  a group  of  1 1 
women  who  have  selected  the  Fishing  Basics  session  that  I 
am  teaching.  “The  rest  of  it  is  developing  your  own 
personal  style  and  luck!” 

Some  ol  the  women  have  silver  strands  in  their  hair, 
and  some  have  a more  youthlul  look.  Some  have  hands 
that  diaper  babies’  bottoms  and  pack  lunches,  while  others 
have  hands  that  peck  away  at  a keyboard  and  process 
paperwork.  Some  of  these  women  fall  asleep  at  night  to  the 
sounds  ol  cars,  sirens  and  people  outside  their  windows, 


while  others  are  lulled  to  sleep  by  spring  peepers  and 
hooting  owls.  There  is  a common  thread,  though — that 
look  of  independence,  anticipation  and  excitement  in  their 
eyes.  These  women  have  come  to  learn  new  skills,  improve 
their  current  skills  and  enjoy  the  camaraderie  of  other 
outdoors-women. 

Building  confidence,  teaching  skills  and  providing  an 
opportunity  for  like-minded  women  to  spend  a weekend 
together  in  the  outdoors  is  what  the  Becoming  an  Out- 
doors-Woman (BOW)  program  is  all  about.  The  Game 
Commission  hosted  Pennsylvania’s  first  BOW  program  in 
September  1996.  Since  then,  several  weekend  events,  one- 
day  events  and  shorter  half-day  programs  have  been  offered 
through  the  BOW  program.  The  PA  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission plays  a large  role  in  the  annual  fall  workshop  and 
other  events  by  providing  instructors  for  the  fishing-  and 
boating-related  sessions,  and  by  providing  take-home 

materials,  equipment  and  items  for  raffles 
and  silent  auctions. 

For  the  first  time  in  2002,  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  female  staff  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  a drawing  for  several 
complimentary  spots  in  the  BOW  weekend, 
courtesy  of  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
and  Game  Commission.  The  lucky  winners 
were  required  to  attend  at  least  one  of  the 
Fish  & Boat  Commission-related  sessions. 
This  opportunity  was  offered  as  a training 
endeavor  to  help  employees  better  under- 
stand the  goals  and  initiatives  of  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  and  relate  better  to  our 
customers.  Gail  Burkholder,  secretary  for 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  southeast 
regional  law  enforcement  office,  was  a 
participant  in  the  Fishing  Basics  session. 

“In  the  fishing  session  we  had  to  bait 
our  own  hooks  with  worms  and  remove  our 
own  fish.  Now  some  people  might  not 
think  this  is  a big  issue,  but  I have  never  had 


WCO  Dawn  Sapp  reviews  license  details  with  a student  in 
a BOW  fishing  basics  class. 
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lilwlos  Art  Michach 


The  author  teaches  knot-tying  in  a BOW  fishing  basics  class. 


to  do  this  myself.  There  was  always  someone  around  who 
helped  me.  I still  don’t  like  baiting  a hook,  but  now  I know 
I can  do  it.” 

All  participants  in  the  weekend  workshop  selected  lour 
sessions  from  more  than  20  different  offerings  including  Fly 
Tying,  Fly  Fishing  I and  II,  Basic  Fishing,  and  Canoeing  I 
and  IF 

So  what’s  the  big  deal  and  why  do  women  need  an 
event  of  their  own?  When  Bonnie 
Thomas,  secretary  for  the  Fish  & 

Boat  Commission  northeast 
regional  law  enforcement  office, 
arrived  at  the  weekend  event,  she 
noticed  right  away  that  it  was 
going  to  be  different  from  any- 
thing she’d  experienced  before.  “I 
found  my  cabin,  dropped  off  my 
bags  and  proceeded  to  the  mess 
hall.  Already  I was  meeting  other 
women  whose  company  I was 
enjoying.  I could  feel  the  camara- 
derie. I can’t  really  explain  it.  It 
was  more  of  a feeling  of  belonging 
there.  I knew  I was  making  new 
friends  and  I was  having  a ball.” 

“As  I was  saying  my  goodbyes  and  leaving  the  event,  I 
regretted  not  having  brought  along  a friend  to  share  this 
great  weekend  with.  Then  I reflected  on  all  the  new  friends 
I met,”  said  Gail. 

Good  fellowship,  friendship  and  company  are  words 


you’ll  often  hear  associated  with  BOW  events.  And  re- 
search shows  that  along  with  a positive  introductory 
experience,  the  social  support  aspect  of  these  events  is  a 
crucial  component  to  recruiting  and  retaining  sports- 
women. 

For  women  who  might  be  apprehensive  about  partici- 
pating in  one  of  these  events,  Gail  advises,  “Go  for  it!  Get 
out  there.  Enjoy  the  outdoors.  The  outdoors  aren’t  just  for 

men.  This  is  an  opportu- 
nirv'  to  trv  new  things,  not 
necessarily  just  hunting  or 
fishing.  There’s  a great 
variety  of  sessions  and 
something  for  everyone.  It 
made  me  realize  that  I can 
do  many  outdoor  things 
without  someone’s  help.” 
Bonnie  also  speaks 
highly  of  the  BOW  pro- 
gram. “I  left  there  feeling 
happy  for  all  the  new 
friends  I had  met,  proud  of 
mvself  for  my  accomplish- 
ments, and  ready  to  tackle 
anything  life  had  to  offer.” 
To  find  out  more  about  Becoming  an  Outdoors- 
Woman,  visit  www.Liwsp.edti/cnr/bow.O 

Laurel  Gaj'licki  is  a Commission  Aquatic  Resources  Program 
Specialist. 


Commission  volunteer  instructor  Cindy  Haensel 
(right)  helps  a student  in  a BOW  fly  fishing  class. 
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Highlights  of  2002 


Founded  in  1 866,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  effective  conservation  agencies  in 
the  nation.  The  Commission  is  an  independent  agency  with 
responsibilities  for  protecting  and  managing  Pennsylvania’s 
fishery  resources  and  regulating  recreational  fishing  and  boat- 
ing on  Pennsylvania  waters.  The  agency’s  mission  is  to 
“provide  fishing  and  boating  opportunities  through  the  pro- 
tection and  management  of  aquatic  resources.” 

Nearly  2 million  people  fish  in  Pennsylvania  each  year.  In 
2002,  the  Commission  sold  more  than  922,000  fishing  li- 
censes and  some  665,000  trout  stamps.  Fishing  has  a tremen- 
dous effect  on  Pennsylvania’s  economy,  generating  an  eco- 
nomic value  of  more  than  $1.65  billion.  More  than  2.5 
million  people  boat  on  Pennsylvania  waters  each  year.  During 
2002,  more  than  357,000  boats  were  registered  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  Commission  estimates  that  boating  has  a total  annual 
economic  effect  of  $1.7  billion. 

Members  of  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  are  appointed 
by  the  governor  to  eight-year  terms  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Senate.  Eight  commissioners 
represent  districts;  two  at-large  (statewide)  commissioners 
represent  boating  interests. 


The  Commission  has  four  agency-wide  goals: 

•To  protect,  conserve  and  enhance  all  aquatic  resources. 
•To  provide  for  the  protection  of  aquatic  resource  users. 
•To  address  the  expectations  of  anglers  and  boaters. 

•To  advocate  the  wise,  safe  use  of  Pennsylvania’s  aquatic 
resources. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  the  Commission  is  organized 
as  an  Executive  Office  that  coordinates  the  policy  and  pro- 
grammatic direction  for  the  agency  as  established  by  the 
commissioners,  and  five  specialized  bureaus.  This  report 
includes  activity  highlights  of  the  Executive  Office  and  the 
bureaus  during  2002. 

Executive  Office 

Outreach  was  a major  agency- wide  focus.  The  Commis- 
sion, in  conjunction  with  members  of  the  legislature,  partici- 
pated in  a series  of  public  meetings  across  the  state.  Called 
“Keep  Pennsylvania  Pishing,”  these  public  forums  let  Execu- 
tive Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo  and  members  of  the  senior 
and  technical  staf  fs  brief  sportsmen  on  challenges  and  oppor- 
tunities facing  the  agency  and  gather  input  from  anglers  across 
the  state.  Waterways  conservation  officers  and  other  staff 
members  reached  out  to  organized  sportsmen’s 
clubs,  attending  more  than  500  meetings  and 
briefings  of  more  than  1 8,000  agency  constitu- 
ents. 

In  September,  the  Commission  also  held 
the  first-ever  Pennsylvania  Trout  Summit. 
During  the  T rout  Summit,  fisheries  profession- 
als from  across  the  nation  met  to  exchange  ideas, 
and  Pennsylvania  trout  anglers  participated  in  a 
series  of  focus  groups,  discussing  potential  new 
directions  for  the  state’s  trout  management. 

The  Commission’s  web  site,  as  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  PowerPort  on  the  World  Wide 
Web,  continued  to  attract  increased  use  from 
Pennsylvania  anglers  and  boaters.  During  2002, 
the  Commission’s  web  site  drew  more  than  27 
million  hits.  When  anglers  and  boaters  need 
information  about  stocking  or  answers  to  their 
questions,  they  click  on  www.fish.state.pa.us 
for  up-to-date,  accurate  information. 

Browns  Pond  in  Warren  County  was  opened 


Coldwater  Unit  Fisheries  Technician  Bob  Weber  shows  one  of  the  large 
brown  trout  caught  while  surveying  Cedar  Run,  Tioga  County.  Summer 
intern  Susan  Avau  assists  in  recording  information  on  each  fish. 
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for  community  fishing  in  March.  TheCommission  originally 
used  this  30-acre  impoundment  ior  warmwater  fish  propaga- 
tion, but  determined  that  it  no  longer  needs  the  impound- 
ment for  hatcher)'  uses. 

In  April,  Executive  Director  Colangelo  was  named  presi- 
dent of  the  Northeastern  Association  ol  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Agency  Directors.  The  association  includes  fisheries  and 
wildlife  management  agencies  from  1 3 states  and  six  Cana- 
dian provinces,  as  well  as  six  related  cooperatives  and  societies. 

A comprehensive,  independent  review  of  Pennsylvania’s 
state  fish  hatcher)' system  found  that  the  15  facilities  managed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  are  run  effi- 
ciently and  are  well-maintained  considering  their  age,  and 
that  their  wastewater  treatment  compares  favorably  to  that  of 
other  states.  In  looking  at  the  future  of  the  state  hatchery 
system,  the  report  recommended  some  $81  million  in  up- 
grades and  improvements  over  a period  of  years.  At  a briefing 
held  in  July,  FishPro  Consulting  Engineers  & Scientists,  the 
Springfield,  Illinois  firm  that  conducted  the  review  of  the 
state-owned  hatcheries,  reported  those  findings  and  other 
information  to  the  House  Game  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

The  Commission  and  the  United  State  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  (USFWS)  announced  in  November  a cooperative 
agreement  to  raise  100,000  adult  trout  annually  over  the  next 
five  years  at  the  Allegheny  National  Fish  Hatcher)'  in  Warren. 
The  brook  trout  raised  under  this  program  will  be  stocked  in 
Pennsylvania  waters  designated  by  the  Commission,  includ- 
ing waters  in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  the  USFWS  will  begin  raising  the  brook 
trout  at  the  Allegheny  National  Fish  Hatcher)',  with  the  first 
stocking  of  adult  trout  to  take  place  in  the  spring  of  2004.  In 
return,  the  Commission  will  compensate  the  USFWS  for  its 
operational  costs,  provide  fish  feed  and  arrange  for  the  fish 
stocking. 

Bureau  of  Fisheries 

Rick  Hoopes  was  named  the  second  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  in  February.  He  replaced  longtime  bureau  direc- 
tor Del  Graff,  who  retired  in  January  after  38  years  of 
outstanding  service. 

The  Trout  Production  Division  met  the  goal  of  raising 
more  than  3.8  million  adult  trout  for  stocking  in  2002.  In 
addition,  more  than  1 million  fmgerling  trout  were  distrib- 
uted to  the  Cooperative  Nursery  Program. 

The  Warmwater-Coolwater  Fish  Production  Division 
supplied  several  species  for  stocking  in  Pennsylvania  waters, 
including  muskellunge,  walleyes,  channel  catfish,  striped  bass, 
yellow  perch  and  several  panfish  species.  The  total  production 
included  72  million  gamefish  stocked  as  fry  or  fingerlings  and 
1.7  million  sunfish  and  perch.  The  steelhead  trout  program 
on  Fake  Erie  was  provided  some  1 million  fingerlings  (smolt). 

Fisheries  Management  Division  staff  evaluated  the  state’s 
trout  fisheries  and  presented  the  information  at  the  first-ever 
Pennsylvania  Trout  Summit.  Fisheries  Management,  in  co- 
operation with  the  divisions  of  Trout  Production  and 


Rainbow  trout  caught  in  a southcentral  Pennsylvania  stream. 


Warmwater-Coolwater  Fish  Production,  made  a significant 
contribution  to  the  cost/benefit  analysis  of  Pennsylvania’s  fish 
production  and  fish  stocking  efforts. 

The  Research  Division  played  a major  support  role  for  the 
fish  production  system  in  renewing  permits  and  monitoring 
National  Pollution  Discharge  Filimination  System-permitted 
discharges  from  our  fish  culture  station,  and  providing  guid- 
ance for  maintaining  hatchen'  fish  health. 

Two  new  state  records  were  established  in  2002.  An  8- 
poLind,  14.8-ounce  pickerel,  taken  by  ice  fisherman  Dave 
Wilson  of  Honesdale,  broke  the  second-oldest  record  fish 
categor)'  in  Pennsylvania.  The  former  mark  of  8 pounds  dates 
back  to  a 1 937  catch  from  Shohola  Falls,  Pike  County.  Wilson 
landed  the  record  fish  in  January  from  Long  Pond,  Wayne 
County.  A 3-pound,  1 5.7-ounce  white  bass,  caught  bv  Robert 
H.  Hornstrom  of  Meadville,  was  named  a new  record  in 
December.  Hornstrom  caught  the  fish  in  Conneaut  Lake, 
Crawford  Count)'. 

Bureau  of  Boating  & Education 

Educational  Media  Services  provided  publications  and 
exhibits  at  a substantial  cost  savings.  Over  500  media  work 
orders  were  processed  and  completed  in  2002.  Beyond 
producing  a large  volume  of  products,  a significant  improve- 
ment in  2002  was  the  implementation  and  availability  of  an 
image  server,  a networked  library  of  Commission  photographs 
and  graphics. 

The  Commission’s  Aquatic  Resources  Education  Section 
provided  continuing  professional  development  training  for 
classroom  educators  as  approved  by  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  In  2002,  the  Commission  completed  the 
development  of  an  amphibian  and  reptile  education  module. 
More  than  200  teachers  participated  in  training  workshops  for 
this  new  curriculum.  An  additional  400  teachers  participated 
in  other  teacher  training  workshops  offered  by  the  section  and 
its  volunteers.  Teachers  using  materials  and  training  provided 
by  the  Commission  reach  more  than  300,000  students  each 
year. 

The  bureau  also  supported  more  than  300  volunteers  and 
other  natural  resource  professionals  delivering  angler  educa- 
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Waterways  Conservation  Officer  Dawn  Sapp  checks  an 
angler’s  license  in  southern  Lancaster  County. 


rion  programs  in  2002,  reaching  an  estimated  80,000  people. 
The  Commission  supported  18  fishing  tackle  loaner  sites  in 
2002. 

The  Commission  has  one  of  the  most  elective  boating 
safety  education  programs  in  the  United  States.  In  2002,  more 
than  1 5,000  boaters  were  certified  as  successfully  completing 
a boating  course.  In  addition,  the  Commission  and  its  volun- 
teers trained  more  than  766  students  in  water  rescue  skills  and 
technit]ues. 

The  average  number  of  boating  accident  fatalities  has 
dramatically  declined.  In  2002,  there  were  nine  fatalities. 
From  1983  to  1992,  there  were  an  average  of  1 8.3  fatalities  per 
year.  These  dramatic  decreases  in  boating  fatalities  occurred 
during  a period  when  boat  registrations  increased  from  209,000 
to  nearly  360,000  in  2002. 

Bureau  of  Engineering  & Development 

Construction  crews  built  a much-needed  access  to  the 
Ohio  River  in  Allegheny  County  north  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
Kilbtick  Access  has  a concrete  launch  ramp  and  parking  for  22 
car  trailers  and  10  single  cars.  Another  new  access  was 
constructed  on  a section  of  the  Lehigh  River  in  Northampton 
County.  The  facility  includes  parking  for  22  car  trailers  and 
10  single  cars. 

Public  accesses  in  the  Commonwealth  also  received  im- 
provements. These  accesses  included  the  Sayre  Access,  Bradford 
County;  the  Zane  Grey  and  Matamoras  accesses.  Pike  County; 
and  the  Rochester  Access,  Beaver  County. 

Concentrating  on  the  treatment  of  the  waste  material 
discharged  from  the  state  fish  hatcheries  was  a priority  of  our 
engineering  staff  this  past  year.  Pilot  projects  were  instituted 
at  the  Tylersville  state  fish  hatchery  in  Clinton  County  to  test 
the  effectiveness  ofwaste  treatment  equipment  on  cleaning  the 


I hatchery  discharge.  Designs  were  completed  for 
I waste  storage  vessels  and  contracts  prepared  for 
I construction  at  the  Tylersville  and  Bellefonte  state 
hatcheries  in  Centre  County.  Construction  of  the 
waste  treatment  facility  improvements  was  com- 
pleted at  the  Oswayo  Fish  Culture  Station  in  Potter 
County. 

Engineers  conducted  40  dam  safety  inspec- 
tions as  part  of  the  state’s  dam  safety  program.  Staff 
also  prepared  34  emergency  action  plans. 

The  labyrinth  spillway  at  Cloe  Lake,  Jefferson 
County,  was  officially  dedicated  in  April  2002. 
The  dam  was  constructed  by  a Commission  con- 
struction crew  from  Pleasant  Gap,  Centre  County. 
It  is  the  Commonwealth’s  largest  spillway  of  this 
design.  Construction  of  the  new  spillway  and 
associated  facilities  began  in  August  2000.  A DEP 
“Growing  Greener”  watershed  restoration  grant  to 
Jefferson  Gounty  provided  some  $750,000  in  fund- 
ing for  the  project.  The  Fish  & Boat  Gommission 
devoted  about  $900,000  of  in-kind  services  to  the 
project. 

Bureau  of  Administration 

This  bureau’s  duties  include  processing  fishing  license 
sales,  boat  registrations,  budgeting  and  purchasing,  and  build- 
ing management  at  the  agency  headquarters. 

Preliminary  figures  for  the  sale  of  fishing  licenses  in  2002 
show  that  fewer  licenses  were  sold  last  year  than  in  2001. 
Resident  license  sales  were  down  by  about  32,000  (3.8  per- 
cent) and  trout  stamps  by  31,000  (or  4.1  percent).  Other  than 
resident  senior  licenses,  which  decreased  by  600,  all  other 
license  categories  showed  slight  gains.  But  the  overall  decline, 
led  by  resident  licenses  and  trout  stamps,  resulted  in  a decrease 
in  license  revenue  for  the  calendar  year  of  about  $630,000  (3.2 
percent). 

In  2002,  Pennsylvania  had  357,434  actively  registered 
boats.  This  number  was  a drop  from  the  2001  total  of359, 706 
and  the  2000  all-time  high  total  of  360,361 . A new  offering 
in  2002  was  an  unpowered  boat  launch  permit,  enabling 
paddlers  the  option  of  purchasing  a one-year  or  two-year  use 
permit  in  lieu  of  registering  their  watercraft.  It  also  provided 
reciprocity  between  the  Commission’s  use  permit  and  DCNR’s 
state  park  launch  permit  program.  In  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion, the  Commission  sold  5,205  use  permits  for  a total  of 
$72,266.  It  does  not  appear  that  these  sales  came  at  the 
expense  of  registrations — during  the  2002  year,  registrations 
of  non-powered  boats  increased  from  37,548  to  38,394. 

The  Bureau  of  Administration  was  intensively  involved  in 
the  Commonwealth’s  transition  to  a new  system  of  business 
processes  collectively  referred  to  as  ImaginePA.  The  bureau’s 
role  included  project  design,  role  mapping,  training,  coordi- 
nation and  implementation.  Several  thousand  employee- 
hours  have  been  devoted  to  this  transformation.  Eventually, 
every  Commission  employee  will  be  involved  with  this  project. 
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Bureau  of 
Law  Enforcement 

Waterways  conservation  officers  and 
their  deputies  were  involved  in  a wide 
variety  of  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission activities.  A large  part  of  their 
time  was  devoted  to  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities, ensuring  compliance  with  current 
laws  and  regulations.  Improved  training 
and  tools  for  our  officers  resulted  in  a 
record  number  of  70  BUI  (boating  under 
the  influence)  cases  prosecuted  last  year. 
That’s  an  increase  of  23  percent  over  the 
previous  year’s  record  number  of  BUI  cases, 
54  in  2001,  and  the  highest  number  of 
BUI  arrests  made  since  the  passage  of  this 
law  in  1985. 

During  2002,  officers  issued  4,131 
citations  and  17,816  warnings  for  viola- 
tions of  fishing  laws  and  regulations.  In 
addition,  officers  issued  4,060  citations 
and  19,005  warnings  for  violations  of  the 
boating  laws  and  regulations.  The  most 
common  violations  detected  included  fish- 
ing without  a license,  insufficient  safety 
equipment  on  board  boats  and  littering. 

The  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement  is- 
sued 2,153  special  activity  permits  for  fish- 
ing and  boating  events  during  2002.  The 
six  regional  offices  processed  1,681  trans- 
actions involving  boat  registrations,  launch/ 
use  permits  and  fishing  license  sales. 

The  2002  Basic  Deputy  Waterways 
Conservation  Officer  School  resulted  in 
24  new  deputies. 

During  the  past  year,  officers  assisted 
in  several  details  involving  homeland  secu- 
rity. Officers  worked  closely  with  Three 
Mile  Island  security  to  provide  on-the- 
water  patrols.  Several  officers  were  in- 
volved in  providing  security  during  either 
presidential  or  vice-presidential  visits  to 
Pennsylvania.  Officers  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  assisted  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  in  pro- 
viding Philadelphia  port  security  when 
needed. 

Waterways  conservation  officers  and 
regional  staff  spent  a considerable  amount 
of  time  on  informational  and  educational 
efforts,  attending  sportsmen’s  club  meet- 
ings, sports  shows,  envirothons  and  other 
public  events.  Officers  attended  more 
than  1,700  various  meetings  throughout 
the  year.  O 


Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Financial  Report 
for  Fiscal  Year  2001-02 
(July  1,  2001,  through  June  30,  2002) 

Ross  E.  Starner,  Comptroller 


Total  Fish  Fund  Revenue 

$28,464,966 

100% 

Licenses  and  Fees 

$19,302,403 

68% 

Fines  and  Penalties 

$446,228 

1% 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 

$2,287,133 

8% 

Augmentations,  Restricted  Revenue 

$6,429,202 

23% 

T/o 


Total  Fish  Fund  Expenditures 

$29,014,379 

100% 

Personnel  Services 

$20,282,839 

70% 

Operational  Expenses 

$6,326,898 

22% 

Fixed  Assets/Capital  Improvements 

$2,100,080 

7% 

Grants,  Subsidies,  Refunds 

$304,561 

1% 

Boat  Fund 

Total  Boat  Fund  Revenue 


$10,550,159  100% 

Licenses  and  Fees 
$5,130,246  49% 

Fines  and  Penalties 
$243,420  2% 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 
$3,139,179  30% 

Augmentations 

$2,037,314  19% 


1% 


Total  Boat  Fund  Expenditures 


$8,752,610  100% 

Personnel  Services 
$5,861,263  67% 

Operational  Expenses 
$2,133,209  24% 

Fixed  Assets/Capital  Improvements 
$698,687  8% 

Grants  and  Subsidies,  Adjustments 
$59,452  1% 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  & BOAT  COMMISSION  STAFF  DIRECTORY 


State  Headquarters:  1 601  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  1 71  1 0-9299 
Mailing  Address:  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000 
World  Wide  Web:  www.fish.state.pa.us 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Executive  Director,  Peter  A.  Colangelo  71 7-705-7801 

Deputy  Executive  Director/Chief  Counsel,  Dennis  T.  Guise  717-705-7810 
Assistant  Counsel,  Laurie  E.  Shepier  71 7-705-781 5 

Architectural  Consultant,  K.  Ron  Weis  814-359-5155 

Division  of  Environmental  Services,  John  A.  Arway,  Chief  814-359-5140 
Legislative  Liaison,].  Gary  Moore  717-705-7816 

Executive  Secretary,  Teresa  G.  Erdman  717-705-7801 

Director  of  Policy  & Planning,  Thomas  P.  Ford  717-705-7807 

Press  Secretary,  Daniel  B,  Tredinnick  717-705-7806 

Web/Telecommunications,  Timothy  L.  Klinger  717-705-7903 

Personnel  Officer,  Louis  C.  Kauffmanjr.  717-705-7820 

BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 

Mailing  Address 


Director,  WasylJ.  Polischukjr. 

717-705-7900 

Information  Systems  Manager,  Thomas  E.  Thomas 
Information  Systems  Supervisor,  Pleasant  Gap, 

717-705-7904 

William  M.  Frazierjr. 

814-359-5156 

Budget  & Fiscal  Management,  Chris  E.  Warehime 

717-705-7910 

Federal  Aid/Grants,  Brian  P.  Barner 

717-705-7913 

Purchasing,  Dennis  A.  Grove 

717-705-7915 

Purchasing,  Pleasant  Gap,  Kathi  Tibbott 

814-359-5130 

Licensing  and  Registrations,  Mary  C.  Stine 

717-705-7932 

Office  Services,  Fred  Keeney 

BUREAU  OF  BOATING  & EDUCATION 

717-705-7920 

Director,  John  F.  Simmons  717-705-7830 

Administrative  Officer,  Frederick  Menke  717-705-7841 

Boating  Safety  Education  Manager,  Daniel  G.  Martin  717-705-7849 

Aquatic  Resources  Program  Manager,  Carl  E.  Richardson  717-705-7848 

AQUATIC  RESOURCES  PROGRAM  SPECIALISTS 

Northwest,  Keith  A.  Edwards  814-336-2426 

Southwest,  Dennis  Tubbs  814-443-9841 

Northcentral,  Laurel  Garlicki  814-359-5193 

Southcentral,  Steven  T.  Whinham  71 7-705-7850 

Northeast,  Walt  Dietz  570-477-2206 

Southeast,  Carl  Haensel  717-626-9081 

Educational  Media  Services  Manager,  Ted  R.  Walke  717-705-7845 

Publications  and  PA  Angler  & Boater  Editor,  Art  Michaels  717-705-7844 
Fulfillment,  Marlene  Miller  717-705-7835 

BUREAU  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


Director,  Thomas J.  Kamerzel 

Assistant  to  the  Director,  Guy  A.  Bowersox 

Assistant  to  the  Director,  George  C.  Geisler Jr. 


717-705-7861 

717-705-7861 

717-705-7861 


REGIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICES  (mailing  addresses  shown) 

Northwest,  Gary  Deiger,  Manager  814-337-0444 

1 1 528  State  Hwy  98,  Meadville,  PA  1 6335 

Southwest,  Emil  Svetahor,  Manager  814-445-8974 

236  Lake  Rd.,  Somerset,  PA  1 5501  -1 644 

Northeast,  Kerry  L.  Messerle,  Manager  570-477-5717 

Main  Rd.,  P.O.  Box  88,  Sweet  Valley,  PA  1 8656-0088 
Southeast,  Jeffrey  S.  Bridi,  Manager  717-626-0228 

Brubaker  Valley  Rd.  and  Lakeview  Dr.,  P.O.  Box  9,  Elm,  PA  17521-0008 
Northcentral,  Brian  Burger,  Manager  814-359-5250 

P.O.  Box  5306,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823-5306 

Southcentral,  Donald  L.  Lauverjr.,  Manager  717-486-7087 

1 704  Pine  Rd.,  Newville,  PA  1 7241 


450  Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 

Directo^r,  Rickalon  Hoopes 
Administrative  Officer,  Elizabeth  E.  Ebeling 
Division  of  Warmwater/Coolwater  Fish  Production, 

Marty  Marcinko,  Chief 

Division  ofTrout  Production, James  E.  Harvey,  Chief 
Division  of  Fisheries  Management,  Richard  Snyder,  Chief 
Division  of  Research,  Andrew  L.  Shiels,  Chief 
Cooperative  Nursery  Unit,  Cecil  R.  Houser,  Manager 


814-359-5154 

814-359-5166 

814-359-5222 

814-359-5141 

814-359-5177 

814-353-2222 

814-359-5124 


AREA  FISHERIES  MANAGERS  (mailing  addresses  shown) 

Area  1 : Craig  W.  Billingsley  814-683-4451 

13300  Hartstown  Rd.,  Linesville,  PA  16424-0127 

Area  2:  Vacant  814-755-3890 

Route  62,  HCR  2,  Box  1 , Tionesta,  PA  1 6353-9729 

Area  3:  Bruce  A.  Hollender  814-359-5118 

450  Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823-9620 

Area  4:  Robert  E.  Moase  570-477-5717 

Main  Rd.,  P.O.  Box  88,  Sweet  Valley,  PA  1 8656-0088 

Area  5:  David  A.  Arnold  570-588-6388 

Route  209,  Bushkill,  PA  18324 

Area  6:  Michael  L.  Kaufmann  610-847-2442 

P.O.  Box  356,  Revere,  PA  18953-0356 

Area  7:  Lawrence  L.  Jackson  717-776-3170 

844  Big  Spring  Rd.,  Newville,  PA  1 7241  -9473 

Area  8:  Richard  D.  Lorson  814-445-3454 

236  Lake  Rd.,  Somerset,  PA  1 5501-1 644 

FISH  CULTURE  STATIONS  (mailing  addresses  shown) 

Bellefonte,  Jeffrey  L.  Weaver,  Manager  814-355-3371 

1 1 50  Spring  Creek  Rd.,  Bellefonte,  PA  1 6823-8458 
Benner  Spring,  Paul  V.  Martis,  Manager  814-353-2231 

1 225  Shiloh  Rd.,  State  College,  PA  1 6801-8495 

Corry,  Dennis  L.  Theuret,  Manager  814-664-2122 

13365  Route  6,  Corry,  PA  16407 

Fairview,  Ray  Youngs,  Manager  814-474-1514 

2000  Lohrer  Rd.,  Fairview,  PA  1 641 5-0531 

Huntsdale,  Terry  L.  Farner,  Manager  717-486-341 9 

195  Lebo  Rd.,  Carlisle,  PA  17013-9362 

Linesville,  William  C.  Shuey,  Manager  814-683-4451 

13300  Hartstown  Rd.,  Linesville,  PA  16424-0127 

Oswayo,  Kenneth  C.  Martin,  Manager  814-698-2102 

Route  244,  RR  2 Box  84,  Coudersport,  PA  16915-9646 

Pleasant  Gap,  Robert  E.  Wilberding,  Manager  814-359-5121 

450  Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823-9620 

Pleasant  Mount,  Thomas  A.  Pekarski,  Manager  570-448-2101 

Great  Bend  Turnpike,  P.O.  Box  3,  Pleasant  Mount,  PA  1 8453-0003 

Reynoldsdale,  Clyde  E.  Welsh,  Manager  814-839-221 1 

162  Fish  Hatchery  Rd.,  New  Paris,  PA  15554-8213 

Tionesta,  Larry  E.  Hines,  Manager  814-755-3524 

Route  62,  HCR  2 Box  1 , Tionesta,  PA  1 6353-9729 

Tylersville,  Kenneth  L.  Slogaski,  Manager  717-725-3965 

43  Hatchery  Lane,  Loganton,  PA  17747 

Union  City,  Dennis  L.  Theuret,  Manager  814-664-2122 

9450  Route  6,  Union  City,  PA  16438 

BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING  & DEVELOPMENT 

Mailing  Address  450  Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 


Director,  James  A.  Young,  PE. 
Administrative  Officer,  Vacant 
Engineering,  Construction  8(  Maintenance, 
Richard  E.  Mulfinger,  PE. 

Property  Services,  Bernie  Kiesnoski 
Engineering,  David  S.  Bumann,  PE. 

Fishing  & Boating  Facilities  Design,  Vacant 


814-359-5152 

814-359-5161 

814-359-5157 

814-359-5108 

814-359-5190 

814-359-5157 
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Dave  Wolf 

A Fascination  with  Trout 

Running  waters  rush  by,  and  there’s  a slip  of  a rise,  a 
shadow  breaking  the  mirrored  flow,  a finned  creature  filled 
with  perfect  timing  and  grace — and  a hapless  caddis  lly 
disappears. 

I have  watched,  listened,  read  and  learned.  I’ve  worn 
out  50  fly  lines  and  at  least  a dozen  automobiles.  In  my 
past  are  also  countless  pairs  of  waders,  vests,  broken  and  lost 
polarized  sunglasses,  rods,  reels  and  fly  tying  vices. 

My  fascination  with  the  speckled  beauty  of  rainbows, 
browns  and  brooks  has  been  at  times  an  obsession,  a 
pastime  and  a passion — a fuel  that  lights  my  inner  core  to 
send  me  to  those  wonderful  places  where  trout  reside.  Out 
there,  no  two  trout  are  ever  the  same,  no  two  rises  appear  in 
the  exact  same  manner,  and,  truthfully,  the  mysteries  they 
hold  may  always  remain  unresolved. 

The  water  pushes  against  my  ankles,  and  I position 
myself  to  make  a cast.  The  unfolding  of  the  line  is  like 
another  page  in  an  angling  life — a life  filled  with  volumes 
of  experience,  of  seeing  the  sameness  in  a familiar  pool  that, 
like  the  trout  within,  holds  subtle  indifference  to  my 
intrusion. 

I believe  only  what  I’ve  seen.  The  trout’s  splashy  rise  to 
take  a fluttering  caddis  could  have  been  hasty,  I think,  only 
because  I saw  the  fly  and  a portion  of  the  fish.  There  was  a 
time  when  I thought  that  splashy  rises  spelled  juvenile 
behavior,  but  even  large  trout  rush  to  take  a fly  they  seem  to 
know  will  escape  quickly.  What  instinctive  nature  of  this 
fascinating  fish  has  triggered  the  rise?  Why  did  only  this 
particular  trout  and  a half-dozen  of  his  brethren  rise,  and 
not  all  the  fish  in  the  pool? 

How  quickly  did  the  trout  react  to  the  presence  of  the 
caddis?  Is  he  cruising  the  pool  or  holding  in  a feeding  lane? 
Will  he  rise  again  when  the  hatch  becomes  heavier  during 
mid-afternoon?  Why  does  he  fall  prey  to  a dangling  hook 
with  fur  and  feather,  or  will  he  refuse  my  imitation? 

The  cast  unrolls,  the  fly  floats  on  the  current  and  then 
rides  to  where  I believe  I last  saw  the  trout.  Tranquil  waters 
surround  my  imitation;  there  is  no  response  to  my  lookalike 
fly.  I smile,  pick  the  fly  from  the  water  and  bring  it  to  me. 


1 straighten  the  hackle  and  grease  the  deer-hair  uing.  .\'ou 
1 wait,  forever  in  anticipation,  m\-  heart  beating  taster,  m\ 
hopes  rising  and  sagging  as  the  seconds  tick  b\-. 

Blowing  on  the  fly  in  an  effort  to  present  it  as  the  best 
of  frauds,  my  eves  remain  fixed  on  the  location  of  the  last 
rise.  The  trout  does  not  seem  to  be  contemplating  his  next 
move.  There  seems  to  be  little  reason  a trout  takes  a tl\’ 
and,  as  now,  does  not  take  the  nattirals  floating  over  his 
head.  Why  does  he  strike  at  a flash  of  a lure  or  the  scent  of 
a worm  one  moment  and  not  the  next? 

1 stand  hoping  of  meeting  him  face  to  face.  1 have  little 
to  offer  the  trout,  but  the  trout  is  teaching  me  patience  and 
a sense  of  endurance  during  a chilly  spring  day.  He  is 
teaching  me  to  become  better  at  what  1 do,  whether  that’s 
casting,  tying  a knot  or  creating  a fly.  The  trout  has  given 
me  notice;  he  reveals  that  I’m  not  all  1 can  be. 

Mv  next  cast  mav  have  been  better  or  the  fly  may  have 
landed  and  drifted  in  a superior  manner,  but  I will  never 


know.  The  trout  rose,  and  I’ve  set  the  hook  and  he’s 
coming  my  way. 

I have  yet  to  identify  the  fish,  but  onfy  nature  seems  to 
be  able  to  paint  him  so  eloquently.  I’m  sure  when  I see 
him,  my  fascination  with  trout  will  continue.  c 
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Blue  quill  natural, 
Paraleptophlebia  adoptiva 


by  Charles  R.  Meek 

photos  by  the  author 

I have  great  memories  of  marching  early  spring  blue  quill 
hatches  across  the  entire  state.  Some  years  ago,  from  April 
16  through  April  30,  I hit  blue  quill  hatches  every  day. 

I hese  were  not  just  ordinary  hatches.  Many  of  those  days 
I hit  heavy  blue  quill  hatches  and  plenty  of  rising  trout.  I 
encountered  spectacular  hatches  ot  blue  quills  on  Bob’s 
Creek  in  Bedford  County,  the  Allegheny  River  in  Potter 
County,  Caldwell  Creek  near  Titusville,  White  Deer  and 
Big  Fishing  creeks  in  central  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Dela- 
ware River. 

All  of  these  hatches  had  one  important  thing  in 
common:  Phe  Blue  Quill  pattern  worked  well  on  every 
hatch. 

But  the  blue  quill  is  not  just  an  important  hatch  in  the 
spring.  You’ll  find  very  similar  hatches  of  this  genus 
{Paraleptophlebia)  emerging  throughout  the  fishing  season. 
I’ve  identified  at  least  four  species  that  appear  on  Com- 
monwealth waters  throughout  the  year.  The  earliest  hatch, 
the  one  I fished  in  April,  most  often  emerges  in  early 
afternoon,  d’he  remainder  of  the  hatches,  those  that 
appear  from  May  through  October,  tend  to  emerge  around 
daybreak.  These  later  hatches  don’t  take  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  April  emerger  because  they  escape  much  more 
rapidly  from  the  surface. 

You’ll  find  two  advantages  when  you  tie  a parachute 
dry  fly.  First,  the  pattern  has  a single  wing  called  a “post.” 
If  you  have  problems  dividing  wings,  then  tying  this 
productive  pattern  should  be  easier.  That  white  post  helps 
me  tremendously  to  follow  a small  pattern  even  in  cloudy, 
dreary  conditions.  Not  only  can  1 see  the  white  post,  but 


lue  Q 


the  parachute  pattern  presents  a lower  profile  when  com- 
pared to  the  standard  Catskill-type  divided-wing  dry  fly. 
These  two  advantages,  easier  to  see  and  the  lower  profile, 
make  this  parachute  tie  the  better  choice. 

If  you  have  already  used  poly  yarn  or  any  other  flexible 
material  as  a post,  you  know  how  difficult  it  can  be  to  wind 
the  hackle.  To  overcome  this  problem,  make  20  to  30 
wraps  of  tying  thread  around  the  post.  Make  them  fairly 
high  to  give  some  rigidity  to  the  flexible  post. 

There’s  a second  advantage  with  the  parachute  pattern: 
Tiers  wrap  the  hackle  around  the  base  of  the  post  or  wing 
and  not  around  the  hook  shank.  If  you’ve  tied  parachute 
patterns  before,  you  already  know  that  sometimes  the 
hackle  creeps  up  the  post. 

A good  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  add  in  a 2-inch  piece 
of  fly  tying  thread  with  your  poly  post.  Wrap  the  hackle 
about  six  times  around  the  post  and  the  piece  of  thread. 

Tie  off  the  hackle  tips  at  the  eye.  Then  bring  the  piece  of 
thread  that  you  included  with  the  post  and  tie  that  in  also 
at  the  eye.  By  using  the  thread  you  will  prevent  the  hackle 
from  creeping  up  the  post. 

Fly  tiers  often  have  difficulty  tying  off  the  pattern 
cleanly,  d’his  means  they  inadvertently  tie  off  some  of  the 
hackle  when  they  make  their  whip  finish.  To  overcome  this 
problem,  pull  all  the  hackle  up  and  out  of  the  way  with  one 
hand  while  whip  finishing  the  fly  with  the  other  hand. 

For  years  I tied  the  Blue  Quill  with  a dark-gray  poly 
body.  But  I continue  to  revert  to  the  eyed  peacock  for  the 
body.  You  can’t  beat  the  ribbing  effect  the  peacock  quill 
gives  the  body.O 


1’he  Parachute 
^lue  Quill 


Hook:  Size  1 6 or  1 8,  dry  fly 
Thread:  Dark  brown,  size  6/0 
Tail:  Dun  hackle  fibers 
Body:  Stripped  eyed  peacock  quill 
Wing:  White  poly  yarn 
Hackle:  Dun 


1.  Tie  in  dark-brown  thread  and  wind  back  a third 
ot  the  way  from  the  eye.  Tie  in  a bunch  of  white  poly 
yarn  not  quite  the  size  of  a wooden  matchstick.  Tie  it  so 
the  tip  of  the  post  leans  forward.  The  wing  should  be 
about  the  same  size  as  the  length  of  the  hook  shank.  Also 
tie  in  a 2-inch  piece  of  thread  with  the  wing  and  a 2-inch 
piece  of  tying  thread  with  the  post.  Make  a half-dozen 
wraps  of  tying  thread  in  front  of  the  post  to  make  the 
post  stand  upright.  Then  make  20  to  30  thread  wraps 
around  the  post.  Wind  the  thread  about  a third  of  the 
way  up  the  post.  This  makes  the  post  more  rigid  so  you 
can  wrap  the  hackle  around  it.  Don’t  worry  about  the 
size  of  the  wing — you  can  trim  that  as  a last  step. 


2.  Wind  the  thread  back  to  the  bend  and  tie  in 
about  a half-dozen  dun  hackle  fibers  for  a rail.  These 
should  be  about  the  same  length  as  the  hook  shank. 
Make  several  wraps  over  the  butts  and  clip  off  the  excess. 


3.  Take  the  eyed  peacock  herl,  strip  the  fibers  from 
the  quill  with  an  eraser,  tie  them  in  by  the  narrower  end 
and  wind  them  in  as  the  body  up  to  the  post. 


4.  Tie  in  a dun  hackle,  the  size  normally  used  for  a 
size  14  or  16  pattern  on  a standard  dry  fly.  Have  the  dull 
side  facing  up  and  the  shiny  side  facing  down.  Make  a 
half-dozen  turns  with  the  hackle  around  the  post.  Tie  off 
the  hackle  tip.  Make  certain  you  pull  the  hackle  you’ve 
tied  around  the  post  upward  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way. 

5.  Now  pull  the  2-inch  piece  of  tying  thread  you  lefr 
with  the  post  and  tie  that  in  also  at  the  eye.  Trim  the  wing 
to  size  and  whip  finish. 


The  Barbershop  Bass 


by  Bob  Sopchick 

Illustrations  by  the  author 


A real  estate  agent  and  her  client  pull  up  to  the  curb  in  front 
of  a longtime  vacant  building.  The  two  women  unroll  a 
“Sold”  sign  and  tape  it  across  the  window,  covering  the  gold 
hand-painted  letters:  Main  Street  Barbers.  The  shop  is  one 
of  several  buildings  slated  for  redevelopment.  Inside,  a 
contracting  crew  has  begun  teariitg  up  the  checkered  tile 
floor. 

“Everything  goes,”  the  new  owner  tells  the  contractor.” 
Everything  except  the  wainscot  paneling  and  the 
baseboards.  And  let’s  keep  those  swinging  doors,  too.  We’ll 
use  those  for  the  dressing  room.” 

The  only  things  remaining  of  the  barbershop  decor  are 
the  decrepit  mounts  of  a largemouth  bass  and  whitetail 
buck  on  a wall.  “What  about  these  critters?”  Asks  the 
contractor.  “Maybe  these  could  stay.  You  know,  they  just 
might  add  something  to  an  upscale  clothing  boutique.” 

“Very  funny,  John,”  she  says.  “Maybe  you’d  like  to 
take  them  home  for  your  den;  I’m  sure  your  wife  would 
be  thrilled.” 

After  his  crew  leaves  for  the  day,  John  sits  on  a 
sawhorse  and  reviews  a list  of  materials.  He  scans  the 
walls  and  ceiling  and  his  gaze  settles  on  the  old  mounts. 

The  8-point  buck  stares  straight  ahead  from  an  ornately 
carved  shield  with  a small  oval  mirror  inset  into  the 
bottom.  The  glass  eye  of  the  bass  gleams  in  stark  contrast  f, 
to  the  body,  which  is  little  more  than  a brown  husk  A 

stained  by  tobacco  smoke.  The  fins  and  tail  are  cracked 
and  warped,  and  a hand-carved  red  and  white  plug 
dangles  from  the  lip.  The  bass,  perhaps  five  pounds  when 
it  was  caught,  is  mounted  on  an  oval  walnut  panel. 

“Good  Luck”  is  painted  above  the  bass,  and  below  it,  the 

date:  1951. 

Wind  whistles  through  the  broken  mail  slot,  scatter- 
ing a whisper  of  leaves  across  the  floor,  like  the  sound  of 
distant  conversation.  John  decides  to  keep  the  mounts 
and  puts  them  in  his  pickup.  The  shield  with  the  buck 
could  be  restored,  and  if  he  ever  got  a big  buck,  he  would 
mount  it  there.  He  liked  the  homemade  oval  panel  with  the 
folk-art  lettering  that  held  the  bass,  and  he  would  add  the 
lure  to  his  collection  of  antique  plugs. 

Later  that  evening,  John’s  teenage  son  Matt  helps  him 
disassemble  the  mounts.  John  removes  the  buck  from  the 


shield  and  then  saws  the  antlers  from  the  form.  Matt  wipes 
the  dust  and  years  of  barber’s  talc  from  the  bass,  and  pulls  it 
easily  from  the  panel.  The  skin  of  the  bass  was  sewn  with  a 
crude  stitching  and  fastened  to  a basswood  form.  “Who- 
ever mounted  this  fish  sure  wasn’t  a taxidermist,”  said  Matt. 
“Hey,  I have  an  idea:  If  I carve  the  basswood  into  a fish 
shape  and  make  fins  and  a new  tail  and  then  paint  it,  it 
might  look  pretty  good.” 

“Well,  give  it  a try.  Use  those  pictures  you  took  last 
year  of  that  bass  Grandpa  caught  at  the  dam — it  was  about 
that  size. 

“If  only  this  thing  could  talk,”  said  Matt.  “I  bet  he  heard 
it  all,”  said  John. 

HARRY  ALTMAN,  BARBER  AND  OWNER  of  the 
Main  Street  Barbers,  stands  in  the  doorway  of  his  shop, 


watching  the  mailman  sidestep  rain  puddles  as  he  works  his 
way  up  the  street.  “Package  for  you,  Harry,”  said  the 
mailman. 

“Thanks,  Roy,”  said  Harry.  “Hah!  Here  it  is.  My  first 
volume  of  mail  order  taxidermy  lessons.  This  one’s  about 
mounting  trophy  fish.” 
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ought  to  hang  some  more  mounts  on  the  wall. 
Maybe  tr\'  my  own  hand  at  it.  1 thotight  a couple 
of  fish  would  look  good.  If  an\-  ot  you  gu>'s  could 
ever  catch  anything  that  had  some  size,  I could 
mount  it  and  hang  it  here  in  the  shop.  A big  bass 
would  fit  real  nice  in  that  space  between  the  door 
and  window.” 

“That  would  take  an  awftilly  big  bass,  Harr\, 
said  Bob. 

“I'ell  you  what,  “ said  Harry.  “Let  s make  this 
interesting.  I ll  mount  the  biggest  fish  caught  in  the 
next  month,  and  I'll  throw  in  a free  haircut  and  shave 
to  hoot.” 

“That  only  gives  me  two  weeks,”  said  Andy. 
“My  leave  is  over  in  mid-Iuly.  In  case  you  World 
War  II  vets  forgot,  there’s  this  little  thing  called  the 
Korean  War  going  on.” 

“Two  weeks  it  is  then,”  said  Harrv.  “In  the 
meantime.  I II  start  reading  up  on  fish  taxiderm\'.  It 
shouldn’t  be  too  hard;  if  I can  make  a gang  like  you 
look  half-decent,  then  a big  old  bass  should  he  a 
snap.” 


Two  customers  are  sitting  on  black  vinyl  and  chrome 
chairs  beneath  the  mount  of  a whitetail  buck,  while  another 
man  reclines  in  a barber  chair.  A tall  man  with  a flattop 
haircut  looks  up  from  his  crossword  puzzle.  “Watch  out, 
everybody,  Harry’s  got  a new  hobby.” 

The  man  sitting  next  to  him  laughs.  “Hey  Lou, 
remember  when  Harry  got  into  furniture-making  and  he 
made  that  settee  for  in  front  of  the  radiator  and  the  mayor 
came  in  and  sat  down,  and  those  spindly  legs,  those  really 
skinny  legs  we  told  him  about,  snapped  like  matchsticks? 

“C’mon  now  Bob,”  said  Harry,  “That  bench  was  a 
classic  colonial  pattern.  It  could  take  only  so  much  stress, 
only  so  many  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  mayor  went 
more  than  350  back  then.” 

The  man  in  the  chair  removed  the  towel  from  his  face 
and  sat  up.  “But  Harry,  what  if  two  average  Joes  were 
sitting  on  that  thing?  Wouldn’t  that  be  the  same?” 

Harry  started  to  strop  a razor.  “I  don’t  think  so,  Andy. 
You  see,  all  the  weight  was  concentrated  in  one  area.” 

Andy  started  to  rebut  the  barber’s  reasoning  when 
Harry  cut  him  off  “Now  listen,  Andy.  I don’t  think  you 
want  to  make  any  more  dumb  comments  just  when  I’m 
about  to  shave  your  neck.” 

“You’re  not  thinking  about  changing  careers,  are  you? 
Said  Lou. 

“Nah,”  said  Harry.  “I’ve  been  looking  at  the  lonesome 
mount  of  that  buck  since  1927,  and  got  to  thinking  that  I 


LOU  WAS  A MILKMAN,  Bob  an  automobile 
mechanic,  and  Andy  a private  in  the  23rd  Regimen- 
tal Combat  Learn  of  the  2nd  Infantrv  Division. 

Lou  and  Andy  fished  together  after  Lou  was  done 
with  his  morning  route,  and  sometimes  they  joined 
Bob  who  fished  in  the  evenings.  The  trio  enjoyed  the 
friendly  competition,  but  decided  to  pool  their  strategies  to 
meet  the  barber’s  challenge.  They’d  never  live  it  down  if 
Harry  ended  up  mounting  a small  fish.  After  fishing  the 
usual  circuit  of  local  waters  for  a week,  no  one  had  tied  in 
to  a lunker.  They  decided  then  to  concentrate  on  an 
industrial  dam  north  of  town  that  had  recently  been  opened 
to  manually  propelled  craft. 

In  their  boyhood,  the  men  had  spent  many  summer 
days  and  nights  fishing  from  the  banks  along  the  dam’s 
road,  but  knew  little  of  its  structure.  Andy  and  Lou 
thought  it  might  be  beneficial  to  drive  up  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Litwalk,  the  venerable  caretaker  and  maintenance  man. 

The  caretaker  emerged  from  a shed  where  he  was 
working  on  a tractor.  “Got  a question  for  you,  Mr. 

Litwalk,”  said  Andy.  “You  were  here  when  thev  built  this 
dam.  What  did  it  look  like  before  it  was  filled?” 

“Let’s  go  up  to  the  cottage,”  said  Litwalk,  “1  got  a big 
map  up  there.” 

“The  dam’s  mostly  like  a big,  fairly  smooth  bowl  until 
we  get  to  the  north  end.  Up  there  it  gets  more  interesting. 
Here  a little  creek  runs  in  from  the  east.  Before  thev  built 
the  dam,  I ran  a trapline  along  that  creek  when  I was  a kid. 
Parallel  to  the  creek  is  a low  sawtooth  ridge  that  connects 
these  two  points  on  the  east  and  west  shores.  You  can 
almost  see  the  top  of  it  when  the  water’s  low.  I’ll  give  you  a 
smaller  work  map  to  take  along.” 
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Andy  nudged  Lou  with  an  elbow.  “That’s  where  we 
want  to  fish,  Lou,  back  and  forth  across  that  ridge.  That’s 
bigmouth  country.  And  we  want  to  fish  it  at  night.” 

I he  plan  was  for  Lou  and  Bob  to  work  one  side  of  the 
ridge  in  Lou’s  boat,  while  Andy  approached  from  the 
opposite  shore,  fishing  the  other  side  from  his  canoe.  They 
would  meet  in  the  middle,  continue  on,  and  then  switch 
sides  on  the  return. 

The  bass  were  hitting  everything  that  bisected  the 
ridge,  and  as  the  anglers  approached  each  other,  Andy 
changed  over  to  the  big  homemade  plug  Bob  had  given 
him.  He  worked  it  across  the  hump  noisily,  blup,  blup, 
time  and  again. 

Like  a lion  lurking  in  tall  grass,  the  bass  rushed  Andy’s 
offering,  a half-gallon  of  water  rushing  through  its  gills,  its 
big  head  exploding  our  of  the  water  in  a shower  of  spray. 
Andy  set  the  hook  hard,  and  as  the  fight  ensued,  Andy  set  it 
again  twice  more  as  Lou  had  advised  if  he  ever  hooked  a big 
one.  d’his  was  it,  then — they  finally  had  a bass  for  the 
barbershop. 

HARRY  WORKED  FEVERISHLY  TO  have  the 
mount  finished  and  on  the  wall  by  the  time  Andy  came 
home  for  a short  leave  in  August.  First,  he  made  an  oval 
panel  from  a piece  of  walnut  remaining  from  his  furniture- 
making  days.  The  oval  was  a bit  lopsided,  so  he  painted  the 
words  “Good  Luck”  to  fill  that  empty  space.  To  save  time, 
and  a few  dollars,  he  decided  to  sculpt  a mounting  form 
from  plaster,  but  after  it  was  dry  it  was  evident,  even  to 
Harry’s  optimistic  eye,  that  it  lacked  the  grace  of  a bass  and 
resembled  a loaf  of  bread  dough.  He  worked  back  into  it 
with  more  vigor,  but  the  plaster  was  not  fully  set  and 
developed  fissures  and  cracked  apart.  Panicking,  he  closed 
his  shop  for  two  days  to  work  on  the  mount.  Through  a 
misguided,  bur  fortunate  logic,  he  carved  a form  from  a 
piece  of  basswood  that  on  completion  was  only  slightly 
different  from  the  rectangular  block  he  started  with. 
Undaunted,  he  stretched  the  skin  of  the  bass  around  the 
form,  but  it  tore  in  places.  He  stitched  up  the  hide  as  best 
he  could,  and  then  nailed  the  skin  to  the  wooden  form  with 
carpet  tacks,  figuring  they  could  be  disguised  with  paint 
and  spackling. 

The  fish  appeared  flat,  and  Harry  stuffed  cotton 
beneath  the  skin  to  round  it  out,  but  it  only  added  to  its 
deformity.  He  built  the  inside  of  its  gaping  maw  from  a 
clot  of  shaped  wood  putty,  and  the  fish  now  sported  a 
lolling  tongue  that  he  painted  bright  pink.  He  stapled  the 
fins  and  tail  to  pieces  of  tin,  bending  them  in  an  attempt  to 
suggest  that  the  fish  was  swimming. 

With  the  dimensional  work  complete,  the  barber 
unleashed  the  artist  within.  Fhe  touch-up  became  a full- 
fledged  paint  job  as  he  tried  to  recreate  the  flash  and  sheen 
of  the  largemoLith’s  hues  of  bronze  and  gold  and  rich  olive- 
greens.  He  enhanced  the  black  markings  with  thick 
applications  of  paint,  and  painted  the  pale  underbelly  with 


a mixture  of  white  and  electric  blue  for  some  snap.  He 
dabbed  impressionistic  passages  of  metallic  enamel  paints 
along  its  flank.  The  fish’s  natural  camouflaged  pattern 
became  obscured  by  a bold  pattern  of  graphic  lightning 
bolts  and  diamond  shapes.  Lacking  a glass  eye,  he  bor- 
rowed one  from  an  old  toy  cat  he  found  in  the  attic. 
Satisfied  with  his  painting,  Harry  varnished  the  fish  with 
successive  coats  of  gloss  lacquer  until  it  attained  a glasslike 
finish  that  he  would  later  describe  as  “like  a fish  just  taken 
from  the  water.”  He  screwed  the  mount  to  the  panel,  and  as 

Like  a lion  lurking  in  tall  grass,  the 
bass  rushed  Andys  offering,  a half- 
gallon of  water  rushing  through  its  gills, 
its  big  head  exploding  out  of  the  water 
in  a shower  of  spray.  Andy  set  the  hook 
hard,  and  as  the  fight  ensued,  Andy  set 
it  again  twice  more  as  Lou  had  advised 
if  he  ever  hooked  a big  one.  This  was  it, 
then — they  finally  had  a bass  for  the 
barbershop. 
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a final  touch  ol  drama,  hooked  the  lure  into  the  bottom  lip. 
The  next  morning  he  hung  it  in  place,  draping  a towel  over 
it  for  its  unveiling. 

Andy,  Lou  and  Boh  stood  before  the  mount.  Harry 
pulled  the  towel  away  with  a flourish.  “Voila,”  he  said, 
stepping  back,  watching  their  eyes. 

On  the  wall  before  them  was  not  a bass,  nor  a sem- 
blance of  a bass,  but  a fish  unlike  any  they  had  ever  seen;  a 
fugitive  fantasy  fish  escaped  from  a piscatorial  nightmare;  or 
perhaps  some  bizarre  freshwater  cousin  of  an  as-yet  discov- 
ered species  from  a deep  oceanic  trench.  Like  Dr. 
Frankenstein’s  monster,  it  was  an  experiment  gone  awry,  a 
tragic  effigy  of  the  handsome  bass  Andy  pulled  to  his  boat 
that  starry  night. 

Seeing  that  they  were  in  awe,  Harry  removed  it  from 
the  wall  and  panned  it  slowly  before  his  dazed  audience  for 
a closer  look.  The  black  pupil  of  the  cat’s  eye  rolled  within 
the  glass  lens  as  he  displayed  his  masterpiece  to  each  angler. 
Then  he  carefully  hung  it  back  on  the  wall. 

Long  seconds  went  by  before  anyone  spoke.  “Shiny, 
ain’t  it?  Said  Bob. 

At  Bob’s  words  the  shop  erupted  in  what  can  only  be 
described  as  dangerous  laughing;  a sustained  hilarity 
bordering  on  pain  and  delight,  a violent  and  contagious 
laughter  that  stresses  blood  vessels  and  elevates  heart  rates  to 
cautionary  levels,  laughter  that  causes  muscles  to  spasm  as 
the  lungs  struggle  to  find  oxygen.  The  sort  of  laughter  that 
makes  strong  men  weep  and  sway,  red-faced  and  weak- 
kneed,  slapping  each  other  as  they  flail  about. 

Harry  hung  the  bass  back  up,  and  stepped  back  to  look 
at  it,  oblivious  to  the  howling.  “It  might  not  look  exactly 
like  Andy’s  fish,  but  I think  it  has. . . I don’t  know. . . more 
pizzazz.”  At  this,  the  cat’s  eye  popped  out  onto  the  floor, 
and  the  maniacal  tumult  commenced. 

ANDY  CAME  BY  THE  SHOP  before  shipping  out  to 
Korea.  On  his  way  out  of  the  door  he  stopped  by  the 
mount  and  patted  it.  “It  says  Good  Luck,  and  1 can  use  all 
the  luck  I can  get  over  there.” 

On  Friday,  October  13,  1951,  Andy  was  slightly 
wounded  as  he  worked  another  ridge  halfway  around  the 


world;  Hill  851  on  the  infamous  Heartbreak  Ridge,  uhere 
so  many  died  that  unlucky  day.  1 1 is  wound  could  ha\  e 
been  much  worse,  but  he  knew  that  he  carried  that  bit  of 
luck  from  the  shop  with  him.  Harrv  hung  Andvs  letter 
below  the  mount,  and  so  started  a decades-long  ritual  b\ 
the  regular  patrons  of  the  barbershop,  each  patting  the  fish 
for  good  luck  on  their  way  out. 

At  Bobs  words  the  shop  erupted  in 
what  can  only  be  described  as  dangerous 
laughing;  a sustained  hilarity  bordering 
on  pain  and  delight,  a violent  and  conta- 
gious laughter  that  stresses  blood  vessels 
and  elevates  heart  rates  to  cautionary 
levels,  laughter  that  causes  muscles  to 
spasm  as  the  lungs  struggle  to  find  oxy- 
gen. The  sort  of  laughter  that  makes 
strong  men  weep  and  sway,  red-faced  and 
weak-kneed,  slapping  each  other  as  they 
flail  about. 

MATT  SPENT  SEVERAE  WEEKS  carving  the 
basswood  block  into  a striking  replica  of  a robust  bass.  A 
budding  artist,  he  painted  it  in  precise  detail  matching  the 
natural  colors  and  patterns  to  perfection.  He  finished  it 
with  a coat  of  satin  gloss,  and  then  fastened  it  to  the 
original  panel.  At  his  grandfather’s  70th  birthday  part}'  he 
presented  it  to  him  as  a gift.  Matt’s  grandfather  was 
speechless  at  first,  awed  by  his  grandson’s  talent,  and 
together  they  hung  it  at  the  entrance  to  his  den. 

After  everyone  left,  he  sat  and  studied  the  mount  at 
length,  and  then  recognized  the  panel  as  the  one  from 
Harry’s  shop.  Stunned  momentarily,  he  reminisced,  and 
then  called  his  grandson.  “Hey  Matt,  this  is  Grandpa. 

How  about  we  all  go  fishing  up  at  the  dam  tomorrow 
evening?  Boy,  do  I got  a story  for  you.” 

As  he  walked  out  of  his  den,  Andy  turned  off  the  light 
and  patted  the  bass,  feeling  at  that  moment  like  the  luckiest 
man  alive.  O 
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Qualifying  Minimum  Weights  and  State  Records 

Species  Catch  & Release  Sr.  Jr.  State  Record 


Inches 

Pounds  Ounces 

Pounds  Ounces 

Pounds  Ounces 

Bass,  Largemouth 

20 

5 

0 

4 

0 

11 

3 

Bass,  Rock 

8 

0 

12 

0 

8 

3 

2 

Bass,  Smallmouth 

19 

4 

0 

3 

8 

8 

8 

Bass,  Striped  (includes  hybrid 

Marine 

30 

23 

0 

21 

0 

53 

13 

Landlocked  Lake 

23 

10 

0 

7 

8 

53 

12 

Bass,  White 

14 

2 

0 

1 

8 

3 

15.7 

Bluegill 

8 

0 

12 

0 

8 

2 

9 

Carp 

28 

14 

0 

11 

8 

52 

0 

Catfish,  Bullhead 

11 

1 

8 

1 

0 

4 

4 

Catfish,  Channel  & White 

24 

10 

8 

8 

0 

35 

2.5 

Catfish,  Flathead 

34 

20 

0 

16 

0 

43 

9 

Crappie 

10 

1 

4 

1 

0 

4 

2.88 

Drum,  Freshwater 

21 

5 

0 

4 

0 

19 

14 

Muskellunge  (includes  tiger) 

39 

28 

0 

20 

0 

54 

3 

Perch,  White 

9 

0 

12 

0 

8 

1 

7 

Perch,  Yellow 

11 

1 

4 

0 

12 

2 

9 

Pickerel,  Chain 

20 

4 

0 

3 

0 

8 

14.8 

Pike,  Northern  Amur 

27 

11 

0 

8 

0 

35 

0 

Salmon,  Atlantic 

21 

5 

8 

4 

0 

17 

2 

Salmon,  Chinook 

30 

14 

0 

11 

8 

28 

15 

Salmon,  Coho 

24 

8 

0 

6 

8 

15 

5 

Salmon,  Pink 

17 

3 

0 

2 

8 

4 

8 

Sauger 

18 

2 

0 

1 

8 

4 

0 

Shad,  American 

22 

6 

0 

4 

8 

9 

9 

Sucker 

17 

2 

12 

2 

0 

12 

9 

Trout,  Brook 

15 

2 

0 

1 

8 

7 

0 

Trout,  Brown 

21 

5 

8 

4 

0 

19 

10 

Trout,  Lake 

30 

15 

0 

12 

0 

27 

13 

Trout,  Palomino 

20 

5 

0 

3 

8 

11 

10 

Trout,  Rainbow 

20 

5 

0 

3 

8 

15 

6.25 

Trout,  Steelhead 

24 

10 

0 

8 

0 

20 

3 

Walleye 

23 

8 

0 

6 

0 

17 

9 

1 . Program  open  to  resident  and  non-resident  anglers. 

2.  All  fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania  waters  open  to  the  public  with- 
out charge  or  fee.  Except  for  First  Fish,  fish  taken  from  farm  ponds,  fee-fish- 
ing lakes,  ponds  or  streams,  or  waters  restricted  to  use  by  club  members  or 
their  guests,  do  not  qualify. 

3.  Fish  must  be  caught  by  legal  methods  during  legally  open  seasons. 

4.  Kept  fish  must  be  weighed  and  measured  by  fishing  license  agents,  Of- 
ficial Weighing  Stations,  or  tackle  stores  or  authorized  employees  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

5.  Catch-and-release  and  First  Fish  catches  must  be  witnessed. 

6.  Measurements  must  be  made  with  a metal  ruler  or  tape  measure.  Measure 
from  tip  of  the  nose  (with  closed  mouth)  to  tip  of  the  tail. 

7.  Photographs.  For  kept  fish:  A clear,  side-view  photograph  of  the  fish 
IS  required  UNLESS  its  species  has  been  verified  by  an  official  weighing  sta- 
tion or  authorized  employee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

For  catch-and-release  fish:  A clear,  side-view  photograph  of  the  fish  IS  al- 
ways required.  Photographs  for  catch-and-release  category  must  be  taken 
at  the  catch  site.  Driveway,  bait  shop  or  kitchen  shots  are  unacceptable  for 
catch-and-release  fish.  In  addition,  photos  showing  mishandling  will  be  dis- 
qualified. 

First  Fish:  Need  only  witness  signature.  Photos  are  encouraged,  but  not 
required. 

8.  Applications  must  be  received  within  60  days  of  the  catch. 

9.  To  be  considered  as  a potential  STATE  RECORD  fish,  additional  re- 
quirements must  be  met,  and  a separate  application  is  required.  See  any  of- 
ficial weighing  station  or  contact  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

1 0.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  reserves  the  right  to  inves- 
tigate the  identification,  methods  used  in  catching,  and  the  accuracy  of  mea- 
surement and  weighing.  It  also  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  application. 

1 1.  Only  one  patch  per  species  will  be  awarded  annually  to  each  appli- 
cant. 

1 2.  Each  entry  becomes  the  property  of  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  with 
all  publication  rights.  The  information  contained  on  the  application  and  ac- 
companying photograph  may  be  used  in,  but  not  limited  to,  press  releases, 
published  articles  and  promotional  materials.  Photographs  cannot  be  returned. 

NOTE:  State  record  fish  require  a separate  application.  Contact  an  offi- 
cial weighing  station  or  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  office. 


Application  for  * (check  one) 
□ Senior  Angler  Award 

for  those  anglers  1 6 and  older. 
Award  includes  certificate  and  patch. 


Fish  Species 

Date  Caught 

Angler’s  Name  A ge 


□ Junior  Angler  Award 

for  those  anglers  under  1 6 years  of 
age.  Award  includes  certificate 
and  patch. 

3 Husky  Musky  Club 

anglers  who  land  a musky  that 
is  50  inches  or  longer.  Award 
includes  certificate  and  patch. 

j Catch  and  Release 

award  for  those  anglers  who 
practice  catch  and  release. 
Qualification  based  on  length. 


Street  or  P.O.  Box  

City State Zip 

Fish  Weight lbs oz. Length in.;  Girth 

Water  Where  Caught 

County  Where  Caught 

Rod Reel  Line 

Name  of  Bait  or  Lure 


in. 


J First  Fish  Weighed  and  Measured  by 

certificate  recognizing  a new  angler’s 

first  fish.  There  are  no  size  Catch  Witnessed  by  

qualifications. 

Applicant’s  Signature Date 

Mail  application  and  photograph  to:  Angler  Award  • Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  • P.O.  Box  67000  • Harrisburg,  PA  1 7106-7000 
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Pennsylvania  State-Record  Fish 


Bass,  Largemouth 

Donald  Shade 

Waynesboro,  PA 

11  lb.  3 oz. 

Birch  Run  Reservoir 

Adams  Co. 

1983 

Bass,  Rock 

David  L.  Weber 

Lake  City,  PA 

3 lb.  2 oz. 

Elk  Creek 

Erie  Co. 

1971 

Bass,  Smallmouth 

Robert  T.  Steelman 

Havertown,  PA 

8 lb.  8 oz. 

Scotts  Run  Lake 

Berks  Co. 

1997 

Bass,  Striped  - Landlocked  Lake 

Robert  Price 

Huntingdon,  PA 

53  lb.  12  oz. 

Raystown  Lake 

Huntingdon  Co. 

1994 

Bass,  Striped  - Marine 

Donald  J.  Clark 

Boothwyn,  PA 

53  lb.  13  oz. 

Delaware  River 

Delaware  Co. 

1989 

Bass,  White 

Robert  H.  Hornstrom 

Meadville,  PA 

31b.  15.7  oz. 

Conneaut  Lake 

Crawford  Co. 

2002 

Bluegill 

Tom  Twincheck 

Blairsville,  PA 

2 lb.  9 oz. 

Keystone  Lake 

Armstrong  Co. 

1983 

Carp 

George  Brown 

Saltillo,  PA 

52  1b. 

Juniata  River 

Huntingdon  Co. 

1962 

Catfish,  Bullhead 

Eddie  Lasorda 

Exton,  PA 

4 lb.  4 oz. 

Marsh  Creek 

Chester  Co. 

1983 

Catfish,  Channel 

Austin  E.  Roth  III 

Bowmanstown,  PA  35  lb.  2.5  oz. 

Lehigh  Canal 

Northampton  Co. 

1991 

Catfish,  Flathead 

Seymore  Albramovitz 

Pittsburgh,  PA 

43  lb.  9 oz. 

Allegheny  River 

Allegheny  Co. 

1985 

Crappie 

Richard  A.  Pino 

Covington,  PA 

4 lb.  2.88  oz. 

Hammond  Lake 

Tioga  Co. 

2000 

Drum,  Freshwater 

Tim  Rogers 

Finleyville,  PA 

19  lb.  14  oz. 

Monongahela  River 

Washington  Co. 

1994 

Muskellunge 

Lewis  Walker,  Jr. 

Meadville,  PA 

54  lb.  3 oz. 

Conneaut  Lake 

Crawford  Co. 

1924 

Perch,  White 

Kevin  Nelson  Strunk 

Bangor,  PA 

1 lb.  7 oz. 

Minsi  Lake 

Northampton  Co. 

1991 

Perch,  Yellow 

Keith  Meek 

Macungie,  PA 

2 lb.  9 oz. 

Beltzville  Lake 

Carbon  Co. 

2000 

Pickerel,  Chain 

Dave  Wilson 

Honesdale,  PA 

8 lb.  14.8  oz 

Long  Pond 

Wayne  Co. 

2002 

Pike,  Northern 

Carl  J.  Stoltz 

Bradford,  PA 

351b. 

Allegheny  Reservoir 

McKean  Co. 

2003 

Salmon,  Atlantic  - 

Landlocked  Lake 

Brian  Keller 

Altoona,  PA 

17  lb.  2 oz. 

Raystown  Lake 

Huntingdon  Co. 

2001 

Salmon,  Chinook 

Gregory  Lasko 

Erie,  PA 

28  lb.  15  oz. 

Lake  Erie 

Erie  Co. 

1990 

Salmon,  Coho 

Jack  Scheircr 

McMurry,  PA 

1 5 lb.  5 oz. 

Lake  Erie 

Erie  Co. 

1985 

Salmon,  Pink 

David  A.  Rabat  in 

Bethel  Park,  PA 

4 lb.  8 oz. 

I'.lk  Creek 

Erie  Co. 

1995 

Sauger 

T im  Waltz 

Williamsport,  PA 

4 1b. 

Susquehanna  River 

Lycoming  Co. 

2001 

Shad,  American 

Anthony  Mecca 

Peckville,  PA 

9 lb.  9 oz. 

Delaware  River 

Pike  Co. 

1986 

Sucker 

Troy  A.  Bern  is 

Endeavor,  PA 

12  lb.  9 oz. 

Allegheny  River 

Forest  Co. 

1995 

Trout,  Brook 

X'onada  Ranck 

Watsontown,  PA 

7 lb. 

Fishing  Creek 

Clinton  Co. 

1 996 

Trout,  Brown 

Fazle  Buljubasic 

Erie,  PA 

19  lb.  10  oz. 

Walnut  Creek 

Erie  Co. 

2000 

Trout,  Lake 

Fom  lllar,  Jr 

Apollo,  PA 

27  lb.  13  oz. 

Lake  Erie 

Erie  Co. 

1996 

Trout,  Palomino 

R.  W.  Hafer 

Greensburg,  PA 

11  lb.  10  oz. 

Lake  Erie 

Erie  Co. 

1986 

Trout,  Rainbow 

Dennis  L.  Clouse 

Bethlehem,  PA 

15  lb.  6.25  oz. 

Iordan  Creek 

Lehigh  Co. 

1986 

Trout,  Steelhead 

Corey  T.  Brown 

Osterburg,  PA 

20  lb.  3 oz. 

Walnut  Creek 

Erie  Co. 

2001 

Walleye 

Mike  Holly 

Bradford,  PA 

17  lb.  9 oz. 

Allegheny  Reservoir 

Wiirren  Co. 

1980 

Rules  for  State-Record  Fish 

• To  be  considered  as  a state  record,  the  new  fish  weight  must  exceed  the  current 
state-tecord  weight  by  one  ounce  or  more. 

• Fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania  waters  open  to  the  public  without  charge  or 
fee.  Fish  taken  from  farm  ponds,  fee-fishing  lakes,  ponds  or  streams  or  in  waters 
restricted  to  use  by  club  members  or  their  guests  do  not  qualify. 

• Fish  must  be  caught  by  legal  methods  duting  legally  open  seasons. 

• Fish  must  be  weighed  on  a certified  scale.  Weighing  must  be  witne.ssed  by  one 
person,  not  including  the  anglet  or  any  companions  accompanying  the  angler  at  the 
time  of  the  catch. 

• Measurements  must  be  made  with  a metal  rulet  or  tape.  Measurements  may  be 
made  by  an  Official  Measuring  Station  or  authorized  employee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

• Species  identification  must  be  verified  by  a Fish  & Boat  Commission  biologist, 
waterways  conservation  officer  (WCO)  or  other  authorized  employee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

• A clear  side-view  photograph  of  the  fish  is  tequited.  Fins  should  be  spread  open  to 
the  extent  possible.  The  photograph  should  be  in  color. 

• Application  must  be  received  within  60  days  of  the  catch. 

• Resident  and  non-resident  anglers  can  qualify. 

• Completed  application  must  be  sworn  to  and  properly  notarized. 

• The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  re.serves  the  tight  to  investigate  the 
identification,  methods  used  in  catching  and  the  accuracy  of  measuring  and 
weighing.  It  also  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  application. 

Visit  the  Commission’s  web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us,  to  download  applications  tor 
state-record  fish.  Angler  Award  applications  may  akso  be  downloaded  from  the 
Commission’s  web  site,  or  see  page  34. 
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Huntm  and 


Museum  0^ 


by  Mike  Bleech 


vania 


photos-courtesy  of  the  author 

Hunting  and  fishing  are  integral  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
culture,  tied  to  our  past  and  linked  to  our  fiiture.  The 
contributions  hunting  and  fishing  make  to  our  culture  will 
be  celebrated  at  the  Hunting  and  Fishing  Museum  of 
Pennsylvania,  currently  in  the  planning  and  fund-raising 
stages  at  Tionesta,  in  Forest  County.  The  idea  was  con- 
ceived in  1994  by  Pennsylvania  State  Representative  Jim 
Lynch. 


“It’s  a perfect  fit,”  said  Lynch.  “Can  you  imagine  a 
better  location  for  a hunting  and  fishing  mtiseum  than 
Forest  County?” 

Forest  County,  one  ol  the  smallest  counties  in  area,  has 
the  smallest  population.  It  has  no  lotir-lane  highways  and 
no  tralfic  signals.  It  is  almost  entirely  forested.  Bisected  by 
the  Allegheny  River  and  Tionesta  Creek,  wild  brook  trout 
abound  in  the  small  streams  that  flow  down  nearly  every 
valley,  d’he  Allegheny  National  Forest  covers  43  percent  of 
the  land.  Hunting  and  fishing  are  major  industries  there. 

“I  think  that  it’s  important,  with  the  trends  in  today’s 
society,  that  we  have  a focal  point  in  Pennsylvania  to  show 
how  important  these  things  are.  I think  that  we  have  an 
obligation  to  show  future  generations  how  these  things  have 


changed  from  necessities  to  sports,  and  the  leading  role  they 
have  taken  in  conservation,”  Lynch  said. 

In  1996,  a Planning  and  Development  Committee  of 
local  citizens  was  formed.  Phase  One  of  a feasibility  study, 
funded  by  a Federal  Assistance  Grant,  was  conducted  by 
McKown  Consulting  from  June  to  October  in  1996.  It 
found  the  project  and  location  viable.  High-tech,  hands-on 
exhibits  directed  toward  student-age  visitors  were  suggested. 

Phases  Two  and  Three  of  the  feasibility  study  were 
conducted  from  July  1997  to  March  1998,  also  by 
McKown  Consulting,  funded  by  the  Pennsylvania  Histori- 
cal and  Museum  Commission.  This  portion  of  the  study 
suggested  sources  of  support  and  means  for  continuing  the 
project. 

J.  Jack  Sherman,  former  chairman  of  the  Planning  and 
Development  Committee,  offered  to  donate  13  acres  at  the 
southern  end  of  Hunter  Island,  also  called  Sand  and  Gravel 
Island,  for  the  museum  project.  This  22.5-acre  island  on 
the  Allegheny  River,  a National  Wild  & Scenic  River,  is 
located  at  Tionesta,  by  the  mouth  of  Tionesta  Greek. 

Former  industrial  development  on  this  island  puts  it  above 
the  flood  plain.  Sherman  also  has  naade  an  adjacent  35-acre 
island  available  to  the  museum  for  the  purposes  of  wildlife 
interpretation. 
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Finding  a more  appropriate  sire  ior  a hunting  and 
fishing  museum  would  be  difficult,  fhe  river  immediately 
adjacent  to  Tionesta  Island  is  one  of  the  best  places  in  the 
state  for  walleye  fishing,  as  well  as  smallmouth  bass  and 
muskellunge.  Within  minutes  of  driving  time  is  some  of 
the  best  deer,  bear  and  small-game  hunting  in  the  state. 

The  main  building  will  have  27,040  square  feet  of 
indoor  space.  Designed  to  flow  gracefully  from  outdoors  to 
indoors,  it  will  house  a visitor  center,  a library,  a temporary 
exhibit  room,  an  orientation  area,  a permanent  exhibit  area 
and  an  observation  tower.  There  will  also  be  a gift  shop,  a 
kitchen,  an  administration  room  and  storage  rooms.  The 
permanent  exhibit  room  will  be  expandable. 

The  land  surrounding  the  main  building  will  be 
developed  with  interpretive  nature  trails,  fishing  and 
viewing  piers  with  handicapped  access,  an  amphitheater,  a 
demonstration  area,  parking,  and  a boat-launching  area. 

Land  that  has  already  been  purchased  at  the 


north  end  of  the  island  by  the  current  boat 
launch  includes  an  office  building  and  a 100-foot  by  50- 
foot  hut.  These  structures  will  soon  be  used  as  an  opera- 
tions office  for  the  Planning  and  Development  Committee, 
for  temporary  exhibit  storage,  and  later  as  an  archery  and 
air  gun  range.  The  current  gravel  boat  ramp  will  be  paved 
and  otherwise  improved.  One  handicapped-access  fishing 
pier  will  be  built  adjacent  to  this  launch  ramp.  The  other 
will  be  near  a historic  timber  crib  dam,  built  about  1872, 
and  nominated  as  a National  Historic  Structure. 

The  adjacent  island  will  mostly  be  left  in  a primitive 
state.  It  will  be  available  for  low-impact  environmental 
education  purposes  as  well  as  fishing.  A bald  eagle  nest  is 
located  on  this  island,  and  it  will  be  protected.  Reaching 
this  island,  which  is  about  100  yards  from  Hunter  Island, 
will  require  either  a shallow-draft  ferry  or  a bridge.  This 
will  be  left  for  later  development. 

According  to  museum  president  Gordon  Nygren,  who 
retired  from  the  hunting  and  fishing  business,  “Far  more 
important  than  merely  another  museum.  The  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Museum  of  Pennsylvania  has  the 
opportunity  to  help  preserve  the  future  of 
our  beloved  sports  by  connecting  their 
history  to  the  conservation  efforts  of 
today.” 

The  total  cost  of  this  project  is 
estimated  at  $9.2  million.  Fund-raising 


Artist  rcmlttrmgs  courtesy  of  Derek  & I'dsotj  Assacutes,  I.I.f’  C //u\fs  Architects 


is  just  getting  started. 

Some  grant  money  and 
matching  funds  are 
available,  but  completing 
this  project  will  require  a 
huge  effort  by  the 
sporting  community.  It 
is  hoped  that  individu- 
als and  businesses  will 
contribute.  In  addition  to 
largest  populations  of  outdoor  enthusiasts  in  the 
country,  Pennsylvania  has  many  businesses  that  cater  to 
hunters,  anglers  and  trappers. 

One  potential  money-raising  project  that  is  under 
consideration  is  a “Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Rifle,”  which 
would  be  offered  for  a raffle.  This  would  be  a high-end 
rifle,  highly  collectible.  It  might  become  an  annual  fund- 
raiser, with  a different  rifle  each  year. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  donate  to  lire  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Museum  of  Pennsylvania  may  contact  the  Planning 
and  Development  Gommittee  by  writing  to  Fhe  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Museum  of  Pennsylvania,  P.O.  Box  138, 
Tionesta,  PA  16353:  or  by  phoning  814-755-3256.0 
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Trout  Summit: 

Water  Quality  and 
Habitat  Management 

by  John  Arway,  Chief,  Environmental  Services 
Division 


The  Commission 
has  jurisdiction 
for  species 
ranging  from  the 
smallest  flowering 
aquatic  plants  to 
rattlesnakes, 
turtles  and 
salamanders,  to 
the  many  species 
of  fish  and 
aquatic  inverte- 
brates that  form 
communities  in 
our  streams, 
rivers  and  lakes. 


This  article  is  part  of  the  Trout  Summit  report  highlights  that 
began  in  the  January/February  2003  issue.  To  view  all  the 
Trout  Summit  files  aiid  information,  visit  the  Commissions 
web  site,  wunv. fish. state. pa.us,  and  click  on  ‘'Trout  Summit 
Tiles.  ” 


Trout  (brooks,  browns  and  rainbows)  have  been  long 
regarded  as  animals  that  require  a clean,  coldwater  stream  to 
survive.  Most  oi  us  envision  trout  habitat  as  a brook 
rumbling  down  a mountainside  with  its  banks  protected  by 
mountain  laurel  and  its  surface  shaded  by  hemlocks — a 
classic  Pennsylvania  mountain  trout  stream,  one  that 
changes  colors  with  the  seasons  and  is  fueled  with  energy 
through  the  hilling  of  oak  and  maple  leaves  every  autumn. 
This  picture  that  many  of  us  form  when  thinking  about  a 
“typical”  PA  trout  stream  contains  the  basic  ingredients  that 
are  necessary  to  support  trout — whether  they  are  the 


hellbender  photo-Tom  Diez 


In  planning  the  program  for  the  2002  Trout  Summit,  we 
quickly  realized  that  it  was  important  to  discuss  the 
Commission’s  programs  that  concern  managing  wild  trout 
populations  and  culturing  hatchery  trout  to  satisfy  a 
recreational  demand.  However,  we  also  discovered  that 
something  else  needed  to  be  said  about  what  was  neces- 
sary to  support  trotit  once  they  were  either  born 
in  nature  or  stocked  from  a hatchery 
truck. 


Eastern  hellbender 
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Lititz  Run,  Lancaster  County,  before  dam  removal. 


reason  why  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  staff  is  involved 
in  efforts  to  protect,  conserve  and  enhance  trout  streams. 
In  April  1992,  Dr.  Maurice  Goddard,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Environmental  Resources,  accepted  the 
Ralph  W.  Abele  Conservation  Heritage  Award  and  said, 
“With  Ralph’s  leadership,  the  Fish  Commission  was  the 
environmental  conscience  for  the  environment  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.” In  my  Trout  Summit  talk,  I simplified  this  duty 
to:  “We  speak  for  the  fish.” 


permanent  requirements  necessary  to  support  all  the  lile 
stages  of  a wild  or  native  trout  population  or  the  seasonal 
conditions  that  are  necessary  to  hold  hatchery  trout  lor  a 
shorter  period  of  time. 

These  ingredients,  water  quality  and  habitat,  are  the 


pollution  are  abandoned  mine  drainage,  agriculture  and 
urban  runofi/storm  sewers,  which  are  responsible  lor  6b 
percent  of  our  impaired  stream  miles.  I he  major  causes  ot 
pollution  include  siltation  (25  percent),  metals  (18  per- 
cent), nutrients  (14  percent)  and  unsuitable  pH  (11 
percent). 

I'he  legacy  ol  water  pollution  in  Pennsylvania 
began  when  our  lorelathers  mined  the  coal  Irom  under 
our  ground  and  logged  the  trees  Irom  our 
mountainsides.  These  historical  events  were  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  nation’s  growth  through  the  industrial 
revolution,  but  they  lelt  us  with  a scarred  landscape  and 
far  too  manv  fishless  streams  filled  with  sediments  and 
stained  orange  by  acid  mine  drainage.  In  1 866,  a 
convention  was  held  in  Harrisburg  to  investigate 
sediment  pollution  occurring  in  mountain  lakes  and 
streams  from  timber  harvesting  and  American  shad 
runs  blocked  by  dams  on  the  Susquehanna  River.  I his 


Water  quality 

Pennsylvania  has  over  83,000  miles  of  streams  that 
include  10,200  miles  of  wild  and  stocked  trout  streams 
that  have  been  surveyed  by  Commission  staff  Obviously, 
there  are  many  more  miles  of  uncharted  waters  that  have 
not  been  inventoried  and  that  support  populations  of  wild 
and  native  trout.  One  of  the  important  lessons  that  we 
have  learned  over  the  many  years  of  studying  trout  streams 
in  PA  is  that  the  land  is  connected  to  the  water.  This 
simple  but  often  forgotten  principle  is  one  of  the  basic 
tenets  in  the  teachings  of  some  of  our  nation’s  best-known 
ecologists  such  as  Aldo  Leopold.  The  land  that  filters  the 
water  that  eventually  supports  the  trout  that  grow  in  the 
coldwater  streams  in  our  valley  bottoms  must  be  managed 
properly  to  ensure  the  continued  protection  ol  our  waters 
and  the  trout  that  live  in  them. 

Our  most  recent  estimate  shows  that  16  percent  ol  PA 
waters  are  polluted  (8,385  stream  miles  out  of  52,889 
stream  miles  that  have  been  assessed).  About  30,272  stream 
miles  remain  to  be  assessed.  The  top  three  sources  of 


Lititz  Run,  Lancaster  County,  after  dam  removal.  Trout 
populations  respond  quickly  and  favorably  to  dam  removal. 

historic  meeting  resulted  in  the  PA  General  Assembly 
passing  Act  336,  which  created  the  Commonwealth’s  first 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries.  In  1873,  the  PA  Fish  Commis- 
sion was  created  and  then  given  water  pollution  enlorce- 
ment  authority  in  1909. 

Our  law,  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code  (Title  30  ol  the  PA 
Consolidated  Statutes),  has  evolved  through  the  years  and 
currently  contains  two  provisions  (Sections  2502  and  2504) 
that  Waterways  Conservation  Olficers  use  to  protect  our 
resources  Irom  those  who  still  bulldoze  our  mountains  and 
wetlands  or  pollute  our  streams  without  regard  to  the 
consequences  of  their  actions.  We  have  jurisdiction  lor 
species  ranging  Irom  the  smallest  Ilowering  aquatic  plants  to 
rattlesnakes,  turtles  and  salamanders,  to  the  manv  species  ol 
fish  and  aquatic  invertebrates  that  lorm  communities  in  our 
streams,  rivers  and  lakes. 

However,  we  have  also  learned  that  an  “ounce  ol 
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142  Mining  Permits 


Pliilf  iiwiiMS  »»•«•><»>«>> 

257  US  AGUE  404  Permits  WlocaOon  Permits 


623  DEP  Stream  and  Wetland  Encreachment  Permits 

2 FERC  Hydropower  Licenses  902  Aquatic  Herbicide  Permits 

20ee  PNni  Reviews  eso  Timber  Uattiesnake  Hunt  Permits 


325  Tripioid  Grass  Carp  Permits  135  Scientific  Ceiiectors  Permits 
50  PennOOT  Prelects  (inciuding  130  Stream  and  Wetiand  encroachments] 


The  Commission  reviews  several  thousand  permit  applications  for  many 
activities  to  prevent  or  minimize  damage  before  it  occurs. 


prevention  is  worth  a pound  of  cure.”  We  invest  almost 
$2.8  million  dollars  a year  in  water  quality  and  habitat 
protection  and  management  programs.  We  review  several 
thousand  permit  applications  for  a variety  of  activities  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  or  minimize  the  damage  before  it 
occurs.  We  have  agreements  with  the  PA  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection  and  several  federal  regulatory 
agencies  like  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  review 
and  comment  on  permit  applications  that  pose  risks  to  the 
fish  that  live  in  our  streams  or  to  the  anglers  and  boaters 
who  use  our  waters  for  recreation.  The  threats  to  our  water 
resources  are  many  and  varied.  They  include  the  toxic  acid 
mine  drainage  that  is  still  occasionally  produced  from 
minesites  in  the  coalfielcis;  sediments,  nutrients  and  pesti- 
cides that  run  off  our  agricultural  lands;  and  the  water 
withdrawn  from  our  streams  that  affects  the  amount 
available  for  other  things  like  supporting  fish  or  benefiting 
water  quality. 

Habitat  management 

In  addition  to  the  habitat  protection  measures  that  are 
part  of  our  water  quality  protection  program,  we  have  an 
active  habitat  management  program.  It  began  in  the  early 
1970s  and  involves  volunteer  organizations  like  Trout 
Unlimited  chapters  and  watershed  associations.  Histori- 
cally, we  have  worked  on  local,  small-scale  projects  that 
were  designed  to  improve  trout  stream  habitat  for  adult 
trout.  Groups  that  have  an  interest  in  improving  habitat  on 
their  local  streams  often  contact  us.  Our  staff  conducts  a 
site  assessment  and  makes  recommendations  that  are 
translated  into  a design  plan  for  implementation  by  the 
local  project  sponsor.  Typical  devices  such  as  log  and  stone 
defectors,  water  jacks,  mud  sills,  channel  blocks  and  bank 
cribbing  are  used  to  improve  instream  cover  for  trout, 
protect  stream  banks  and  minimize  erosion.  In  2001,  51 


separate  projects  were  completed  statewide  involving  199 
devices. 

More  recently,  staff  has  become  involved  in  larger-scale 
projects  using  a technique  called  “fluvial  geomorphology,” 
or,  more  simply,  natural  stream  channel  design.  These 
projects,  usually  funded  by  Growing  Greener,  look  at  larger 
stream  reaches  at  a watershed  scale.  Extensive  measure- 
ments of  the  stream  channel  and  f ow  are  recorded  on  both 
the  project  stream  and  a reference  stream  so  that  improve- 
ments can  be  made  that  would  allow  the  treated  stream  to 
function  like  the  reference  stream  reach.  Our  involvement 
in  these  projects  ensures  that  the  results  produce  not  only  a 
stable  channel  for  transporting  stream  flows  and  river 
sediments,  hut  also  good-quality  trout  habitat. 

We  also  advocate  removing  dams  on  trout  streams  since 
they  act  as  temperature  and  sediment  sinks.  The  habitat 
upstream  of  the  dam  quickly  degrades  soon  after  the  dam  is 
built  and  eventually  reaches  equilibrium  once  it  fils  in  with 
sediment. 

These  shallow  pools  increase  water  temperatures  and 
are  poor  trout  habitat.  Our  studies  have  shown  that  trout 
populations  respond  quickly  and  favorably  to  dam  removal. 
In  fact,  we  have  data  to  show  a 20-fold  increase  in  brook 
trout  numbers  after  a dam  removal  on  Six  Penny  Creek  in 
Berks  County.  Other  activities  in  which  we  work  in 
partnership  with  local,  state  and  federal  agencies  and  private 
landowners  include  stream-bank  fencing  projects  and 
riparian  (shoreline)  buffer  protection  and  enhancement 
programs. 

All  in  all,  we  have  two  options  for  the  future.  In  1982, 
former  colleague  and  Commission  fisheries  biologist  Bob 
Hesser  said,  “Should  we  continue  our  f ght  for  clean  water 
and  good  habitat,  or  grow  a stainless  steelhead  trout?”0 
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Inseason  Stocking 


Beginning  the  Monday  after  opening  day.  more  than  2 million  legal- 
sized trout  will  be  shipped  from  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
hatcheries  and  cooperative  rearing  facilities  to  restock  most  of  the 
Commonwealth's  trout  waters. 

To  improve  landowner/sportsmen  relations  and  provide  increased 
opportunity  for  anglers  who  have  limited  time  to  fish,  the  Commission  is 
announcing  in.season  stockings  by  week  only.  Commission  employees 
are  not  permitted  to  release  infonnation  on  the  exact  date,  time  or  number 
of  fish  to  be  stocked  after  opening  day.  A limited  number  of  announced 
stockings  are  scheduled.  These  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  and  the 
date  and  time  of  each  stocking  can  be  found  in  a separate  list  at  the  end  of 
this  document. 

This  list  provides  information  on  the  names  of  streams  and  lakes  in 
each  county  scheduled  for  inseason  spring  stocking  and  the  week!  s ) during 
which  they  will  be  stocked.  Information  for  the  fall,  winter  and  late- 
winter  programs  is  also  included  in  this  list. 

While  just  a small  part  of  the  Commission's  overall  adult  trout  stocking 


efforts,  the  fall,  winter  and  late-winter  programs  are  a useful  management 
tool,  allowing  trout  fishing  to  be  extended  throughout  the  _\ear.  These 
programs  augment  the  traditional  spring  stockings  and  pros  ide  additional 
opportunities  for  Pennsylvania  anglers. 

Fall  stockings  (late  .September  - October)  are  shown  in  orange. 

Winter  stockings  (November  - December)  are  shown  in  blue. 

Late-winter  stockings  (.January  - February  ) are  shown  in  green. 

Because  of  conditions  beyond  the  Commission's  control  (weather, 
pollutions,  postings,  mechanical  failures  in  stocking  trucks,  etc.),  last- 
minute  changes  in  stocking  schedules  may  occur.  In  such  instances,  the 
district  waterways  conservation  officer  will  attempt,  when  possible,  to 
notify  the  local  media  of  these  changes.  However,  if  the  changes  occur 
after  local  media  deadlines  or  the  officer  is  committed  to  other 
assignments,  notice  of  the  changes  may  not  occur. 

This  list  is  accurate  as  of  February  21,  2003.  For  the  most  up-to- 
date  stocking  information,  check  the  Commission's  web  site  at 
www.fish.state.pa.us. 


Waterway 

Week  of: 

Waterway 

Week  of 

Waterway 

Week  of 

Adams  County 

Beaver  County 

Berks  County  cont. 

Antietam  Ck,  E Br 

4/21.5/5.5/12 

Beaver  R,  Ltl.  N Fk 

4/14.  4/28 

Mill  Ck  - trib.  to 

Bermudian  Ck 

4/21.4/21” 

Brady  Rn  Lk 

4/14*.  4/28*.  1/5/04 

Tulpehocken  Ck 

4/21.  5/12 

Carbaugh  Rn 

4/14 

Brady  Rn.  S Br 

4/14*.  4/28* 

Muddy  Ck.  Ltl 

4/21 

Conewago  Ck 

4/28.  4/28”.  9/29” 

Hereford  Manor  Lk.  Lw 

4/14*.  4/28*.  9/29, 

Northkill  Ck 

5/26 

Conococheague  Ck 

4/14.4/21.  5/19 

2/2/04 

Ontelaunee  Ck 

5/12 

Latimore  Ck 

4/21 

Raccoon  Lk 

4/14*.  4/28*.  5/12. 

Perkionien  Ck 

4/14.  4/28 

Marsh  Ck 

5/5 

9/29,  2/2/04 

Pine  Ck 

5/5 

Marsh  Ck.  Ltl 

5/5 

Sewickley  Ck.  Bg 

4/14.  4/21 

Rock  Rn 

4/14 

Middle  Ck 

5/5 

Sewickley  Ck.  Bg,  N Fk 

4/14 

Sacony  Ck 

4/28 

Opossum  Ck 

4/21 

Traverse  Ck 

4/14*.  4/28*.  5/12 

Scotts  Run  Lk 

4/14,4/28.  10/6. 

Toms  Ck 

4/21 

12/15,  2/2/04 

Waynesboro  Water  Co  Rs 

5/5 

Bedford  Countv 

Spring  Ck 

4/21.5/5 

Beaver  Ck 

4/28 

Swamp  Ck 

4/14,  5/12 

Alleshenv  Countv 

Bobs  Ck 

5/26 

Swatara  Ck,  Ltl 

5/19 

Bull  Ck 

4/21.4/28.9/29" 

Clear  Ck 

5/12 

Tulpehocken  Ck 

4/21.5/12.  10/6 

Deer  Ck 

4/14".  4/14. 5/12. 9/29” 

Cove  Ck 

4/14.5/12 

Deer  Lk.  Lw 

4/14*.  4/21. 4/28* 

Evitts  Ck 

5/19 

Blair  County 

Deer  Lk.  Md 

4/14*.  4/21. 4/28*.9/29 

Gladdens  Rn 

5/26 

Bald  Eagle  Ck 

5/5.  5/19 

Deer  Lk.  Up 

4/14*.  4/2 1.4/28*.  9/29 

Juniata  R.  Raystown  Br 

4/28.5/12 

Beaverdam  Ck 

5/5.5/12 

Montour  Rn 

4/21 

Sherman  Valley  Rn 

4/28 

Bells  Gap  Rn 

5/5.  5/19 

North  Park  Lk 

4/14*.  4/21. 4/28*. 

Shobers  Rn 

4/14.  5/19 

Blair  Gap  Rn 

4/14.  5/12 

5/5.  10/6.2/2/04 

Town  Ck 

4/14 

Canoe  Ck 

4/14.  4/28*.  .VI9 

Pine  Ck 

4/28”.  4/28.  5/5. 

Wills  Ck 

5/5 

Canoe  Lk 

4/28*.  2/23/04 

9/29”.  9/29 

Wills  Ck.  Ltl 

5/26 

Clover  Ck 

5/12 

Sewickley  Ck.  Bg 

4/14.  4/21 

Yellow  Ck 

5/19”.  5/19 

Juniata  R. 

Turtle  Creek 

4/21 

Frankstown  Br 

.V5.5/12 

Berks  Countv 

Poplar  Rn 

4/14 

Armstrong  County 

Allegheny  Ck 

4/28 

Poplar  Rn.  S 

4/14 

Buffalo  Ck 

4/21”.  4/21. 9/29”.  9/29 

Antietam  Ck 

4/21.4/28 

Cherry  Rn 

4/14.4/21.5/12 

Antietam  Lk 

4/21.4/28,  5/12. 

Bradford  County 

Cowanshannock  Ck 

4/21,4/28 

9/29.  12/15,  2/2/04 

Gaylord  Ck 

5/26 

Glade  Rn 

4/14.5/12 

Furnace  Ck 

5/5 

Mehoopany  Ck.  N Fk 

4/21 

Patterson  Ck 

5/12 

Hay  Ck 

4/14.4/28,5/5.  10/6 

Mountain  Lk 

5/12.  10/6 

Pine  Ck.  S Fk 

4/28 

Maiden  Ck 

4/21 

Schrader  Ck 

5/12”,  5/12,  10/6” 

Plum  Ck 

5/12 

Manatawny  Ck 

4/14.4/21 

Sugar  Ck 

4/14 

Redbank  Ck 

4/14.  4/28 

Mill  Ck  - trib.  to 

Sugar  Ck.  N Br 

4/14 

Sandy  Ck.  Ltl 

4/28.  5/12 

Sacony  Ck 

4/21 

Sugar  Rn 

4/14 

Scrubgrass  Ck 

4/28 

Mill  Ck  - trib.  to 

Sunfish  Pd 

4/28.  5/19 

Schuylkill  R 

5/26 

Towanda  Ck 

4/28”.  4/28 

www.fish.state.pa.us 
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Waterway 

Week  of: 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Bradford  County  eont. 

Carbon  County 

Clearfield  County  coni. 

Tuscarora  Ck 

4/21 

Aquashicola  Ck 

4/14,4/28 

Gifford  Rn 

5/12 

Wysox  Ck 

4/21 

Buckwha  Ck 

4/14.4/28 

Goss  Run  Dm 

4/21*.  5/12* 

Hickory  Rn 

4/21 

Hockenberry  Rn 

4/21 

Bucks  County 

Hickory  Rn  Lk 

4/14.4/28 

Janesville  Dm 

4/21*.  5/12*.  10/6 

Delaware  Canal 

4/14.4/21 

Lehigh  Canal 

4/14*.  .5/5* 

Laurel  Rn 

5/5 

Lake  Luxembourg 

4/14.  4/21.9/29, 

Lehigh  R 

4/21.. 5/19 

Mahoning  Ck,  E Br 

5/12 

12/1.^,  2/2/04 

Lizard  Ck 

.5/5,  .5/ 12 

Medix  Rn 

4/14*.  4/28*.  .5/19* 

Levittown  Lk 

4/14*.  4/21*.  9/29. 

Mahoning  Ck 

4/14,  5/5 

Moose  Ck 

4/28,  .5/5,  .5/1 2 

12/15,2/2/04 

Mauch  Chunk  Ck 

4/14,  ,5/12 

North  Witmer  Rn 

412  \ 

Neshaminy  Ck 

4/14,  4/21.4/2S 

Mud  Rn 

4/14".  10/13" 

Parker  Lk 

5/5*.  10/6 

Perkiomen  Ck.  E Br 

4/14,  4/28,  3/,5,  9/29 

Pohopoco  Ck 

4/14.  .5/5 

Sinnemahoning  Ck. 

Tohickon  Ck 

4/14,4/28 

Sand  Spring  Rn 

4/14.4/28 

Bennett  Br 

5/12 

Unami  Ck 

4/21,.5/.5 

Susquehanna  R.  W Br 

4/28 

Centre  County 

Tannery  Dm 

5/5*.  5/12* 

Butler  County 

Bald  Eagle  Ck 

4/21,-5/12.5/19 

Wolf  Rn 

4/28 

Bear  Ck 

4/28 

Beech  Ck.  S Fk 

5/5 

Bonnie  Bk 

4/21 

Black  Moshannon  Ck 

4/14".  4/28.  .5/5, 

Clinton  County 

Buffalo  Ck 

4/14,  4/21",  9/29" 

.5/12.9/29" 

Baker  Rn 

5/5 

Buffalo  Rn.  Ltl 

4/14 

Fishing  Ck.  Ltl 

4/28 

Pishing  Ck 

5/12 

Bull  Ck 

4/21,4/28 

Marsh  Ck 

4/28 

Fishing  Ck,  Ltl 

4/28 

Connoquenessing  Ck 

4/21,-5/12 

Penns  Ck 

4/14 

Hyner  Rn.  Rt  Br 

4/21 

Connoquenessing  Ck.  Ltl 

4/2 1 . 4/28 

Pine  Ck 

4/28.  .5/12,  5/19 

Kettle  Ck 

4/14*.  4/21. 5/5,  5/5 

Glade  Run  Lk 

4/21*.  5/5*,  2/2/04 

Poe  Ck 

4/28*.  .5/5*.  5/1 9 

Kettle  Ck  Lk 

4/14*.  .5/5*.  10/6, 

ffarbor  Acres  Lk 

5/5,  2/2/04 

Poe  Lk 

4/28*.  .5/5*.  .5/19. 9/29 

2/23/04 

Slippery  Rock  Ck 

4/21,4/28 

Sinking  Ck 

4/14 

Young  Womtuis  Ck 

4/28 

Slippery  Rock  Ck.  N Br 

5/5 

Sixmile  Rn 

4/14.  4/28.-5/12 

Young  Womms  Ck.  L Fk 

4/28,  .5/5.  .5/19 

Thorn  Ck 

4/14,  .5/12 

Wolf  Rn 

5/19 

Wolf  Ck 

4/21.-5/12 

Columbia  County 

Chester  County 

Briar  Creek  Lk 

5/5*.  .5/19,  10/6, 

Cambria  Countv 

Beaver  Ck 

4/14.5/12 

2/23/04 

Bens  Ck 

4/14 

Brandywine  Ck.  E Br 

4/28.  5/12".  5/12. 

Fishing  Ck 

.5/5.5/12”.  .5/12,  1( 

Blacklick  Ck.  N Br 

4/14.  5/5 

9/29” 

Fishing  Ck.  Ltl 

.5/12 

Chest  Ck 

4/28",  4/28.  9/29" 

Brandywine  Ck.  W Br 

4/14,  .5/12 

Pine  Ck 

.5/19 

Conemtiugh  R.  Ltl,  N Br 

4/14,  .5/19 

Buck  Rn 

4/28 

Roaring  Ck 

5/12 

Duman  Dm 

4/21  *,.5/5*.  .5/12, 

Chester  Ck.  W Br 

4/28,  5/5 

Roaring  Ck,  S Br 

5/19 

9/29,  2/16/04 

Elk  Ck.  Bg 

4/28 

Elton  Sportsmens  Dm 

4/14.  .5/19 

ElkCk,  EBr 

4/28 

Crawford  County 

Hinckston  Rn 

5/5,  .5/19 

French  Ck 

4/2 1 , 5/5”.  5/5 

Caldwell  Ck 

5/12,  .5/26 

Howells  Rn 

4/14.  .5/12 

Octoraro  Ck.  E Br 

4/14 

Conneaut  Ck 

4/14 

Rillbuck  Rn 

4/28 

Pickering  Ck 

4/2 1 , 5/5”,  5/5,  9/29” 

Deer  Ck,  N 

5/5 

Laurel  Lick  Rn 

4/14,  4/28 

Pocopson  Ck 

4/21.4/28 

Muddy  Ck 

.5/12 

Laurel  Rn 

4/14,  .5/5,  .5/19 

Valley  Ck,  W 

4/28.  .5/12” 

Oil  Ck 

.5/5,5/12,  10/6 

Lake  Rowena 

4/21*.  .5/5*.  .5/12, 

White  Clay  Ck 

4/28,  .5/5.  .5/1 2 

Oil  Ck,  E Br 

5/26 

9/29,  12/15,  2/16/04 

White  Clay  Ck.  E Br 

4/28.  .5/5.  .5/12 

Pine  Ck 

-5/5.  .5/19 

Paint  Ck.  Ltl 

4/14,  5/19 

White  Clay  Ck,  Md  Br 

4/2 1..5/.5".  .5/5.9/29” 

Suaar  Ck 

.5/12 

Stewart  Rn 

4/14 

Sugar  Ck.  Ltl 

5/12 

Clarion  County 

Thompson  Ck 

5/19 

Cameron  County 

Beaver  Ck 

4/28 

Woodcock  Ck 

4/14.  10/13 

Brooks  Rn 

4/21.  .5/5,  .5/12* 

Canoe  Ck 

4/28 

Cowley  Rn.  E Br 

4/21 

Cathers  Rn 

4/14 

Cumberland  County 

Cowley  Rn.  W Br 

4/21 

Coon  Ck,  Bg 

4/21.4/28 

Bia  Spring  Ck 

4/ 14.  .5/5 

George  B.  Stevenson  Rs 

4/28*.  5/12*.  10/6. 

Leatherwood  Ck 

4/14 

Childrens  Lk 

4/14*.  4/28* 

2/2.V04 

Mill  Ck 

4/14.  4/28,  .5/19 

Doubling  Gap  Lk 

4/21  *,4/28* 

Hicks  Rn,  E Br 

4/14,  4/28,5/19 

Piney  Ck 

4/14”,  4/14.  9/29” 

Fuller  Lk 

4/21* 

Mix  Rn 

-5/12 

Redbank  Ck 

4/14.4/28 

Green  Spring  Ck 

9/29" 

North  Ck 

4/28 

Sandy  Ck,  E 

4/14 

Laurel  Lk 

4/14*.  4/28*.  9/29, 

Sinnemahoning  Ck, 

Toms  Rn 

4/21  *.4/28*.  5/12* 

2/2/04 

Driftwood  ffr 

4/21.. 5/1 2".  .5/12.  10/6" 

Turkey  Rn 

4/28 

Middle  Spring  Ck 

4/14.  .5/5 

Sinnemahoning  Ck, 

Mountain  Ck 

4/28,  4/28*.  5/5 

First  Fk 

4/21.4/28* 

Clearfield  County 

Opossum  Ck  Lk 

4/21*.  9/29.  2/2/04 

Sinnemahoning- 

Anderson  Ck 

4/28,  5/5 

Yellow  Breeches  Ck 

4/14,4/28,  .5/12 

Portage  Ck 

4/28 

Chest  Ck 

4/21.4/28 

West  Ck 

4/28 

Clearfield  Ck,  Ltl 

4/14",  4/14 

Wykoff  Rn 

5/5 

Currv  Rn 

4/21 
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Waterway 


Week  of: 


Dauphin  County 

Armstrong  Ck 
Clark  Ck 

Mahantango  Ck 
Manada  Ck 
Middletown  Rs 
Pine  Ck 
Powell  Ck 
Rattling  Ck 
Rattling  Ck,  W Br 
Stony  Ck 

Wiconisco  Ck 

Delaware  County 

Chester  Ck 
Chester  Ck,  W Br 
Darby  Ck 
Darbv  Ck,  Ltl 


Week  of 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Waterway 

Fayette  County 

(»reene  ('ounty 

5/5 

Back  Ck 

4/28 

Brow  ns  Ck 

4/21*.  5/5".  5/5. 5/12*. 

Dunbar  Ck 

,5/12",  .5/12,  .5/26. 

Duke  Lk 

5/19*.  5/26.  10/6" 

10/I.V 

5/5 

Dunlap  Ck 

4/28,  .5/12 

Dunkard  Fk 

4/14",  4/14,5/12.  10/6" 

Dunlap  Ck  Lk 

4/14*.  4/21  2 4/28.5/5, 

Dunkard  Fk.  S Fk 

4/21.  .5/5 

.5/12,  10/6,  2/9/04 

Enlow  F'k 

.5/12 

Georges  Ck 

4/14,  .5/5 

Wheeling  Ck. 

4/21.. 5/5 

Indian  Ck 

4/28,  9/29 

Dunkard  Fk.  N Fk 

4/14.  .5/12.  5/26 

Meadow  Rn 

4/21*.  5/19",  .5/19*. 

Whiteley  Ck 

4/14.  .5/12.  .5/26 

10/6" 

4/21.4/28.5/12. 

Mdl  Rn 

.5/12.  .5/26 

Huntingdon  Co 

5/19.  .5/26 

Mountain  Ck 

4/14 

Aughw  ick  Ck,  Ltl 

4/21.4/28 

Sandy  Ck.  Bg 

4/21.  .5/12 

Aughw  ick  Ck.  Ltl.  N Br 

Virgin  Rn  Dm 

4/28*.  5/ 12*.  .5/26, 

Blackleg  Ck 

I 

10/13.  2/9/04 

Globe  Rn 

4/28,  5/5.  9/29 

Youghioghen\  R 

4/14,  4/21*.  4/28, 

Great  Trough  Ck 

4/28.  5/5 

,5/12*.  5/19*.  .5/26, 

Greenwood  Lk 

4/14.4/28.  .5/5.  .5/1 2 

10/6,  2/2/04 

Hares  Valley  Ck 

Ithan  Ck 

5/5 

Eorest  County 

Ridley  Ck 

4/14, 4/28. 9/29".  9/29 

Beaver  Rn 

4/21 

Elk  County 

Bluejay  Ck 
Coon  Ck.  Bg 

4/21., 5/5.  ,5/ 12 
4/21.4/28 

Bear  Ck 

5/5 

Hickory  Ck.  East 

4/21",  4/2  L. 5/ 12. 

Byrnes  Rn 

.5/12 

9/29" 

Clarion  R.  E Br 

4/28",  4/28,  .5/1 2. 

Hickory  Ck.  West 

4/21 

.5/19.  10/6" 

Maple  Ck 

4/21 

Clarion  R.  W Br 

4/28.  .5/12,  10/6" 

Millstone  Ck,  W Br 

4/21 

Crooked  Ck 

4/28.  .5/12.  5/19 

Ross  Rn 

4/21.5/5.  .5/12 

Hicks  Rn 

4/14.  4/28.  .5/19 

Salmon  Ck 

4/14*.  4/28*.  .5/12*. 

Hicks  Rn.  E Br 

4/14.  4/28.  .5/19 

9/29 

Hoffman  Rn 

4/21* 

Spring  Ck 

.5/5.  .5/12 

Laurel  Rn  Rs 

4/21*.  10/6 

The  Branch 

4/14 

Maxwell  Rn 

5/12 

Tionesta  Ck 

4/14.  .5/5 

Medix  Rn 

4/14*.  4/28*.  5/19* 

Tionesta  Ck.  S Br 

4/28.  5/26 

Mill  Ck.  Bg 

4/14".  4/14*.  4/21*. 

Toms  Rn 

4/21  *,4/28*.  .5/12* 

Millstone  Ck 

5/5*.  10/6" 
4/14.4/21.  5/5 

Franklin  County 

Millstone  Ck.  E Br 

4/14,  4/2  L. 5/5 

Antietam  Ck.  E Br 

4/21.4/28".  4/28.  .5/5 

Millstone  Ck.  W Br 

4/21 

.5/12.9/29" 

Mix  Rn 

.5/12 

Antietam  Ck.  W Br 

4/28.  .5/12 

Powers  Rn 

4/28,  ,5/12.  .5/19 

Carbaugh  Rn 

4/14 

Ridgway  Rs 

4/21* 

Conococheague  Ck 

4/14.  4/21. 5/5.  .5/12. 

Spring  Ck 

5/5,  5/12 

.5/19 

Spring  Ck,  E Br 

5/5 

Conocodieague  Ck.  W Br 

4/21,5/12 

Straight  Ck 

.5/19 

Conodoguinet  Ck 

5/5 

Toby  Ck,  Ltl 

5/5 

Cove  Ck,  Ltl 

4/28 

Twin  Lks 

4/21*.  .5/5.  .5/1 2 

Dennis  Ck 

.5/5.  .5/19 

West  Ck 

4/28 

Falling  Spring  Br 

4/21".  4/21, 9/29" 

Wilson  Rn 

5/5 

Letterkenny  Rs 

4/21.5/5.9/29 

Wolf  Rn 

4/28 

Rowe  Rn 

.5/5.  .5/19 

Erie  County 

Cascade  Ck 

4/14,  4/21 

Fulton  County 

Aughwick  Ck.  Ltl,  N Br 

4/28 

Conneauttee  Ck 

4/28 

Aughw'ick  Ck.  Ltl,  S Br 

4/1 4*.  4/28. 4/28*.  .5/5 

Crooked  Ck 

4/21 

Brush  Ck 

4/21 

East  Basin  Pd 

4/14 

Brush  Ck.  Ltl 

4/21 

Elk  Ck 

4/14.  4/21 

Cove  Ck 

4/28".  4/28.  9/29" 

French  Ck.  S Br 

4/28 

Cow  ans  Gap  Lk 

4/14*.  4/28*.  9/29, 

Lake  Pleasant 

4/21*.  12/1.  2/9/04 

2/16/04 

Twentymile  Ck 

4/14.4/28 

Licking  Ck 

5/5 

Upper  Gravel  Pit 

4/28*.  2/9/04 

Tonoloway  Ck.  Ltl 

4/21 

West  Basin  Pd 

4/14 

Wooden  Bridge  Ck 

4/28 

Laurel  Rn 
North  Spring  Br 
Perez  Lake 
Saddler  Ck 
Shade  Ck 
Shaver  Ck 
Standing  Stone  Ck 
Three  Springs  Ck 
Tuscarora  Ck 
Whipple  Lk 

Indiana  County 

Blacklegs  Ck 
Blue  Spruce  Lk 
Brush  Ck 
Canoe  Ck 
Cush  Ck 

Cush-Cushion  Ck 
Mahoning  Ck.  l,tl 
Two  Lick  Ck,  S Br 
Yellow  Ck 
Yellow  Ck.  Ltl 

Jefferson  County 

Big  Rn 
Canoe  Ck 
Cathers  Rn 
Clear  Ck 


4/2  S 

4/14  .4/21  . lot,. 

_ - ' '4 

4/21 

4/21 

4/14,  s/12 


4/2  H 


4/14 
4/2  X 

4/14.4/21 

5/5 

4/14*.  5/5*.  5/iy  ■ 
4/21* 

4/21 

4/14.  4/21*.  5/12 
4/28 

5/5*.  9/29.  2 '25/04 

4/14 

5/19 

5/5 

4/14.4/28.5/12 

5/5 

5/19 

4/2 1 *.  5/5*.  9/29 


4/28 

4/2 1 *.  4/28*.  9/29 

4/28 

4/28 

4/28 

4/28 

4/21".  4/21.9/29" 
4/28 

4/14.  5/12 
4/14 


Clear  Rn 
Cloe  Lk 

Five  Mile  Rn 
Mahoning  Ck.  E Br 
Mdl  Ck 
Pekin  Rn 
Rattlesnake  Ck 
Red  Bank  Ck 
Red  Bank  Ck,  N Fk 
Sandy  Ck,  Ltl 
Sandy  Lick  Ck 
Toby  Ck.  Ltl 
Wolf  Rn 


Juniata  County 

Blacking  Ck 
CocolaniLis  Ck 


4/28 

4/28 

4/14 

4/14*.  5/12*.  6/16, 

10/6 

4/21 

4/14*.  5/5*.  12/15. 

2/9/04 

5/12 

5/12 

4/14.  4/28.  5/5.5/19 

4/21 

5/5 

4/14.4/28 

4/21.5/12".  5/12.  10/6" 

4/28.5/12 

4/28.  5/5 

5/5 

4/28 


4/14,  4/21 
5/5 


www.fish.state.pa.us 
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Week  of: 


Waterway 

Week  of: 

.Inniata  County  cont. 
Delaware  Ck 

3/5 

Horse  Valley  Rn 

5/P) 

Laurel  Ru 

5/\9 

Licking  Ck,  E 

4/\4.5/5".5/5.5/\9. 

Lost  Ck 

lO/I.V’ 

5/5 

Tiiscarora  Ck 

.5/19 

Lackawanna  County 

Aylesworth  Ck  Lk 

.5/12* 

Gardners  Ck 

4/21 

Lackawanna  Lk 

4/14*.  10/6,  2/2,V04 

Lackawanna  R 

5/5 

Lehigh  R 

4/21, 5/5,9/29 

Merli-Sarnoski  Lk 

4/2S*.  .VI 2*.  10/6 

Roaring  Bk 

4/2 1 , 5/5 

Tunkhtuinock  Ck.  S Br 

4/2S,  .5/12”,  .5/12, 

Wiillenpaiipick  Ck.  W Br 

10/I.V’ 
5/5”.  5/5 

Lancaster  County 

Beaver  Ck,  Bg 

4/2 1 , 5/5 

Beaver  Ck,  Ltl 

4/2 1 , 5/5 

Bowery  Rn 

4/21 

ChickiesCk,  Lll 

4/2X,  .5/12 

Climbers  Rn 

4/21 

Cocalico  Ck.  Ltl 

4/21, -5/5 

Conestoga  Ck.  Ltl 

4/14.  4/2X 

Conestoga  CL,  Ltl,  WBr 

4/28,5/12 

Conowingo  Ck 

4/21, -5/5 

Conoy  Ck 

4/2S.5/I2 

Donegal  Ck 

4/28,  -5/12,  9/29” 

Eshelman  Rn 

4/21 

Fishing  Ck 

5/5 

Hammer  Ck 

4/14,4/28 

Indian  Rn 

4/14 

Londonland  Rn 

4/21 

Middle  Ck 

4/14,  5/5 

Muddy  Ck,  Ltl 

4/21 

Muddy  Rn 

4/21 

Muddy  Run  Rec  Lk 

4/14*.  9/29,  2/2/04 

Octoraro  Ck,  E Br 

4/14 

Octoraro  Ck,  W Br 

4/21.5/5,  .5/12, 

Pequea  Ck 

9/29” 

4/2 1 . 5/5 

Rock  Rn 

4/14 

Shearers  Ck 

4/14,4/28 

Lawrence  County 

Beaver  R.  l.tl.  N Fk 

4/14 

Bessemer  Lk 

4/14*.  .5/5*,  I/.5/04 

Big  Rn 

4/28 

Cascade  Quarry 

4/14*.  10/1. 5 

Deer  Ck 

5/5 

Hickory  Rn 

4/14 

Honey  Ck 

4/14 

Neshannock  Ck 

4/21",  4/2  L.5/.5,  10/I,V 

Nc'sHuiiKxkCl.lil.WBr 

4/14 

Slippery  Rock  Ck 

4/21”,  4/21.4/28. 

Taylor  Rn 

lO/I.V 

4/21 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Lebanon  County 

Bachman  Rn 

4/14,  5/5 

Conewago  Ck 

4/2 1 , 5/5 

Hammer  Ck 

4/14,  4/28 

Lions  Lk 

4/21,  .5/12 

Marquette  Lk 

4/14.  .5/12 

Mill  Ck 

4/21,  .5/12 

Quittapahilla  Ck 

4/ 14”,  4/ 14,  4/21,  5/5 
10/6” 

Suit.'  Ck 

4/21,  ,5/12 

Stony  Ck 

4/28,-5/12,5/26 

Stovers  Dm 

10/6,  12/15,  2/16/04 

Tulpehocken  Ck 

4/21,-5/12 

Lehigh  County 

Cedar  Ck 

4/2 1 , 5/5 

Coplay  Ck 

4/2 1 , 5/5 

Jordan  Ck 

4/14,4/28,-5/12 

Leaser  Lk 

4/28*,  5/5*,  9/29, 
12/15,  2/2/04 

Lehigh  Canal 

4/14,4/21 

Lehigh  Ck,  Ltl 

4/28”,  4/28,-5/19, 
9/29”,  9/29 

Monocacy  Ck 

4/14,  4/28 

Ontelaunee  Ck 

-5/12 

Swabia  Ck 

4/28,  .5/12 

Switzer  Ck 

-5/12 

Trout  Ck,  Bg 

-5/5,  .5/12 

Luzerne  County 

F E Walter  Rs 

4/28*,  .5/12* 

Francis  Slocum  Lk 

4/14,4/21* 

Harvey  Ck 

4/14”,  4/14,4/28, 
.5/19,9/29",  9/29 

Harveys  Lk 

9/29 

Irena  Lk 

4/21*,  5/5*.  10/6 

Lake  Francis 

4/21.5/12 

Lake  Took-A-While 

4/28,  10/6,  2/2.V04 

Lehigh  R 

4/2  L. 5/5,  ,5/19 

Lily  Lk 

.5/5*,  10/1 -J 

Moon  Lk 

4/28*,  .5/12*,  10/6, 
2/2.V04 

Nescopeck  Ck 

4/2  L. 5/1 2”, -5/1 2, 10/l.J” 

Pine  Ck 

.5/19 

Wapwallopen  Ck 

4/28.  .5/19 

Lycoming  County 

Bear  Ck.  Ltl 

4/14 

Blockhouse  Ck 

4/14 

Hoagland  Rn 

5/26 

Larrys  Ck 

5/26 

Little  Pine  Lk 

4/28*,  5/19*,  10/6, 
2/2/04 

Loyalsock  Ck 

4/14,  .5/12”.  .5/12, 10/6” 

Lycoming  Ck 

4/28.  .5/ 12 

Mill  Ck 

5/26 

Muncy  Ck 

4/28”.  4/28,  5/5, 
5/19,  10/6” 

Muncy  Ck.  Ltl 

5/5 

Pine  Ck 

4/28,  5/5,  10/6 

Pine  Ck,  Ltl 

4/14.  5/5".  5/5.  10/6” 

Pleasant  Stream 

4/28 

Rock  Rn 

4/28,  ,5/5,5/19 

Spring  Ck 

5/19 

White  Deer  Hole  Ck 

5/19 

Waterway 


McKean  County 

Allegheny  R 

4/14,5/12 

Bradford  Rs  #.5 

4/28*. -5/1 2*.  5/26, 
12/15,2/2.5/04 

Chappel  Fk 

4/14,  4/28,  5/12 

Clarion  R,  W Br 

4/28,  .5/12 

Hamlin  Lk 

4/28*. -5/12* 

Havens  Rn 

4/28 

Hoffman  Rn 

5/5 

Kinzua  Ck 

4/2  L. 5/5”,  .5/,5.. 5/19, 
10/6” 

Kinzua  Ck,  S Br 

-5/19 

Marvin  Ck 

4/14,  4/28.  .5/5.  .5/12, 
10/6” 

Meade  Rn 

4/14*.  4/28*,  .5/12* 

Potato  Ck 

4/14,4/28 

Potato  Ck,  W Br 

4/14 

Red  Mill  Bk 

4/28 

Sevenmile  Rn 

5/5 

Skinner  Ck 

5/5 

Sugar  Rn 

4/21 

Sugar  Rn,  N Br 

4/28 

Tionesta  Ck.  E Br 

4/28 

Tunungwant  Ck,  W Br 

.5/12*”,  10/6” 

Twomile  Rn 

.5/12 

Willow  Ck 

4/14,4/28,  .5/12 

Mercer  County 

Cool  Spring  Ck 

4/21”,  4/21,  10/6” 

Mill  Ck 

4/21 

Neshannock  Ck 

4/14,4/21.-5/5 

NestaTixx'kCk,Ltl,WBr 

4/14 

North  Deer  Ck 

5/5 

Sandy  Ck 

4/21,  .5/5 

Sandy  Ck.  E 

.5/12 

Shenango  R 

4/28*,  5/5*,  10/6, 
2/9/04 

Shenango  R.  Ltl 

4/2  L. 5/5 

Wolf  Ck 

.5/12.5/19 

Yellow  Ck 

4/14 

Mifflin  County 

Havice  Ck 

4/21 

Kishacoquillas  Ck 

4/14,4/21,-5/19 

Licking  Ck,  E 

4/14,  .5/5”,  .5/5,  .5/ 19, 
10/l.V’ 

Monroe  County 

Appenzell  Ck 

4/28 

Brodhead  Ck 

4/14.4/28,  .5/19,  10/6 

Buckwha  Ck 

4/14 

Bushkill  Ck 

4/21,4/28*.  5/-5", 
.5/19*.  10/6”,  10/6 

Dotters  Ck 

4/14,4/28 

Hidden  Lk 

4/21*,  .5/12*,  2/2.V04 

Lake  Ck 

4/28 

Lehigh  R 

4/2 1 , 5/5,  9/29 

McMichaels  Ck 

4/14,  4/28 

Pohopoco  Ck 

4/14,  .5/5 

Princess  Rn 

4/28 

Snow  Hill  Dm 

.5/12* 

Tobyhanna  Ck 

4/21*”.  4/21. -5/12. 
.5/19,9/29” 

Tobyhanna  Lk 

4/21*.  11/3 

.4.4  Pennsylvania  Angrier  & Boater,  March'April  2003 
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Waterway 

Week  of: 

Montgomery  County 

Deep  Creek  Dm 

4/21* 

Loch  Aish  Rs 

4/14.4/21 

Pennypack  Ck 

4/14,  4/2S,  5/5 

Perkiomen  Ck 

4/14.4/28 

Perkionien  Ck,  E Br 

4/14,4/28 

Skippack  Ck 

4/14,4/28 

Stony  Ck 

4/14,  4/21 

Unami  Ck 

4/2 1 . 5/5 

Unnamed  Trib,  Stony  Ck 

4/14,  4/28 

Wissahickon  Ck 

4/14.  4/21 

Montour  County 

Mahoning  Ck 

4/14,4/21 

Roaring  Bk 

5/12 

Northampton  County 

Bushkill  Ck 

4/14.4/21.4/28,  10/6 

Bushkill  Ck.  Ltl 

4/21,4/28 

Hokendauqua  Ck 

4/14.4/28 

Indian  Ck 

4/21,4/28 

Jacoby  Ck 

4/21 

Lehigh  Canal 

4/14.4/21 

Martins  Ck 

4/14.4/21 

Minsi  Lk 

4/14*,  2/2.V04 

Monocacy  Ck 

4/14.4/28 

Saucon  Ck 

4/14,4/28 

Northumberland 

1 County 

Mahantango  Ck 

5/5 

Roaring  Ck,  S Br 

5/19 

Schwaben  Ck 

5/19 

Shamokin  Ck,  Ltl 
Zerbe  Twp  Rod  & 

5/5,5/12 

Gun  Club  Pd 

5/5 

Perry  County 

Bixler  Rn 

4/21 

Buffalo  Ck 

5/12 

Buffalo  Ck,  Ltl 

4/14.5/12 

Bull  Rn 

4/21 

Fishing  Ck 

5/12 

Fowler  Hollow  Rn 

4/21 

Holman  Lk 

4/14.4/28*,  10/13 

Horse  Valley  Rn 

5/19 

Juniata  Ck.  Ltl 

5/12 

Laurel  Rn 

5/19 

McCabe  Rn 

4/21 

Montour  Ck 

4/21 

Panther  Ck 

5/12 

Raccoon  Ck 

5/12 

Sherman  Ck 

4/28 

Shultz  Ck 

4/21 

Philadelphia  County 

Pennypack  Ck 

4/14,4/28,  5/5 

Wissahickon  Ck 

4/14*.  4/28*.  5/5*. 
9/29 

Pike  County 

Bushkill  Ck 

4/21,4/28*.  5/5. 
5/19*.  10/6 

Bushkill  Ck,  Ltl 

4/21*.  4/28*.  5/19* 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Pike  County  cont. 

Decker  Bk 

4/21 

Dingmans  Ck 

10/6" 

Fairview  Lk 

5/12,  1 1/3 

Lackawaxen  R 

4/28,  5/12.  0/29 

Lake  l.och  Lomond 

4/14,  4/28 

Lake  Minisink 

5/19 

Lily  Pond 

4/21 

Little  Mud  Pond 

4/14 

Masthope  Ck 

4/2 1 . 4/28 

Promised  Ltiiul  Lk,  Lw 

4/14*.  11/3 

Saw  Ck 

4/14 

Shohola  Ck 

4/21 

Potter  County 

Allegheny  R 

4/14,  5/12",  5/12,  10/6" 

Cowanesque  R 

4/21 

Cow  ley  Rn.  E Br 

4/21 

Cow  ley  Rn.  W Br 

4/21 

Elevenmile  Ck 

5/5 

Freeman  Rn 

4/21 

Genesee  R 

4/21 

Genesee  R,  Md  Br 

4/21 

Genesee  R.  W Br 

4/21 

Kettle  Ck 

4/14,  4/21.5/5”,  5/5, 

Kettle  Ck,  Ltl 

5/12.5/19.  10/6" 
5/5 

Lyman  Rn 

5/19 

Oswayo  Ck 

5/5 

Oswayo  Ck,  S Br 

5/5 

Pine  Ck 

4/14,4/28 

Pine  Ck.  W Br 

4/28 

Sinnemtihoning  Ck,  E Fk 

4/21 

Sinnemahoning  Ck. 
First  Fk 

4/21,5/5”.  5/5.  10/6" 

South  Woods  Br 

5/5 

Schuylkill  County 

Bear  Ck 

4/21,5/12",  5/19 

Catawdssa  Ck.  Ltl 

5/12 

Cold  Rn 

5/12 

Deep  Ck 

4/14 

Lizard  Ck 

5/5 

Locust  Ck 

4/14,4/21* 

Locust  Lk 

4/21*.  5/5*.  12/15 

Mahanoy  Ck.  Ltl 

4/14,  5/12 

Mahantango  Ck 

5/5 

Mahoning  Ck 

4/14 

Neilert  Ck  Htxxl  Contiol  Rs 

4/14 

Pine  Ck 

4/14,4/28,5/12 

Pine  Ck  - 

Trib.  to  Schuylkill  R 

4/14 

Pine  Ck  - 

Trib.  to  Schuylkill  R.Ul 

4/14,  5/12 

Pumping  Station  Dm 

4/21 

Rabbit  Run  Rs 

5/12 

Schuylkill  R.  Ltl 

4/21,5/5”.  10/6” 

Swatara  Ck.  Lw.  Ltl 

4/21 

Swatara  Ck,  Up.  Ltl 

4/21 

Tuscarora  Lk 

10/6,  12/15 

Whippoorwill  Dm 

4/14,  5/5.  .5/12 

Snyder  County 

Kern  Rn 

4/14 

Malituittmgo  Ck.  N Br 

5/5 

Waterway 

Week  of 

Snyder  (Ounty  cont. 

MaluuiUuigo  Ck,  \\  Br 

5/5 

Middle  Ck 

5/5".  5/5.  10/13” 

Middle  Ck.  N Br 

4/14 

.Middle  Ck,  S Br 

4/14 

Sw ifl  Rn 

4/14,  4/28.  .5,1 2 

Somerset  County 

Beaverdam  Ck 

4/14 

Bens  Ck 

4/14.  .5/12 

Bens  Ck,  S Fk 

4/14.  .5/19 

Blue  Hole  Ck 

5/5 

Breastwork  Rn 

5/5 

Brush  Ck 

4/21 

Casselman  R 

5/19 

Clear  Shade  Ck 

4/H.  ,5/5.  5/19 

Elk  Lick  Ck 

4/14 

Fail  Ck 

5/5 

Flaugherty  Ck 

4/14 

Gladdens  Rn 

5/26 

Jones  Mill  Rn 

5/5,  ,5/12,  ,5/26 

Juniata  R.  Raystown  Br 

5/5 

Kimberls  Rn 

5/5.  5/26 

Kooser  Lk 

4/28*..5/l2*..5/l9.6/30 

Kooser  Rn 

4/28.  .5/12*.  .5/19 

Laurel  Hill  Ck 

4/21".  4/21. 4/28,  5/5. 
5/12".  .5/12.  .5/19. 

10/6" 

Laurel  Hill  Lk 

4/28*.  .5/5.  .5/1 2*.  10/6 
2/2/04 

McClintock  Rn 

4/21 

Middle  Ck 

5/5 

Piney  Ck 

4/14.  5/19 

Pines  Rn 

4/21 

Shaffers  Rn 

4/21 

Ston\  Ck 

4/ 14.  .5/5 

Whites  Ck 

4/21 

Wills  Ck 

5/5.  .5/26 

Youghiogheny  R 

4/14.4/21.4/28. 

.5/12,  .5/19.  5/26.  10/6, 
2/2/04 

Sullivan  Countv 

ElkCk 

4/28 

Fishing  Ck,  W Br 

5/5 

Hoagland  Br 

4/28 

Hunters  Lk 

4/14*.  .5/12*.  10/6 

Loyalsock  Ck 

4/14.4/28.5/19 

Loyalsock  Ck.  Ltl 

5/26 

Mehoopany  Ck.  N Fk 

4/21 

Mill  Ck 

5/19 

Muncy  Ck 

4/28,  ,5/19.  10/6 

Pole  Bridge  Rn 

.5/12 

Susquehanna  County 

Gaylord  Ck 

5/26 

Lackawanna  R 

5/5 

Martins  Ck 

4/14 

Meshoppen  Ck 

4/21 

Meshoppen  Ck,  W Br 

4/21 

Quaker  Lk 

4/21 

Salt  Lick  Ck 

4/28",  4/28.  5/12 

Snake  Ck 

5/26 

Starrucca  Ck 

4/14 

Tunkhannock  Ck 

4/28 

www.fish.state.pa.us 
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Waterway 

Week  of: 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Sust/uelianna  County  cont. 

Warren  County  cont. 

TunkhaniKX,'k  Ck.  E Br 

-5/12 

Hickory  Ck.  W 

4/21 

Wyalusing  Ck.  E Br 

4/14 

Jackson  Rn 

.5/12.  .5/19 

Wyalusing  Ck.  N Br 

4/14 

Perry  Magee  Rn 

-5/5 

Pine  Ck 

.5/19 

Tioga  County 

Spring  Ck 

5/5 

Asaph  Rn 

-5/5 

Thompson  Rn 

4/14.4/28.  .5/12 

Beechwood  Lk 

5/5*.  2/9/04 

Tidioute  Ck 

4/28 

Cowanesque  R 

4/21 

Tionesta  Ck 

4/14,  .5/5 

Lake  Hamilton 

4/28*.  .5/ 12*.  10/6. 

Tionesta  Ck.  E Br 

4/28,  5/26 

2/9/04 

Tionesta  Ck.  S Br 

4/28,  5/26 

Lonti  Rn 

5/5* 

Tionesta  Ck.  W Br 

4/14,  4/21. 5/5.  .5/26 

Mdl  Ck 

-5/12 

Twomile  Rn 

-5/12 

Pine  Ck 

4/14,  4/21, 4/28,  .5/5, 

10/6 

Washington  County 

Stony  Fk 

4/28 

Aunt  Clara  Fk 

4/21 

Stony  Fk.  E Br 

-5/12 

Canonsburg  Lk 

4/14*.  4/21  *,4/28.  .5/5. 

Tioga  R 

5/5 

5/12.9/29,  2/16/04 

Chartiers  Ck,  Ltl 

4/14.4/21.9/29 

Union  County 

Dutch  Fk  Ck 

5/5”,  5/5,  9/29” 

Buffalo  Ck 

4/28.5/12 

Dutch  Fk  Lk 

4/ 14*.  4/28*.  .5/5. 

Halfway  Lk 

4/14*.  .5/5*.  10/13 

.5/19,9/29,2/16/04 

Laurel  Rn 

4/28 

Enlow  Fk 

4/14,5/12 

Penns  Ck 

5/19 

Millers  Rn 

4/28.  .5/ 12,  9/29 

Rapid  Rn 

-5/5 

Mingo  Ck 

4/14.4/21,  .5/5 

Spring  Ck 

5/19 

Pike  Rn 

4/ 14.  4/21”.  4/21. 

Spruce  Rn 

4/28 

9/29” 

White  Deer  Ck 

4/14*.  5/5*.  5/12", 

Templeton  Fk 

-5/12 

5/26.  10/6” 

Tenmile  Ck 

4/14.4/28 

Venango  County 

Wayne  County 

East  Sandy  Ck 

5/5 

Butternut  Ck 

4/21”,  9/29” 

Horse  Ck 

.5/12 

Dyberry  Ck 

4/14,4/21,  10/6” 

Justus  Lk 

4/21*.  .5/12*.  11/3, 

Dybeny  Ck.  E Br 

4/14.  4/21, -5/5 

2/9/04 

Dyberry  Ck,  W Br 

5/5 

Mill  Ck 

4/ 14.  4/28.  .5/ 19 

Equinunk  Ck 

4/14 

Muddy  Ck 

.5/12 

Jones  Ck 

4/21 

Oil  Ck 

.5/5”.  .5/5,  .5/12,  10/6” 

Lackawanna  R 

5/5 

Pine  Rn 

4/28 

Lackawaxen  R 

4/28,  .5/5.  5/12.9/29 

Pithole  Ck 

4/28.5/19 

Lackawaxen  R.  W Br  .5/5.  .5/19 

Pithole  Ck,  W 

4/28 

Long  Pd 

.5/19,  11/17 

Prather  Ck 

.5/19 

LIpper  Woods  Pd 

4/21  *..5/5*.  11/17, 

Sandy  Ck 

4/21,5/5 

2/23/04 

Sandy  Ck,  E 

.5/12 

Van  Auken  Ck 

Sandy  Ck,  Ltl 

5/5,  10/6” 

(Waymart  Br) 

.5/19 

Scrubgrass  Ck.  Ltl 

.5/12 

Wiillenpaupack  Ck.  W Br  5/5 

Sugar  Ck 

.5/5,  .5/12.  .5/19 

Sugar  Ck.  E Br 

.5/19 

Westmoreland  Comity 

Sugar  Ck,  Ltl 

.5/19 

Donegal  Lk 

4/14*.  4/21*.  4/28,  .5/5, 

Two  Mile  Rn,  Lw 

.5/12 

5/12.9/29. 

two  Mile  Rn,  Up 

.5/12.  5/26 

2/16/04 

Wolf  Ck 

.5/12,  .5/19 

Fourmile  Rn 

4/2 1.4/28 

Hendricks  Ck 

-5/12 

Warren  County 

Indian  Ck 

4/28”.  4/28,  9/29” 

Blue  Eye  Rn 

.5/12 

Indian  Lk 

4/21.  .5/12.  10/6 

Brokenstraw  Ck 

5/5 

Jacobs  Ck 

4/28.  5/5 

Brokenstraw  Ck,  Ltl 

-5/12 

Keystone  Lk 

4/14*.  4/21*.  4/28. 

Browns  Rn 

.5/19 

5/12,9/29,2/2/04 

Caldwell  Ck 

-5/12”,  .5/12,  .5/26,  10/6” 

Linn  Rn 

4/21,-5/12 

Caldwell  Ck,  W Br 

.5/12 

Loyalhanna  Ck 

4/14,  4/21.4/28”, 

Chapman  Lk 

4/21*.  12/15,2/2.3/04 

4/28,  5/5,  9/29” 

Farnsworth  Br 

4/14,  .5/5,  .5/19 

Mammoth  Dm 

4/28*.  .5/5*.  .5/12,  iO/6. 

Foumiile  Rn 

-5/12 

2/16/04 

Hickory  Ck.  E 

.5/12 

Mill  Ck 

4/28 

” = Delayed-Harvest  Area 

Waterwav 


Week  of: 


Westmoreland  County  cont. 


Northmoreland  Lk 

Sewickley  Ck,  Bg 
Tiibmill  Ck 
iLiitle  Ck 
Twin  Lk.  Lw 

Twin  Lk.  Up 


4/28*.  5/5*,  5/12. 

9/29.  2/16/04 

5/5 

5/12 

4/21 

4/14.4/28.  5/5.  .5/12. 
9/29,  12/15,2/16/04 
9/29 


Wyoming  County 

Bowman  Ck 
Lake  Winola 
Martin.s  Ck 
Mehoopany  Ck 
Mehoopany  Ck,  N Fk 
Meshoppen  Ck 
Meshoppen  Ck.  W Br 
Oxbow  Lk 

Tunkhaniuxrk  Ck.  S Br 


.5/19 .5/19,  10/6 

5/26 

4/14 

4/21 

4/21 

4/21 

4/21 

4/14 

5/12”.  .5/12.  10/13" 
10/13 


York  County 

Beaver  Ck 
Bermudian  Ck 
Codoriis  Ck 
Codoriis  Ck,  E Br 
Codorus  Ck.  .S  Br 
Fishing  Ck  (Craley) 
Fishing  Ck  (Goldsboro) 
Glatco  Lk 
Lk  Marburg 
Muddy  Ck 
Muddy  Ck.  N Br 
Muddy  Ck.  S Bl- 
otter Ck 

Sheppard  Myers  Dm 
Yellow  Breeches  Ck 


4/21 

4/21 

4/21 

4/14.5/12 

4/14,  .5/12 

4/21,4/28,  .5/12 

4/28.5/12 

4/14 

4/14 

4/2  L. 5/1 2 
4/21.4/28 
.5/12 

4/21.4/28 
4/21.4/28.9/29 
4/14.  .5/12 
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Pennsylvania’s  2003  Approved  Trout  Waters 

Announced  Stockings 


At  its  April  2002  meeting,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
created  a pilot  program  for  announcing  the  specific  day  and  time  of 
inseason  adult-trout  stockings  on  selected  streams.  Since  1978. 
Commission  practice  has  been  to  announce  only  the  week  hen  waters 
will  receive  inseason  stockings.  That  policy  remains  in  effect  for  the  vast 
majority  of  trout-stocked  waters.  In  1997.  the  Commission  began 
conducting  announced  inseason  Saturday  stockings  at  certain  public  lakes 
as  a way  to  increase  and  diversify  fishing  opportunities.  All  these  Saturday 
stockings  are  inseason,  beginning  after  the  April  12  trout  season  opener. 

The  waterways  that  w ere  selected  for  the  announced  inseason  program 
meet  specific  criteria  in  that  they  are  readily  accessible;  have  ample  and 
convenient  parking;  are  located  mainly  on  public  property  with  any 
sections  located  on  private  property  on  open  lands  with  attributes  similar 
to  public  lands;  are  stocked  at  a date  and  time  when  effects  on  other 


scheduled  stockings  can  be  minimized;  and  pro\  ide  fishing  opportunities 
in  a setting  that  w ill  minimize  traffic  problems  and  user  connicis. 

Because  of  conditions  be\ond  the  Commission's  control  (weather, 
pollutions,  posting,  mechanical  failures  in  stocking  trucks,  elc.i.  last- 
minute  changes  in  stocking  schedules  ma\  occur.  In  such  instances,  the 
district  waterways  conservation  officer  will  attempt,  when  possible,  to 
notifv'  the  local  media  of  these  changes.  However,  if  the  changes  occur 
after  local  media  deadlines  or  the  officer  is  committed  to  other 
assignments,  notice  of  the  changes  may  not  occur. 

This  list  is  accurate  as  of  February  21.  2003.  For  the  most  up-to- 
date  stocking  information,  check  the  Commission's  web  site  at 
vvvvvv.fish.state.pa.us. 


Waterway 

Date 

Time 

Allegheny  County 

Deer  Lk.  Lw 

4/19 

l;45pm 

Deer  Lk.  Lw 

5/3 

1 ;45pm 

Deer  Lk.  Md 

4/19 

l;45pm 

Deer  Lk.  Md 

5/3 

1 ;45pm 

Deer  Lk.  Up 

4/19 

1 ;45pm 

Deer  Lk.  Up 

5/3 

1 ;45pm 

North  Park  Lk 

4/19 

1 ;45pm 

North  Park  Lk 

5/3 

1 ;45pm 

Beaver  County 

Brady  Rn  Lk 

4/19 

2;00pm 

Brady  Rn  Lk 

5/3 

2;00pni 

Brady  Rn.  S Br 

4/19 

l;15pm 

Brady  Rn.  S Br 

5/3 

l;15pm 

Hereford  Manor  Lk.  Lw 

4/19 

2;  00pm 

Hereford  Manor  Lk.  Lw 

5/3 

2;  00pm 

Raccoon  Lk 

4/19 

2;  00pm 

Raccoon  Lk 

5/3 

2;0()pm 

Traverse  Ck 

4/19 

l;15pm 

Traverse  Ck 

5/3 

l;15pm 

Blair  County 

Canoe  Ck 

5/3 

9;45am 

Canoe  Lk 

5/3 

9;  45  am 

Bucks  County 

Levittown  Lk 

4/19 

12;45pm 

Levittown  Lk 

4/26 

2;30pm 

Butler  County 

Glade  Run  Lk 

4/26 

1 ;30pm 

Glade  Run  Lk 

.5/10 

1 ;30pm 

Cambria  County 


Duman  Dm 

4/26 

1 LOOam 

Duman  Dm 

.5/10 

1 LOOam 

Lk  Rowena 

4/26 

1 LOOam 

Lk  Rowena 

5/10 

1 LOOam 

Waterway 

Date 

Time 

Cameron  County 

Brooks  Rn 

.VI 7 

1 1 ;0()am 

George  B.  Stevenson  Rs 

5/3 

1 1 ;00am 

George  B.  Stevenson  Rs 

.5/17 

1 1 ;00am 

Sinnemahoning  Ck.  First  Fk 

5/3 

1 LOOam 

Carbon  County 

Lehigh  Canal 

4/18 

1 ;0()pm 

Lehigh  Canal 

5/7 

1 ;0()pm 

Centre  County 

Poe  Ck 

5/3 

9;  30am 

Poe  Ck 

5/10 

9;30am 

Poe  Lk 

5/3 

10;00am 

Poe  Lk 

.5/10 

10;00am 

Clarion  County 

Toms  Rn 

4/22 

1 L30am 

Toms  Rn 

4/29 

lL30am 

Toms  Rn 

5/14 

1 1 ;30am 

Clearfield  County 


Goss  Run  Dm 

4/26 

1 1 ;()0am 

Goss  Run  Dm 

.5/17 

1 LOOam 

Janesville  Dm 

4/26 

1 1 ;00am 

Janesville  Dm 

-5/17 

1 1 ;00am 

Medix  Rn 

4/14 

10;3()am 

Medix  Rn 

.5/1 

10;3t)am 

Medix  Rn 

5/20 

10;30am 

Parker  Lk 

.5/10 

10;  15am 

Tannery  Dm 

.5/10 

10;  15am 

Tannerv’  Dm 

.5/17 

1 1 ;0()am 

Clinton  County 

Kettle  Ck 

4/19 

1 1 ;00am 

Kettle  Ck 

.vio 

1 LOOam 

Kettle  Ck  Lk 

4/19 

1 1 :00am 

Kettle  Ck  Lk 

5/10 

1 1 :00am 

Columbia  County 

Briar  Creek  Lk 

5/10 

12: 15pm 

Waterway 

Date 

Time 

Cumberland  County 

Childrens  Lk 

4/19 

9:45am 

Childrens  Lk 

5/3 

9:30am 

Doubling  Gap  Lk 

4/26 

10:00am 

Doubling  Gap  Lk 

5/3 

9:30am 

Fuller  Lk 

4/26 

10:00am 

Laurel  Lk 

4/19 

9:45am 

Laurel  Lk 

5/3 

9:30am 

Mountain  Ck 

5/3 

9:30am 

Opossum  Ck  Lk 

4/26 

10:00am 

Dauphin  County 

Clark  Ck 

4/23 

1 1 :00am 

Clark  Ck 

.VI 2 

11 :00am 

Clark  Ck 

5/23 

1 1 :00am 

Elk  County 

Hoffman  Rn 

4/26 

1 1 :00am 

Laurel  Rn  Rs 

4/26 

1 1 :00am 

Medix  Rn 

4/14 

10:30am 

.Medix  Rn 

5/1 

10:30am 

Medix  Rn 

5/20 

10:30am 

Mill  Ck.  Big 

4/16 

1 1 :00am 

.Mill  Ck.  Big 

4/23 

1 1 :15am 

.Mill  Ck.  Big 

5/7 

1 1 :00am 

Ridgwav  Rs 

4/26 

1 1 :00am 

Twin  Lks 

4/26 

1 1 :00am 

Erie  County 

Lake  Pleasant 

4/26 

9;  1.5  am 

L pper  Grav  el  Pit 

5/3 

9:30am 

Eayette  County 

Dunlap  Ck  Lk 

4/19 

1 LOOam 

Dunlap  Ck  Lk 

4/26 

1 1 :00ani 

Meadow  Rn 

4/23 

10:45am 

Meadow  Rn 

5/20 

10:30am 

Virgin  Rn  Dm 

5/3 

1 :30pm 

Virgin  Rn  Dm 

VI 7 

1 :30pm 

Youghiogheny  R 

4/22 

1 :00pm 

Youghiogheny  R 

-VI 2 

I0;30am 

Youghiogheny  R 

.V20 

10:30am 

www.fish.state.pa.us 
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Waterway 


Date  Time 


Date  Time  Waterway 


Date  Time  Waterway 


Forest  County 

Salmon  Ck 

4/16 

1 1 :3()am 

Salmon  Ck 

4/29 

1 1 :30am 

Salmon  Ck 

3/14 

II  :30am 

Toms  Rn 

4/22 

1 1 :30am 

Toms  Rn 

4/29 

1 1 :30am 

Toms  Rn 

3/14 

1 1 :30am 

Franklin  County 


Letterkenny  Rs 

4/26 

II  :30am 

Letterkenny  Rs 

3/10 

1 1 :30am 

Fulton  County 

Aughwick  Ck,  Lil,  S Br 

4/19 

1 1:30am 

Aughwick  Ck,  Ltl,  S Br 

3/3 

1 1 :30am 

Cowans  Gap  Lk 

4/19 

11:. 30am 

Cowans  Gap  Lk 

3/3 

1 1 :,3()am 

(ilreene  County 

Duke  Lk 

4/19 

2:30pm 

Duke  Lk 

4/26 

2:30pm 

Wheeling  Ck, 

Dunkard  Fk,  N Fk 

4/26 

2:3()pm 

Huntingdon  County 

Great  Trough  Ck 

4/16 

9:43am 

Great  Trough  Ck 

3/8 

9:.30am 

Great  Trough  Ck 

.3/20 

9:43am 

Greenwood  Lk 

4/26 

9:30am 

l.aurel  Rn 

4/26 

9:30am 

Perez  Lk 

.3/10 

9:30am 

Whipple  Lk 

4/26 

9:.30am 

Whipple  Lk 

3/10 

9:30am 

Indiana  County 

Blue  Spruce  Lk 

4/26 

1 2:00pm 

I5hie  Spruce  Lk 

3/3 

12:00pm 

.lefferson  County 

Clear  Ck 

4/16 

1 1 :00am 

Clear  Ck 

3/16 

ILOOam 

Cloe  Lk 

4/19 

11: 13am 

Cloe  Lk 

.3/10 

11:1 3 am 

Lackawanna  County 

Aylesworth  Ck  Lk 

3/17 

1 :00pm 

Lackawanna  Lk 

4/19 

1:00pm 

Meiii-Sarnoski  Lk 

3/3 

1 :00pm 

Meiii-vSarnoski  Lk 

-3/17 

1:00pm 

Lancaster  County 

Muddy  Run  Rec  Lk 

4/19 

I 1 :4.3am 

Lawrence  County 

Bessemer  Lk 

4/19 

10:30am 

Bessemer  Lk 

3/10 

10:30am 

Ckiscade  Quari  y 

4/19 

10:30am 

Lehigh  County 

Leaser  Lk 

3/3 

1:00pm 

Leaser  Lk 

3/10 

1 :00pm 

Luzerne  County 

F E Walter  Rs 

3/3 

12:30pm 

F E Walter  Rs 

3/17 

12:30pm 

Frances  Slocum  Lk 

4/26 

12:30pm 

Irena  Lk 

4/26 

12:30pm 

Irena  Lk 

5/10 

12: 13pm 

Ldy  Lk 

5/10 

12:15pm 

Moon  Lk 

5/3 

12:30pm 

Moon  Lk 

5/17 

12:30pm 

Lycoming  County 


Little  Pine  Lk 

3/3 

10:43am 

Little  Pine  Lk 

5/24 

10:43am 

McKean  County 


Bradford  Rs  #3 

3/3 

I0:t)0am 

Bradford  Rs  #3 

3/17 

10:00am 

Hamlin  Lk 

3/3 

10:00am 

1 lamlin  Lk 

3/17 

10:00am 

Meade  Rn 

4/13 

10:00am 

Meade  Rn 

4/29 

10:00am 

Meade  Rn 

-3/13 

1 0:00am 

Tunungwant  Ck,  W Br 

3/17 

10:00am 

Mercer  County 

Shenango  R 

4/29 

10:30am 

Shenango  R 

3/6 

1 0:30am 

Schuylkill  County 

Locust  Ck 

4/26 

12:30pm 

Locust  Lk 

4/26 

12:30pm 

Locust  Lk 

5/10 

9:00am 

Somerset  County 

Looser  Lk 

3/3 

10:00am 

Looser  Lk 

5/17 

10:00am 

Looser  Rn 

3/17 

10:00am 

Laurel  Hill  Lk 

5/3 

10:00am 

Laurel  Hill  Lk 

5/17 

10:00am 

Sullivan  County 


Hunters  Lk 

4/19 

10:43am 

Hunters  Lk 

.3/17 

10:45am 

Tioga  County 

Beechwood  Lk 

5/10 

12:30pm 

Lake  Hamilton 

5/3 

12:00pm 

Lake  Hamilton 

-3/17 

12:00pm 

Long  Rn 

5/7 

12:30pm 

Union  County 

Halfway  Lk 

4/19 

10:00am 

Halfway  Lk 

.3/10 

10:00am 

White  Deer  Ck 

4/14 

10: 13am 

White  Deer  Ck 

3/6 

10: 15am 

Monroe  County 


Bushkill  Ck 

4/30 

1:00pm 

Bushkill  Ck 

3/22 

1 :00pm 

Hidden  Lk 

4/26 

1 :00pm 

Hidden  Lk 

.3/17 

1:00pm 

Snow  Hill  Dm 

3/17 

1:00pm 

Tobyhanna  Ck 

4/26 

1 :00pm 

Tobyhanna  Lk 

4/26 

1:00pm 

Venango  County 

Justus  Lk 

4/26 

10:00am 

Justus  Lk 

3/17 

9:30am 

Warren  County 

Chapman  Lk 

4/26 

1 1 :00am 

Montgomery  County 

Deep  Creek  Dm  4/26  1 1 :3()am 

Northampton  County 

Miiisi  Lk  4/19  l:()0pm 

Perry  County 

Holman  Lk  3/3  1 1 :30am 


Washington  County 


Canonsburg  Lk 

4/19 

1 :30pm 

Canonsburg  Lk 

4/26 

1 :30pm 

Dutch  Fk  Lk 

4/19 

1 :45pm 

Dutch  Fk  Lk 

3/3 

1 :45pm 

Wayne  County 

Upper  Woods  Pd 

4/26 

2:00pm 

Upper  Woods  Pd 

.3/10 

2:00pm 

Philadelphia  County 


Wissahickon  Ck 

4/14 

12 

43pm 

Wissahickon  Ck 

.3/1 

3:30pm 

Wissahickon  Ck 

.3/6 

12 

4.3pm 

Pike  County 

Bushkill  Ck 

4/30 

1 

00pm 

Bushkill  Ck 

3/22 

1 

00pm 

Bushkill  Ck,  Ltl 

4/22 

1 

00pm 

Bushkill  Ck.  Ltl 

4/30 

1 

00pm 

Bushkill  Ck,  Ltl 

3/22 

1 

00pm 

Promised  Land  Lk,  Lw 

4/19 

1 

00pm 

Westmoreland  County 


Donegal  Lk 

4/19 

1 2:30pm 

Donegal  Lk 

4/26 

12:. 30pm 

Keystone  Lk 

4/19 

1 :00pm 

Keystone  Lk 

4/26 

1 :00pm 

Mammoth  Dm 

3/3 

I2:.30pm 

Mammoth  Dm 

.3/10 

1 2:30pm 

Northmoreland  Lk 

3/3 

12:30pm 

Norlhmoreland  Lk 

.3/10 

12:30pm 
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Introduction  to  Amphibians 


They’re  slippery,  slimy  critters.  Some 
swim.  Others  hop  or  crawl.  Sometimes 
you  never  notice  they  are  around.  Other 
times  you  hear  them  all  over  the  place. 
We’re  talking  about  frogs,  toads  and 
salamanders.  They  might  look  different 
from  one  another,  but  they  all  share  one 
thing  in  common.  They’re  amphibians! 

What  does  that  mean?  They  live  a 
double  life.  "Amphibian”  is  Greek  and 
comes  from  two  words,  "Amphi,”  which 
means  "both,”  and  "bios,”  which  means 
life.  It  really  means  "living  in  two 
ways.” 

Most  amphibians  start  life  as  an  egg  in 
the  water  or  some  other  moist 
environment.  They  hatch  into  larvae 
with  gills.  Eventually  they 
metamorphose  (change  life 
stages)  into 
adults  and 
lose 
their 
gills. 


Of  course,  there  are  exceptions.  You’ll 
have  to  read  further  to  learn  more  about 


that. 

Believe  it  or  not,  amphibians  are  one 
of  our  planet’s  most  successful  creatures. 
They’ve  been  around  for  nearly  300 
million  years-not  bad  for  such  a small 
and  seemingly  unnoticed  critter.  Except 
for  fishes,  they  are  some  of  the  oldest 
living  vertebrates  (animals  with 
backbones).  There  was  even  an  "Age  of 
Amphibians,”  when  they  dominated  the 
planet  for  millions  of  years.  So  take  that, 
you  dinosaurs! 

No  more  hype  about  them. 

Amphibians  are  way  cooler  and  they 
are  here  to  stay,  not  to 
mention  how 


interesting  and 
important  they  are  in 
our  environment.  Let’s 


take  a journey  into  the 
world  of  amphibians. 


When  you  are  done  with  this  issue  of  PLAY, 
pass  it  on.  Remember  that  subscriptions  to  the 
PLAY  newsletter  are  free  to  kids  ages  8 to  12. 
Teachers  and  youth  group  leaders  can  also  get 
PLAY  newsletters.  Contact  the  Fish  Et  Boat 
Commission  for  more  details  on  this  program. 

Don’t  forget  to  check  out  the  Commission’s 
web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us.  The  site 
is  loaded  with  information  on  reptiles, 
amphibians,  fish,  fishing,  boating 
and  water  safety. 


PA  Amphibian  Family  Tree 


In  a previous  issue  of  PLAY  {''Introduction  to 
Reptiles”),  you  learned  how  taxonomy 
organizes  and  names  living  things.  Scientists 
use  the  same  system  to  classify  all  animals, 
including  amphibians.  Amphibians  are  grouped 
by  their  physical  traits,  body  functions, 
genetics  and  other  features.  Let’s  see  how 
good  you  are  at  recognizing  some  traits  that 


may  occur  in  each  amphibian  family. 

There  are  around  38  amphibians  that  call 
Pennsylvania  their  home.  Help  some  of  them 
find  their  place  in  the  taxonomic  tree  by  using 
the  color  shown  for  each  family’s  tree  limb. 
Place  an  "X”  in  the  color  that  puts  them  in 
the  correct  place  on  the  tree. 


Hellbender 


Kingdom: 

Animalia 

(animals) 


Eastern  American  Toad 


Hold  this  section  up  to  a mirror  to  read  the  answers. 
0 - lebnedlleH  9 - yqquqbuM 
a - bsoT  neoiiemA  metasa  a - bsoT  footebsqS  metaea 


What  is  an  "Amphibian’7 


Have  you  ever 
wondered  what  makes  an 
animal  an  amphibian?  Here 
are  some  characteristics  that 
can  help  you  tell  the  difference 
between  amphibians  and  other  animals. 

Amphibians  are  some  of  the 
oldest  living  vertebrates.  They  have  an 
internal  skeleton,  or  endoskeleton. 

amphibians  have  moist, 
smooth  and  slippery  skin.  Some  secrete 
mucous  through  the  skin,  which  makes 
them  slimy.  Others  have  dry,  bumpy  skin, 
like  toads.  One  thing  that  all  amphibians 
have  in  common  is  that  their  skin  is 
scaleless  and  permeable  (fluids  pass 
through)  to  water. 

Amphibians’  feet  are  covered 
with  skin  and  have  no  claws. 
|||[|||^^J^^Q  Amphibians  begin  their 
lives  with  gills.  Some  lose  their  gills 
before  leaving  the  egg.  Most  lose  them 
when  they  reach  the  adult  stage.  There 
are  exceptions,  like  the  mudpuppies 
(Proteidae).  They  keep  gills  through  their 
entire  life.  Sometimes  a mole  salamander 
(Ambystomatidae)  will  also  keep  gills  into 
adulthood.  These  mole  salamanders  are 
called  axolotls  and  never  leave  the  water 
for  their  land  stage.  They  are  like  adults 
with  the  features  of  the  larval  stage. 

Most  amphibians  breathe  through  lungs 
after  they  lose  their  gills.  There  are 
exceptions,  like  the  lungless  salamanders. 


They  breathe  through  the 
skin  once  they  lose  their  gills.  We  call 
this  cutaneous  respiration  f'skin- 
breathing”). 

Amphibians  are 

ectotherms.  Some  amphibians  can  adjust 
their  body  temperature,  but  it  mostly 
varies  with  the  temperature  of  the 
environment.  This  condition  is 
completely  different  from  what  is  found 
in  mammals  or  birds,  which  we  call 
endotherms.  They  are  able  to  generate 
heat  directly  and  maintain  a fairly 
constant  body  temperature. 

The  eggs  of 

amphibians  require  moisture  to  survive, 
unlike  the  hard-shelled  eggs  of  reptiles 
and  birds.  All  Pennsylvania  frogs  and 
toads  deposit  their  eggs  in  water.  Many 
Pennsylvania  salamanders  also  deposit 
their  eggs  in  water.  Others  may  deposit 
their  eggs  somewhere  on  land-under 
rocks,  rotting  trees,  tree  bark  or  leaves. 
All  of  these  areas  must  retain  some 
moisture  for  the  salamander  eggs  to 
survive. 


When  you  think  of  migration,  you 
probably  envision  a flock  of  geese  flying 
south  for  the  winter.  But  many  other 
animals  also  migrate,  including 
amphibians.  Many  frogs,  toads  and 
salamanders  migrate  short  distances  each 
spring  or  fall  to  breed.  They  often  choose 
vernal  ponds  in  which  they  lay  their  eggs. 
These  temporary  ponds  usually  fill  with 
rain  and  snowmelt  each  spring,  but  dry  up 
in  the  summer.  They  make  great  places 
for  amphibian  larvae  to  hatch  and  grow, 
since  there  are  few  predators  living  in 
them. 

The  spotted  salamander  is  one 
amphibian  that  migrates  from  its  forest 
habitat  to  vernal  ponds  each  spring.  It 
encounters  many  obstacles  along  the 
journey,  both  natural  and  manmade. 
Here’s  your  chance  to  live  the  life  of  a 
spotted  salamander.  Think  you  have  the 
skills  to  survive  your  migration  journey? 
For  each  turn,  let  each  player  cast  one 
die.  Good  luck! 

Visit  the  Commission’s  web 
site,  www.fish.state.pa.us, 
for  information  on 
amphibian  identification. 


1 . Oops!  You  crossed  the  road  and  a car  ran 
over  your  foot!  Go  back  two  spaces. 

2.  Look  out!  A human  found  you  and  decided 
to  take  you  home  for  a while.  Go  back  one 
space. 

Someone  left  it  in  the  wrong  place. 

Take  two  steps  back. 

4.  A worm!  Food!  Take  one  step 
forward! 

5.  Congratulations!  You  chose  to  take  the 
tunnel,  possibly  saving  your  life  and  placing  you 
four  steps  ahead  in  the  game. 

6.  Look  out!  Another  car!  Take  three  steps 
back. 

7.  A beetle!  More  food  for  salamanders.  Take 
three  steps  forward. 

8.  Hide  in  the  leaves!  Skip  your  turn  to  hide  in 
the  leaves. 

9.  Car!  Take  two  steps  back  until  you  recover. 

10.  Skunk!  You  don't  have  to  worry  about  the 
smell.  It's  the  teeth  that  will  harm  you  when  the 
skunk  tries  to  eat  you! 

11.  Good  thinking!  You  hid  in  the  weeds  while 
an  owl  flew  past.  Take  three  steps  forward. 

12.  Water!  You  need  this!  Salamanders  can't 
live  without  it! 

13.  Lookout!  A mink  almost  caught  you.  Take 
two  steps  back. 

14.  Deadend!  A log  is  in  your  way.  Skip  your 
turn. 


Where  Do  Amphibians  Live? 


You  might  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
there  is  probably  an  amphibian  living 
v^ithin  walking  distance  of  where  you  are 
right  now.  Amphibians  have  adapted  to 
survive  in  many  different  types  of 
habitats.  They  can  be  found  in  forests, 
woodlots,  meadows,  springs,  streams, 
rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  bogs,  marshes. 


swamps,  vernal  ponds  and  even  farmland. 
Sometimes  you  can  guess  where  a 
particular  amphibian  lives  just  by  looking 
at  its  adaptations-coloration,  physical 
characteristics  and  even  behavior.  See  if 
you  can  match  the  following  amphibians 
to  the  habitat  in  which  they  live  as 
adults. 


HOLD  THIS  SECTION  UP  TO  A MIRROR  TO  READ  THE  ANSWERS. 

;gnhq8-i9bnBmBls8  gnhq8  rnsrlbion  ;bnoq-goi]llud  ;}89iot-i9bnBmBlB8  b9JJoqS 
;i9vh  10  mB9iJ8-Yqquqbum  ;wobB9m  J9w-goi'l  biBqo9l  ni9r1}ion 
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Amphibian  Acoustics  Activity 


Ever  been  out  on  a spring  or  summer 
night  and  heard  all  sorts  of  strange 
animal  calls?  Some  sound  like  a high- 

pitched  "peep,  peep peep,”  and 

others  like  a low-pitched  "jug-o-rum, 

jug-o-rum jug-o-rum/'  Those  calls 

are  coming  from  amphibians.  You  are 
right  if  you  guessed  frogs  and  toads. 

They  call  for  different  reasons  and 
have  several  types  of  calls  including 
advertisement,  aggressiveness,  courtship, 
release  and  defensive  calls.  Most  often 
you  will  hear  them  call  during  their 
breeding  season.  How  do  they  do  it? 

A frog  or  toad  will  pump  air  back  and 
forth  between  its  lungs  and  a vocal 
sac.  Air  passes  over  the  vocal  chords 
and  causes  them  to  vibrate,  and  out 
comes  a "croak.”  A frog  or  toad  can 
do  this  without  ever  opening  its 
mouth! 

Scientists  have  learned  that 
temperature  affects  when  and  how 
often  a frog  or  toad  will  call.  So 
borrow  one  of  your  parents’ 
thermometers,  grab  this  chart  and 
head  outside  for  some  fantastic 
froggy  fun.  See  if  you  can  guess 
which  frog  or  toad  could  be  calling 
based  on  the  temperature,  season 
and  sounds  you  hear. 


A helping  hand 

Frogs,  toads  and  salamanders  are 
sometimes  very  popular.  Many  people 
find  them  interesting  and  like  to  keep 
them  as  pets.  If  you  are  really  interested 
in  amphibians  and  want  to  give  them  a 
"helping  hand,”  it’s  best  to  leave  them  in 
their  natural  habitat.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  visiting  an  amphibian  habitat 
and  observing  or  catching  them  to  look 
at.  Just  remember  to  handle  them  gently 
and  return  them  where  you  found  them. 
After  all,  they  have  special  needs  that 
are  very  difficult  to  duplicate  in  an 
aquarium  or  other  container. 


You  should  be  aware  that  a fishing 
license  is  required  by  persons  16  and 
older  to  catch  or  take  frogs  (or  turtles) 
from  the  waters  of  the  Commonwealth. 
There  are  also  creel  limits  or  seasons  for 
certain  frogs.  Consult  the  2003  Summary 
of  Fishing  Regulations  & laws  for  more 
information. 

You  should  also  know  that  it  is  illegal 
to  possess  certain  amphibians  because 
they  are  endangered  or  threatened. 

They  include  the  New  Jersey  chorus  frog, 
coastal  plain  leopard  frog.  Eastern  mud 
salamander  and  green  salamander. 


Frog  and  Toad 

Bullfrog 
Spodefoot  toad 
Green  frog 
Spring  peeper 
Gray  tree  frog 
American  toad 


Temperature  Range^ 

58  to  78 
40  to  88 
50  to  90 
34  to  74 
64  to  88 
60  to  78 


Breeding  Season 

May  - July 
March  - September 
May  - August 
March  - June 
April  - August 
March  - May 


Call 


“jug-o-rum"  or  “ooohoom” 


deep 

nasal  “wank"  or  "waagh" 
banjolike  "plunk"  or  "gunk" 
high,  whistlelike  "peep" 
loud,  explosive  trill 
high-pitched  trill 


^Temperature  ranges  are  taken  from  Southern  states  and  will  likely  vary  from  Pennsylvania's  temperature  ranges. 
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Laurel  Run  apprehension 

Sometimes  it  pays  to  be  persistent.  While  assisting 
WCO  Alan  Robinson  with  patrol  efforts  during  his  Octo- 
ber trout  stocking  of  Laurel  Run,  I was  disappointed  to  find 
only  one  angler  fishing  on  the  entire  stream  on  such  a 
beautiful  sunny  fall  day.  I decided  to  watch  the  angler  from 
a distance  in  the  thick  cover  of  mountain  laurel.  After  only 
a few  minutes,  I watched  the  angler  catch  his  third  trout 
and  place  it  on  a stick.  The  “look-around”  gesture  that  he 
gave  after  putting  the  fish  on  the  stick  convinced  me  that  he 
might  try  to  take  more  than  the  three-trout  limit  on  this 
secluded  stream  portion.  Surprisingly,  the  angler  quickly 
grabbed  the  fish  and  his  pole  and  headed  toward  his  vehicle. 
T hinking  that  he  may  return,  I was  able  to  get  a good 
description  of  the  vehicle  and  the  angler  before  he  left. 

Waiting  almost  two  hours  for  the  anglers  return,  I 
again  was  disappointed  that  my  “sixth”  sense  was  wrong.  I 
had  to  leave  the  stream  and  go  back  to  my  headquarters. 
While  driving,  I radioed  WCO  Robinson,  who  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  county  working  on  another  assignment, 
and  gave  him  the  individual’s  description.  WCO  Robinson 
remembered  the  individual  as  the  only  person  who  stopped 
while  he  was  stocking.  WCO  Robinson  informed  me  that 
if  time  permitted,  he  would  swing  by  the  stream  in  case  the 
individual  returned. 

Later  that  evening,  I received  a call  from  WCO 
ITobinson,  who  told  me  that  he  did,  in  fact,  apprehend  the 
same  individual  for  catching  an  additional  limit  of  trout  at 
the  same  location. — WCO  Craig  A.  Carman,  Blair  County. 

Thank  you,Trout  Unlimited! 

1 was  informed,  by  a tip  from  a passer-by,  that  there 
was  a very  serious  encroachment  occurring  on  Latimore 
Creek,  a well-known  trout  stream  in  Adams  County.  When 
I had  arrived  at  the  scene,  I found  that  the  callet  had,  at 
best,  understated  the  problem.  Mud,  stones  and  uprooted 
trees  were  everywhere,  and  a small  stream  channel  had  been 
filled  with  soil.  After  calls  to  the  appropriate  local,  state 
and  federal  agencies,  1 placed  a call  to  the  Adams  County 
Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited.  Within  five  days  of  my  call, 

T rout  Unlimited  was  on  the  scene  with  the  manpower  and 
the  financial  resources  to  repair  the  damaged  area.  I cannot 


say  thank  you  enough  to  the  wonderful  members  of  this 
chapter  for  their  assistance  in  this  mattet.  If  it  weren’t  for 
these  dedicated  club  members,  the  only  thing  some  fisher- 
men would  have  seen  on  Latimore  Creek  would  have  been 
a barren  mud  flat. — WCO  David  R.  Keller,  Adams  and 
Western  York  Counties. 

Once-in-a-lifetime  experience 

Tim  Leskovic,  Worthington,  told  me  about  an  interest- 
ing encountet  he  saw  between  two  black  snakes.  Tim,  his 
son  and  the  son’s  friend  wete  walking  back  to  their  car  after 
a morning  of  trout  fishing  on  Htiling  Run.  On  the  ttail  in 
front  of  them  were  two  black  snakes  that  appeared  to  be 
engaged  in  some  sort  of  territorial  or  courtship  dance.  The 
snakes  faced  each  other  with  theit  heads  off  the  ground. 
When  one  swayed  from  side  to  side,  the  other  did  the  same. 
Eventually,  the  snakes  entwined  theit  bodies  and  continued 
to  sway  and  dance  until  Tim  and  the  boys  walked  away. 

Tim  had  insisted  that  the  boys  not  disturb  the  snakes — this 
was  a once-in-a-lifetime  experience  for  all  of  them.  I 
praised  Tim  for  promoting  a conservation  attitude  in  those 
young  men. — WCO  Bruce  Gundlach,  Western  Armstrong 
Comity. 


illtistration  ■ Ron  Kuhn 

Fish  also  enjoy  coffee 

While  patrolling  Gut  Road  in  York  County,  I came 
upon  a small  stream  that  was  about  99  percent  dried  up.  As 
I walked  down  this  stteam,  I noticed  a flash  in  a small 
puddle  about  50  feet  from  where  the  stream  once  emptied 
into  the  Susquehanna  River.  To  my  surprise,  this  flash 
turned  out  to  be  some  small  fish  that  were  stranded  in 
about  a gallon  of  water.  1 immediately  went  back  to  my 
vehicle  to  look  for  something  to  put  these  fish  into.  The 
only  thing  that  I could  locate  was  my  motning  coffee  cup. 

I gulped  down  the  rest  of  my  coffee  and  proceeded  down  to 
the  fish.  I started  scooping  these  fish  into  the  coffee  cup 
and  cartied  them  to  the  tiver.  I caught  26  fish  ranging  from 
a half-inch  to  2 inches.  T hese  fish  included  mostly  sunfish, 
a few  shiners  and  one  chub.  Once  released  into  the  tivet, 
these  fish  bolted.  A little  fresh  water  and  a jolt  of  coffee  did 
wonders  for  these  fish.  The  following  day,  this  little  hole 
was  completely  dry. — WCO  Richard  D.  Morder,  Southern 
Allegheny  County. 
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Conneaut  Lake  boat  fires 

I responded  to  two  separate  incidents  of  boats  catching 
fire  on  Conneaut  Lake,  Crawford  Counrvc  All  occupants 
miraculously  escaped  injury,  but  both  boats  were  destroyed, 
a total  loss  of  over  $7,000.  Make  sure  this  does  not  happen 
to  you  by  learning  and  following  safe  fueling  procedures 
and  by  maintaining  your  ventilation  and  fuel  systems 
regularly.  Even  the  safest  boat  can  be  a time  bomb  if 
gasoline  vapors  and  an  ignition  source  meet. — WCO 
Thomas J.  Tarkowski,  Venango  County. 

Watch  out  for  the  wardens 

Fellow  WCO  John  Cummings  and  1 both  had  the  trout 
fishing  itch.  After  some  careful  thought,  we  finally  agreed 
on  a place  to  fish — a stream  that  allowed  for  artificial  lures 
only.  We  stopped  at  a tackle  shop  in  Old  Forge.  John 
poked  through  some  of  the  flies  and  1 talked  with  long-time 
friend  Mike  Dreistadt,  the  owner.  While  we  were  leaving 
the  store,  Mike  joked,  “Watch  out  for  the  wardens — you 
never  know  where  they  are.” 

Now  we  had  everything.  We  finally  arrived  on  the 
stream.  Fish  were  rising.  After  some  strategic  planning,  we 
managed  to  land  a few  fine  natives  (all  on  dry  flies).  We 
had  planned  to  stop  at  one  more  spot  on  the  stream  before 
leaving.  While  we  were  fishing  the  second  spot,  we  en- 
countered another  fisherman.  After  talking  for  a few 
minutes,  we  realized  he  was  using  bait.  The  results  of  the 
day  were  two  trout  landed  on  dry  flies  and  one  violator 
cited.  This  may  prove  to  be  an  interesting  year. — WCO 
Dave  Kaneski,  Northern  Wayne  County. 

Answers  to  the  question,"Why?" 

• Why  the  19-year-old  resident  had  purchased  a Three- 
Day  Tourist  fishing  license:  In  two  days  he  was  due  to  be 
sentenced  to  the  state  penitentiary  for  a long  rime. 

• Why  the  young  lady  (who,  with  her  husband,  was 
trespassing  on  the  dam  at  Flammond  Fake)  was  fishing 
without  a license:  “I  wasn’t  really  fishing — I was  just 
messin’  around  with  his  fishing  rod.” 

• Why  there  were  many  large  items  (tires,  stoves, 
refrigerators  and  other  household  debris)  in  the  stream 
behind  a house:  “Oh,  the  kids  must  have  done  it.” 

• Why  the  young  woman  who  we  observed  catching 
fish  was  fishing  without  a fishing  license:  “I’m  helping  my 
kid.”  The  “kid”  was  a one-year-old  infant  who  was  fast 
asleep  in  a baby  seat. — WCO  William  C.  Carey,  Tioga 
County. 

Never  say  never 

There  are  times  when,  no  matter  how  hard  a WCO 
looks,  everyone  seems  to  be  obeying  all  the  rules.  Even 
after  hours  of  effort,  sometimes  there  is  never  a violation  to 
be  found.  One  afternoon,  checking  ice  fishermen  on  Fake 
Arthur  proved  to  be  one  of  those  days — almost!  After 


walking  the  ice  for  hours,  I noticed  two  fishermen  oft  in  the 
distance,  far  away  from  the  other  groups  that  1 had  pre\  i- 
ously  checked.  Curious  abotit  this  odditw  1 made  nn  u a\ 
across  the  frozen  lake  and  approached  the  individuals  from 
behind.  Both  men  turned  around  as  1 offered  up  the 
infamous  question,  “So,  how  many  fish  did  ya’  catch)  I 
was  met  with  disdain — neither  of  them  was  happ\'  to  see 
me.  1 he  older  of  the  two  gentlemen  asked  sarcasticallv, 
“Gee,  warden,  couldn’t  find  anyone  to  arrest  so  you  came  all 
the  way  out  here  to  bother  us?  Sorry  to  disappoint  \'ou,  but 
we’re  legal.”  He  snickered  to  his  younger  companion.  I 
told  them  that  in  fact  I hadn’t  seen  anyone  violating  anv 
rules,  but  just  thought  I’d  check  an\w,'ay.  I he  older  gentle- 
man stood  up  and  proceeded  to  retrieve  his  fishing  license 
from  the  storage  box  he  was  using  as  a seat.  “Here  ya’  go. 
Check  it  all  you  want,”  he  said,  as  he  handed  me  the 
license.  With  a sinister  smile  on  my  face,  1 circled  the 
“license  not  displayed”  warning  number  on  the  license  and 
handed  it  back  to  him,  along  with  a few  friendly  words  of 
advice:  “Next  time,  don’t  make  me  walk  so  far  to  ‘bother’ 
you.” — WCO  Jonathan  R.  Kay,  Butler  Comity. 

Fish-eaters 

I receive  a lot  of  kidding  concerning  the  populations  of 
bald  eagles,  ospreys  and  otters  in  my  area.  All  of  these 
critters  are  protected  “fish-eaters,”  and  many  people  1 talk 
to  are  anglers.  I’ve  always  believed  there  were  no  major 
concerns  about  the  loss  of  fishing  quality  because  of  these 
animals’  excessive  fish  consumption.  My  confidence  was 
confirmed  the  other  day  while  patrolling  a creek.  Along  the 
stream  I saw  a mature  bald  eagle  and  an  osprey  together, 
sharing  a dead  deer.  Seems  that  for  now,  the  fish  can  rest 
easy  around  here. — WCO  William  D.  Crisp,  Cameron 
County. 

Regulars 

One  of  the  advantages  of  being  a WCO  is  having  the 
opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  best  catches  from  the  lakes 
and  streams  in  my  district.  Usually,  however,  the  fish  have 
already  been  placed  on  the  stringer  and  I do  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  watch  the  fun  that  the  anglers  experience 
while  bringing  their  catches  to  net.  Recently  1 had  the 
opportunity  to  watch  one  of  the  “regulars”  at  a waterway  in 
my  district  catch  the  biggest  trout  I have  ever  seen  taken 
out  of  this  waterway.  The  23-inch  rainbow  trout  was 
caught  on  fairly  light  tackle  in  cold  weather,  which  created 
additional  challenges  with  the  equipment,  making  this 
battle  particularly  exciting  to  watch.  Each  time  the  angler 
appeared  to  be  making  headway  with  the  trophy,  the  fish 
would  return  to  deeper  water.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
angler  was  a lifelong  fisherman,  he  received  a great  deal  of 
coaching  from  his  older  fishing  partner.  Watching  these 
two  gentlemen  having  that  kind  of  fun  reminded  me  that  I 
have  the  best  job  in  the  world. — WCO  Kadin  Thompson, 
Tranklin! Eastern  Tulton  Counties.  O 
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WCO  Greiner  Memorial  Tribute 


Last  November,  Commission 
dignitaries  gathered  in  Allegh- 
eny County  at  the 
Commission’s  Deer  Creek  Ac- 
cess to  dedicate  a memorial 
plaque  to  Waterways  Conser- 
vation Olficer  Gerald 
L.  Greiner.  WCO  Greiner 
laithlully  served  the  anglers  and 
boaters  of  southwest  Pennsyl- 
vania for  more  than  30  years. 
Hedied  injanuary  2001  at  the 
age  ol  58.  Greiner  was  widely 


recognized  and  admired  for  his 


unwavering  commitment 


to 


pholo-Dcmus  Tubbs 


'piifcin'  from  the 

Troitl' Omelet 


liitchen 

by  Wayne  Phillips 


the  ideal  of  “Resource  First.” 
During  his  career,  Greiner  de- 
veloped close  relationships  with 
his  lellow  WCOs,  the  Depart- 
ment ol  Environmental  Protection,  county 
conservation  districts  and  local  sportsmen’s 
and  watershed  organizations.  Jerry  was 
best  known  for  his  tough  stance  on  pollu- 
tion laws,  achieving  compliance  through 
his  education  and  enforcement  efforts. 


Few  recipes  can  top  morsels  of  tasty 
trout  in  a wrapped,  light,  fluffy 
omelet. 


Ingredients  for  a single 
serving: 

1/4-  to  1 /2-cup  cooked  trout 
1 Tbsp.  diced  onions 
1 1 bsp.  diced  red  pepper 
1 Tbsp.  diced  mushrooms 
Pinch  of  tarragon 
3 eggs,  lightly  beaten 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
Butter 

1 /4-cup  grated  Swiss  or  Gruyere 
cheese  (optional) 


Pictured  at  the  memorial  are  (left  to  right) 
Commission  Executive  Director  Peter  A. 
Colangelo,  Commissioner  William 
Sabatose,  WCO  Greiner’s  spouse,  Joy, 
Commissioner  Don  Anderson,  Boating 
Advisory  Board  member  Ed  Matheny, 
and  Southwest  Regional  Manager  Emil 
Svetahor. 


Procedure 

Cook  trout  and  flake  into  bite- 
sized  pieces.  Saute  onions,  mush- 
rooms and  red  pepper  in  a dab  ol 
butter.  Keep  trout  and  vegetables 
warm  in  a pan.  Lightly  beat  eggs  in 
a bowl  with  a fork.  Fdeat  a nonstick 
pan  over  medium  heat.  When  hot. 


put  in  butter.  Once  it  stops  foam- 
ing, add  beaten  eggs  to  the  pan.  Stir 
eggs  until  partially  set.  Once  the 
eggs  on  the  bottom  are  a light- 
golden  color,  place  trout  and  veg- 
etables on  one  side  of  eggs.  Eold  the 
empty  side  over  the  trout  and 
vegetables.  Garnish  with  grated 
cheese. 


Serve 

For  breaklast,  serve  this  omelet 
with  tomato  wedges,  hash  brown 
potatoes  and  buttered  whole  wheat 
toast.  If  serving  for  lunch  or  dinner, 
serve  with  toast  and  a green  salad. 


d he  Commission  will  conduct  a public 
auction  ol  tised,  confiscated  and  unclaimed 
boats  and  other  items  from  9 a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  on  May  3,  2003,  at  the  Big  Spring 
Fish  Culttire  Station,  Newville, 
Cumberland  County.  An  inspection  pe- 
riod will  occur  the  day  of  the  auction  from 
8 a.m.  to  9 a.m.  Auction  payments  must 
be  made  in  cash  or  by  check  drawn  on  a 
Pennsylvania  bank.  A 1 0 percent  buyer’s 
premium  will  be  added  to  the  cost  of  each 
item.  The  auction  will  take  place  rain  or 
shine.  For  more  details,  including  a list  of 
auction  items  (available  March  1 , 2003) 
and  directions  to  Big  Spring  Fish  Culture 
Station,  visit  the  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us. 
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Burrell  Receives  "Top  Gun"  Award 


Last  September,  Southeast  Region 
Assistant  Regional  Supervisor  (ARS) 
Thomas  J.  Burrell  was  awarded  the 
PA  DUI  (driving  under  the  influence) 
Association’s  “Top  Gun”  Award  for 


The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  is  to  provide 
fishing  and  boating  opportunities 
through  the 

protection  and  management 
of  aquatic  resources. 
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exceptional  performance  in  enforcing 
pa’s  BUI  (boating  under  the  influence) 
laws.  Before  his  promotion  to  ARS, 
Burrell  served  five  years  as  a waterways 
conservation  officer  mainly  in  the 


major  boating  area  on  the  Dela- 
ware River  in  Delaware  Count\-.  In 
addition  to  apprehending  five  BUI 
boaters  on  the  Delaware  Ri\  er, 
Burrell  assisted  WCOs  in  other 
districts  to  apprehend  and  pros- 
ecute BUI  boaters  successful!)’  on 
the  Susquehanna  River’s  Goldsboro 
Pool  and  on  Raystown  Lake.  He 
initiated  a total  of  10  BUI  arrests 
in  2002  while  experiencing  new 
court  procedures,  work  locations 
and  testing  centers.  Pictured  with 
ARS  Burrell  are  lim  Hanlon  (left),  PA 
DUI  Association  president,  and  John 
Mouldon,  representing  the  National 
Gommission  Against  Drunk  Driving. 


Angler's  Notebook  (Jon 


With  little  insect  activirv'  this 

J 

time  of  year,  most  fly  fishermen 
are  relegated  to  using  nymphs 
for  trout.  And  with  water  tem- 
peratures still  cold,  the  sluggish 
fish  will  not  move  very  far  to 
feed.  Anglers  need  to  work  the 
same  areas  very  thoro ughly  with 
their  nymphs,  giving  any  nearby 
trout  every  possible  chance  to 
take  the  imitation. 


Canoes  often  swamp  when  they  turn  broadside  in  a swift  current  and  become 
pinned  against  an  obstruction.  Water  pressure  pushes  against  the  upstream 
side,  causing  the  canoe  to  wedge  higher  against  the  obstruction  until  the 
current  spills  over  the  gunwale.  If  you  find  yourself  in  this  unfortunate 
sideways  situation,  immediately  lean  downstream.  This  causes  the  upstream 
side  of  the  canoe  to  rise,  keeping  the  current  moving  under  the  craft  until  vou 
can  free  yourself 

When  choosing  a rod  for  serious  catfish  angling,  consider  going  with  one  at 
least  eight  feet  long.  A lengthy  rod  gives  you  increased  casting  distance  with 
heavy  line,  better  control  of  your  bait,  and  more  control  and  fighting  power 
when  playing  a big  flathead  or  channel  catfish. 

Springtime  offers  an  opportunity  to  go  after  big  bronzebacks  with  spinnerbaits. 
To  get  your  spinnerbaits  to  run  at  var\dng  depths  without  altering  the  speed  of 
your  retrieve,  try  bending  the  wire  arm  that  holds  the  blade.  To  make  it  run 
shallower,  bend  it  outward.  Bend  it  in  the  opposite  direction  to  make  it  run 
deeper.  O 
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Robert  Hornsrrom,  Meadville,  caught 
a new  state-record  white  bass  on 
November  8,  2002,  at  Conneaut  Lake. 
The  new  record,  3 pounds,  15.7 
ounces,  measured  jtist  over  19  inches 
with  a 15.5-inch  girth.  It  surpasses 
the  previous  white  bass  benchmark  by 
a little  more  than  1.5  ounces.  David 
K Hornstein,  also  of  Meadville,  caught 
that  3-pound,  1 4-ounce  fish  also  at 
Conneaut  Lake.  The  state  record 
white  bass  before  Hornstein’s  1996 
catch  also  came  from  Conneaut  Lake. 
Hornstrom  was  jigging  a quarter- 
ounce  spoon  when  the  fish  struck. 

Carl  J.  Stoltz,  Bradford,  caught  a 
new  state-record  northern  pike  in  the 
Allegheny  Reservoir  on  January  1 , 


Two  New  State-Record  Fish 

2003.  The  new  recorci  fish  weighed  35 
pounds  even  and  was  48  inches  long 
with  a girth  of  21.5  inches.  Stoltz 
caught  the  fish  on  a tip-up  baited  with 
a shiner.  The  new  record  bests  the  old 
mark,  a 33-pound,  8-ounce  pike, 
caught  by  Gerald  K.  Enderle  in  1980. 

1 hat  fish  also  came  from  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir.  View  a complete  list  of 
Pennsylvania  state-record  fish  on  the 
Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us.  On  the  main 
page’s  left  side,  click  “Fishing.”  On  the 
“Fishing”  page,  navigate  to  “Fish 
Pictures”  and  click  on  “State  Record 
Fish.” 


2002  Deputy  Class 

The  2002  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Deputy  Class  graduated  September 
23,2002.  The  new  deputies  are:  Northwest  Region:  Bryan  W.  Brendley, 
Troy  A.  Burkett.  Michael  J.  McSkinuning,  Brian  C.  Beliveau.  David  A. 
Wetsell,  Thomas  C.  Wharry,  Yvonne  E.  Hale  and  .Jaime  M.  Valeucic: 
Southwest  Region:  George  L.  Rosenherger,  Christopher  G.  Clapper,  Dale 
E.  Crosby  and  .Jason  S.  Ankeny:  Northeast  Region:  Joseph  E.  JJolan, 
David  S.  Shygelski.  Ross  D.  Piazza  and  Scott  C.  Siegfried:  Southeast 
Region:  John  S.  Orsulak  and  Christopher  T.  Brosey;  Northcentral  Region: 
Michael  R.  Shabbick.  Ronald  E.  Myers  and  Joshua  M.  Muir:  and 
Southcentral  Region:  Quentin  R.  Kephart  and  David  M.  Maier. 


Route  33  Access  Open 

1 he  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion has  announced  that  a newly  con- 
structed public  boating  access  on  the 
Lehigh  River  in  Northampton  County  is 
now  open  for  public  use.  d’he  site  in- 
cludes a parking  lot  that  can  accommo- 
date about  26  cars  and  28  car/trailer 
combinations.  It  also  includes  a fishing 
platform  for  angler  access.  The  Com- 
mission acquired  this  site  through  a co- 
operative arrangement  with  Penn  DOT 
at  the  end  of  November  2002. 

Pennsylvania  Black  Bass  Workshop  III 
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d’he  PA  BASS  Federation,  DCNR/Bu- 
reau  of  State  Parks,  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission,  and  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps 
of  Ffngineers,  in  cooperation  with  Lock 
Haven  University,  are  hosting  the  third 
Pennsylvania  Black  Bass  Workshop  at 


Lock  Haven  University’s  Sieg  Confer- 
ence Center,  near  Lamar,  on  April  29  and 
30,  2003. 

For  registration  information,  please 
contact  Joan  Dupes,  DCNR/Bureau  of 


State  Parks,  P.O.  Box  8551, 8th  Floor, 
Rachel  Carson  Building,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17105-8551 , or  phone  Joan  Dupes 
at  (717)  787-6674,  or  email  her  at 
jdupes@state.pa.Lis. 
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Code# 

Description 

Price 

Quantity 

Subtotal 

w 

Wall  Chart  Sets 

(taxable,  shipped  in  mailing  tube,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

103FCHTS 

Set  of:  Coldwater  Fishes  of  PA,  Warmwater  Fishes  of  PA, 
Migratory  Fishes  of  PA,  Misc.  Game  Fishes  of  PA, 
Panfishes  of  PA,  Forage  Fishes  of  PA 

$5.66 

103RCHTS 

Set  of:  Frogs  of  PA,  Salamanders  of  PA,  Snakes  of  PA,Turtles  of  PA 

$3.77 

Books 

(taxable,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

103AMPR 

PA  Amphibians  & Reptiles 

$9.43 

103PUBF 

Guide  to  Public  Fishing  Waters  and  Boating  Access 

$2.83 

103FISH 

Pennsylvania  Fishes 

$9.43 

103ENDS 

Endangered  & Threatened  Species  of  PA 

$5.66 

Patches/Mugs 

(taxable,  limited  quantities  available,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

lllMPTUOO 

2000  Midland  Painted  Turtle 

$4.71 

111SALA01 

2001  Spotted  Salamander 

$4.71 

1 1 1 PADF03 

2003  Paddlefish  (NEW!) 

$4.71 

lllPLAYOl 

2001  PLAY  Patch:  Saugeye 

$2.83 

1 1 r PLAY02 

2002  PLAY  Patch;  Hybrid  Striped  Bass 

$2.83 

1 1 1 PLAY03 

2003  PLAY  Patch:  Rock  Bass  fNEW.'j 

$2.83 

111TROU03 

2003  Trout  Stamp  "Morning  Memories"  (NEW!)  (4") 

$4.71 

mCONS03 

2003  Waterways  Conservation  (NEW!)(4") 

$4.71 

111GAME03 

2003  Game  Fish  Series  flV£W/jf3"j 

$4.71 

115SMUG03 

Short  16-ounce  mug 

$4.71 

n5TMUG03 

Tall  16-ounce  mug 

$4.71 

Wall  chart  sets,  books  and  patches  total 


PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax 


Subtotal 


Shipping  and  handling  for  orders  under  $ 10.00-ADD  $2.00 
Shipping  and  handling  for  orders  of  $ 1 0.00  OR  MORE-ADD  $3.00 


Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater 

Subscriptions/Renewals 


J YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  ONE  YEAR 


$9.00 


□ YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  THREE  YEARS 


$25.00 


3 New  □ Renewal  Account  # if  renewing; 


FREE  Subscriptions 


□ YES!  Enter  my  FREE  subscription. 

Subscriber's  Age  J Age:  8 (20  issues)  □ Age;  9 (16  issues) 

□ Age:  10(12  issues)  3 Age:  1 1 (8  issues)  -I  Age;  1 2 (4  issues) 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED 


Name 

Child's  Name 
Street  Address 

City  State  Zip 

P/ease  mail  entire  form  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Educational  Media  Services,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  Use  check  or  money  order  for  remittance  made 
payable  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


Commission  Staff  Awards 

Commission  President  William  J.  Sabatose  (right  in  all  pho- 
tos) and  Commission  Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo 
(left  in  all  photos)  presented  staff  awards  during  the 
Commission’s  January  2003  meeting,  in  Harrishurg. 


WCO  Scott  Opfer  won 
the  2002  “Notes  from 
the  Streams”  Award  in 
the  Commission’s  Staff 
Contributor  Incentive 
Program.  Officer 
Opfer’s  winning 
contribution,  called 
“Sounds  from  the 
Livewell,  ” appeared  in 
the  January/February 
2002  issue.  The 
award  consisted  of  a 
framed  set  of 
Commission  patches. 


Aquatic  Resources 
Program  Specialist 
Carl  Haensel  won  the 
Best  Major  Feature 
Article  Award  in  the 
Commission’s  Staff 
Contributor  Incentive 
Program.  Carl’s 
winning  contribution, 
called  “Dry  Fly  Tips 
and  Tricks,  ” appeared 
in  the  May/June  2002 
issue.  The  award 
consisted  of  a framed 
set  of  Commission 
patches. 


Bureau  of  Boating  <& 
Education  Adminis- 
trative Officer  Fred 
Menke  won  the  Best 
Short  Feature  Article 
Award  in  the 
Commission’s  Staff 
Contributor  Incentive 
Program.  Fred’s 
winning  contribution, 
called  “Aids  to 
Navigation,  ” 
appeared  in  the 
May/June  2002 
issue.  The  award 
consisted  of  a framed 
set  of  Commission 
patches. 
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WCO  Dave  Kaneski 
won  special  recogni- 
tion for  writing  the 
magazine’s  “WCO 
Diary”  column  for 
two  years,  2001 
through  2002.  The 
award  recognized 
WCO  Kaneski’s 
professionalism, 
attention  to  detail 
and  reliability. 

Kaneski  received  a 
framed  set  of 

Commission  patches  and  bound  volumes  of  the  2001  and  2002 
magazine  issues. 


An  Appreciation 
Award  was  presented 
to  J.C.  Frey, 
representing 
Motorola,  Inc., 
through  Wilderness 
Editions,  for 
subsidizing  the  print 
promotion  of 30,000 
2003  calendars 
distributed  by  the 
Commission.  The 
award  consisted  of  a 
2003  trout/salmon 
stamp  and  print. 


George  La  Vanish,  of 
Wilderness  Editions, 
was  presented  with  an 
Appreciation  Award  for 
providing  creative 
services  and  product 
coordination  for  the 
2003  Fish  (&  Boat 
Commission  calendar. 

George  took  on  this 
project  while  accepting 
marginal  profits  in 
return  for  his  company’s 
services.  Fie  also 
solicited  sponsorship  of 
the  calendar  with  no  guarantee  of  success.  Without  George’s  willing- 
ness to  forge  into  unknown  territory,  the  execution  and  completion  of 
this  sponsored  project  would  not  have  been  possible. 

Outstanding 
Service  Awards 
were  presented  to 
Bureau  of  Law 
Enforcement 
Assistant  to  the 
Director  Guy  A. 
Bowersox  (left 
center)  and  WCO 
William  C.  Carey 
for  exemplary  and 
dedicated  service 

in  preparing  and  executing  the  extensive  training  of  the  1 6th  Waterways 
Conservation  Officer  Class.  Training  the  class’s  10  WCOs  culminated 
in  their  graduation  in  September  2002. 
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A Lifesaving  Award 
was  presented  to 
WCO  Michael  P. 
Walsh,  whose 
actions  saved  the  life 
of  a gunshot  victim. 
Doctors  indicated 
that  Officer  Walsh’s 
swift  action  was 
pivotal  In  any  chance 
for  the  victim’s 
survival. 


A Pennsylvania 
House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 
Recognition 
Citation  was 
presented  to  WCO 
Thomas 

Nunamacher  for 
his  recent  selection 
as  the  North 
American  Wildlife 
Enforcement 
Officers’  Associa- 
tion (NAWEOA) 
2002  Officer  of 

the  Year.  Officer  Nunamacher  specializes  in  the  conservation  of  reptiles 
j and  amphibians  and  conducts  dozens  of  educational  programs  annually 
j in  the  important  role  snakes  play  in  the  environment.  Officer 
j Nunamacher  has  used  his  background  in  art  to  create  a mascot  for  the 
! Conservation  Officers  of  Pennsylvania  Association  ( COPA ).  This 
j character,  named  “OHie  Otter,  ” is  featured  on  posters  distributed  to 
I every  elementary  school  In  the  Commonwealth.  Sales  from  a series  of 
patches  has  raised  some  $10,000  annually  for  COPA,  allowing  the 
j organization  to  support  educational  efforts  such  as  Youth  Field  Days 
and  to  make  contributions  to  the  Commission’s  Conservation  Acquisi- 
tion Partnership  program. 


WCO  Scott 
Christman  was 
named  the 
National  Associa- 
tion of  State 
Boating  Law 
Administrators 
(NASBLA) and 
Northern 
Association  of 
Boating  Adminis- 
trators 2002 
Pennsylvania 
Boating  Law 
Enforcement 
Officer  of  the 
Year.  Officer 

Christman  was  recognized  for  his  outstanding  public  service,  unmatched 
professionalism  in  marine  law  enforcement,  and  personal  commitment  to 
ensuring  safe  and  enjoyable  recreational  boating. 


A Lifesaving 
Award  was 
presented  to 
Phillip  Kline 
( holding 
award)  for 
taking 

extraordinary 
action, 
including 
risking  his 
own  life,  to 
save  his 
fishing 
partner  (back 

row),  who  experienced  a medical  emergency  while  fshing  for  shad  on 
the  Delaware  River.  Also  appearing  in  the  photo  is  Kline’s  wife,  Carol. 


In  a special  presentation,  Northcentral  Regional  Manager  Brian  Burger, 
representing  the  Conservation  Officers  of  Pennsylvania  Association 
(COPA),  gave  the  Commission  a $ 1,000  check  for  deposit  into  the 
Commission  Conservation  Acquisition  Partnership  (CAP)  Program. 
COPA  raised  the  money  through  its  fund-raising  programs.  COPA 
includes  Game  Commission  and  Fish  tir  Boat  Commission  law  enforce- 
ment personnel.  For  more  information  on  COPA,  visit  www.pawco.org. 
The  CAP  Program  accepts  tax-deductible  donations  that  are  placed  in  a 
fund  earmarked  for  the  purchase  of  riparian  property  for  public  fshing 
and  boating  use. 


Commission 
Legislative  Liaison 
J.  Cary  Moore  was 
recognized  for  a 
Performance 
Award,  granted  by 
the  Office  of 
Administration,  for 
his  great  working 
relationships  with 
members  of  the 
General  Assembly 
and  their  staffs. 
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Since  1995,  the  Conserva- 
tion Officers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Association 
(COPA)  has  offered  an 
annual  collectible  patch. 

Once  these  highly 
sought-after,  limited- 
edition  patches  are  sold, 
they  will  be  available  only 
in  secondary  markets. 

The  2003  COPA  collect- 
ible patch  (4-inch  diameter)  fea- 
tures the  American  shad.  This  gamefish 
has  played  an  important  role  in  the  history  of  our  state  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

The  2003  COPA  collectible  patch  costs  $5.50  each  ($4.71 
per  patch  + 29  cents  PA  state  sales  tax  and  50  cents  shipping/ 
handling  costs  per  patch  ordered). 

To  order  patches,  send  a request  including  your  mailing 
address  and  payment  to  COPA,  P.O.  Box  345,  Huntingdon, 
PA  16652.  Make  checks  payable  to  COPA  and  please  allow 
6 to  8 weeks  for  delivery. 

Send  for  yours  TODAY! 

Visit  COPA  online  at  www.pawco.org. 
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PROTECT  • CONSERVE  • ENHANCE 
House  Resolution  / 5 


by  Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 


On  February  11,  2003,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia House  ol  Representatives  passed 
House  Resolution  IS.  This  resolution 
asks  the  Hotise  Game  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee to  examine  a variety  of  issues 
related  to  a possible  merger  ol  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 
As  amended,  the  resolution  also  calls  lor 
consideration  ol  Itittire  Itmding  trends 
and  various  lunding  options  to  provide 
Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  agencies  with 
adequate  lunding.  Under  the  resolu- 
tion, the  Game  and  Fisheries  Committee 
will  hold  public  hearings  and  will  report 
to  the  House  ol  Representatives  on  its 
findings  and  recommendations  no  later 
than  November  30,  2003. 

The  subject  of  the  potential  merger 
ol  the  Fish  & Boat  and  Game  commis- 
sions has  received  periodic  consideration 
over  the  years.  The  most  recent  compre- 
hensive study  was  perlormed  by  the 
Legislative  Budget  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
291  ol  1988.  d he  Committee  report 
was  issued  in  April  1 989.  Other  reports 
on  this  subject  were  issued  by  various 
organizations  in  1947,  1962,  the  mid- 
1970s  and  1987.  Previous  executive 
directors  wrote  extensively  about  this 
subject  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is 
committed  to  providing  the  best  pos- 
sible and  most  accurate  infoririation  to 
support  the  eflorts  of  the  Hotise  Game 
and  Fisheries  Committee  and  the  Legis- 
lative Budget  and  Finance  Committee. 
What  we  want — and  what  I believe  ev- 
eryone wants — is  to  identify  the  best 
ways  of  providing  the  best  seiwices  to 
hunters  and  trappers,  anglers  and  boat- 
ers, and  others  who  treasure  the 
conservation  ol  our  outdoor  resources. 
T his  will  involve  reviewing  both  tan- 
gible and  intangible  costs  and  benefits. 
It  will  involve  evaluating  the  importance 


ol  the  specialized  locus  our  agencies  pro- 
vide in  dealing  with  the  resources  under 
their  jurisdictions.  House  Resolution 
1 5 also  challenges  us  to  look  lor  better 
ways  to  fund  the  fishing,  boating  and 
wildlile  programs  that  benefit  all  Penn- 
sylvanians and  our  economy. 

The  members  of  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  have  not  yet  taken  a formal 
position  on  House  Resolution  1 5.  When 
this  subject  was  considered  in  the  past, 
the  commissioners  voted  on  at  least  two 
occasions  to  point  out  the  many  tangible 
and  intangible  advantages  of  separate 
fish  and  boat  and  wildlife  agencies.  The 
re-examinationol  the  merger  issue  should 
be  viewed  as  a springboard  for  a fresh 
look  at  how  Pennsylvania  kinds  fishing, 
boating  and  hunting  programs  in  our 
state.  In  particular,  our  state  needs  to 
take  a new  look  at  how  we  fund  major 
capital  projects  for  the  infrastructure  that 
supports  recreational  fishing,  hunting 
and  boating. 

Diflerent  states  organize  their  fish, 
wildlile  and  boating  agencies  in  different 
ways.  There  is  no  one  right  or  wrong 
way  to  organize  fish  and  wildlife  and 
boating  lunctions  in  state  governments. 
Accounts  in  national  publications  clearly 
show  that,  regardless  of  organizational 
structure,  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  face 
fiscal  problems  except  in  those  states  that 
have  invested  alternate  revenue  in  them. 
That’s  why  it’s  encouraging  that  the 
resolution  calls  for  an  investigation  ol 
new  ways  ol  funding  these  programs. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  only  state  with 
separate  independent  agencies  lor  fish- 
ing and  boating  and  game  and  wildlile. 
But  many  other  states  separate  boating 
regulation  and  enforcement  lunctions 
from  protection,  management  and  over- 
sight ol  fish  and  wildlife.  In  still  other 
states,  dillerent  agencies  are  responsible 
for  boat  registrations  and  titling.  Some 
states  have  separate  marine  fisheries  agen- 


cies. The  idea  ol  the  complex  undertak- 
ing ol  merging  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  and  the  Game  Commis- 
sion because  49  other  states  do  it  that 
way  overlooks  the  genuine  variety  of 
ways  in  which  states  organize  these  func- 
tions. The  real  issue  is  what’s  in  the  best 
interests  of  protecting  Pennsylvania’s  pre- 
cious wildlife  and  aquatic  resources  and 
serving  the  hunters,  anglers,  boaters  and 
trappers  of  our  Commonwealth. 

In  Pennsylvania,  we  entrust  a single 
agency — the  Fish  & Boat  Commission — 
with  the  responsibility  to  make  and 
enlorce  boating  regulations  and  oversee 
boating  safety  education,  registration  and 
titling  programs,  as  well  as  responsibility 
for  protecting  and  managing 
Pennsylvania’s  fish,  reptiles,  amphibians 
and  other  aquatic  organisms.  The  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  is  thus  able  to  focus 
on  our  state’s  water  resources  and  water- 
based  recreation,  and  this  focus  is  good 
lor  angling  and  boating  in  Pennsylvania. 

When  reviewing  the  functions  per- 
formed by  today’s  Fish  & Boat 
Commission,  it’s  important  to  keep  our 
boating  programs  in  mind.  Some  two 
million  people  will  go  boating  in  Penn- 
sylvania this  year.  There  are  more  than 
350,000  watercraft  registered  in  the  state. 
Pennsylvania  is  a leader  among  states  in 
boating  education  and  boating  law  en- 
forcement. Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the 
first  states  to  enact  implied-consent  boat- 
ing-under-the-inlluence  (BUI)  laws,  and, 
thanks  to  the  General  Assembly,  our  law 
has  been  strengthened  and  improved 
over  the  years.  Our  waterways  conserva- 
tion officers  have  the  special  training  and 
experience  to  make  it  work  and  under- 
take the  BUI  patrols  that  promote 
boating  safety  and  keep  drunk  boaters 
oil  the  waterways. 

To  help  promote  public  safety,  many 
boaters  are  required  to  complete  educa- 
tion courses  before  venturing  out  onto 
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the  water.  A new  law,  passed  last  year, 
expands  Pennsylvania’s  comprehensive 
boating  safety  education  program.  The 
Commission  has  taken  decisive  action 
to  implement  Pennsylvania’s  new  boat- 
ing safety  education  law  and  provide 
easy  access  to  boating  courses  through 
the  Internet  and  through  classroom  in- 
struction. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  takes 
great  pride  in  the  accomplishments,  hard 
work  and  dedicated  service  of  its  work 
force.  The  bottom  line  is  that  the  ac- 
complishments of  our  employees 
translate  into  fishing  and  boating  op- 
portunities, and  fishing  and  boating 
support  major  positive  economic  ben- 
efits for  our  Commonwealth.  The 
combined  economic  impacts  of  the  ac- 
tivities under  the  Commission’s 
jurisdiction  far  exceed  $2  billion  each 
year.  These  fishing  and  boating  oppor- 
tunities and  the  economic  effects  are  the 
direct  result  of  the  work  of  our  staff. 
Great  fishing,  boating  fun  and  safety  on 
our  waterways  don’t  just  happen;  people 
work  hard  to  make  them  happen  and 
those  people  are  the  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission staff  and  volunteers.  Ever)nhing 
that  the  Commission  does,  ever)"  pro- 
gram we  offer,  every  service  we  provide, 
every  interaction  we  have  with  the  pub- 
lic is  driven  by  our  people. 

As  we  look  forward  to  the  future,  an 
important  consideration  will  be  how  our 
customers — Pennsylvania  sportsmen 
and  conservationists,  the  anglers,  hunt- 
ers, boaters  and  trappers  ol 
Pennsylvania — respond  to  the  calls  for 
I merging  the  agencies.  Public  hearings 
i will  be  held  across  Pennsylvania.  The 
recommendations  that  will  be  made  as  a 
result  of  the  merger  and  funding  study, 
and  the  decisions  that  flow  from  those 
recommendations,  will  affect  hunting, 
trapping,  fishing  and  boating  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  years  to  come.O 
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This  issue’s  front-cover  painting  depicts  a family  fishing  scene  on  one  of  Pennsvlvania’s 
many  rivers.  May  24  and  June  7 are  perfect  opportunities  to  take  the  entire  familv 
fishing  because  they  are  designated  as  Fish-for-Free  Days.  The  cover 
was  painted  by  Commission  graphic  artist  Ron  Kuhn. 
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Riddles 

A riddle  is  an  idea  with  a deep,  hidden  meaning.  This  issue  includes  a few 
o[  them,  fortunately  with  explanations. 

Take  the  article  “Brandy  Camp  Creek  Mine  Drainage  Treatment 
Facility  and  Blue  Valley  Fish  Culture  Station  Partnership  Project,”  by  Linda 
Steiner.  This  article  is  a lot  more  important  than  just  explaining  that  a 
watershed  association  is  leading  the  eflort  to  stem  the  effects  of  acid  mine 
drainage  and  that  the  clean  water  will  be  used  to  raise  trout.  Even  more 
significant  is  that  this  two-part  effort  is  ground-breaking  for  Pennsylvania. 
The  first  part  brings  the  mine  discharge  flow  to  drinking  water  standards, 
dlie  second  part  funnels  the  water  to  a modern  recirculating  fish  hatchery 
that  will  require  much  less  flow  to  grow  trout  than  a traditional  linear  raceway 
hatcheiy  raising  the  same  number  of  fish.  Effluent  from  fish  waste  will  also 
be  less  than  that  of  a traditional  hatchery.  Today’s  hatcheries  need  huge 
amounts  of  clean,  cold  water.  That  water  goes  into  and  then  out  of  the 
hatchery.  A recirculating  hatchery  reuses  most  of  its  water,  greatly  decreasing 
the  required  amount  of  cold,  clean  water. 

The  riddlelike  aspect  of  the  project  is  that  it  may  completely  change  our 
ideas  on  raising  trout,  and  may  herald  a new  era  in  trout  production  in 
Pennsylvania.  Read  the  whole  story  beginning  on  page  23. 

For  more  riddlelike  enticement,  consider  the  American  eel.  This  species 
is  catadromous — it  lives  in  fresh  water  and  returns  to  salt  water  to  breed.  The 
eel  is  Pennsylvania’s  only  catadromous  fish  species.  Only  in  the  20th  century 
did  scientists  begin  to  understand  the  eel’s  life  cycle.  Even  today,  no  one 
knows  how  American  eels  find  their  way  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean’s  Sargasso 
Sea,  where  they  breed,  to  East  Coast  rivers.  Similarly,  no  one  knows  how  the 
European  eel  makes  its  way  from  the  same  breeding  place  to  Europe — and 
how  neither  the  American  eel  nor  the  European  eel  swims  to  the  wrong  coast. 
Furthermore,  why  do  both  species  swim  far  into  the  Atlantic  to  breed?  Read 
more  on  this  mystery  in  the  article  beginning  on  page  42. 

One  final  riddle:  Why  do  fish  get  bigger  and  bigger  each  time  some 
anglers  repeat  a great  fishing  story?  To  prevent  this  occurrence,  guilty  parties 
can  consult  the  weight-length  estimator  on  page  26. — Art  Michaels,  Editor. 
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Note  from  the  Old  Line  State 

Well,  I just  did  it  again.  Enclosed  is  my  $9  money  order 
ro  renew  my  subscription.  What  a great  magazine  you  tolks 
have!  I don’t  fish  in  Pennsylvania  waters,  but  the  hints  and  tips 
you  have  in  the  articles  help  me  to  catch  Martdand  gamefish, 
especially  trout.  You  can  proudly  say  you  hooked  me  lor 
another  year. — Vernofi  H.  Kirby  Jr.,  Glen  Biirnie,  MD. 

Credit  our  regular  contributors.  They  are  one  of 
PA&B's  strongest  assets  because  they  are  terrific  writers 
and  photographers,  and  experts  in  angling,  boating  and 
other  outdoor  pursuits.  The  combination  of  their  knowl- 
edge, writing  and  photography  skills,  professional  deport- 
ment, and  long  experience  makes  their  work  authoritative 
and  makes  working  with  them  terrific.  The  list  of  regular 
contributors  appears  on  page  4. — Ed. 

Darby  and  Ithan  creeks 

This  past  fall,  I was  informed  that  the  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  did  not  restock  the  Delaware/Montgomer)" 
County  sections  of  Darby  and  Ithan  creeks.  I was  ver\" 
disappointed  and  wonder  why  this  happened.  I enjoy  fishing 
in  these  two  streams  in  spring  and  the  fall.  I enjoy  the 
magazine. — Malcolm  ].  Woodman,  Havertown. 

Streams  and  lakes  that  are  in  the  adult  trout  stocking 
program  were  rated  by  our  waterways  conservation  offic- 
ers with  respect  to  angler  use  (fishing  pressure)  before  the 
2002  stocking  program  was  initiated.  Those  stockings  that 
had  a history  of  poor  angler  response  in  terms  of  angler  use 
were  deleted  from  the  stocking  program.  The  desire  was  to 
see  how  close  to  one  fishing  trip  was  produced  by  each 
stocked  trout.  This  means  that  a stocking  of  1,200  trout 
should  have  generated  close  to  1,200  fishing  trips.  Based 
on  the  estimated  very  low  number  of  fishing  trips  that  the 
fall  stocking  program  on  Darby  Creek  produced,  the 
stream  was  removed  from  the  fall  program  in  2002. 

Regarding  Ithan  Creek,  it  was  not  officially  in  the  fall 
stocking  program.  If  you  were  catching  trout  there,  it  is 
likely  that  they  were  wild  brown  trout,  surviving  trout 
from  the  spring  program,  or  trout  that  had  moved  into 
Ithan  Creek  from  Darby  Creek. 

Darby  and  Ithan  creeks  continue  to  be  stocked  in  the 


spring.  While  it  may  unfortunately  be  more  inconvenient 
foryou,  fall  trout  fishing  continues  to  be  provided  through 
stockings  in  Ridley  and  Chester  creeks.  Those  streams  may 
be  worth  a try. — Michael  Kanfmaun,  Area  6 Fisheries 
Manager. 

Forgetfulness, avoiding  disaster, 
vows  of  prevention 

The  day  was  warm  and  sunny,  a day  that  was  prime  to  be 
spent  on  the  water,  and  so  it  was — eventually.  The  grandchil- 
dren, a girl,  1 0,  and  a boy,  8,  were  visitinglrom  Texas.  Because 
the  weather  was  so  nice,  we  decided  to  spend  time  fishing  on 
the  Susquehanna  River,  specifically  Lake  Frederic,  south  ol 
Flarrisburg. 

We  arrived  at  the  access  and  prepared  the  boat  lor  launch. 
Final  checks  were  made  lor  the  items  necessarv'  for  safer}' — 
float  cushions,  life  jackets  and  other  items,  not  to  mention  the 
all-important  cooler. 

When  the  boat  was  launched  and  tied  up  nearby,  I 
proceeded  to  park  our  rig  in  the  parking  lot.  Feeling  secure 
that  I had  not  forgotten  anything  that  would  interfere  with  or 
otherwise  cause  us  problems  with  our  anticipated  boat  trip,  1 
parked  our  rig  and  was  halFvay  to  the  boat  when  Jackie,  our 
10-year-old  granddaughter,  came  running  up  the  parking  lot, 
yelling,  “Jerr}%  the  boat  is  sinking!” 

I immediately  knew  what  the  problem  was,  in  spite  of  all 
my  planning.  I forgot  to  install  the  bilge  drain  plug,  even 
though  I had  placed  a couple  of  stickers  at  strategic  locations 
on  the  boat  that  would  remind  me  before  launching  the  boat, 
“Is  the  plug  in?” 

The  transom  was  within  an  inch  of  having  the  water  flow 
over  it.  Boarding  the  boat  at  the  bow,  1 moved  quickly  toward 
the  stern,  thinking  quickly  enough  to  turn  on  the  bilge  pump 
on  the  way  past  the  console.  Unfortunately,  my  weight 
moving  toward  the  stern  caused  the  transom  to  dip  even  lower 
into  the  water.  With  plug  in  hand,  I knew  I had  to  move  fast. 
Kneeling  quickly  beside  the  big  outboard,  which  was  about  to 
be  submerged,  I could  see  the  place  whete  the  plug  should  be: 
A good  foot-and-a-half  beneath  the  surface  and  increasinglv 
farther  below  the  waterline.  Into  the  water  I reached,  plug 
read}".  It  did  not  fit.  I had  inadvertentlv  tried  to  put  the  plug 
into  the  live  well  drain. 

Six  inches  to  the  left  (or  was  it  to  the  right),  was  the  bilge 
plug.  With  the  plug  lever  finally  folded  over  to  seal  the  hole, 
I didn’t  waste  any  time  retreating  to  the  bow  to  raise  the 
transom. 

The  bilge  pump  did  its  job,  though  it  took  a while. 

Our  outing  turned  into  an  experience  with  no  conse- 
quence and  a chance  to  learn  without  pain. 

I have  learned  and  have  derived  a svstem  with  an  elastic 
cotd  with  a clip  containing  the  bilge  plug  and  the  ignition  kev. 
The  result  is  that  I can’t  insert  the  ie;nition  kev  without  first 
removing  the  bilge  plug  from  the  clip  and  installing  it. 

If  the  sticker  on  the  trailer  mount  says,  “Is  the  plug  in,” 
make  sure  it  is. — Jerry  Neal,  Harrisburg. 
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Outboard  jet  performance 

1 read  your  article  about  enhancing  outboard  jet  perfor- 
mance (“Enhancing  Outboard  Jet  Performance,”  by  Chris 
(lorsucb,  September/October  1999  PA&B).  I have  a 1 4-foot 
flat-bottomed  boat  with  an  18-horse  jet  motor.  1 have  stripped 
all  decking  and  compartments  from  this  boat,  which  made  it 
about  220  pounds  lighter.  In  your  article  you  mentioned  jet 
intake  fins,  a stainless  steel  impeller  and  a transom  jack. 
Would  any  of  these  three  solutions  help  my  situation  with 
performance  on  this  boat,  or  would  the  cost  of  these  items  not 
be  worth  the  gain  in  performance  for  such  a small  boat?  Which 
one,  if  any,  of  these  solutions  would  be  my  best  choice  to 
enhance  performance? — Gordie  Kramer,  Dodgeville,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Enhancing  performance  is  always  a tough  question  to 
answer  when  it  comes  to  the  smallest  class  of  outboard  jet 
engines.  When  gross  weight — boat,  motor,  people  and 
gear — reaches  above  the  700-pound  mark,  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  18hp  and  20hp  jet  drops  off  the  chart.  By 
removing  the  wood  decking  from  your  johnboat,  you’ve 
taken  the  best  first  step  I can  suggest.  Reducing  the  extra 
weight  is  critical  and  you  will  notice  the  difference  when 
you  have  a passenger. 

I suggest  not  adding  a transom  jack  on  a small,  tiller- 
steered  craft.  There  is  already  enough  weight  at  the  stern. 
Adding  a transom  jack  would  lower  the  intake  beyond 
where  it  will  only  cause  other  problems. 

As  for  after-market  impellers,  I have  tested  4-blade 
stainless  steel  impellers  on  60hp  and  90hp  jets.  They  add 
some  load  benefit  on  these  size  jets.  I recommend  them  for 
the  larger  jets  that  push  the  weight  limits,  but  I just  don’t 
tbink  you’ll  see  as  much  of  an  advantage  on  an  18hp  jet. 

Flat-bottomed  hulls  ingest  some  air  in  heavy  chop,  and 
that  air  often  gets  carried  back  to  the  intake  and  fills  the 
pump  with  more  air  than  water.  I am  a fan  of  intake  fins, 
and  that  might  be  a good  option  to  reduce  some  of  the 
cavitation  you  get  in  choppy  water.  They  also  work  well 
in  heavy  crosswinds.  Intake  fins  can  be  purchased  from 
your  marine  dealer,  or  if  you  know  a competent  metal 
fabricator,  aluminum  fins  can  be  cut  and  welded  in  place. — 
Chris  Gorsuch. 

Detachable  order  forms? 

I collect  PA  Angler  & Boater  magazines  and  would  like  to 
see  a detachable  product  order  form,  thus  avoiding  destroying 
a page  of  good  information  on  the  back  of  the  form. — Hershey 
G.  Marks,  Lebanon. 

Some  years  ago  we  printed  detachable  forms  that  were 
stapled  into  each  magazine.  But  it’s  less  expensive  for  the 
Commission  to  include  forms  in  the  magazine  than  print 
them  separately.  So  to  prevent  raising  subscription  prices, 
we  discontinued  separate  forms  and  began  including  them 
in  the  magazine. 


Just  about  all  the  forms  in  the  magazine  include  a note 
that  it’s  OK  to  photocopy  the  form.  You  could  also  visit 
the  Commission’s  web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us,  and  navi- 
gate to  “The  Outdoor  Shop”  to  order  items  online.  Also 
online  you  could  print  the  order  form. 

If  these  options  aren’t  suitable,  if  you  order  items 
simply  by  writing  what  you  want  and  including  a check  or 
money  order  with  the  correct  amount,  if  your  note  con- 
tains all  the  information  you’d  place  on  the  order  form, 
we’re  happy  to  fill  the  order  that  way. — Ed. 

Duck  Harbor  Pond 

I went  bluegill  fishing  at  Duck  Harbor  Pond,  Wayne 
County,  after  reading  Mike  Bleech’s  article,  “The  Keystone 
State’s  Best  Bluegill  Fishing,”  in  the  May/June  2002  PA&B.  I 
took  my  electric  motor  for  my  boat,  but  I saw  many  boats  with 
gas  motors.  What  are  the  regulations  for  this  lake? — Rich 
Biinchalk,  Hazleton. 

Duck  Harbor  Pond  boating  regulations  call  for  unlim- 
ited horsepower,  but  there  is  a slow,  no-wake  rule  from  6 
p.m.  to  10  a.m.  on  the  entire  lake. — Ed. 

Owl  observation 

I wondered  why  you  put  the  spotted  owl  on  the  back  cover 
of  your  magazine  (March/April  2003  PA&B,  page  64).  I 
understand  the  “spotted  owl  propaganda”  was  declared  to  be 
a hoax  in  a recent  court  decision. — Leroy  Anderson,  Denver. 

The  owl  on  the  March/April  2003  issue’s  back  cover  is 
a saw-whet  owl,  a Pennsylvania  native  species.  It  is  part  of 
the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund  logo  on  the  PA  state 
income  tax  checkoff  form.  We  placed  it  in  this  issue  to 
remind  readers  to  donate  all  or  a portion  of  their  PA  state 
tax  return  to  the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund.  The 
saw-whet  owl  symbolizes  the  wisdom  needed  to  protect 
and  manage  Pennsylvania’s  wild  resources.  It  also  repre- 
sents all  of  Pennsylvania’s  native  wildlife  and  native  plant 
heritage. 

Pennsylvania  law  requires  the  Wild  Resource  Conser- 
vation Fund  to  raise  money  for  native  nongame  wildlife 
and  native  wild  plants.  The  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission, 
PA  Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources, 
and  the  PA  Game  Commission  use  these 
funds  to  protect,  manage  and  enhance  our 
wild  resources. 

For  more  details  on  the  Wild  Re- 
source Conservation  Fund,  visit 
www.dcnr.state.pa.us/wrcf. — Ed. 
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by  Vic  Attardo 

photos  by  the  author 

! Every  once  in  a while  I think  about  the  specific  places 
where  trout  feed,  and  1 put  some  new  terms  on  them. 
Mostly  I do  this  because  it  helps  me  remember  the  structure 
over  which  I caught  trout.  Sometimes  1 do  it  because  my 
trout-fishing  friends  are  also  refining  their  terminolog)'  and 
it  makes  for  good  conversation.  In  any  case,  we  call  these 
specific  places  “STPs” — strategic  trout  positions. 

Instead  of  handing  you  the  old  riffle-run-pool  termi- 
nology, let  me  introduce  some  ol  the  fancier  nomenclature. 
Perhaps  you’ll  find,  as  I have,  that  the  terms  help  clarify 
your  thinking  and  improve  your  catch. 

Climbing  the  hills 

A few  seasons  ago  I was  wading  the  Lehigh  River 
around  Palmerton.  The  Lehigh  is  a difficult  wade,  with 
plenty  of  slippery,  uneven  rocks  and  fast  water,  frankly,  I 
don’t  like  it.  But  there  are  some  big  trout  in  the  Lehigh,  so 
at  times  I’ll  search  them  out. 

One  morning  I was  working  heavy  water  just  out  from 
the  mouth  of  a creek.  Nothing  was  showing  on  the  surface 
and  I didn’t  see  any  nymphs  crawling  on  the  rocks.  The 
Lehigh  is  full  of  scuds  and  snails  and  its  trout  eat  both.  I 
tied  on  a scud  pattern  and  went  searching. 

for  half  the  riffle  I didn’t  get  a bite.  The  water  was  too 
fast  and  too  shallow.  But  as  I moved  downstream,  I felt  the 


Figure  1. 


strata  acquiring  some  different  features.  We’ve  all  heard 
about  fish  hiding  behind  rocks  and  in  pockets  behind  rocks, 
and  both  are  very  good  STPs,  but  this  was  special. 

Sand  and  marl  had  built  small  mounds  in  the  river 
bottom.  The  mounds  resembled  little  hills,  about  6 to  10 
inches  high.  When  my  weighted  scud  skimmed  over  the 
first  hill,  I felt  a quick  change  on  the  pressure  of  my  line, 
and  then  the  fly  advanced  faster  than  before.  The  feeling 
on  the  second  hill  was  more  dramatic  and  along  with  it 
came  the  pull  of  a strong  trout  (see  Figure  1 ). 

When  you  catch  your  first  trout  on  a particular  tvpe  of 
structure,  you  make — or  should  make — a mental  note. 
When  you  catch  your  second  and  third  trout  over  the  same 
kind  of  strata,  in  this  case,  just  behind  the  river’s  marled 
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“hills,”  you  better  remember  it. 

For  the  rest  ol  that  day,  I went  looking  for  the  Lehigh’s 
underwater  hills  and  I caught  trout.  Because  of  the  river’s 
last  water,  the  hills  were  providing  the  best  feeding  cover  for 
these  fish.  I’he  rocks,  which  are  huge  and  uneven,  did  not 
have  what  the  trout  were  seeking,  hut  the  hills  did. 

I took  this  thinking  to  a rocky  area  ol  the  Lackawaxen 
River,  which  has  some  rough  wading  spots  as  well,  and  I 
found  trout  behind  the  hills. 

Now  I consider  underwater  hills,  those  with  rises  high 
enough  to  cover  a trout’s  back  and  block  the  current,  a great 
SI  P.  In  the  right  location,  they’re  a fine  place  in  a riffle  and 
run  to  find  feeding  fish.  Funny  thing,  when  1 brought  this 
up  at  an  impromptu  meeting  ol  the  Broken  Hook 
Sportsmen’s  Club,  all  ol  the  anglers  said  yes,  they  had 
caue;ht  trout  behind  “hills.”  So  now  “hills”  it  is. 

Doorstops 

Another  lavorite  trout  leeding  location  is  what  the 
Broken  Hooks  call  a “doorstop.”  Ordinary  doorstops  aren’t 
used  much  any  more.  1 couldn’t  even  find  one  at  that  most 
exalted  ol  exalted  discount  stores.  Basically,  real  doorstops 
are  wedges.  (Dn  streams,  doorstops  are  bits  ol  land,  tiny 
peninsulas,  that  jut  out  Irom  the  shore  into  the  current. 


Behind  a doorstop  the  current  changes,  usually  pushing  it 
to  the  side  and  sometimes  forming  an  eddy  (see  Figure  2). 

Some  years  ago  I was  fishing  Bushkill  Creek  near 
Easton  when  I noticed  one  of  these  small  blockers.  It  was 
near  the  head  ol  a riffle  at  the  bend  of  the  stream.  The 
current  pushed  directly  at  the  wedge,  which  stuck  out 
several  feet  from  shore.  Behind  it  was  a modest  eddy. 

I cast  my  fly  so  that  it  rolled  over  the  wedge.  Smack — a 
trout  struck.  Downstream  I found  a similar  bit  of  shoreline 
structure  and  luck  was  there  again.  With  the  second  trout  I 
decided  to  name  the  structure,  and  “doorstop”  immediately 
came  to  mind. 

Figure  2. 


Doorstops  can  be  located  anywhere  along  a stream, 
either  at  the  head  of  a riflle,  in  a run  or  in  a tailout.  But  I 
believe  the  best  doorstops  are  located  in  a strong  part  of  the 
current.  Doorstops  also  have  optimum  current  speeds 
when  trout  truly  favor  them. 

Say,  for  instance,  the  main  current  seems  particularly 
fast  one  day  because  of  an  increased  flow.  That’s  the  day 
when  a trout  might  be  hiding  behind  a doorstop.  However, 
il  the  current  is  sluggish,  the  trout  might  abandon  its  place 
behind  the  wedge. 

Determining  whether  conditions  are  optimal  for  a 
doorstop  strike  depends  on  one’s  familiarity  with  a particu- 
lar water.  In  any  case,  when  I scan  a stream  stretch,  I look 
for  doorstops.  Typically,  the  bank  holds  a big  sycamore 
with  exposed  roots.  The  roots  have  helped  collect  the  sand 
that  stretches  out  and  slopes  down  into  the  riffle.  The  end, 
or  point,  of  the  doorstop  is  usually  in  the  deepest  water  and 
the  flow  behind  it  has  some  Iroth  on  the  surface. 

The  best  doorstops  are  located  on  the  inside  bends  of  a 
stream.  II I see  a decent  doorstop  and  the  flow  looks  right, 

I let  my  fly  drilt  over  it  and  into  the  eddy.  I work  the  deep 
end  first.  Then,  just  in  case  the  trout  are  lurking  close  to 
shore,  I work  closer  to  the  roots. 

Gutters 

Old  dogs  can  learn  new  tricks — or  be  reminded  of 
tricks  they  once  knew.  I’m  living  proof  Late  one  spring, 
fishing  with  guide  Dave  McMullen  on  the  Little  Juniata 
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River,  I was  reminded  of  a lesson  I seem  to  have  forgotten. 

The  Little  J was  running  at  a good  clip  that  season,  not 
flooded  but  forceful.  An  aggressive  angler,  I marched  into 
the  flow  and  began  to  hilse  cast  to  my  heart’s  content,  when 
Dave  told  me  to  step  back  and  work  the  water  close  to  my 
feet. 

I was  looking  at  a solid,  curving  run.  Out  front  was  a 
strong  channel.  Across  the  river  it  was  shallow  and  flat, 
practically  right  up  to  the  heavy  flow.  Seeing  all  this,  I 
reasoned  that  the  fish  had  to  be  in  the  channel.  Dave  was 
thinking  differently. 

To  prove  his  point,  he  had  me  drop  a weighted  nymph 

Figure  3. 


on  the  inside  edge  of  the  channel,  no  more  than  3 feet  out. 
Where  I was  standing  the  river  went  from  one  foot  down  to 
4 feet  in  a matter  of  inches.  I made  a short  cast,  lifted  the 
rod  to  put  a perpendicular  line  into  the  water,  and  whackl  I 
got  tapped. 

Not  saying  “I  told  you  so,”  Dave  reminded  me  that 
when  there’s  a strong  flow,  trout  often  seek  a more  comfort- 
able spot  in  a milder  current.  On  the  Little  J this  comfort 
zone  amounted  to  the  dropoff  between  the  shallows  and 
the  heavy  run.  The  structure  ran  the  length  of  this  run 
until  the  flow  grew  listless  at  the  start  of  a deep  pool.  We 


found  the  trout  lying  up  against  the  shoreline-side  of  the 
dropoff,  hugging  the  wall  of  the  dropoff  (see  Figure  3). 

When  1 told  this  story  to  the  Broken  fdooks,  the  word 
“gutter”  slipped  out.  A few  weeks  later  some  of  the  fdooks 
were  on  the  upper  Delaware.  When  one  of  the  club  mem- 
bers went  to  step  into  the  dropoff  beside  a channel,  another 
Fdooker  said,  “Whoa,  the  trout  may  be  in  the  gutter.” 

And  they  were.  We  found  fish  in  the  gutter — the 
dropoff  between  the  shallows  and  the  main  channel — and 
in  two  other  gutters  along  the  river. 

Sure,  we  could  call  these  STPs  a “dropoff,”  but  that 
word  is  over-used.  Now  when  I walk  up  to  a 
similar  location,  the  thought  of  traipsing  into  a 
“gutter”  gives  me  reason  to  think. 

I’ve  found  the  best  gutters  are  in  the  heaviest 
part  of  a run.  Lhere’s  a relatively  steep  dip  next  to 
some  shallows  and  the  strong  flow.  Also,  the  run  is 
pretty  frothy.  Just  like  doorstops,  if  the  current  is 
mild,  the  trout  will  retreat  from  the  gutter  and  lurk 
in  the  channel,  fdeck,  they  might  have  some  hills 
in  the  channel  that  are  worth  a work.  Good 
gutters  stretch  for  several  yards,  and  the  longer,  the 
merrier.  In  the  right  conditions,  you  might  find  a 
couple  of  trout  along  a good  gutter. 

As  I was  saying,  the  old  riffle-run-pool  termi- 
nology is  okay.  We  ll  always  use  it.  But  to  increase 
your  knowledge  of  SI  Ps,  and  catch  more  trout, 
you  should  increase  your  vocabularv.O 
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Recap  of  2002  Pennsylvania  Boating  Fataiities 


by  Dew  Martin 

Boating  Safety  Education  Manager 


In  2002,  nine  fatal  recreational  boating 
accidents  resulted  in  nine  fatalities.  There 
were  Five  fewer  fatal  accidents  with  five 
fewer  Fatalities  than  were  reported  in 
2001 . Only  one  of  the  nine  victims  was 
wearing  a personal  flotation  device  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  four  of  the  fatal 
accidents  there  were  no  PFDs  on  board; 
in  four  accidents  they  were  on  board  but 
not  worn.  If  the  eight  victims  who  died 
in  boating  accidents  while  not  wearing  a 
PFD  had  done  so,  most  of  them  would 
have  survived. 

The  nine  fatalities  in  2002  are  2.6 
fewer  than  the  average  for  the  last  10 
years  ( 1 1 .4),  and  5.9  fewer  than  average 
during  the  last  20  years  (14.9). 

Fhis  information  reviews  last  year’s 
Commonwealth  fatal  recreational  boat- 
ing accidents.  It  illustrates  the  impor- 
tance of  safe  boating  practices. 

1 . One  fatality,  Ohio  River,  Beaver 
County,  Saturday,  3/9/02,  12:30  a.m. 
A 1 7-year-old  paddler  died  when  the  18- 
foot  canoe  he  was  paddling  with  a friend 
capsized.  I he  victim  was  not  wearing 
his  PFD  at  the  time  of  the  mishap  and 
none  was  on  board.  The  water  tempera- 
ture of  the  river  was  42  degrees,  so  hypo- 
thermia or  sudden  immersion  into  cold 
water  may  have  been  factors. 

2.  One  fatality.  Gold  Key  Lake, 
Pike  County,  Saturday,  5/4/02,  7:30 
a.m.  A 46-year-old  angler  died  when  he 
apparently  fell  overboard  from  his  12- 
foot  open  motorboat.  The  victim  was 
not  wearing  a PFD  and  none  was  on 
board  his  boat  or  found  floating  on  the 
lake.  I he  water  temperature  was  50 
degrees,  so  hypothermia  or  sudden  im- 
mersion into  cold  water  may  have  been 
factors. 

3.  One  fatality,  Delaware  River, 
Northampton  County,  Monday, 
6/3/02,  10:00  a.m.  An  82-year-old 
angler  died  when  his  1 4-foot  open  mo- 


torboat apparently  swamped  and  cap- 
sized. The  anchor  line  may  have  become 
entangled  in  the  boat’s  propeller,  caus- 
ing the  stern  to  turn  upstream.  This 
action  may  have  resulted  in  the  boat’s 
flooding  and  capsizing.  According  to 
the  witness,  the  victim  was  calling  for 
help  and  was  probably  clutching  a PFD 
to  his  chest.  The  water  temperature  was 
67  degrees,  so  hypothermia  or  sudden 
immersion  into  cold  water  may  have 
been  factors. 

4.  One  fatality,  Allegheny  River, 
Allegheny  County,  Tuesday,  6/4/02, 
11:58  p.m.  A 27-year-old  man  died 
when  a commercial  towboat  collided 
with  the  18-foot  open  motorboat  on 
which  he  was  a passenger.  The  open 
motorboat  was  broken  down  for  about 
10  minutes  when  its  operator  saw  the 
towboat  approaching  with  two  empty 
barges.  He  could  not  get  his  boat  started, 
so  all  six  people  onboard  went  into  the 
water.  The  lead  barge  collided  with  the 
open  motorboat.  The  water  tempera- 
ture was  68  degrees,  so  sudden  immer- 
sion into  cold  water  may  have  been  a 
factor.  The  victim  was  not  wearing  a 
PFD,  though  the  boat  was  legally 
equipped,  and  he  could  not  swim. 

5.  One  fatality.  Wigwam  Park 
Lake,  Monroe  County,  Saturday, 
7/6/02,  1:00  p.m.  A 32-year-old  pad- 
dler died  when  the  1 6-foot  canoe  he  was 
paddling  capsized.  The  water  tempera- 
ture was  60  degrees,  so  sudden  immer- 
sion into  cold  water  may  have  been  a 
factor.  There  were  no  PFDs  on  board 
the  canoe. 

6.  One  fatality.  Lake  Erie,  Erie 
County,  Sunday,  7/7/02,  8:00  p.m.  A 
49-year-old  passenger  on  a 41 -foot  aux- 
iliary sailboat  died  when  he  jumped  over- 
board while  the  boat  was  underway.  The 
boat  was  under  power  at  the  time.  There 
was  a one-foot  chop  on  the  lake  at  the 


time  of  the  mishap.  The  victim  was  a 
poor  swimmer,  had  some  health  prob- 
lems, and  was  not  wearing  a life  jacket, 
though  the  boat  was  adequately  ec]uipped 
with  PFDs. 

7.  One  fatality.  Emerald  Eake, 
Monroe  County,  Sunday,  7/7/02,  7:00 
a.m.  A 32-year-old  paddler  died  when 
he  voluntarily  left  his  10-foot  kayak  to 
assist  his  nephew,  who  had  fallen  out  of 
his  kayak  and  was  in  danger  of  drown- 
ing. Neither  boater  was  wearing  a PFD, 
nor  was  any  on  board.  Alcohol  was  a 
factor. 

8.  One  fatality,  Schuylkill  River, 
Montgomery  County,  Sunday, 
8/1 1/02,  time  unknown.  A 73-year-old 
paddler  died.  The  activity  at  the  time  of 
the  accident  is  unknown.  Earlier  in  the 
day  the  victim  was  paddling  a 10-foot 
kayak  upstream  toward  the  Plymouth 
dam,  but  it  has  not  been  recovered.  He 
was  wearing  a Type  III  PFD  when  recov- 
ered. Alcohol  may  have  been  a factor. 

9.  One  fatality,  Eake 
Wallenpaupack,  Wayne  County,  Mon- 
day, 8/19/02,  3:45  p.m.  A 29-year-old 
man  died  when  he  fell  off  an  inflatable 
tube  towed  behind  a 20-foot  open  mo- 
torboat. The  victim  was  not  wearing  a 
PFL),  though  one  was  offered  to  him  and 
Commission  regulations  require  anyone 
towed  behind  a boat  to  wear  one.  The 
boat  was  legally  equipped  with  PFDs 
including  a throwable  device  that  no  one 
thought  to  use.  O 

This  article  summarizes  information 
fi'om  the  report  “2002  Pennsylvania  Boat- 
ing Accident  Analysis.  ” View  the  complete 
report  online  at  http:llsites.state.pa.usl 
PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/fatal02.  htm.  For 
complete  boating  and  boating  safety  infor- 
matioji,  visit  the  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us,  and  click  on  “Boat- 
ing.  ” 
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Safe  Fueling  Techniques 


It’s  easy  to  forget  that  fueling  is  a potentially  dangerous  part  of 
boating,  but  when  dealing  with  explosive  gasoline  fumes,  you 
can  never  be  too  careful.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  says  that  most 
fires  and  explosions  on  boats  happen  during  or  after  fueling. 
For  this  reason,  take  as  much  care  as  possible  when  at  the 
pump.  Most  small  boats  used  for  fishing  have  outboards,  so 
consider  some  special  safety  tips  for  these  kinds  of  engines. 

Outboard  awareness 

Since  outboards  use  gasoline,  it  is  particularly  important 
that  no  open  flames  or  lit  cigarettes  be  nearby  during  fueling, 
and  for  the  boater  to  take  care  not  to  let  any  kind  of  a spark  or 
open  flame  occur.  It  should  go  without  saying  that  the  engine 
should  be  off  during  fueling.  Also,  hold  the  pump  metal  to  the 
fuel-opening  metal. 

This  helps  prevent 
static  electricity 
sparks,  and  it  ensures 
that  fuel  isn’t  spilled 
into  the  water  or  back 
into  your  boat. 

If  you  are  fuel- 
ing portable  tanks  of 
less  than  six  gallons, 
always  fill  them  on 
the  dock  and  always 
use  a designated  gas 
can,  which  is  made 
for  safe  fueling  and 
transportation. 

When  fueling  your  boat,  have  your  passengers  get  off,  just 
in  case  there  is  an  emergency.  There  is  no  reason  to  take 
chances  when  just  a couple  of  extra  minutes  could  help  save 
lives  in  case  of  an  onboard  fire. 

Fuel  systems 

A properly  maintained  fuel  system  can  help  prevent  the 
spills  that  can  lead  to  the  buildup  of  gas  or  fumes.  In  larger 
boats,  some  aluminum  tanks  are  located  in  foam  insulation 
where  they  can  become  corroded  and  the  damage  is  difficult 
to  see,  so  check  any  persistent  gas  smells,  and  check  the  tank 
often.  Use  only  approved  fuel  line  tubing  for  marine  use,  and 
check  that  fittings  are  snug  and  dry  and  that  connections  are 
tight. 

Avoid  over-fueling 

Leaving  your  vessel  unattended  while  fueling  or  topping 
off  the  tank  can  cause  dangerous  spills  into  your  boat,  or  spills 
into  the  water,  which  can  lead  to  stiff  fines.  To  avoid  over- 
fueling, always  keep  your  hand  on  the  fuel  nozzle,  and  listen 


for  sounds  from  the  fuel  vent  that  indicate  it  is  almost  lull. 
Know  the  size  of  your  fuel  tank  and  aim  to  fill  it  no  more  than 
95  percent  full.  On  hot  days,  the  fuel  will  expand,  and  il  the 
tank  is  already  filled  completely,  fuel  will  leak  out. 

Fumes  can  kill 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  fueling,  particularly 
on  larger  boats  with  enclosed  cabins,  is  the  collection  of  gas 
fumes  in  certain  areas  of  your  boat.  Gas  fumes  are  much 
heavier  than  air  and  always  go  to  the  lowest  part  of  your  boat. 
These  fumes  can  accumulate  in  your  bilge  and  lead  to  an 
explosion.  That’s  why  you  should  close  all  cabin  doors  and 
hatches  to  avoid  letting  fumes  inside.  After  fueling,  be  sure  to 
run  your  blower  for  at  least  four  or  five  minutes  and  make  sure 
you  cannot  smell  gas  before  starting  your  engine.  Place  your 
fire  extinguisher  on  board  where  you  can  reach  it  in  a fueling 
emergency. 

How  much  fuel? 

A common  rule  suggested  by  the  U.S.  Goast  Guard 
Auxiliary  is  the  one-third  rule.  Be  sure  to  have  enough  fuel  on 
board  so  that  one  third  will  get  you  to  your  destination,  one 
third  will  get  you  back,  and  one  third  is  available  for  emergen- 
cies. Often  one  leg  of  the  trip  will  require  more  fuel  because 
of  currents,  winds  or  weather. O 

This  infounation  is  provide  by  the  BoatU.S.  Foundation. 
Visit  its  web  site  at  www.boatus.com/foundation/sportsman. 

Fueling  Checklist 

• Secure  boat  to  the  dock. 

• Switch  off  engine  (s). 

• Extinguish  all  open  flames. 

• Do  not  use  electrical  switches. 

• Do  not  smoke. 

• Glose  ports,  hatches  and  doors. 

• Make  certain  all  passengers  are  ashore. 

• Determine  quantity  of  fuel  required  and  use  the  proper 
type  of  fuel. 

• Fdold  hose  nozzle  firmly  against  fill  pipe  opening. 

• Do  not  overfill. 

• Wipe  up  all  spillage. 

• Open  ports,  hatches  and  doors  to  ventilate. 

• If  you  have  a blower,  turn  it  on  at  least  for  four  minutes. 

• Sniff  for  fumes. 

• Do  not  start  engine(s)  until  all  fumes  are  gone. 

• Re-board  passengers. 

• Untie  from  dock  and  cast  off. 
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Seeking  Pennsylvania's 


shiner.  It  can  swallow  a small  dog.  It  scares  the  daylights  out 
of  scuba  divers. 

Here  is  where  you  might  find  them. 


by  Mike  Bleech 

Most  anglers  consider  20  pounds  to  be  the  minimum  mark  of 
a trophy  musky  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere.  Among  the 
most  serious  musky  anglers  it  takes  30  pounds  to  impress 
anyone.  And  lor  those  fortunate  few  who  live  by  charmed 
waters  it  takes  50  inches,  or  40  pounds. 

This  is  a look  at  really  huge  muskies,  at  least  30  pounds. 
You  might  hear  about  such  muskies  quite  olten,  but  word 
about  these  fish  spreads  quickly.  How  many  are  really  caught? 
The  biggest  musky  entered  in  the  Angler  Recognition  Pro- 
gram during  2001  weighed  34  pounds,  and  just  two  others 
over  30  pounds  were  entered.  The  year  before,  the  top  musky 
weighed  32  pounds,  and  only  one  other  weighed  more  than  30 
pounds. 

Muskies  ol  40  pounds  are  rare.  Very  lew  are  caught  all 
across  North  America  each  year.  A 40-pound  musky,  usually 
more  than  50  inches  long,  is  just  a dilferent  critter.  Its  head  is 
immense,  its  jaws,  frightening.  This  is  a predator  that  can 
swallow  a 12-pound  carp  as  easily  as  a big  bass  swallows  a 


Northwest 

Most  ol  Pennsylvania’s  native  musky  water  is  in  the 
Northwest  Region,  in  the  Allegheny  River  and  Lake  Erie 
watersheds.  The  state  record,  53  pounds,  4 ounces,  was  caught 
in  1 924  in  Conneaut  Lake.  Conneaut  Lake  is  still  a fair  bet  for 
big  muskies,  but  fishing  pressure  is  relatively  heavy.  And  even 
though  it  is  the  largest  natural  lake  in  the  state,  928  acres,  the 
lake  isn’t  really  a big  lake.  The  likelihood  of  muskies  eluding 
anglers  long  enough  to  grow  to  huge  proportions  is  not  great. 

Pymatuning  Reservoir  is  the  source  of  muskies  that  are 
stocked  in  this  state,  and  a major  source  for  several  other  states. 
It  has  long  been  one  of  the  premier  musky  fisheries  in  the 
country.  Anglers  have  caught  few  really  huge  muskies  there 
during  recent  years.  A 46. 5-pound  musky  was  caught  there  in 
1988,  but  this  does  not  mean  they  are  not  there  still.  The  proof 
is  in  the  trap  nets  used  to  capture  muskies  for  the  Commission’s 
hatchery  at  Linesville. 

Pymatuning  Reservoir  is  unlike  any  other  waterway  in 
Pennsylvania.  A large  lake,  13,920  acres,  it  is  quite  shallow  in 
most  areas.  Anglers  fish  structure  in  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
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Serious  musky  anglers  are  convinced  that  the  Allegheny  Res- 
ervoir holds  a state  record,  and  probably  several  of  them. 
Sometime,  a musky  here  might  challenge  the  world  record. 


Commission  personnel  capture 
muskies  on  Pymatuning  Reservoir  for 
spawning  at  the  Commission's 
Linesville  Fish  Culture  Station. 
Pymatuning  Reservoir  is  a premier 
Pennsylvania  musky  fishery. 
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even  close  co  the  dam.  The  water  color  is  usually  darker  than 
in  many  of  our  other  musky  waters.  Regulations  reflect  a 
reciprocal  agreement  with  Ohio,  which  shares  the  lake,  allow- 
ing musky  fishing  year-round. 

Last  June  28,  Dave  Bradley  was  trolling  in  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir.  Early  in  the  ahernoon,  as  he  passed  the  Hopewell 
Campground,  his  big  lure  stopped.  About  20  minutes  later, 
a 43. 25-pound,  53-inch  musky  lay  in  the  bottom  of  his  boat. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the  best  trophy  musky 
fishery  in  Pennsylvania,  perhaps  the  best  in  the  eastern  U.S., 
is  the  Allegheny  Reservoir.  Anywhere  else,  Bradley’s  musky 
would  have  caused  a sensation.  There,  it  was  just  another 
musky  in  a steady  stream  of  huge  muskies.  The  largest  to  date 
was  a 48.5-pounder  caught  during  the  1987  season.  But 
serious  musky  hounds  are  convinced  that  this  big  lake  holds  a 
state  record,  and  probably  several  of  them.  Sometime,  a 
musky  there  might  challenge  the  world  record. 

Big,  12,000  acres,  and  deep,  more  than  135  leet  near  the 
dam,  it  provides  plenty  of  space  where  muskies  elude  anglers. 
And,  surprisingly,  there  is  relatively  little  serious  musky  fishing 
pressure  here. 

A long-term  gill  net  survey  has  revealed  that  a primary 
forage  for  these  big  muskies  is  carp,  often  in  the  10-pound 
class.  Bring  your  biggest  musky  lures,  and  don’t  expect  a lot 
ol  action. 

Last  August  23,  “Red”  Childress  was  casting  a jig  in  a deep, 
dredged  eddy  in  the  Allegheny  River  at  Warren  when  he 


caught  and  released  a 47-inch  musky  that  weighed  about  34 
pounds.  He  is  one  ol  those  who  is  waiting  for  a 50-inch  musky 
to  hang  on  his  wall,  having  come  close  on  several  occasions.  He 
has  released  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  muskies 
back  into  the  river. 

The  Allegheny  River  is  probably  the  second  best  trophy 
musky  fishery  in  this  state,  and  probably  among  the  top  five  in 
the  East,  particularly  the  stretch  from  Kinztia  Dam  to  Tidioute. 
Muskies  of  30  pounds  are  almost  as  common  here  as  they  are 
from  the  Allegheny  Reservoir,  and  a few  40-potmd  fish  have 
been  taken  here  since  Kinztia  Dam  was  built,  during  the  mid- 
1960s. 

Looking  at  this  stretch  of  the  Allegheny,  a series  of  long 
pools  separated  by  long  riffles,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  it 
is  such  a good  place  lor  huge  muskies.  It  is  not  a big  river  there. 
Though  there  aren’t  very  many  serious  musky  anglers  fishing 
it  regularly,  every  bit  of  it  gets  hit  by  musky  lures. 

A few  other  lakes  in  the  Northwest  Region  can  produce  an 
occasional  30-  to  40-pound  musky,  including  Sugar  Lake, 
Shenango  River  Lake,  Eaton  Reseiwoir  and  Canadohta  Lake. 
In  addition.  Lake  Arthur  gave  up  a 50-inch  musky  last  year,  but 
it  weighed  just  25  pounds. 

Southwest 

The  remainder  of  Pennsylvania’s  native  musky  range  is  in 
the  Southwest  Region,  in  the  Allegheny,  Monongahela  and 
Ohio  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  If  there  is  such  a thing  as  a 
“sleeper”  for  huge  muskies  in  this  state,  it  is  probably  the  lower 
Allegheny  River’s  navigation  pools.  This  is  big  water  with  a 
good  lorage  base,  and  it  doesn’t  get  a lot  of  serious  musky 
fishing  pressure. 
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Northcentral 

East  Branch  Lake,  Elk  County,  produced  at  least  one  40- 
pound  musky,  caught  during  the  ice-fishing  season  a few  years 
ago.  This  lake  is  relatively  sterile,  but  it  is  large,  1,370  acres, 
and  very  deep.  Overall  fishing  pressure  is  only  moderate,  and 
musky  fishing  pressure  is  very  light. 

The  Northcentral  Region  also  shares  the  Allegheny  Res- 
ervoir. Parts  of  the  lake  in  McKean  County,  Willow  Bay, 
Sugar  Bay  and  the  Kinzua  Arm,  are  regarded  as  the  best  places 
for  musky  fishing  in  the  lake. 


five,  in  the  Angler  Recognition  Program.  Some  anglers  insist 
that  at  least  one  40-potmd  musky  has  been  caught  there. 

According  to  Area  5 Fisheries  Manager  David  Arnold, 
anglers  have  caught  muskies  as  long  as  50  inches  from  the 
Delaware  River.  The  best  pools  are  the  1-80  and  Smithfield 
pools.  Spring  and  fall  have  been  the  best  times  to  fish  there, 
either  trolling  or  fishing  Irom  shore  with  bait.  Musky  fishing 
pressure  is  moderate,  a good  share  ol  it  coming  fiom  New 
Jersey  anglers. 

Lake  Wallenpaupack  isn’t  a consistent  producer  of  huge 
muskies.  Still,  in  1985,  Lake  Wallenpaupack  gave  up  a 49.5- 
pound  musky.  That  fish  might  have  been  the  heaviest  mtiskv 
caught  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  50  years,  at  least. 


Southcentral 

“There  are  always  sleepers  out  there  in  lakes  where  we 
stock  muskies,”  said  Area  7 Fisheries  Manager  Lawrence 
Jackson.  “But  if  I were  looking  for  water  with  a forage  base  to 
produce  big  muskies.  I’d  look  at  Raystown  Lake,  the 
Susquehanna  River  and  the  lower  Juniata  River.  These 
waterways  are  big  enough  so  that  a fish  might  survive  and  grow 
to  trophy  status  or  a little  better.” 

Jackson  mentioned  that  a couple  of  muskies  longer  than 
50  inches  have  been  reported  from  the  lower  Susquehanna 
River.  However,  these  fish  were  caught  by  serious  musky 
anglers  who  release  everything  they  catch. 

Jackson  didn’t  rule  out  smaller  waterways,  though.  “Ifwe 
stock  muskies  in  a waterway,  the  action  there  might  well  be 
better  than  you  think.” 

Northeast 

Apparently  there  is  something  big  muskies  like  about 
small,  fast-moving,  rock-bottomed  rivers  along  Pennsylvania’s 
northern  border.  The  upper  Susquehanna  River,  the  North 
Branch,  which  is  similar  to  the  Allegheny  River  at  this  latitude, 
has  been  giving  up  some  huge  muskies  during  the  past  few 
years.  In  2001,  it  produced  the  top  two,  and  three  of  the  top 


Southeast 

Fishing  pressure  is  very  heavy  in  the  Southeast  Region, 
and  none  of  the  lakes  is  large.  This  makes  it  tough  lor  muskies 
to  survive  long  enough  to  reach  30  pounds. 

“The  greatest  potential  lor  catching  a 48-  to  50-inch 
musky  is  at  Lake  Ontelatmee,  Berks  County,”  said  Area  6 
Fisheries  Manager  Michael  Kaulmann.  “Next  is  Tuscarora 
Lake,  Schuylkill  County,  and  finally,  not  at  the  moment  but 
in  the  future,  Kaercher  Creek  Lake,  Berks  Countv.” 

Tuscarora  Lake  produced  a 49-inch  musky  in  a Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  Survey. 

At  Kaercher  Creek  Lake,  according  to  Kaulmann,  “48-  to 
50-inch  muskies  were  almost  an  annual  event  in  the  past.  We 
stopped  stocking  muskies  lor  a decade  because  we  thought  a 
drawdown  was  imminent.  But  we’ve  started  stocking  it  again, 
and  they’re  doing  real  well.” 

Kaercher  is  a tiny  lake,  just  3 1 acres.  The  main  lorage  lor 
muskies  is  carp  and  gizzard  shad.  Previously  the  main  lorage 
included  goldfish.  Kaufmann  believes  a reason  lor  the  past 
record  of  huge  muskies  was  that  weeds  close  to  shore  and  steep 
dropoffs  outside  the  weeds  minimized  the  effect  of  shore- 
fishing.  O 
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Northwest 

1.  Lake  Arthur,  Moraine 
State  Park 

2.  Shenango  River  Lake 

3.  Pymatuning  Reservoir 

4.  Conneaut  Lake 

5.  Eaton  Reservoir 

6.  Canadohta  Lake 

7.  Sugar  Lake 

8.  Allegheny  River 

9.  Allegheny  Reservoir 

Southwest 

10.  Lower  Allegheny  River 


Northcentral 

11.  Allegheny  Reservoir 
(Willow  Bay,  Sugar  Bay, 
Kinzua  Arm) 

12.  East  Branch  Lake,  Elk 
State  Park 

Southcentral 

1 3.  Raystown  Lake 

14.  Lower  Juniata  River 

15.  Lower  Susquehanna 
River 


Northeast 

16.  North  Branch 
Susquehanna  River 

17.  Delaware  River 

18.  Lake  Wallenpaupack 

Southeast 

19.  Tuscarora  Lake, 
Tuscarora  State  Park 

20.  Kaercher  Creek  Lake 

21.  Lake  Ontelaunee 
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Boating  Safety  Sidekicks  appear  by  permission  of  the  National  Safe  Boating  Council 


by  Keith  Edwards 


Hey  You!)Zip  and  BuoUe  Up! 


A personal  flotation  device  (PFD),also 
called  a life  jacket,  can  save  your  life-if 
you  wear  it!  When  you  ride  in  a car, 
the  law  says  you  have  to  wear 
your  seat  belt.  If  you  are  in  a 
boat,  Pennsylvania  law  says  there 
must  be  a wearable  lifejacket  on 
the  boat  for  each  person  and 
certain  people  must  wear  a life 
Jacket.  When  riding  in  a boat, 
everyone  should  wear  a lifejack- 
et. Here  is  a list  of  those  who 
must  wear  a U.S.  Coast  Guard-ap- 
proved lifejacket  on  board  a boat 
in  Pennsylvania. 

# Anyone  age  1 2 or  younger  in  a moving  boat  (one 
that  is  under  way)  that  is  20  feet  long  or  less. 

# Anyone  age  1 2 or  younger  riding  in  any  canoe  or 
kayak  no  matter  how  long  it  is. 

• Anyone  towed  behind  a boat  on  water  skis  or 
any  other  device  (tube,  wakeboard,  pulltoy,  etc.). 

’**©  Anyone  on  board  a personal  wa- 
tercraft (Jet  Ski®,Waverunner®, 
Sea  Doo®,  Aquatrax®,  etc.). 

• Anyone  on  board  a sail 
board  or  windsurfer. 

• Everyone  boating  on  Pittsburgh  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  lakes,  regardless  of  age,  in  boats  less 
than  1 6 feet  in  length  and  in  all  canoes  and  kayaks. 


Other  types  of  personal  flotation  devices 
(PFDs): 

• Throwable  ring  buoy. 

• Throwable  cushion. 


At  least  one  of  these  two  types 
of  throwable  devices  must  be  on 
board  boats  that  are  1 6 feet  long 
or  longer.  Canoes  and  kayaks  are 
not  required  to  carry  one  of  these 
devices.  They  are  not  designed  to 
be  worn.  They  are  thrown  to  a per- 
son who  gets  into  trouble  in  the  water. 
They  can  grasp  it  until  they  are  pulled 
out  of  the  water.  A throwable  device  cannot  be 
used  as  a substitute  for  a wearable  lifejacket. 

MAKE  SURE  IT  FITS 

A lifejacket  is  de- 
signed to  hold  your 
head  above  water  so 
you  can  breathe.Too 
much  room  around 
the  arms  and  neck 
could  allow  the  life 
jacket  to  "ride  up" 
and  reduce  flotation. 

It  should  fit  snugly 
but  not  too  tightly. 


» your  whistle! 

Attach  a whistle  to  your  life  Jacket.  A good 
place  is  the  life  Jacket's  zipper  or  top  buckle. 

If  you  ever  get  in  trouble  on  the  water,  blow 
your  whistle  to  get  someone's  attention. 

For  more  boating  safety  information,  go  to  the  Commission 's  web  site. 

www.fish.state.pa.us 
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by  Jerry  Bush 

Canoes  make  great  fishing  boats.  You  can  approach  fish 
quietly  in  a canoe,  and  you  can  reach  shallow  water  that  is 
inaccessible  to  other  boats — even  jet  boats.  Canoes  are  also 
inexpensive  and  readily  available. 

Let  this  information  help  you  choose  a canoe  for  fishing. 

Stability 

Stability  becomes  your  primary  concern,  if  you  intend  to 
fish  from  your  canoe.  Generally  speaking,  the  widest  craft  in 
proportion  to  its  length  offers  the  greatest  stability. 

Pay  close  attention,  however,  to  that  phrase  “in  propor- 
tion to  its  length.”  Longer  canoes  ofthe  same  width  generally 
gain  from  increased  streamlining,  and  slip  through  the  water 
with  greater  ease.  Simply  put,  a 1 9-inch  wide  canoe  measur- 
ing 1 6-feet  long  will  actually  move  through  the  water  easier 
than  a comparably  designed  1 9-inch  wide  1 4-foot  long  canoe. 

Hull  shape 

Be  alert!  Hulls  may  appear  identical  when  viewed  from 
above,  but  they  are  often  shaped  differently  at  the  waterline. 
7 herefore,  when  purchasing  a paddle  craft,  try  to  evaluate  its 
width  at  the  waterline.  Stand  back  and  closely  examine  the 
boat  itom  the  front  and  rear.  Now  imagine  its  length  cut  in 
half  and  the  cross-section  shape  at  its  widest  point. 

There  are  three  important  shapes.  Typical  bargain  hulls 
are  flat-bottomed.  Lhey  suffer  strong  resistance  to  the  water. 
Though  very  stable  when  level,  fiat-bottomed  craft  are  actu- 
ally tippy  when  leaned  to  one  side  or  the  other,  because  much 
of  the  hull  opposite  the  lean-to  side  is  lifted  from  the  water’s 


surface.  If  you  plan  to  use  your  craft  in  farm  ponds  and  small 
reservoirs,  or  while  floating  with  the  current  on  Keystone 
State  rivers  and  streams,  this  design  may  be  a viable  choice. 

A “shallow-arch”  shape  is  actually  a better  choice,  espe- 
cially for  crossing  large  open-water  expanses.  Boats  with  this 
shape  move  through  the  water  freely,  while  providing  a 
predictable  response  when  you  lean  to  one  side.  Because  the 
entire  hull  is  rounded,  a comparable  amount  of  hull  material 
maintains  contact  with  the  water  when  the  craft  is  tilted. 

Arched  hulls  also  provide  this  same  stability  when  struck 
from  the  side  by  waves.  Consider  boats  with  this  hull  design 
if  you  intend  to  spend  any  significant  time  exploring 
Pennsylvania’s  larger  waterways,  such  as  the  Allegheny  Reser- 
voir, Pymatuning  Lake,  Raystown  Lake  or  Lake 
Wallenpaupack. 

Other  shapes  include  the  “shallow  V”  and  “round  bot- 
tom.” The  shallow  V provides  characteristics  like  the  “shal- 
low-arch” boats,  but  they  ride  a little  deeper  and  present 
slightly  more  resistance.  This  design  may  not  suit  your  needs 
if  you  plan  to  navigate  shallow  streams  regularly,  such  as  the 
Clarion  River. 

Keel  line 

The  next  factor  is  the  keel  line.  View  the  bottom  of  a 
canoe  from  the  side,  as  if  you  were  viewing  the  boat  “broad- 
side.” Look  at  the  boat  bottom  at  the  bow  and  stern.  Does 
it  rise  slightly  at  the  bow  and  stern,  or  does  it  appear  more  as 
a flat,  straight  line?  A “rocketed”  hull  is  one  on  which  the  bow 
and  stern  are  lifted  slightly — only  about  an  inch  or  two.  A 
straight-line  canoe  will  track  straighter  and  slip  through  the 
water  easier,  but  it  will  not  turn  quite  as  readily  as  a rocketed 
vessel. 

Boats  with  a keel,  mainly  aluminum  canoes,  track  better 
and  are  more  stable.  But  a keeled  boat  doesn’t  turn  as  easily 
as  a canoe  without  a keel,  and  it  can  hang  up  readily  on  rocks 
and  cause  upsets  in  rapids. 

Hull  material 

Consider  hull  materials.  Aluminum  hulls  with  a keel 
track  better  and  are  more  stable  than  canoes  without  keels 
made  of  other  materials.  Aluminum  canoes  are  less  expensive 
than  other  boats,  and  aluminum  is  easy  to  maintain.  How- 
ever, aluminum  won’t  glide  over  rocks  and  other  obstruc- 
tions. 

Aluminum  hulls  are  no  match  for  paddling  long  dis- 
tances on  deep  lakes.  After  struggling  and  exerting  myself  for 
a couple  of  days  during  a trip  on  the  Allegheny  Reservoir,  an 
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acquaintance  permitted  me  to  paddle  his  canoe,  which  was 
manufactured  with  a Kevlar  hull.  I knew  his  canoe  was 
lighter,  but  I was  amazed  at  the  difference  in  performance. 
My  friend’s  canoe  seemed  to  fly  through  the  water,  requiring 
half  as  many  strokes  to  move  an  equal  distance  as  my 
aluminum  one. 


Skills 

You  also  need  to  evaluate  your  skills.  Many  paddlers  are 
gifted  with  great  coordination,  possessing  the  ability  to  bal- 
ance a boat  that  sacrifices  stability  for  speed.  Other  persons 
are  blessed  with  strength  and  stamina,  thus  preferring  a 
watercraft  that  gives  up  some  paddling  ease  in  favor  of  gained 
stability.  Of  course,  there  are  those  rare  individuals  who  we 
all  envy — athletes  possessing  both  incredible  strength  and 
marvelous  coordination. 

Stronger  individuals  enjoy  a larger  choice  of  canoes  that 
are  going  to  be  used  for  portaging  from  lake  to  lake.  Boat 
weight  becomes  a more  important  factor  to  those  of  us  who 
acknowledge  we  are  not  considered  for  the  title  “Mr.  Uni- 
verse.” 

Visit  specialty  paddling  shops  for  information  on  how  to 
improve  your  paddling  skills  and  choose  specific  canoeing 
equipment.  In  addition,  the  American  Canoe  Association’s 
web  site,  www.acanet.org,  has  loads  of  information  on  canoe- 
ing. 


Comparison  of  Hull  Shapes 


Flat-bonomed. 

Tippy  when  leaned  to  one  side  or 
the  other,  because  much  of  the 
hull  opposite  the  lean-to  side  is 
lifted  from  the  water’s  surface. 
For  calm  farm  ponds  and  small 
reservoirs,  or  while  floating  with 
the  current  on  calm  Keystone 
State  rivers  and  streams. 


Paddles 

Prospective  consumers  are  usually  shocked  to  discover 
that  several  paddle  designs  can  affect  how  well  a canoe  moves 
through  the  water.  Paddles,  like  boats,  are  manufactured 
from  various  materials  and  designs.  Choose  a paddle  that 
satisfies  your  primary  requirements,  and  do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  skimping  on  this  purchase. 


Shallow  arch. 

For  crossing  large,  open-water 
expanses.  Boats  with  this  shape 
move  through  the  water  freely, 
while  providing  a predictable 
response  when  you  lean  to  one 
side.  Arched  hulls  also  provide 
this  same  stability  when  struck 
from  the  side  by  waves. 


PFDs 

Choosing  a PFD  (personal  flotation  device,  or  life  jacket) 
is  also  basic  to  a consumer’s  satisfaction  with  a paddling 
experience.  I once  purchased  a PFD  manufactured  with  a 
collar  that  caused  a rash  on  my  neck  if  I were  on  the  water  for 
more  than  a few  hours.  If  you  plan  to  fish  mostly  from  your 
canoe,  you  might  want  a PFD  equipped  with  several  pockets 
to  hold  fishing  gear. 

Visit  the  Commission’s  web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us, 
click  on  “Boating,”  and  then  “Safety  & Education”  for 
information  on  PFDs.O 


Shallow  V. 

Characteristics  like  the  shallow- 
arch  boats,  but  they  ride  a little 
deeper  and  present  slightly  more 
resistance.  Not  for  shallow 
streams. 


Round  honom. 

Should  be  considered  primarily 
by  more  experienced  persons 
intending  to  use  their  crafts  for 
racing. 
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Artist  Fred  Everett  painted  this  pickerel  in  1940. 
Illustration  courtesy  of  Charles  T.  Evans. 
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by  Brian  M.  Wiprud 

Most  Pennsylvania  fly  and  spin  anglers  who’ve  tangled  with 
pickerel  would  probably  say  that  most  of  the  fish’s  diet  is  made 
up  of  smaller  fish,  the  rest  a combination  of  frogs,  tadpoles, 
snakes  and  anything  else  that  moves.  It  might  then  come  as 
a surprise  to  some  anglers  that  at  certain  times,  pickerel 
actually  target  insects  to  the  exclusion  of  other  prey. 

I first  started  investigating  this  idea  when  I devised  a fly 
that  was  meant  to  target  yellow  perch.  Several  perch  I had 
caught  and  cleaned  had  an  abundance  of  these  dark,  half-inch 
to  inch-long  nymphs  in  their  stomachs.  I identified  these 
nymphs  as  alderflies  and  dragonflies,  both  of  which  are 
particularly  active  early  in  spring.  They  are  abundant  in 
Pennsylvania  pickerel  waters  and  throughout  the  Northeast. 
Dragonfly  (odonata)  nymphs  are  fairly  stout  and  bulbous  with 
legs,  a shape  that  doesn’t  suggest  a hairy  or  “buggy”  pattern. 
Alderfly  nymphs  (megaloptera)  have  many  legs  that  go  all  the 
way  up  their  long  torso,  so  a buggy  pattern  seems  to  fit  this 
body  type. 

While  fishing  a school  of  perch,  I would  often  catch  a 
pickerel.  I thought  the  pickerel  were  dogging  the  perch,  trying 
to  pick  off  stragglers — until  I examined  the  contents  of  a 
pickerel’s  stomach,  and  found  90  percent  to  1 00  percent  of  the 
stuff  was  insects.  This  discovery  led  to  a quantum  shift  in 
thinking  and  a question : Could  the  pickerel  actually  have  been 
feeding  on  insects  with  the  perch,  instead  of  eating  the  perch? 

I fish  perch  flies  for  pick- 
erel all  the  time,  and  I know  our 
toothy  friends  like  to  munch 
on  perch.  In  fact,  after  ice-out, 
that’s  the  first  fly  I tie  on,  and  I 
usually  have  good  pickerel  fish- 
ing. As  I studied  this  disparity, 

I found  that  the  perch  flies 
worked  very  well  right  up  to  the 
time  when  the  water  reached 
the  low  to  mid-50s,  after  which 
the  strike  rate  fell  off  If  I 
switched  to  my  nymph  pat- 
tern, however,  I was  quickly 
back  in  business  with  the  pick- 
erel. 

But  how  could  I be  certain 


The  author’s  notion:  At  certain  times,  pickerel  target 
insects  to  the  exclusion  of  other  prey. 

of  this?  To  find  out,  I began  a non-scientific  examination  of 
pickerel  stomach  contents.  T o get  the  results  I was  looking  for, 
I needed  to  see  what  the  stomach  contents  were  at  different 
water  temperatures  and  for  different  sizes  of  fish.  I could 
pump  the  stomachs  of  smaller  fish,  but  with  larger  fish  I 
quickly  realized  that  a minnow  or  frog  wouldn’t  move  into  the 
pump.  The  only  way  to  determine  the  stomach  contents  of 
these  fish  would  be  to  kill  some  fish.  Fortunately,  these  fish  are 


Figure  1.  Pickerel  stomach 
contents,  bugs  vs.  food. 


Numbers  indicate  the 
percentage  of  bugs 
compared  with  other  food. 

Pickerel 
12  to  16  inches* 

Pickerel  to 
21  Inches 

Pickerel  over 
21  inches 

Water  below  50  degrees 

20 

20 

10 

Water  50  to  60  degrees 

00 

90 

50 

Water  60  to  70  degrees 

75 

75 

25 

Water  above  70  degrees 

25 

25 

10 

* The  minimum  legal  size  and  creel  limits  for  pickerel  in  Pennsylvania  waters 
vary.  Consult  the  Summary  of  Fishing  Regulations  & Laws^r  the  minimum 
legal  length  and  creel  limits  of  the  waterways  you  fish. 
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The  author  has  observed  that  as  the  water  warms,  there’s  an  abundance  of  nymphs  at  a time  when  photo-Brian  M.  Wiprud 

panfish  and  gamefish  fry  may  be  smaller  and  less  nutritious  than  insects.  It’s  also  a time  when  alternate 
prey  like  frogs  aren’t  that  active  and  any  tadpoles  are  likely  to  be  tiny. 


generally  not  in  short  supply,  and  pickerel  salad  and  other 
pickerel  recipes  are  good  eating.  Some  fellow  anglers  who  keep 
some  of  their  catches  also  supplied  me  with  extracted  stom- 
achs. 

The  sampling  was  not  large,  especially  in  fish  over  21 
inches.  The  results  are  represented  as  a proportion  of  bugs  vs. 
other  food  (see  Figure  1). 

I discovered  that  pickerel  can  exhibit  a distinct  preference 
for  bugs  at  certain  times.  I suspect  that  in  early  spring,  when 
the  water  is  below  50  degrees,  the  bugs  aren’t  moving  much, 
and  the  only  prey  around  are  baitfish  like  shiners  or  smaller 
gamefish  and  panfish.  Suddenly,  as  the  water  warms,  there’s 
an  abundance  of  nymphs  at  a time  when  the  fry  of  panfish  and 
gamefish  may  be  smaller  and  less  nutritious  than  the  insects. 
It’s  also  a time  when  alternate  prey  like  frogs  aren’t  that  active 
and  any  tadpoles  are  likely  to  be  tiny.  There’s  also  the 
possibility  that  nymphs  require  less  energy  to  catch  and — -who 
knows — maybe  pickerel  like  the  taste? 

As  to  flies,  large,  buggy  patterns,  such  as  Woolly  Buggers, 
are  quite  effective,  though  I like  to  tie  mine  heavier  with  lead 
eyes  and  a bulky  thorax  to  look  more  like  a dragonfly  nymph. 
Don’t  forget  the  flash  material  so  the  fly  gets  noticed.  I find 
synthetic  materials  to  be  more  durable  for  fly  construction, 
and  to  some  degree  a palmered  body  can  be  substituted  with 
chenille. 

Obvious  technical  problems  are  inherent  in  keeping  your 


fly  and  leader  safe  from  a pickerel’s  formidable  teeth.  Espe- 
cially in  the  spring  when  waters  can  be  very  clear,  I find  that 
heavy  leaders  and  wire  tippets  reduce  the  catch  rate  consider- 
ably, especially  if  you’re  targeting  more  than  one  species.  A 2- 
inch  to  3-inch  bite  tippet  of  20-pound  test  is  the  ticket.  I’ve 
found  panfish  and  bass  are  forgiving  of  a bite  tippet  this  sturdy, 
though  after  five  or  six  pickerel,  it  will  become  frazzled  and 
need  changing.  Going  up  to  30-pound  test  affects  the  catch 
rate  of  all  species.  A loop  knot  makes  for  the  perfect  connec- 
tion because  it  lets  the  fly  swing  freely  and  thus  have  more 
action. 

It’s  always  interesting  when  you  find  that  a flsh  you’ve 
taken  for  granted  turns  out  to  be  a bit  more  complex  than  you 
imagined,  and  the  pickerel  falls  into  this  category.  If  you 
already  fly  fish  for  pickerel,  be  sure  to  give  nymphs  a try  at  this 
special  time  of  year.  If  you  have  pickerel  in  your  neck  of  the 
woods  and  haven’t  been  fly  fishing  for  them,  then  you’ve  been 
overlooking  some  fast  action,  and  nymphs  will  make  it  all  the 
faster.  Q 
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Southern  Elk  County  resonates  with  the  names:  Coal 
Hollow,  Dagus  Mines,  Challenge,  Elbon,  Shawmut  and 
Brandy  Camp.  The  names  are  legacies  of  the  past,  of 
coalmine  camps  and  towns.  Today  the  little  villages  are 
backed  by  hill-high  remnants  of  the  industry,  piles  of  rock 
and  coal  refuse  from  the  mines,  though  some  have  been 
reclaimed  to  grass  or  trees. 

The  history  of  the  region  left  its  footprint,  too,  on  the 
waters  that  flowed  over  the  mined  land  and  seeped 
beneath,  to  re-emerge  as  tainted  discharges,  toxic  to  life. 
The  mine  discharges  killed  the  creeks  and  rivers,  until 
scarcely  anyone  remembers  that  earlier  time,  when  the 
waters  held  fish  and  mayflies  danced  above  them. 

Today,  these  northcentral  Pennsylvania  streams  have 
found  champions  to  restore  them.  One  watershed  is 
about  to  make  a big  leap  in  regaining  its  fishery,  and  it’s 
going  to  be  part  of  a unique  plan  aimed  at  making  trout 
angling  better  throughout  the  state. 

After  1 50  years  of  death.  Brandy  Camp  Creek  is  just 
two  years  away  from  living  again,  says  Bill  Sabatose,  of 
Brockport.  Sabatose  has  been  president  of  the  Toby 
Creek  Watershed  Association  since  the  group’s  inception 
more  than  30  years  ago.  Sabatose  is  also  a Fish  & Boat 
Commissioner.  He  brims  with  enthusiasm  now  that  the 
watershed  is  “this  close”  to  restoration. 

“I’ve  been  working  on  this  since  I was  a young  kid, 
just  out  of  the  Army,”  says  Sabatose.  The  Toby  Creek 
watershed  was  found  to  have  113  mine  discharges,  and  all 
but  three  have  now  been  successfully  treated.  Looking 
back  at  what  the  watershed  association  has  accomplished, 
Sabatose  says,  “I  don’t  know  how  we  got  this  done,  but  we 
got  this  done.” 

Perseverance  and  the  willingness  to  try  new  ap- 
proaches are  winning  the  struggle.  The  latest  project  will 
use  simple  ideas  and  sophisticated  technology  to  treat  a 
toxic  coalmine  discharge  into  Brandy  Camp  Creek.  At 


r 
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the  same  time  it  will  create  a trout-raising  facility  that  will  add 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  stocking 
capabilities,  while  reducing  hatchery  effluents.  Sounds  “win- 
win-win”  in  outcome,  and  that’s  the  way  Sabatose  sees  it,  even 
as  revolutionary.  “It’s  out  of  the  box — I keep  repeating  that,” 
he  says,  and  smiles. 

After  150  years  of  death,  Brandy  Camp  Creek  is  just  two 
years  away  from  living  again,  says  Bill  Sabatose  (below). 
Sabatose  has  been  president  of  the  Toby  Creek  Watershed 
Association  since  the  group^s  inception  more  than  30  years 
ago.  He’s  also  a Fish  dr  Boat  Commissioner.  He  brims 
with  enthusiasm  now  that  the  watershed  is  “this  close”  to 
restoration. 
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fhe  Blue  Valley  discharge  is- 
sues from  a deep  mine  portal  along 
Route  219,  north  ol  Brockway. 

Hardly  noticed  by  passersby,  it  slips 
beneath  the  roadway  and  emerges  as 
a deceivingly  clear,  cold  flow. 

Sabatose  dips  a sampling  jar  into  the 
small  stream  and  comes  up  with 
what  looks  like  clean  water,  but  it 
isn  t.  “It’s  lull  ol  iron  in  solution,’’ 
says  Sabatose,  “the  lerrotis  lorm.” 

Dissolved  iron  is  one  ol  the  banes  ol 
coalmine  water. 

The  bottom  ol  the  Blue  Valley 
discharge  How  is  lined  with  Hallow- 
een-orange precipitate.  I’his  is  iron 
as  ferric  hydroxide,  which  lalls  out 
ol  solution  when  water  contacts  oxy- 
gen in  the  air.  The  How  c]tiickly  runs 
to  a small  pond.  This  earlier,  pas- 
sive-treatment ellort  to  get  rid  ol  the 
deadly  iron  was  only  partly  ellective. 

“Not  enough  aeration,”  says  Sabatose.  The  site  looks  unprom-  only  the  construction  in  place,  but  the  result  of  its  work,  trout 


Currently  operating  Brandy  Camp  Creek  Treatment  Facility,  upstream  of  the  Blue 
Valley  site. 


ismg. 


like  something  tried  and  failed.  Brandy  Camp  Creek  again  in  Brandy  Camp  Creek,  with  mayflies  dancing  above  the 


Hows  just  below  the  tainted  impoundment,  innocently  receiv-  water. 

ing  the  still-polluted  water.  The  Brandy  Camp  Creek/Blue  Valley  project  will  have 

But  Sabatose  sees  something  else.  Turning  away  Irom  the  two  components  and,  when  done,  will  be  unique.  The  first 


orange-stained  run  and  the  pond,  he  points  to  a patch  of 
woods  that  extends  toward  the  roadway.  “This  is  where  the 
water  treatment  laciliry  and  hatchery  will  be,”  he  says,  spread- 
ing his  arms  to  indicate  the  expanse.  Already  he  can  see  not 


At  the  end  of  the  indoor  process,  the  water  looks  clean,  and  it  is.  The 
clear  water  on  top  is  going  out  of  the  building  into  a series  of  settling,  or 
"polishing,  ” ponds,  for  the  finishing  touch  before  going  into  Brandy 
Camp  Creek,  truly  clean.  Iron  clumps  drop  through  baffles  and  are 
collected.  Accumulated  iron  residue  stains  the  tank  orange,  but  it  doesn^t 
indicate  unclean  water. 


part  is  a water  treatment  station  that  will  take  the  mine 
discharge  flow  and  clean  it  to  drinking  water  standards,  says 
Sabatose.  The  second  is  a state-of-the-art  recirculating  fish 
culture  facility  that  will  require  far  less  flow  to  produce  trout 
than  a standard  linear  raceway  system,  as 
well  as  reduce  fish  waste  effluent. 

Traditional  trout-raising  facilities 
need  large  volumes  of  high-quality,  con- 
sistently cold  water.  The  water  passes 
through  once  and  leaves  the  site.  A 
recirculating  hatchery  keeps  reusing  the 
flow.  Some  new  water  is  needed  and 
some  must  leave,  carrying  wastes,  but 
the  required  incoming  amount  is  greatly 
decreased.  “We  can  do  it  with  300 
gallons  per  minute,”  says  Sabatose.  The 
Blue  Valley  discharge  has  that,  consis- 
tently. It  also  has  a nearly  constant 
temperature  of  50  degrees,  ideal  for  rais- 
ing trout. 

The  Blue  Valley  discharge  is  alka- 
line, a feature  that  led  Sabatose  to  choose 
it.  Most  coalmine  drainage  is  extremely 
acidic.  The  Blue  Valley  discharge’s  pH 
(a  measure  of  acidity)  is  about  6.  After 
aeration,  which  drives  off  dissolved  car- 
bon dioxide,  the  pH  is  7.8.  The  dis- 
charge is  also  very  low  in  aluminum, 
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another  bugaboo  needing  treatment  at  most  sites.  Manganese 
found  in  the  water  will  be  corrected  chemically  during  treat- 


ment. 


With  temperature  and  water  flow  ensured  for  a recirculat- 
ing hatchery,  the  “only”  remaining  water  quality  hurdle  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  iron.  The  safe  level  of  iron  in  water  used  for 
raising  trout  should  be  less  than  one-tenth  of  a milligram  per 
liter.  The  Blue  Valley  discharge  is  more  than  150  times  that 
mark.  The  iron  problem  is  solvable,  says  Sabatose. 

To  show  how  that  will  be  done,  he  leads  the  way  to  the 
Brandy  Camp  Treatment  Plant,  built  with  DEP  Growing 
Greener  funds,  about  a mile  upstream  on  the  creek.  The  plant 
takes  the  600-gallons-per-minute  flow  of  several  combined 
mine  discharges,  water  with  very  low  pH  (3)  and  high  iron 
content,  and  raises  it  to  drinking  quality.  The  Blue  Valley 
facility  would  operate  similarly. 

At  the  Brandy  Camp  Treatment  Plant,  the  gushing  dis- 
charge is  first  filtered  through  hydrated  lime  in  a tall  tower,  to 
increase  pH.  It  then  runs  into  a building  where  it  is  further 
aerated.  “The  water  turns  blood-red,”  says  Sabatose.  This  is 
iron  coming  out  of  solution.  A liquid  polymer  is  added  that 
“grabs”  and  clumps  the  iron,  which  literally  drops  out  of  the 
water.  In  the  clarifiers,  iron  is  collected  off  the  bottom,  while 
clean  water  is  siphoned  off  the  top.  Sabatose  stops  to  dip  his 
hand  in  the  vat.  This  time  the  clear  water  really  is  clean.  The 
nearly  finished  water  goes  to  outside  settling,  or  “polishing,” 
ponds,  and  then  flows  to  Brandy  Camp  Creek. 

Except  for  the  liming  step,  this  same  technology  will  be  in 
place  at  the  Blue  Valley  site.  The  big  difference  is  that  water 
leaving  after  it’s  been  processed  will  be  put  to  work  in  a trout 
hatchery.  The  hatchery,  too,  will  be  high-tech.  “Biosecure,” 
is  how  Sabatose  describes  it.  “Workers  will  have  to  wear 
booties  and  everything,”  to  keep  the  site  ultra-clean.  Visitors 
won’t  be  able  to  approach  the  circular  fish-raising  tanks,  but 
they  can  observe  from  a viewing  area.  The  number  of  trout 
produced  a year  when  the  fish  culture  facility  is  online  will  be 
200,000,  with  400,000  possible  with  two  egg-hatching  cycles. 
The  facility  will  have  the  capability  not  only  to  incubate  and 
hatch  eggs,  but  also  to  raise  fry  and  fmgerlings,  as  well  as  grow 
trout  to  catchable  size  in  a “growout”  section. 

In  the  end,  what  leaves  the  site  will  be  four  items:  Trout 
for  stocking  for  public  fishing;  clean  water  pouring  into 
Brandy  Camp  Creek;  a pressed  iron  “clay”;  and  solidified  fish 
wastes.  The  last  two  items  are  commodities  incidental  to  the 
water  treatment  and  fish-raising  processes,  but  they  could  be 
valuable  in  their  own  right.  Sabatose  says  that  the  powdered 
metal  and  paint  industries  are  interested  in  the  pressed  iron 
byproduct  of  treatment  plants,  and  the  fish  wastes  can  be 
processed  as  high-quality  fertilizer. 

How  close  to  completion  is  the  hatchery/pollution  treat- 
ment facility?  Sabatose  says  that  groundbreaking  should  take 
place  this  year.  As  far  as  funding,  the  Toby  Creek  Watershed 
Association  has  lots  of  partners.  Involved  with  the  group  are 
the  Pennsylvania  Eish  & Boat  Commission,  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection,  the  U.S.  Environ- 
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Stocked  rainbow  trout  could  come  from  the  new  recirculat- 
ing hatchery.  The  project  cleans  the  creek  for  fishing  and 
produces  the  fish  to  be  caught! 

mental  Protection  Agency’s  Office  of  Surface  Mining,  and  the 
Conservation  fund  freshwater  Institute. 

The  proposed  budget  for  project  implementation  is  $3.76 
million.  The  8-acre  property  has  already  been  purchased  by 
the  watershed  association,  and  the  Freshwater  Institute  con- 
tributed the  project  design.  The  Pennsylvania  Department  ol 
Environmental  Protection  has  committed  a $1.1  million 
Growing  Greener  grant,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  applied  for  a $ 1 .3  million  EPA  Watershed  Initiative 
grant.  In  the  capital  budget  bill  signed  last  fall,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  & Boat  Commission  was  authorized  to  spend  $1.6 
million  on  the  project. 

By  bringing  fishing  back  to  Brandy  Camp  Creek  and 
improving  water  quality  downstream  in  Little  Toby  Creek 
and  the  Clarion  River,  the  project  is  expected  to  have  a positive 
economic  effect  of  $8  million  annually.  Little  Toby  Creek  is 
especially  poised  to  add  immeasurably  to  public  recreation.  It 
flows  for  10  miles  through  State  Game  Lands  54  and  44  and 
has  a bicycle/hiking  trail  alongside  it. 

The  project  could  also  point  the  way  for  improvements  in 
how  water  is  used  and  effluents  are  handled  at  other  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  fish  culture  facilities.  Sabatose  says  he 
envisions  satellite  recirculating  units  around  the  state,  not 
necessarily  on  water  that  is  degraded.  Rick  Hoopes,  Director 
of  the  Commission  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  sees  the  recirculating 
concept  mainly  integrated  into  the  way  trout  are  raised  at 
Commission  hatcheries,  as  these  are  upgraded. 

Sabatose  stops  at  a bridge  below  the  DEP  treatment  plant 
at  Brandy  Camp,  peering  into  the  water.  It’s  a little  off-color, 
but  that’s  from  rain  the  evening  before,  not  coalmine  pollut- 
ants. He’s  excited  by  what  he  sees.  “This  water  is  probablv 
neutral  for  the  first  time  in  over  a hundred  years,”  he  says,  the 
chemist  in  him  speaking.  “This  is  the  best  I’ve  ever  seen  it.” 
Then  he  looks  down-flow  to  where  the  creek  corners  out  ol 


sight,  but  his 


vision 


doesn’t  stop  there.  It  goes  to  the  B1 


Lie 


Valley  discharge  corrected,  to  the  last  contaminations  cleaned 
up.  It  goes  all  the  way  to  the  luture.O 
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Use  this  information  to  estimate  the 
weight  of  your  catch  after  measuring  a 
fish’s  length.  This  information  was  com- 
piled from  statewide  lists  of  surveyed 
waterways,  so  predicted  weights  are  state- 
wide averages.  All  weights  are  estimates 
in  pounds. 

Cut  out  or  photocopy  this  page  and 
stash  it  in  your  tackle  box  or  fishing  vest! 
Be  sure  to  include  the  Weight-Length 
Estimator  Part  I,  which  appeared  in  the 
January/February  2003  PA&B. 


Muskellunge 


Purebred 

Tiger 

Inches 

Weight 

Weight 

30 

8.1 

7.7 

31 

9.1 

8.6 

32 

10.1 

9.6 

33 

11.3 

10.7 

34 

12.5 

11.9 

35 

13.8 

13.1 

36 

15.2 

14.5 

37 

16.8 

15.9 

38 

18.4 

17.4 

39 

20.1 

19.1 

40 

22.0 

20.8 

41 

24.0 

22.7 

42 

26.1 

24.7 

43 

28.3 

26.8 

44 

30.6 

29.0 

45 

33.1 

31.3 

46 

35.8 

33.8 

47 

38.6 

36.4 

48 

41.5 

39.2 

49 

44.6 

42.1 

50 

47.9 

45.1 

51 

51.3 

48.3 

52 

54.9 

51.7 

American  Shad 
(gravid  females) 


Inches 

Weight 

17 

2.59 

18 

3.15 

19 

3.27 

20 

3.63 

21 

3.98 

22 

4.58 

23 


4.82 


Trout 


Northern  Pike 

Inches  Weight 

Inches 

Brown 

Weight 

Rainbow 

Weight 

Brook 

Weight 

7 

0.14 

0.15 

0.13 

24 

5.1 

8 

0.22 

0.22 

0.21 

25 

5.9 

9 

0.29 

0.29 

0.29 

26 

6.7 

10 

0.40 

0.38 

0.39 

27 

7.7 

11 

0.52 

0.51 

0.53 

28 

8.7 

12 

0.67 

0.65 

0.69 

29 

9.8 

13 

0.83 

0.88 

1.00 

30 

11.0 

14 

1.06 

1.11 

1.33 

31 

12.3 

15 

1.33 

1.31 

1.87 

32 

13.7 

16 

1.65 

1.62 

2.14 

33 

15.3 

17 

1.94 

1.90 

2.59 

34 

16.9 

18 

2.35 

2.13 

3.19 

35 

18.7 

19 

2.83 

2.60 

36 

20.6 

20 

3.39 

3.45 

37 

22.6 

21 

3.94 

3.63 

38 

24.8 

22 

4.26 

3.80 

39 

27.1 

23 

4.92 

40 

29.6 

24 

5.70 

41 

32.2 

25 

5.73 

42 

35.0 

26 

5.95 

27 

6.19 

Rock  Bass 


Inches 

Weight 

4 

0.1 

5 

0.1 

6 

0.2 

7 

0.4 

8 

0.5 

9 

0.8 

10 

1.0 

11 

1.4 

12 

1.8 

13 

2.3 

14 

2.9 

15 


3.6 
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The  strong  competition  in  the  2002  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion Photography  Contest  led  the  judges  to  select  first-, 
second-  and  third-place  winners,  and  one  honorable-mention 
winner,  in  five  categories,  for  a total  of  20  winning  entries.  The 
competition  included  193  entries,  some  21  percent  more 
entries  this  year  than  in  last  year’s  contest. 

First-,  second-  and  third-place  winners  received  a certifi- 
cate, the  limited-edition  2002  trout  stamp  patch  and  the 
limited-edition  2002  nongame  species  patch  (five-lined  skink) . 
Honorable-mention  winners  received  a certificate  and  the 
limited-edition  2002  nongame  species  patch. 

Thanks  to  the  judges  for  their  time  and  expertise:  Educa- 
tional Media  Services  Manager  Ted  Walke,  Aquatic  Resources 


Education  Program  Alanager  Carl  Richardson,  Commission 
graphic  artist  Ron  Kuhn  and  PA&B  editor  Art  Michaels.  Hats 
oil  also  to  Bureau  ol  Boating  & Education  stall  members 
Sandy  Patrick  and  Patti  Copp  for  assisting  with  the  contest 
organization  and  winner  notification. 

Winning  entries  may  appear  in  luture  issues  of  PA&B, 
and  in  other  publications,  exhibits  and  projects.  Winning 
entries  also  appear  on  the  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us. 

Check  page  3 1 for  the  2003  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Photography  Contest  rules  and  entr)"  form,  and  note  the  new 
categories! 


Invertebrates 


1st  Place:  Harry  Watts,  Harrisburg, 

dragonfly. 


2nd  Place:  John  A.  Sarnosky,  Blairsville,  Blairsville,  damselfly. 

dragonfly. 


Honorable  Mention:  J. 

Rodney  Broadwater, 
Chambersburg,  dragonfly. 
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Seasonal  Fishing 
and/or  Boating 


1st  Place:  Louis  N.  Ammon, 
Verona,  Laurel  Hill  Lake  Spillway 
(Laurel  Hill  Creek),  Laurel  Hill 
State  Park,  Somerset  County. 


Family  Fishing 
and/or  Boating 


1st  Place:  Wilbur  G.  Lightell,  Pitts- 
burgh, boating  with  grandsons  Dillon 
and  Andy  on  Lake  Arthur,  Moraine 
State  Park,  Butler  County. 


Reptiles  and 
Amphibians 


1st  Place:  Gregg  Rinkus,  Franklin, 

bullfrog,  French  Greek,  Venango 
Gounty. 
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2nd  Place:  Eric  Lundy,  Rebersburg,  ice  fishing  at 
Poe  Valley  Lake,  Poe  Valley  State  Park,  Centre 
County. 


3rd  Place:  Louis  N.  Ammon, 
Verona,  North  Pier,  Presque 
Isle  State  Park,  Erie  Counrv^ 


Honorable  Mention:  David 
Milanak,  Vandergrih,  steelhead 
fishing  at  Elk  Creek,  Erie  County. 


2nd  Place:  Fred  Hemsley, 

Greentown,  fishing  with  grand- 
sons Alex  and  Dan  at  Tanglwood 
Lake,  Pike  County. 


3rd  Place:  Eric  Lundy,  Rebersburg,  ice 
fishing  with  children  Jacob  and  Emma 
at  Poe  Valley  Lake,  Poe  Valley  State 
Park,  Centre  County. 


Honorable  Mention:  Tom 

Dolensky,  Akron,  OH,  fishing 
with  son  Tommy  at  Six  Mile 
Run,  Centre  Count}". 


2nd  Place:  Adam  Davis,  West  Chester,  eastern 
American  toad,  Delaware  Water  Gap  National 
Recreation  Area,  Pike  County. 


3rd  Place:  LouisN.  Ammon,  Verona, 
Massasauga  rattlesnake,  Jennings  En- 
vironmental Education  Center,  But- 
ler County. 


Honorable  Mention:  Jeff 

Holmes,  Lansdale,  eastern  box 
turtle.  Peace  Valley  Park,  Bucks 
County. 
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Fishing  and 
Boating  Resources 


1st  Place:  Louis  N.  Ammon,  Verona, 
Slippery  Rock  Creek,  McConnell’s  Mill 
State  Park,  Lawrence  County. 


2nd  Place:  Mr.  & Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Bugbee,  Petersburg,  Little  Juniata  River, 
Huntingdon  County. 


3rd  Place:  JoeBalsamo,  Pittsburgh,  Clarion  River,  Forest  County. 


Honorable  Mention:  Robert  E. 

Checker,  Lebanon,  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Area,  State 
Game  Lands  #46,  Lancaster  County. 
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2003  PFBC  Photography  Contest 

PICTURE  THIS!  Your  photograph  in  Pennsylvania  Angler  & 
Boater  Magazine,  in  Commission  publications,  on  the 
Commission's  web  site  and  on  Commission  exhibits! 


The  2003  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  Photography  Contest  is 
intended  to  foster  a greater 
appreciation  for  Pennsylvania's 
fishing  and  boating,  and  aquatic 
resources. 

Contest  winners  will  receive  a 
certificate,  the  limited-edition  2003 
trout  stamp  patch  and  the  limited- 
edition  2003  nongame  species  patch. 
Honorable  mention  winners  will 
receive  a certificate  and  the  limited- 
edition  year  2003  nongame  species 
patch. 

Winning  entries  and  honorable 
mentions  may  appear  in  a contest 
feature  article  in  a future  issue  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater.  All 
entries  may  also  be  used  elsewhere 
in  the  magazine,  on  the  magazine's 
cover,  in  Commission  publications,  on 
the  Commission's  web  site,  and  in 
Commission  exhibits  and  other 
projects. 

The  contest  will  run  from  May 
2003  through  December  2003. 


Rules 

• The  contest  is  open  to  amateur  photographers  (anyone  who  makes  less  than  half 
one's  annual  income  from  taking  and/or  selling  photographs). 

• Commission  employees  and  volunteers  and  their  immediate  family  members  are 
not  eligible. 

• Entries  must  be  original  works  taken  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  must  have  been 
taken  by  the  person  entering  the  contest. 

• Entries  must  also  show  adherence  to  Pennsylvania  fishing  and  boating  laws  and 
regulations. 

• In  photographs  all  boaters,  and  anglers  in  boats,  must  be  wearing  properly  fitted, 
buttoned  and  zipped  lifejackets. 

• Entrants  are  responsible  for  securing  photo  releases  from  identifiable  subjects. 

• Entrants  may  submit  only  mounted  35mm  color  slides,  color  prints  in  sizes 

3 y/'xb",  4"x6",  5"x7",  or  8"xl0",  or  unmounted  medium-format  and  large-format 

transparencies. 

• All  submissions  must  be  in  color-no  black-and-white  photos. 

• No  mounted,  over-matted,  framed  or  glassed  prints  will  be  accepted. 

• Retouched  or  electronically  manipulated  entries  are  not  allowed. 

• Please  do  not  send  negatives  or  digital  files. 

• Each  photo  must  include  the  entrant's  name,  address,  phone  number,  location  of 
the  photograph,  species  identification  (if  applicable),  and  category,  in  addition  to  a 
fully  completed  official  entry  form  on  this  page  for  each  category  entered. 

• Participants  are  limited  to  a total  of  two  entries  per  category.  Multiple  submis- 
sions are  allowed,  as  long  as  entrants  submit  no  more  than  two  items  per  category. 

• The  Pennsylvania  Pish  & Boat  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  digitize  and  use 
all  submissions  for  publishing,  illustration.  World  Wide  Web  display,  advertising,  trade, 
exhibitry  and  promotion,  or  any  other  use  in  any  medium  for  any  purpose  without 
compensation. 

• Winning  entries  (1st,  2nd  or  3rd  place)  from  previous  Commission  photography 
contests  are  not  eligible. 

Entrants  who  want  their  materials  returned  must  include  a self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  with  the  right  amount  of  postage  and  appropriate  packaging  to  safeguard 
materials.  Submissions  that  do  not  include  return  envelopes  and  postage  will  not  be 
returned. 


Photo  Contest  Entry  Form 


Complete  this  form  with  each  entry  and  mail  to:  PFBC  Photo 
Contest,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17106-7000.  The  deadline  for  the  Commission's  re- 
ceiving entries  is  December  31,  2003. 

Please  Print  Clearly 

Entrant's  Name: 


Address:. 
City: 


_State:_ 


Zip:. 


Phone: 


www.f1sh.state.pa.us 


Categories 

□ 1.  Seasonal  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

(main  focus  on  activity  with  seasonal  backgrounds  (snow, 
ice,  fall  leaves,  etc.) 

□ 2.  Family  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

(emphasis  on  two  or  more  family  members) 

□ 3.  Young  Anglers  and/or  Boaters 

(main  subject  anglers  or  boaters  less  than  16 
years  old) 

□ 4.  Fishing  and  Boating  Resources 

(primarily  waterway  scenic  emphasis) 

□ 5.  Reptiles,  Amphibians,  Invertebrates 

(animal  closeups  or  photos  with  the  animals  as  the 
primary  subject) 


E-mail  (if  available):. 
Date: 


Signature: 


I received  this  form  from  (check  one): 

□ PA&B  magazine 

□ the  Commission's  web  site 

□ Photo  dealer 

□ Other  (specify) 


This  form  may  be  photocopied. 


Streamside  Reflections 


by  Bob  Sopchick 

illustrations  by  the  author 

V.. 


Dream  the  Dark  Water 

The  branches  of  the  red  mulberry  trees  bor- 
dering the  creek  arc  with  the  weight  of  scores 
of  blackbirds,  catbirds,  robins  and  mocking- 
birds that  have  come  to  feed  on  the  opening 
fruit.  The  usually  serene  stretch  of  water  is 
alive  with  their  frantic  comings  and  goings. 
After  feeding,  the  birds  rest  briefly  in  the  trees 
across  the  creek.  They  quickly  digest  the  sweet 
fruit  and  then  cross  to  gorge  again.  A mixed 
flock  sunbathes  on  the  sun- warmed  rocks  jut- 
ting from  the  creek. 


Driftwood  logs,  stumps  and  rocky  shores  are  splashed 
with  purple  droppings,  the  rocks  in  the  creek  spattered  with 
indigo  rosettes.  Within  the  droppings  are  undigested  seeds, 
and  now  a secondary  harvest  is  begun,  a secretive  harvest  under 
cover  of  night.  Mice  congregate  along  the  creek  to  gather  the 
seeds,  and  where  there  are  mice,  predators  follow. 

In  the  darkness,  huge  carnivorous  brown  trout  cruise 
along  the  cut  banks  and  near  the  stepping-stone  rocks.  Some 
mice  venture  out  onto  the  rocks  in  search  ol  seeds.  A deer 
mouse  crosses  on  a branch  that  spans  the  shore  with  a nearby 
rock,  and  is  immediately  followed  by  a weasel.  The  mouse 
leaps  into  the  water  and  swims  to  the  next  stone.  The  chase  is 
on,  and  is  repeated  from  rock  to  rock.  The  weasel  grabs  the 
mouse  by  its  hindquarters  and  both  suddenly  disappear  in  a 
frothy  eruption  cleaved  by  the  gaping  maw  of  a hook-jawed 
brown  trout. 

An  angler  sits  and  listens.  He  recognizes  the  sounds  made 
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by  feeding  browns.  He  is  patient,  and  lets  the  pool  settle.  The 
reflection  of  a meteor  flashes  and  dies  in  the  placid  water.  He 
knows  this  water  well,  and  casts  his  mousyoffering  just  slightly 
upstream.  Then  he  brings  it  gently  cross-stream  along  the 
rocks  in  the  subtle  action  of  a swimming  mouse.  Another  great 
trout  stirs.  It  hunts  by  sight,  shifting  to  deeper  water,  allowing 
it  to  watch  the  largest  area  of  water  surface  within  its  cone  of 
vision.  It  courses  slowly  left  and  right  and  then  rises,  following 
the  tiny  wake,  and  with  a burst  of  speed  thrusts  to  a point  in 
front  of  the  wake,  precisely  intercepting  the  swimming  mouse. 

The  night  goes  electric  as  both  angler  and  fish  react 
instantly  to  the  sudden  weight.  The  reel  buzzes  like  a rattler. 
The  trout  strains  and  zigzags  and  runs,  seeking  sanctuary 
under  a cut  bank.  It  races  and  heaves  for  deep  water,  but  with 
each  frenzied  effort  is  maneuvered  slightly  toward  the  gravel 
bed,  then  is  skillfully  coaxed  a bit  more  until  its  weight  furrows 
the  loose  gravel  where  it  is  beached.  The  angler  estimates  it  to 
be  about  23  inches.  Of  the  three  fish  he  has  taken  this  night, 
this  is  the  largest.  He  returns  the  fish  to  the  dark  avenue. 

The  angler  rests  on  a tilted  log,  enveloped  by  the  comfort- 
able folds  of  night.  A screech  owl  whistles,  and  he  whistles 
back.  They  exchange  quavering  peals  of  that  ancient  song,  and 
then  together  whistle  the  familiar  refrain — a low  tremolo — 
and  the  owl  is  gone.  The  angler  leaves  the  somber  pool.  He 
is  tired,  and  feels  that  he  has  intruded  enough  this  lovely  night. 

Here  in  the  night  he  is  but  an 
anonymous  interloper,  a hitch  in  the 
workings  of  things;  a subtle  presence 
briefly  tethered  by  line  and  hook  to  the 
ever-flowing  continuum  of  life  in  these 
dark  waters.  He  seeks  neither  domin- 
ion nor  victory,  desiring  only  through 
his  artful  offerings  the  simple  measure 
of  knowing  a wild  thing  better. 

Two  days  later  the  angler  returns 
to  the  creek.  It  is  well  after  midnight 
when  he  walks  down  through  the  woods 
under  a horned  moon.  He  leaves  a 
broken  trail  of  foxfire  in  the  leaves,  like 
old  light  uncovered  from  a dimmer 
time.  Heavy,  cool  air  lays  in  the  belly 
of  the  hollow.  He  startles  a deer  that 
splashes  across  the  creek.  It  snorts 
loudly  for  several  minutes  from  a hem- 
lock grove  and  then  angles  up  the  hill 
and  snorts  again.  He  waits,  fine-tun- 
ing his  senses  to  the  nuances  of  night; 
eyes  gaining  purchase  fractionally,  ears 
turned  up  a notch.  From  the  ridge 
above  comes  a sudden  searing  screech 
of  catgut  on  taught  strings  as  a trio  of 
coyotes  makes  a little  night  music. 

Swarms  of  fireflies  rise  and  blink  in 
luminous  synchronism.  Silver  shards 
of  moon  dance  in  the  riffles.  Bats  dip 


and  arc  across  the  velvety  dome,  occasionally  furrowing  a pool. 
He  wonders  if  a large  trout  has  ever  caught  a bat,  and  imagines 
that  somewhere  it  must  have  happened.  He  wonders  then  it 
anyone  had  ever  witnessed  such  a thing. 

He  catches  one  large  fish  that  night  that  fights  like  a 
bobcat  caught  in  a snare.  It  is  pale  and  heavily  spotted.  Once, 
years  before,  at  gray  light  he  saw  a bobcat  walk  down  a log  and 
out  onto  a gravel  bar  to  drink.  It  looked  around,  crouched  and 
gently  lapped  the  water,  and  then  dissolved  into  the  mist.  He 
thought  how  alike  are  the  bobcat  and  the  big  trout.  Golden- 
flanked  and  spotted,  they  flow  smoothly  through  the  tumbled 
topography  of  the  hollow.  They  move  mostly  at  dark, 
probing,  listening,  ever  watchful.  During  the  daylight  they  lay 
up  under  dark  ledges.  Both  range  for  miles  in  search  of  prey, 
drifting  within  the  same  frame  of  night,  in  the  same  landscape 
but  in  different  mediums,  bound  one  to  the  other  by  the 
predator’s  doctrine. 

He  was  introduced  to  night  fishing  for  the  heavyweight 
browns  by  an  uncle,  gone  these  few  years  now,  who  suffered 
from  macular  degeneration,  an  affliction  that  would  leave  only 
a trace  of  vision  in  one  eye.  After  the  diagnosis,  his  uncle 
devoted  much  time  to  learning  several  waters  intimately, 
places  he  could  later  visualize  in  detail.  All  were  waters  that 
from  time  to  time  were  the  hunting  grounds  of  big  trout.  He 
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fished  mostly  at  night  as  a prelude  to  the  oncoming  darkness. 

His  uncle  had  been  a former  district  justice,  a stern  and 
formal  man  with  little  patience  for  small  talk.  The  advancing 
affliction  and  his  growing  reliance  on  others  wore  down  that 
veneer,  however,  and  as  his  outer  world  dimmed,  an  inner 
light  burned  all  the  brighter,  revealing  a man  who  fairly  glowed 
with  good  humor  and  warm  enthusiasm. 

They  fished  together  often,  and  he  was  astonished  at  his 
uncle’s  prowess,  and  that  he  required  such  little  assistance;  the 
changing  of  a fly,  perhaps,  or  a little  help  when  he  was  really 
hung  up.  Whenever  he  beached  a large  trout  he  appreciated 
a description  of  it,  curious  to  know  if  it  was  as  he  pictured  it. 

“Tell  me  about  the  fish,”  the  judge  would  say. 

He  would  then  describe  the  trout 
to  his  uncle  in  detail:  If  it  was  male 
or  female,  an  estimate  of  its  length 
and  girth,  its  general  color  and  con- 
dition, the  size  and  density  of  its 
spots,  the  span  of  its  dorsal  fin. 

His  uncle  thought  himself  accu- 
rate at  judging  the  weight  of  big  fish 
because  of  his  familiarity  with  the 
nine-pound  heft  of  his  dog,  a di- 
minutive Boston  terrier  named  Ray. 

As  he  released  the  fish  he  would 
always  say:  “Now  that’s  a fine-look- 
ing trout,”  and  then  he  would  tell  its 
weight,  “a  couple  pounds  lighter 
than  Ray.” 

The  j udge  did  not  want  an  exact 
measurement  of  the  fish,  nor  did  he 
keep  a stream  journal  or  any  records, 
and  never  appeared  in  a single  tro- 
phy photo.  He  thought  that  his 
uncle  probably  had  enough  of  record- 
keeping and  documentation  from 
his  days  in  the  courtroom,  and  fur- 
ther, the  measuring  and  weighing  of 
such  a noble  wild  creature  was,  to  his  sensibilities,  somewhat 
rude. 

Usually  when  they  were  done  fishing,  his  uncle  would  be 
reluctant  to  leave  the  stream.  He  would  always  want  to  linger 
and  talk.  For  him  the  night  was  a great  equalizer;  here  he  was 
on  level  footing  with  the  sighted.  He  had  become  a true  citizen 
of  night.  They  talked  sometimes  until  the  first  towhee  stirred. 

“I  think  I’m  seeing  a lot  more  here  than  I actually  can,”  his 
uncle  said.  “I  can’t  see  much  with  what  little  sight  I have  in  my 
right  eye,  so  I’m  probably  imagining  the  rest,  but  it  doesn’t 
make  any  difference.  Whether  I see  it  out  there  or  imagine  it, 
it  exists  and  I know  it’s  there  and  that’s  all  that  matters. 

“Just  sitting  here  I can  see  the  jagged  edge  of  those  pines 
against  the  sky,  and  the  pale  dead  ones  leaning  amongst  them. 
And  goodness,  the  stars.  All  those  stars.  And  there  are  colors. 
The  night  holds  many  colors,  but  you  really  have  to  think  color 
to  see  them.  Deep  reddish-browns  and  greenish-browns  and 


all  kinds  of  earthy  greens  and  rich  indigo  and  several  shades  of 
black,  and  more  blues  than  I can  name.  The  dark  evens  things 
out — everything  seems  fresh  and  pristine,  unblemished.  The 
imagined  dark  is  like  those  wonderful  night  scenes  in  old 
cowboy  movies  when  everything  looked  like  the  most  perfect 
night  you’ve  ever  seen.  Just  beautiful.  That’s  because  they 
filmed  night  scenes  in  broad  daylight  with  a tinted  filter. 
That’s  how  this  hollow  and  the  creek  and  the  trout  appear  to 
my  imagination,  like  those  old  movies.  I can  see  all  that  here. 
Back  home,  nothing. 

“The  sounds  and  the  smells  are  so  different  now,  too.  I can 
hear  a flying  squirrel  land  on  a hemlock  bough,  and  I never 
heard  that  before.  And  there’s  a hiccup  in  that  chute  in  the 

next  pool  up — it’s  not  steady  like 
you  would  think,  every  seven  sec- 
onds a beat  is  missing.  Listen. 
And  the  smell  of  this  place.  Moss 
and  pines  and  sweet  fern  and  the 
spice  of  the  water.  With  all  the 
sprouting  and  living  and  dying 
every  minute  of  every  day  you’d 
think  it  would  have  a rankness 
about  it,  but  it  doesn’t.  It’s  the 
smell  of  time  itself,  time  long  gone, 
or  stalled  here,  or  yet  to  come.” 
And  so  they  fished  and  talked 
of  such  things,  as  the  nights  and 
days  and  years  drifted  on,  like  leaves 
on  the  water,  some  snagging  on 
twigs,  others  pooling  in  the  shal- 
lows, yet  others  sinking  and  rising, 
but  always  floating  on,  until  there 
were  only  a few  yet  to  come. 

HE  LOCATED  A REALLY 
LINE  TROUT,  a muscular  brute 
that  he  lost  and  was  glad  that  he 
did.  A great  dark  fish  that  was  the 
noble  of  a lovely  pool,  laid  up  within  the  inner  ward  of  a castle 
of  boulders  with  rising  turrets  and  ramparts  of  sunken  logs. 

His  uncle  harbored  a secret  desire  to  catch  a fish  that  was 
28  inches.  He,  who  abhorred  the  ignoble  measurement  of  the 
trout  he  so  respected,  let  slip  once  that  he  thought  he  might 
never  catch  a fish  that  large.  Now,  with  the  lair  of  the  big 
brown  located,  that  could  change.  He  coaxed  his  uncle  to  fish 
yet  one  more  night. 

At  first,  the  old  angler  was  a bit  unsteady  in  the  unfamiliar 
water,  but  he  felt  safe  with  his  nephew  at  his  elbow  for  support. 
A barred  owl  hooted  from  one  shore  and  then  crossed  on  silent 
wings  to  the  other  and  hooted  again.  “Who-cooks-for-you? 
Who-cooks-for-yoti-all?”  It  was  as  if  the  owl  were  heralding 
the  trout  to  begin  their  feeding.  The  noble  brown  sent  out  a 
knight  errant  in  his  stead,  for  the  first  trout  of  the  evening  was 
a lean  two-footer.  An  hour  later  they  beached  its  twin. 

Several  hours  passed.  Nothing  moved  in  the  woods  or  the 
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sky  or  the  water.  Only  the  water  moved.  The  old  angler  lelt 
the  water  and  the  pressure  of  the  cool  air  around  him.  He  felt 
the  pulse  of  the  creek,  of  the  night.  Then  he  could  see  the  pool, 
and  his  casts  were  sure  and  confident  and  on  target.  The  water 
arced  white  from  behind  the  floating  Muddler,  like  a curved 
blade  slicing  savagely  through  black  silk.  The  big  trout  rolled 
and  streaked  and  charged  back,  and  then  catapulted  toward  his 
rocky  bastion,  but  with  some  agile  maneuvering  and  skillful 
rod  work,  the  trout  was  soon  resigned  to  the  gravel,  clicking  its 
jaws. 


inch  trout? 

“Yes  he  was,  your  honor.  Twenty-eight  inches.  More 
than  twenty-seven,  less  than  twenrv'-nine.” 

“And  you’re  not  just  trs'ing  to  make  an  old  man  feel 
good?” 

“No  sir.” 

“Well,  you  did.” 

When  they  got  back  to  the  truck,  Ray  the  terrier  perked 
up.  They  drove  home,  his  uncle  nodding,  fie  awoke  after  a 
while  and  said,  “Now  let’s  talk  about  how  much  that  fish 


“Tell  me  about 
him,”  said  his  uncle. 

“The  big 
hooked  jaw  gives 
him  lots  of  attitude. 

He’s  covered  with 
spots  big  as  old 
black  coins.  And 
he’s  dark  on  top. 

Shadowy.  Lots  of 
gold  on  the  sides, 
though.  Cornbread 
gold.  He’s  the  big- 
gest trout  you  ever 
caught.  I know  you 
don’t  like  this  but 
I’m  laying  out  a tape 
along  him  if  he’ll 
just  straighten  out. 

I got  twenty-seven. 

Wait,  I think  he’s 
more  than  twenty- 
eight.  Here,  let  me 
raise  him  a bit.  My, 
he’s  heavy.” 

In  a sudden  fu- 
rious scattering  of 
gravel  the  trout  shot 
away.  Gone. 

“Let’s  stay  a while  ifyou  don’t  mind,”  said  his  uncle.  They 
were  quiet  then  for  a long  while,  listening  to  the  pines  whisper 
to  one  another.  “Twenty-eight  inches  you  say?” 

“Twenty-eight,  yes.” 

The  judge  cleared  his  throat  and  spoke  in  his  former 
judicious  voice.  “Let’s  back  up  here  a bit.  You  said,  ‘I  got 
twenty-seven.  Wait,  I think  he’s  more  than  twenty-eight.’” 

“It  looked  to  be  more  than  twenty-eight,  but  he  was 
snaking  around  a little.” 

His  uncle,  his  honor,  the  district  court  justice,  was  press- 
ing for  clarity.  He  wanted  an  absolute.  “Well,  what  I’m 
getting  from  you  about  this  fish  that  you  decided  to  measure 
with  your  little  tape,  is  that  I caught  a trout  that  was  definitely 
twenty-seven  inches,  but  appeared  to  you  for  a brief  second  to 
be  almost  wenty-nine  inches.  Now,  how  am  I to  rule  on  this? 
Was  it,  or  was  it  not,  in  your  expert  opinion,  a twenty-eight 


weighed.  Heavier  than  little  old  Ray  here?  You  know  he’s  ten 
pounds  now?” 

“Heavier  than  Ray.” 

“Really?” 

“I  think  so.” 

“That’s  a fine  trout,  then.  And  a good  night.” 

“A  very  good  night.” 

WHAT  HE  MISSED  MOST  about  fishing  with  his 
uncle  was  the  streamside  conversation  after  the  fishing  was 
done.  He  would  always  linger  alone,  and  the  pines  and  riffles 
spoke  to  him  now  in  those  same  soft  tones.  And  then,  carried 
on  the  dark  current,  came  the  scent  of  time  itself,  swirling 
briefly  in  this  dusky  amphitheater,  in  this  timeless  ward,  and 
then  flowing  on.  O 
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Thank  Goodness  for 
Marlene,  Gail,  Vickie, 
Michele,  Bonnie  and  Barh! 


by  Terry  Brady 

They  have  fielded  complaints  on  everything  from  snakes  in  the 
bathtub  to  frogs  croaking  too  loudly  at  night.  They  have  heard 
just  about  every  reason  why  someone  had  to  know  the  exact 
day,  time  and  place  a trout  stream  was  to  be  stocked  inseason. 
With  your  help,  they  have  sometimes  aided  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  poachers  and  polluters.  They  are  a virtual  font  of 
knowledge  of  fishing  and  boating  laws  that  is  tapped  daily  by 
the  public  and  their  co-workers.  They  are  “people”  people, 
whose  daily  rewards  are  measured  in  a warm  “thank  you,”  or 
a compliment  for  a job  well-done. 

You  probably  have  talked  to  them.  They  may  have  been 
your  first  contact  with  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  espe- 
cially if  you’ve  had  a pressing  question  about  fishing,  boating 
or  aquatic  life  in  Pennsylvania.  The  annual  Summary  of 
Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws  leads  you  to  this  select  group  by 
identifying  the  agency’s  six  regional  headquarters  and  the 
counties  they  include. 

Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement  Director  Tom  Kamerzel  says 
their  jobs  encompass  a lot  more  than  their  titles. 


“They  work  very,  very  hard  hours,”  he  said.  “They  are  on 
the  front  line,  dealing  with  the  public,  whether  it’s  a complaint 
about  a snake  in  the  basement  or  a question  on  a boating  law.” 
Kamerzel  said  the  six  women  are  the  backbone  of  each  of 
the  six  law  enforcement  regional  headquarters,  which  he 
oversees.  Collectively,  the  regional  secretaries  bring  more  than 
55  years  of  experience  to  their  offices.  Monday  through  Friday 
they  answer  a daily  average  of  35  to  50  phone  calls.  Each  office 
oversees  and  processes  expenses  and  other  paperwork  for  some 
1 5 fulltime  waterways  conservation  officers  and  as  many  as  50 
deputies.  They  monitor  field  radios  while  tackling  a mound 
of  paperwork.  They  are  proficient  at  doing  what  seems  like  1 2 
things  at  one  time. 

And  they  love  what  they  are  doing. 

“The  people,  that’s  what  I enjoy  most  about  this  job,”  said 
Marlene  Gilmore-Luben,  speaking  from  her  Northwest  Re- 
gion office  in  Meadville,  Crawford  County.  “Em  very  much 
a people  person,  and  I enjoy  law  enforcement,  working  with 
the  staff,  and  helping  people,  answering  their  questions. 
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Marlene  Gilmore-Luben,  Northwest  Region 

But  help  is  often  elusive,  Gilmore-Luben  admits,  for  the 
telephone  caller  with  the  always  pressing,  often  bizarre  re- 
quests for  information.  She  remembers  the  caller  with  a pet 
wood  turtle: 

“This  woman  was  quite  concerned  that  her  pet  turtle 
was  constipated.  She  had  been  feeding  it  lettuce  and 
hamburger  and  now  she  was  at  her  wit’s  end.” 

What  to  do?  How  about  letting  the  turtle  go?  “I 
suggested  that  but  she  wanted  no  part  of  it.  Then  I 
suggested  some  vegetable  oil  in  the  hamburger.” 

The  calls,  said  Gilmore-Luben,  just  keep  coming: 
Nuisance  geese,  birds  tangled  in  fishing  line,  “My  child  was 
just  bitten  by  a water  snake — what  should  I do?” 

Deadlines,  like  the  phone  calls,  are  always  there,  too. 
Payrolls,  expenses  and  paperwork  do  not  stop  when  the 
busy  boating  season  and  trout  stocking  months  begin.  Nor 
does  the  pressure. 

“It  can  be  very  stressful  at  times,  but  it’s  very  rewarding, 
too,”  said  the  Northwest  Region  secretary. 

Personal,  intangible  bonuses  come  regularly,  she  said, 
when  callers  report  littering  and  other  environmental  abuse. 

“I  think  people  are  getting  very  much  more  environmen- 
tally aware  of  their  surroundings,”  said  Gilmore-Luben.  “Es- 
pecially littering.  They  are  really  offended  by  that — the  fact 
that  people  are  littering  where  they  are  fishing.” 

Calls  are  also  sometimes  heart-wrenching.  Vickie  Negley, 


Vickie  Negley,  Southcentral  Region 


secretarv  at  the  Southcentral  Region  ofiice  in  Huncsdale, 
Cumberland  Countv,  remembers  one  call  that  stands  out. 

“A  man  told  me  he  just  had  to  know  the  exact  day  a stream 
was  to  be  stocked  because,  he  said,  his  dad  was  dying  ol  cancer 
and  he  had  to  know  because  he  wanted  to  take  him  out  just  one 
more  time,”  Negley  said.  “It  may  have  been  a true  store-,  but 
I just  don’t  know. 

“And  then  we  have  the  hysterical  calls,  mostly  horn 
women,  dealing  with  snakes,”  said  Negley.  “One  woman  had 
a snake  in  her  bathtub.  She  was  hysterical.  And  another 
moved  her  TV  and  there  was  a snake  under  it,  which  disap- 
peared. She  was  in  the  process  of  ripping  her  paneling  ofi  the 
wall  when  she  called  me.” 

“And,  of  course,  all  these  snakes  are  ‘poisonous,’”  the 
secretary  said,  tongue  far  into  cheek.  “Copperheads  mostly, 
they  say.  And  then,”  she  said,  no  longer  kidding,  “there  are 
some  who  insist  on  bringing  a snake  into  the  office  in  a jar  to 
find  out  what  kind  it  is.  I don’t  appreciate  that  too  much.” 

Still,  one  male  caller  left  a humorous  impression  on  Gail 


Gail  Burkholder,  Southeast  Region 


Burkholder,  secretary  in  the  Southeast  Regional  Office: 

“Someone  once  called  and  wanted  me  to  line  them  up 
with  a list  of  fishing  guides  in  Africa,”  she  said.  “I  told  him, 
here,  yes.  But  Africa,  no.” 

This  secretary  enjoys  fishing  lor  trout  with  a fly  rod.  She 
does  not  enjoy  trout  anglers  fishing  with  “every  excuse  pos- 
sible” to  learn  more  about  inseason  stockings  than  the  normal 
week  of  release.  Some  want  the  exact  day,  time  and  place, 
Burkholder  said,  as  did  her  favorite  caller: 

“He  wanted  to  make  sure  he  had  his  dog  tied  up  then  so 
that  it  wouldn’t  run  around  and  bite  someone  when  they  came 
around  to  stock.” 

Even  though  the  secretaries  do  not  release  inseason  trout- 
stocking particulars,  they  are  free  with  the  advice  to  help  callers 
identify  snakes  and  aquatic  life.  They  recommend  Commis- 
sion books,  pamphlets  and  brochures. 

Barb  Walker,  Northcentral  Region  secretart-,  in  Pleasant 
Gap,  Centre  County,  often  refers  people  to  the  Commission’s 
web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us,  for  information.  “Our  web  site 
is  really  good,  and  it’s  a great  educational  resource,”  she  said. 
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Barbara  Walker,  Northcentral  Region 


That's  true  especially  with  snake  calls,  a frequent  topic  in 
the  Northcentral  Region.  “1  try  to  calm  callers  so  that  they  can 
act  effectively.  Some  callers  don’t  realize  that  snakes  may  be 
attracted  to  certain  areas  because  a food  supply  is  present — like 
mice.  They  may  be  initially  offended  at  the  suggestion  that 
they  live  among  mice,  but  the  snake  is  only  following  its 
instinct.  Educating  these  callers  often  requires  my  referring 
them  to  the  Commission’s  web  site  or  to  a good  reptile  and 


Michelle  Klein,  Southwest  Region 


amphibian  site,  www.clearnet.net/users/fish/snakes.htm.  This 
site  was  created  by  Clearfield  County  WCO  Vance  Dunbar.” 
Michele  Klein,  secretary  with  the  Southwest  Region  in 
Somerset,  Somerset  County,  remembers  one  caller  desperately 
in  need  of  a different  learning  tool — a map,  perhaps,  or  a 
geography  book: 

“One  guy  called  me  not  too  long  ago  during  trout  season, 
and  he  wanted  to  know  if  he  needed  a license  to  fish  in  the 
ocean  in  Virginia,”  Klein  said.  “I  told  him  it  would  be  best  if 
he  checked  with  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  he  said,  ‘Oh,  I 
thought  Virginia  was  in  Pennsylvania.’” 

Klein  appreciates  the  solitude  and  natural  wonders  of 
rural  living,  and  she  wonders  aloud  about  those  who  move  to 
the  “country”  to  be  close  to  nature — but  not  too  close: 

“Sometimes  I try  to  suggest,  ‘Think  about  this.  You 


moved  to  the  country,  you  are  going  to  see  these  things,”’  she 
said.  “I  think  the  snake  calls  are  fascinating.  People  are  crying. 
One  lady  came  home  and  there  was  a snake  wrapped  around 
her  TV,  and  then  there  was  another  one  in  a commode.” 
But  Klein’s  all-time  favorite  was  the  older  woman  with  the 
sincere  voice  and  gentle  tone  who  called  to  complain  about  the 
nearby  “jug-o’-rtim”  chorus  keeping  her  up  at  night.  They’re 
bullfrogs,  trying  to  attract  a mate  at  night  with  their  croaking, 


Bonnie  Thomas,  Northeast  Region 


replied  Klein.  How  about  closing  your  windows,  or  trying  to 
sleep  with  earplugs? 

No  good,  replied  the  woman  with  a plan  of  her  own.  She 
asked  whether  pouring  liquor  in  the  water,  and  releasing  a 
female  frog  near  the  croakers  might  get  the  boys’  attention  and 
quiet  them  down. 

Too  often,  in  Bonnie  Thomas’s  case,  the  callers  are  trying 
to  get  past  Bonnie  Thomas.  They  don’t  want  to  talk  to  the 
Northeast  Region  secretary  at  the  Sweet  Valley,  Luzerne 
County,  office. 

“I  get  them  all  the  time — ’Let  me  speak  to  a man,’  or, 
‘Give  me  an  officer,”’  Thomas  said,  “and  the  joke  around  here 
is,  ‘Put  your  mustache  on  and  call  these  people  back.’” 

“But  I wouldn’t  trade  it  for  anything,”  Thomas  said,  “The 
fact  that  we  are  trying  to  enhance  our  environment  means  a lot 
to  me. 

“We  strive  to  provide  the  public  with  the  most  up-to-date 
information  and  we  try  to  provide  it  as  quickly  as  we  can,  and 
we  try  to  do  it  the  best  that  we  can,”  Thomas  said. 

That  said,  you  would  think  her  spirits  might  sag  occasion- 
ally. Perhaps  when  she  answers  the  phone:  “Good  morning. 
Northeast  Region  of  the  Pennsylvania  Pish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion. Bonnie  speaking.  How  may  I help  you?” 

And  here’s  the  response: 

“Youse  people  are  idiots!” 

“That’s  my  funniest  call,”  said  Thomas.  “It  just  tickles  me 
to  no  end.”0 
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WCO  Diary 


by  Clyde  N.  Warner  Jr., 

Assistant  Supervisor,  Southeast  Region 
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The  month  of  May  is  very 
busy;  it  is  the  time  when  trout 
stocking  winds  down  and 
trout  fishing  gives  way  to  the 
boating  season.  We  have  the 
First  of  three  big  holiday  week- 
ends during  May,  and  it  is 
generally  the  busiest  of  the 
three  for  me. 

Unfortunately,  I had  to 
deal  with  an  incident  I prayed 
I would  never  have  to  in  this 
line  of  work.  On  May  12, 

2002,  I received  a call  from 
DWCO  Dave  Rabada’s  wife, 

Mary  Ann.  She  had  just  re- 
ceived word  that  Dave  had  a 
heart  attack  while  checking  a 
fisherman  at  Pumping  Station 
Dam.  I immediately  went  to 
that  location  to  see  if  I could 
help  Dave.  When  I arrived, 
the  ambulance  personnel  were 

getting  ready  to  transport  Dave  to  Hazleton  General  Hospital. 
After  the  ambulance  left,  I spoke  with  one  of  the  medics  and 
was  told  that  it  did  not  look  good.  I went  to  the  hospital  and 
met  Dave’s  wife  and  daughter  and  was  told  what  I already  new 
in  my  heart,  that  Dave  had  died.  He  was  an  outstanding 
deputy  and  was  very  active.  He  was  always  available  to  help  no 
matter  what  or  when  I would  ask.  But  more  importantly, 
Dave  was  a tremendous  person  who  touched  many  lives  in  a 
very  special  way.  For  this  more  than  anything  else,  he  will 
always  be  remembered. 

I was  involved  in  several  programs  during  this  time.  One 
was  at  the  Bear  Creek  Festival,  which  was  held  at  the  Schuylkill 
County  Fairgrounds.  WCO  Gary  Slutter  and  I worked  an 
exhibit  and  performed  an  electrofishing  demonstration  in 
Bear  Creek.  It  is  always  amazing  to  me  how  many  fish  can  be 
in  an  area,  even  if  you  cannot  see  them  before  you  start,  as  the 
people  in  attendance  discovered. 

This  was  the  first  year  for  this  festival  and  the  Schuylkill 
County  Conservation  District  did  a great  job  setting  it  up.  It 
was  a big  success. 

I was  also  involved  in  two  canoeing  programs.  One  was 
for  Tamaqua  High  School  at  Tuscarora  Lake.  The  students 
canoe  toward  the  back  of  the  lake  and  then  conduct  different 
tests  on  the  water,  such  as  pH  and  dissolved  oxygen.  This 
group  always  manages  to  have  someone  overturn  a canoe,  and 
on  this  adventure  five  students  ended  up  in  the  water — 
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The  second  canoe  program  was  for  the  Schuylkill  County 
Youth  Field  Day,  held  in  Friedensburg.  At  this  year’s  event 
there  were  more  than  100  kids,  who  were  much  younger  than 
their  high  school  counterparts,  and  everyone  managed  to  stay 
dry. 

During  June  I was  selected  by  the  Commission  to  attend 
the  National  Rifle  Association’s  Firearms  Instructor  School,  in 
Allentown.  Also  attending  from  the  Commission  were  WCOs 
Walt  Buckman  and  Tom  Christ,  and  Assistant  Regional 
Supervisor  Tom  Quakers.  The  course  was  a full  week,  and  the 
days  were  long  with  both  classroom  and  range  time.  I'he 
school  included  police  officers,  security  guards,  correctional 
officers  and,  of  course,  conservation  officers  Irom  both  the 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  and  Game  Commission.  Olficers 
attended  from  as  far  away  as  Florida  and  Puerto  Rico.  Once 
you  successfully  complete  the  course,  you  are  an  NRA-certi- 
fied  instructor  and  you  train  other  officers  in  your  agency.  All 
who  attended  the  course  passed  and  are  now  instructors. 

During  May  and  June  we  issued  46  citations  lor  infrac- 
tions of  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code.  They  included  every  thing 
from  over-the-limit  cases  to  boaters  who  were  not  carrying  the 
required  safety  equipment.  My  hat  is  off  to  all  the  deputy 
waterways  conservation  officers:  John  Bondura,  John  Hechler 
and  Tama  Viola.  They  really  pulled  together,  and  benveen  us 
we  were  able  to  make  a difference,  keeping  our  waters  sale  and 
protecting  our  resources — I know  Dave  Rahada  would  be 
proud!  O 
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by  George  E.  Magaro  Sr. 

For  some  10  years,  flutterspoons  have  rivaled  traditional  shad 
darts  as  the  best  lures  for  tempting  American  shad.  Through 
trial  and  error,  Delaware  River  boat  and  shore  anglers  have 
learned  the  best  tactics  to  catch  shad  with  flutterspoons.  Here 
are  some  ways  to  increase  your  score  on  shad  while  using 
flutterspoons. 

1.  Hold  the  spoon  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of 
one  hand  and  with  the  other  hand  bend  the  hook  up  where  the 
spoon  joins  the  hook.  Bend  only  slightly — bending  too  much 
causes  the  spoon  to  spin  in  the  current.  The  bend  you  want 
is  about  a 10-degree  angle. 

2.  From  a boat,  use  a 3-  to  4-foot  leader  of  6-  or  8-pound- 
test  line  with  a barrel  swivel.  Use  splitshot  below  the  swivel, 
but  if  you  use  a barrel  weight,  place  the  weight  above  the 
swivel.  In  a moderate  current,  use  two  1/4-ounce  or  one  3/8- 
ounce  splitshot  to  start.  Less  weight  means  the  lure  can  be 
farther  from  the  back  of  the  boat  to  place  the  lure  near  the 
bottom.  More  weight  means  you  can  fish  closer  to  the  boat. 

3.  When  using  downriggers,  use  the  same  setup  as 
mentioned  above,  but  without  weight.  Run  6 to  10  feet  of  line 
behind  the  ball,  or  the  release.  Start  the  ball  about  one  foot  off 
the  bottom.  Move  the  ball  up  in  one-foot  intervals  until  you 
start  hooking  fish.  If  you  use  a depth/fish  finder,  it  is  just  a 
matter  of  placing  the  ball  at  the  level  of  the  fish  shown  on  the 
graph.  But  remember  that  not  all  shad  pods  or  schools  come 
through  at  the  same  depth. 

4.  When  you  have  a fish  on  the  line,  don’t  give  line,  and 
don’t  let  the  line  go  slack.  Keep  the  rod  tip  bent  at  all  times. 
Don’t  hold  the  rod  tip  high — this  action  only  brings  the  fish 
to  the  water’s  surface.  Once  on  the  surface,  the  fish  has  to  fight 
harder  with  the  current  and  your  rod,  putting  much  stress  on 
the  fish. 

As  the  fish  tires,  it  will  start  to  flop  and  spin  on  the  surface. 
This  action  causes  the  flutterspoon  hook  to  dislodge  or  tear 
from  the  mouth,  because  of  the  shad’s  soft  mouth  sides.  If  you 
keep  the  rod  bent  in  a low  angle,  the  fish  will  stay  deep  in  the 
water.  This  makes  it  easier  to  bring  the  fish  close  to  the  boat. 
Once  alongside  or  close  to  the  boat,  lift  the  rod  higher  to  land 
or  net  the  fish. 

My  method  of  bringing  a fish  to  the  net  is  to  put  the  rod 


As  the  fish  tires,  it  will  start  to  flop  and  spin  on  the 
surface.  This  action  causes  the  flutterspoon  hook  to 
dislodge  or  tear  from  the  mouth,  because  of  the  shades  soft 
mouth  sides.  If  you  keep  the  rod  bent  in  a low  angle,  the 
fish  will  stay  deep  in  the  water.  This  makes  it  easier  to 
bring  the  fish  close  to  the  boat.  Once  alongside  or  close  to 
the  boat,  lift  the  rod  higher  to  land  or  net  the  fish. 


tip  right  into  the  water  and  use  a pump-and-reel  action.  You 
will  know  just  how  much  pumping  you  can  use  on  the  fish  by 
the  amount  of  fight. 

This  low-rod  method  works  very  well  when  you  are 
around  other  boats,  in  the  crowded  areas  of  the  river.  The 
control  you  establish  with  this  method  keeps  your  line  from 
tangling  with  other  lines  in  your  boat,  or  with  lines  from 
nearby  boats. 

Be  prepared:  When  the  fish  sees  the  boat  or  the  net,  it  will 
make  a run  away  from  the  boat  toward  the  bottom,  pulling 
much  line  from  the  reel.  Try  to  keep  the  fish  deep  until  it’s  near 
the  boat,  and  then  be  ready  with  the  net. 

Remember  that  the  longer  the  fish  is  on  the  line  and 
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fighting,  the  more  tired  and  stressed  it 
becomes  and  the  more  likely  it  will  die. 

5.  Locate  a channel  and  fish  on  either 
side  of  the  channel  center.  This  idea  is 
even  more  important  when  waters  are 
high.  As  a rule,  the  higher  the  water,  the 
closer  to  shore  is  where  you  will  find  the 
fish.  During  low  water,  the  shallower  the 
water,  the  closer  to  the  channel’s  center 
you  should  fish. 

6.  The  best  fishing  knots  to  use  with 
flutterspoons  are  the  Palomer  knot  and 
the  Uni-knot.  Both  knots  are  very  strong. 
This  is  especially  true  with  the  heavier 
lines  of  over  8-pound  test.  The  Uni-knot 
has  a feature  of  leaving  a working  loop  in 
the  line. 

7.  Fishing  from  shore:  Tie  on  a barrel 
swivel,  and  to  the  barrel  swivel  add  14  to 
16  inches  of  leader.  Use  weights  below 
the  swivel,  unless  you  are  using  a barrel 
weight,  in  which  case  you  should  add 
weight  above  the  swivel.  Use  a slow 
retrieve,  holding  the  rod  parallel  to  the 
water’s  surface  (same  method  you  would 
use  with  a spoon  or  spinner). 

8.  No  downrigger?  The  following 
substitute  rig  can  be  used  in  a boat  or  from 
shore.  This  rig  keeps  the  flutterspoon  at 


Predicting  the  flutterspoon  color  combo  the  shad  will  strike  can  be  difficult. 
Start  with  a wide  range  of  colors,  and  as  you  catch  fish,  you  might  discover 
a pattern  from  day  to  day,  week  to  week,  and  even  season  to  season. 


Be  prepared:  When  the  fish  sees  the  boat  or  the  net,  it  will  make  a 
run  away  from  the  boat  toward  the  bottom,  pulling  much  line  from  the 
reel.  Try  to  keep  the  fish  deep  until  it’s  near  the  boat,  and  then  be 
ready  with  the  net. 


the  proper  depth  when  you  use  a three-way 
swivel.  Tie  a dropper  line  of  2-pound  test 
onto  one  of  the  swivel  ends.  Tie  a 6-pound- 
test  line  on  another  for  the  spoon.  This  line 
can  be  16  to  24  inches  long.  The  dropper 
line  length  is  usually  determined  by  the 
depth  at  which  you  want  to  fish,  such  as  one 
or  2 feet  off  the  bottom.  At  the  end  of  this 
line  you  attach  the  weight. 

When  using  this  rig  on  a boat,  it  is  just 
dropped  off  the  side  or  back  of  the  boat  and 
to  the  bottom.  The  weight  rests  on  the 
bottom  and  the  spoon  suspends  off  the  bot- 
tom, fluttering  at  the  depth  chosen  by  the 
length  of  line  used  as  a dtopper  line. 

When  used  from  shore,  cast  the  rig  to  the 
channel  and  let  it  settle  to  the  bottom.  Hold 
the  rod  tip  up  and  keep  a tight  line  to  the 
swivel.  The  spoon  will  be  kept  oil  the 
bottom  and  at  the  depth  you  chose  by  the 
length  of  the  dropper  line.  Just  hold  in  that 
position  until  a shad  strikes  or  when  you 
retrieve  the  rig.  When  retrieving,  remember 
to  reel  in  slowly,  as  you  would  when  fishing 
any  other  spoon  or  spinner.O 
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The  Incredible 


by  Rob  Criswell 


Some  ot  my  fondest  childhood  memories  center  around  the 
time  1 spent  at  “The  Crick.”  Although  a small  to  medium- 
sized streani  by  adult  standards,  from  a kid’s  perspective  the 
hall  -mile  stretch  my  brother,  a few  buddies  and  1 held  sway 
over  was  a complete  world.  As  much  time  as  we  could 
dedicate,  when  not  distracted  by  the  superfluous  demands  ol 
schoolwork  and  chores,  was  spent  in  furthering  the  explora- 
tion ol  this  lascinating  wilderness.  Armed  with  seines,  fishing 
poles,  traps,  binoculars  and  nature  guides  lor  fish,  birds  and 
mammals,  we  surveyed  ever)^  rillle,  pool,  thicket  and  woodlot, 
and  we  were  intimately  lamiliar  with  most  of  the  territory’s 
significant  (to  us)  inhabitants,  their  comings  and  goings. 

Some  of  our  most  productive  work  was  accomplished 


during  nighttime  fishing  forays  at  “The  Bend.”  Although  we 
recognized  that  the  resources  in  the  rest  of  the  stream  were 
finite,  previous  fishing  trips  had  confirmed  to  us  that  this 
nearly  bottomless  pool  contained  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
rock  bass,  chain  pickerel  and  various  other  sporty  fishes. 
Although  our  primary  target  was  “rockies,”  another  quarry 
provided  the  most  excitement  of  the  night.  It  began  when  one 
of  us  hollered  “eel  on!” 

The  writhing,  snakelike  fish  would  be  summarily  dragged 
onto  the  bank  and  our  entire  fishing  party  would  assist  with 
the  landing.  Although  we  weren’t  afraid  of  eels,  we  afraid 
ol  getting  hooks  embedded  in  our  hands  and  other  body  parts. 
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so  the  “de-hooking”  was  a delicate  operation,  usually  requiring 
a minimum  of  10  yards  of  stream  bank.  By  the  time  this 
operation  was  complete,  the  eel  seldom  resembled  a life  form, 
encrusted  as  it  was  with  mud,  dust  and  leaves,  but  we  seldom 
sustained  more  than  one  injury  per  landing. 

One  night  my  buddy  landed  a 3-footer — a true  leviathan 
to  us  at  that  time.  We  immediately  suspended  the  night’s 
fishing  activities  and,  as  a group,  presented  the  eel  to  the  lucky 
angler’s  grandmother,  with  a request  that  she  cook  it  for  us. 
After  looking  us  over,  and  then  the  eel  (the  de-hooking  had 
been  particularly  eventful!),  she  agreed  that,  under  certain 
conditions,  she  would  allow  us  into  the  house,  but  never  the 
eel. 


Smithsonian  Report,  1924. — Schmidt 


Stocking 

The  “crick”  of  my  forma- 
tive years  is  Dunning  Creek,  in 
Bedford  County,  and  the  mon- 
ster eel  that  provided  us  with  so 
much  excitement  was  the  result 
of  stocking  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission.  In 
fact.  Commission  records  indi- 
cate that  Dunning  Creek  re- 
ceived 499,998  young  eels  in 
1964.  We  will  assume  that  the 
personnel  releasing  the  eels  de- 
ducted two  dead  ones  from  the 
half-million  fish  allotment,  in- 
stead of  counting  each  speci- 
men! 

Records  also  reveal  that 
plantings  in  the  1950s  and  1 960s 
resulted  in  the  release  of 367,000 
eels  in  the  Raystown  Branch  of 
the  Juniata  River  in  Bedford 
County,  2.2  million  in 
Fluntingdon  County  (Raystown 
Branch,  Aughwick  Creek  and 
Juniata  River),  and  many  more 

in  Centre,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Cumberland,  Juniata, 
Lycoming,  Montour,  Northumberland  and  Perry  counties. 
Eels  were  again  stocked  in  the  Juniata  and  Susquehanna  rivers 
in  Dauphin,  Juniata  and  Perry  counties  between  1978  and 
1980. 

These  restoration  efforts  were  necessary,  in  large  part, 
because  eels  had  all  but  disappeared  from  the  Susquehanna 
River  Watershed — victims,  like  the  American  shad,  of  the 
construction  of  dams  that  blocked  their  ancient  spawning 
runs. 

Life  cycle  mystery 

Even  though  most  Pennsylvania  fishes  have  fairly  typical 
life  cycles,  and  a few,  like  the  shad,  are  anadromous — migrat- 
ing up  our  waterways  to  spawn,  and  then  returning  to  the 
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European  Eel  (Anguilla  vulgaris) 
METAMORPHOSIS  OF  LARVAE 

The  top  s^cimen  is  a (uU-grown  larva  before  metamorphosis,  the  two  lower  ones  are  elvers, 
Atlantic  West  of  British  Isles  (the  elvers  from  Danish  waters).  Natural  sUe 


estuaries  or  ocean,  the  American  eel  has  tossed  the  “life  bistort' 
policy  manual”  into  the  drink,  and  devised  its  own  incredible- 
version  of  how  a fish  should  behave. 

In  spite  of  its  abundance,  much  of  the  eel’s  biologt- 
remains  shrouded  in  uncertainty.  For  starters,  the  eel  has 
reversed  the  migration  concept.  It  is  catadromous — living 
most  of  its  life  in  fresh  water  and  estuaries,  but  migrating  to  sea 
to  spawn.  Only  one  other  North  American  fish,  the  mountain 
mullet  of  the  southern  Atlantic  coastal  region,  behaves  simi- 
larly. But  until  the  early  1 900s,  nobody  knew  where  the  eels 
went  on  their  mass  exodus  from  their  streams,  rivers  and  bays 
each  fall  and  winter.  That  question  was  finally  answered  in  the 
early  1900s  in  a case  of  natural  histor)"  detective  work  as 

fascinating  as  the  fish  itself 

The  mystery  of  the  location 
ol  the  eels’  spawning  grounds  had 
vexed  the  scientific  community 
since  the  days  of  Aristotle,  who 
provided  the  first  written  report 
of  eels  in  the  4th  centuty  B.C.  In 
1 904,  Johannes  Schmidt,  a Dan- 
ish oceanographer,  embarked  on 
what  would  become  a 20-year 
odyssey  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
with  a well-advised  hiatus  during 
World  War  I,  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. He  wrote:  “We  know  then 
that  the  old  eels  vanish  from  our 
ken  into  the  sea,  and  that  the  sea 
sends  us  in  return  innumerable 
hosts  of  elvers.  But  whither  have 
they  wandered,  these  old  eels,  and 
whence  have  the  elvers  come?” 
And  although  his  interest  was  in 
the  swarms  of  eels  that  migrated 
from  Europe,  he  would  also  an- 
swer the  riddle  for  Americans. 

Before  Schmidt’s  surveys, 
what  was  thought  to  be  another 
species  of  ocean  fish  was  described 
from  the  Straits  of  Messina  in  1856,  and  named  Leptocephalns 
brevirostrus.  This  new  species,  more  “unfishlike”  even  than  the 
eel,  was  leaf-shaped  and  flat,  no  more  than  three  inches  in 
length,  and  transparent  as  glass.  However,  Italian  scientists 
reported  in  1896  that  they  had  kept  some  of  these  strange 
creatures  alive  in  captivity,  and  they  had  transformed  into 
baby  eels!  In  reality,  this  new  fish  was  actually  the  larv'al  form 
of  the  eels  of  Europe  and  America.  Henceforth,  larval  eels  were 
known  as  leptocephali. 

Schmidt  crisscrossed  the  ocean  until  he  located  the  area  of 
the  Atlantic  that  hosted  the  smallest  larvae — the  Sargasso  Sea, 
between  the  Bahamas  and  Bermuda.  He  documented  pro- 
gressively larger  leptocephali  at  increasing  distances  from  this 
area,  both  toward  Europe  and  North  America,  as  proof  of  his 
discovery. 
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We  now  know  that  these  transparent  larv'ae  of  our  Ameri- 
can eels,  varying  in  size  from  1.5  inches  to  3.4  inches,  drift 
north  and  west  with  the  Gulf  Stream  toward  our  shores  for 
about  one  year  alter  hatching.  As  they  reach  the  Continental 
Shelf,  they  gradually  reduce  somewhat  in  size  and  lose  three- 
lourths  ol  their  body  weight  while  metamorphosing  into  free- 
swimming,  cylindrical  “glass  eels.”  As  they  continue  toward 
the  coast  and  upriver  in  spring,  they  darken  into  the  nearly 
black  “elvers”  that  Schmidt  referred  to. 

Once  in  fresh  water,  and  on  reaching  a length  of  4 inches 
or  so,  the  elvers  assume  the  olive  or  yellowish  coloration  of 
typical  juvenile  eels,  which  they  keep  until  maturity  beckons 
them  back  to  the  Sargasso  Sea.  This  maturation  period  varies 
from  three  to  1 0 years  for  males  to  four  to  1 8 years  for  females. 
Before  their  downstream  spawning  migration,  the  adults  again 
change  appearance.  At  this  time  the  eye  becomes  dispropor- 
tionately large,  completely  dominating  the  head,  and  the  fish 
changes  from  yellow  to  silver. 

But  there  is  still  further  divergence  from  typical  fish 
behavior.  While  the  females  continue  into  our  rivers,  and 
frequently  run  up  into  small  streams,  like  Dunning  Creek,  to 
mature,  the  males  do  not  follow.  Instead,  they  remain  in  the 
lower-most  reaches  of  coastal  rivers  and  in  bays.  Although 
some  inland  states,  like  Missouri,  host  populations  of  Ameri- 
can eels  in  most  major  rivers,  they  are  all  females! 

Although  we  now  know  where  eels  spawn,  we  know  little 
else  about  their  oceanic  sojourn.  Since  no  adult  eel  has  ever 
been  caught  at  sea,  it  is  presumed  that  their  downriver  migra- 
tion is  a one-way  excursion,  resulting  in  the  eventual  post- 
spawning deaths  of  the  participants.  There  are  no  recorded 
observations  of  the  mating  ritual,  or  even  reliable  reports  of  the 
depth  at  which  spawning  occurs. 

But  the  convoluted  saga  of  the  American  eel  continues.  It 
shares,  with  its  European  counterpart,  the  same  life  cycle, 
developmental  stages,  and  even  the  same  spawning  grounds  at 
the  same  time.  Although  considered  distinct  species,  these  two 
eels  vary  only  in  very  minor  ways,  and  the  only  way  to  separate 
them  with  certainty  is  to  count  their  vertebrae. 

The  Sargasso  Sea  is  considerably  closer  to  America  than 
Europe,  so  our  eel  larvae  must  drift  a much  shorter 
distance  than  their  eastward-moving  coun- 
terparts to  reach  fresh  and  brack- 


ish water.  As  mentioned  previously,  this  takes  about  one  year, 
but  it  takes  three  years  for  leptocephali  to  reach  Europe. 
Coincidentally,  it  takes  that  same  period  of  time,  three  years, 
for  these  European  “drifters”  to  become  glass  eels  and  elvers. 
This  difference  in  development  probably  precludes  European 
eels  from  invading  America,  and  vice  versa.  If  American  eel 
larvae  would  drift  eastward,  they  would  metamorphose  (in 
one  year)  in  the  open  sea.  Conversely,  European  larvae  would 
reach  America  two  years  before  being  able  to  swim  under  their 
own  power.  These  helpless  leptocephali  would  be  subjected  to 
predation  and  additional  currents,  with  no  chance  for  survival. 

Even  though  female  eels  move  well  up  into  small,  less- 
productive  headwater  streams  while  the  males  remain  in  food- 
rich  coastal  areas,  they  easily  outgrow  and  outweigh  their 
prospective  mates.  Mature  “silver”  males  are  typically  9 to  18 
inches  long,  but  mature  females  usually  range  from  17  to  40 
inches,  with  the  record  a whopping  5-footer.  A Long  Island, 
New  York,  specimen  was  reported  to  weigh  16.5  pounds. 

The  American  eel  remains  abundant  in  the  Delaware 
River  Watershed,  where  no  dams  obstruct  its  movements. 
Kids  fishing  with  nightcrawlers  after  dark  there  can  still  expect 
the  same  excitement  we  experienced  in  the  1960s. 

According  to  Richard  Snyder,  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission’s  representative  on  the  Atlantic  States  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission’s  American  Eel  Management  Board, 
recent  regulatory  changes  have  been  made  in  Pennsylvania  as 
part  of  a coastwide  effort  to  conserve  our  eel  resources.  These 
include  a 6-inch  minimum  size  limit  for  those  who  take  eels  for 
bait  with  a seine  or  minnow  trap.  For  anglers  seeking  larger 
eels  (more  than  8 inches  in  length) , only  hook  and  line  angling 
is  permitted.  The  sale  of  eels,  regardless  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  caught,  is  also  unlawful  without  a special 
permit. 

The  state’s  Fish  and  Boat  Code  still  has  a provision  for 
issuing  permits  to  operate  eel  chutes — rock  structures  placed 
in  the  rivers  that  direct  adult  eels  moving  downstream  into  a 
basket  or  pot  in  the  center  of  a large  “V” — on  the  Delaware, 
and  parts  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Juniata,  and  although  the 
commercial  eel  fisheries  were  big  business  a century  ago,  no  eel 

permits  have  been  is- 
sued in  the  last  two 
or  three  years. 
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American  eels  were  reportedly  taken  in  the  Ohio  River 
drainage  as  far  as  Pittsburgh  in  1820,  and  later  in  several 
additional  counties,  but  their  capture  there  today  is  a rare 
event.  Strays  may  occasionally  still  turn  up  in  Lake  Erie,  as 
well,  where  they  were  first  reported  shortly  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Welland  Canal  in  1829. 

Impediments  to  migration 

In  the  Susquehanna  River  Watershed,  however,  where  the 
eel  was  once  an  important  food  fish,  obstructions  have  devas- 
tated its  numbers.  Before  completion  of  the  Conowingo  Dam 
in  1928,  the  annual  harvest  during  the  fall  migration  in 
Pennsylvania  was  almost  1 million  pounds!  TarletonH.  Bean, 
in  an  1892  report  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Commis- 
sion of  Fisheries,  the  precursor  to  the  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion, wrote:  “In  1 869  about  a ton  of  eels  were  caught  in  a single 
fish  basket  above  Harrisburg.”  The  commercial  harvest  of 
eels,  accomplished  by  constructing  the  eel  chutes,  or  “weirs,” 
trickled  to  an  end. 

Although  past  Commission  stockings  maintained  some 
semblance  of  eel  numbers  in  the  Susquehanna  River  Wahershed, 
the  survivors  of  those  plantings  are  all  but  gone.  Recently 
constructed  fish  passage  facilities  have  permitted  the  upriver 
return  of  a few  eels,  but  these  systems  are  not  designed  to 
handle  fish  as  small  as  elvers,  and  their  role  in  eel  recovery  is  in 
question.  To  further  complicate  matters,  those  eels  attempt- 
ing a fall  spawning  run  to  the  Sargasso  Sea  must  swim  through 
hydroelectric  turbines  in  the  dams  on  their  downriver  migra- 
tion. 

The  eel’s  failure  to  navigate  tall  hydroelectric  dams  is  in  no 
way  a result  of  a lack  of  persistence  or  navigational  ability.  Eels 
of  the  genus  Anguilla,  which  includes  15  species,  including 
ours  {A.  rostrata),  travel  by  undulating  their  bodies  in  a fashion 
different  from  most  other  fishes.  This  movement,  called 
anguilliform  locomotion,  is  specialized  for  entering  crevices  and 


burrowing  in  soft  sediments.  It  allows  eels  to  hunt  and  hide 
in  places  that  are  inaccessible  to  many  other  aquatic  animals. 
This  advantage  allows  eels  to  retire  to  safe  quarters  during  the 
day  (they  are  nocturnal),  and  to  catch  prey  where  they  are  free 
from  competition  with  other  hunters. 

Even  where  dams  and  other  obstructions  have  eliminated 
viable  eel  populations,  dams  and  other  impediments  have  not 
stopped  some  of  the  most  persistent  individuals.  There  are 
many  accounts  of  eels  moving  over  land  on  wet  nights  and 
crawling  up  dam  spillways.  Bean  noted  that  at  the  foot  of 
Niagara  Falls,  “hundreds  of  wagon  loads  of  young  eels  have 
been  seen  crawling  over  the  rocks  in  their  efforts  to  reach  the 
upper  waters.”  None,  however,  succeeded. 

Not  everyone  was  upset  with  the  eel’s  demise  in  the 
Susquehanna.  Many  sportsmen  reviled  eels  as  predators  of 
more  desirable  game  fish.  Bean’s  1892  report  states:  “They  are 
particularly  fond  of  game  fishes,  and  show  the  delicate  taste  of 
a connoisseur  in  their  selections  from  choice  trout,  bass, 
pickerel,  and  shad.”  This  statement,  however,  is  more  inflam- 
matory than  factual.  Eels  are  dietart"  generalists,  eating  just 
about  anything  they  happen  to  come  across,  alive  or  even 
recently  dead.  They  dine  indiscriminantly  from  a menu  that 
includes  insect  larvae,  crayfish,  snails,  earthworms  and  frogs, 
as  well  as  fish.  One  Canadian  study  revealed  that  the  blacknose 
dace  was  the  fish  most  frequently  eaten  by  eels,  but  only  10 
percent  of  the  eels  collected  for  the  study  had  any  fish  in  their 
stomachs. 

Eels  have  been  around  since  the  Middle  Eocene,  some  45 
million  years  ago.  Their  longevin^  and  intriguing  life  cycle, 
coupled  with  their  food  habits  and  ability  to  utilize  just  about 
every  available  type  of  habitat,  from  mountain  streams  to  river 
estuaries  and  open  ocean,  make  them  one  the  most  ecologi- 
cally successful  animals  that  swims.  Like  them  or  not,  eels  are 
incredible  fish.  Q 
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Yellow  drake  natural 


THE  YELLOW  DRAKE 


by  Charles  R.  Meek 

Twenty-five  years  ago  during  the  last  week  in  June  I sat  by 
Sixmile  Run,  a small  mountain  stream  in  northern  Centre 
County.  I nonchalantly  scanned  the  surface  looking  for  any 
sign  of  insect  activity.  It  was  after  8 p.m.  What  hatch  could 
I expect  to  see?  I seriously  doubted  that  I’d  see  any.  I sat  there 
and  just  stared  at  this  beautiful  stream.  Minutes  after  I sat 
down  by  the  bank,  I saw  a large  mayfly  struggle  to  take  flight 
on  the  surface.  It  didn’t  make  it.  A small  brook  trout  sucked 
it  in.  The  mayfly  seemed  to  be  almost  half  the  size  of  that  5- 
inch  fish.  Soon  a few  more  of  these  large  yellow  mayflies  rested 
on  the  surface.  Any  that  rested  too  long  disappeared  into  the 
mouth  of  a hungry  trout. 

What  were  these  large  mayflies?  They  looked  to  be  almost 
the  size  of  the  green  drake,  but  the  few  green  drakes  this  stream 
holds  appeared  almost  three  weeks  before.  One  of  the  duns 
rested  on  the  surface  near  me  and  I grabbed  it. 

This  emerger  was  a close  relative  of  both  the  green  and 
brown  drake.  Anglers  call  this  hatch  the  yellow  drake.  But  the 
yellow  drake  is  often  the  forgotten  cousin  of  the  other  two 
drake  hatches.  It  doesn’t  appear  in  the  heavy  numbers  the 
other  two  do.  It  doesn’t  create  the  feeding  frenzy,  and  the 
hatch  is  often  common  only  on  some  slower  stream  stretches. 
If  I saw  two  dozen  yellow  drakes  at  the  height  of  the  hatch  that 
evening,  I was  lucky. 

But  the  yellow  drake  can  be  important.  It  appears  at  a time 
when  few  other  hatches  occur;  and  the  yellow  drake,  because 
it  is  often  overlooked,  doesn’t  create  the  fishing  pressure  as  do 
the  brown  and  green  drakes.  The  hatch  is  fairly  common  but 
not  very  concentrated.  Anglers  can  find  the  hatch  on  such 
disparate  streams  across  the  Commonwealth  as  Bowman 
Creek,  Fishing  Creek  (Columbia  County),  the  Little  Bald 
Eagle  and  Bald  Eagle  creeks,  and  Falling  Spring  Branch,  and 
on  the  Delaware,  Clarion  and  Little  Juniata  rivers. 


photos  by  the  author 


Look  for  this  sparse  hatch  to  appear  on  very  slow  waters 
from  8 p.m.  to  9 p.m.  about  the  second  or  third  week  in  June. 

On  Bald  Eagle  Creek  I’ve  seen  stragglers  of  this  species  emerge 
well  into  early  August.  Be  prepared  with  a large  imitation.  A 
size  12  tied  on  a long-shank  hook  should  work. 

Try  some  new  techniques  when  you  tie  the  Yellow  Drake. 
They  are  important  to  follow  here.  First,  ifyou’ve  worked  with 
sepatating  hair  or  feather  wings  already,  then  you  know  that 
these  can  be  difficult  to  separate  and  place  properly  on  the  y|| 
hook.  I use  a short  piece  oftying  thread  and  tie  it  in  just  in  back 
of  the  upright,  undivided  wing.  I then  bring  the  loose  end  of 
the  thread  roughly  through  the  center  of  the  wings.  I then  take  q 
that  loose  piece  of  thread  around  the  left  wing  a few  times,  tie  j 
off  and  then  make  several  turns  around  the  right  wing  and  tie 
off  again.  This  method  divides,  separates  and  fully  guards  the 
wings  so  they  won’t  move. 

Some  tiers  have  a second  problem:  Placing  the  tail  on  a dry  \ 
fly.  Both  the  wings  and  the  tail  should  be  as  long  as  the  hook 
shank.  To  get  the  tail  the  proper  length,  tie  the  deet  hair  fibers 
in  short.  Then,  with  the  tying  thread,  make  several  turns  over 
the  butt  section  of  the  tail  fibers.  Then  pull  the  tail  fibers  out  J 
to  the  proper  length.  If  you  tie  in  the  tail  long  at  the  beginning, 
you  may  have  tied  it  too  long  and  that  means  you’ll  have  to 
untie  it  and  tie  again.  If  you  tie  it  in  short,  pull  it  to  the  proper 
length  so  you  don’t  encounter  that  problem. 

If  you  look  carefully  at  the  natural,  you’ll  see  that  the  front 
legs  have  a ribbed  effect.  I found  ovet  the  years  that  a cream 
hackle  for  hind  legs  and  a few  turns  of  grizzly  hackle  for  the  ^ 


front  legs  make  a productive,  killer  pattern.  I suggest  you  wind  i 
most  of  the  cream  hackle  behind  the  wings.  O i 


■ ^ * 

Dressing 


Hook:  Size  12,  long-shank  dry-fly. 
Thread:  Pale  yellow,  6/0. 

Tail:  Deer  hair. 

Body:  Pale-yellow  poly,  dubbed. 
Wing:  Fibers  from  a dyed  yellowish- 
brown  mallard  flank  feather. 

Hackle:  Rear,  cream;  front,  grizzly. 


1.  Tie  in  yellow  thread  and  wind  back 
one-third  the  way  from  the  eye.  Tie  in  a 
bunch  of  yellowish-brown  mallard  flank 
fibers  about  the  size  of  a wooden 
matchstick.  Tie  so  the  tips  lean  forward. 
The  wing  should  be  about  the  same  size 
as  the  hook  shank’s  length. 


2.  Make  about  a half-dozen  wraps  with 
the  tying  thread  in  front  of  the  wing  to 
make  it  stand  upright. 


3.  Double  the  tying  thread,  and  then 
wind  over  that  part  of  the  tying  thread  to 
create  a loop.  Cut  off  one  part  of  the 
loop  and  take  that  piece  through  the 
middle  of  the  wing,  and  then  completely 
around  the  left  wing  two  times.  Tie  off 
with  the  tying  thread.  Then  repeat  the 
process  to  form  the  right  wing  with  the 
remainder  of  the  loose  thread.  Tie  off. 
You  now  should  have  two  perfect  wings 
without  using  a figure-eight  (the  loose 
piece  of  thread  is  still  attached). 


4.  Cut  off  the  loose  piece  of  thread. 
Wind  the  tying  thread  back  to  the  bend 
and  tie  in  about  a half-dozen  deer  hairs 
for  a tail.  Tie  the  deer-hair  tail  short, 
and  then  pull  it  out  to  the  proper  length. 
The  tail  fibers  should  be  about  the  same 
length  as  the  hook  shank.  Make  several 
wraps  over  the  butts  and  clip  off  the 
excess. 


5.  Dub  pale-yellow  poly  and  form  the 
body.  Wind  up  to  the  eye. 


6.  Tie  in  a cream  and  a grizzly  hackle. 
Have  the  dull  sides  facing  back  and  the 
shiny  sides  facing  forward.  Make  a half- 
dozen  turns  with  the  cream  hackle 
mainly  behind  the  wing.  Make  a few 
turns  in  front  with  the  grizzly  hackle. 
^ Tie  off  the  hackle  tips.  Shape  the  head 
■ and  whip  finish. 


Ontelaunee  Lake's 

Spring  Crappie  Delight 
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by  Ron  Steffe 

Berks  County’s  Ontelaunee  Lake  is  full  of  fish.  It  is  the  source 
of  drinking  water  for  the  city  of  Reading.  It  is  a lake  that  allows 
no  boating.  Reaching  some  of  the  prime  fishing  spots  requires 
serious  hiking.  But  because  of  those  two  reasons,  it  is  a lake 
where  anglers  who  go  the  extra  step  usually  find  crappie  fishing 
success. 

Ontelaunee  Lake’s  first  spillway  construction  was  com- 
pleted in  1928.  The  second  level,  and  current  height,  was 
completed  in  1934.  The  water  surface  comprises  1,082  acres. 
The  entire  watershed,  an  area  of  fields  and  woodlots,  un- 
touched by  human  construction,  is  3,142  acres.  If  you  were 
not  aware  that  the  lake  was  the  major  source  of  water  for 
Pennsylvania’s  fifth-largest  city,  you  could  be  tempted  to 
assume  you  had  stumbled  across  some  pristine  place  just 
waiting  to  give  up  its  fishing  pleasures.  In  a sense,  it  is  this  type 
ol  place.  Its  beauty  and  bounty  are  there  for  our  enjoyment. 

Bordered  by  PA  Route  73  on  its  southern  edge.  Maiden 
Creek  Road  to  the  east,  and  an  assortment  of  roads  to  the  west, 
it  offers  very  little  access  without  some  walking.  Yet,  there  are 
miles  of  shoreline  that  may  be  reached  by  foot  or  bicycle  on  the 
dirt  roads  that  criss-cross  the  watershed.  You’ll  find  the  best 
crappie  fishing  the  lake  has  to  offer  in  these  places. 

Many  people  shore-fish  the  lake,  but  wading  is  the  best 


means  to  reach  the  choicest  spots.  Much  of  the  lake  consists 
of  grasses  and  lily  pads,  but  in  May  this  vegetation  is  just 
beginning  to  grow.  In  years  when  warm  temperatures  arrive 
early,  there  may  be  some  lily  pads  that  have  pushed  to  the 
water’s  surface,  along  with  the  grasses  that  cover  much  of  the 
lake’s  bottom.  But  in  May,  this  vegetation  is  not  near  the 
thick,  choking  density  it  reaches  in  the  summer.  This  is  good 
for  crappie  fishing  because  the  cover  holds  fish  that  suspend 
above  it,  but  it’s  not  difficult  to  fish.  There  is  very  little 
snagging  of  one’s  lures  in  May,  and  the  few  lily  pads  that  are 
visible  are  sporadically  spaced,  allowing  a clean  retrieve  around 
them.  This  type  of  cover  is  found  most  places  on  the  lake,  and 
crappies  may  be  caught  consistently  over  this  cover,  once  they 
start  their  spawning  run. 

This  isn’t  the  best  cover  the  lake  has  to  offer  when  the  fish 
come  close  to  shore  to  breed.  There  are  other  types  of  shelter 
the  fish  like,  cover  that  is  away  from  the  main  roads  and  that 
gives  up  consistently  bigger  crappies. 

Ontelaunee  is  generally  a shallow  lake.  Some  places  you 
wade  over  are  1 00  yards  from  the  shoreline.  In  dry  years,  in  a 
few  places  you  could  wade  across  the  entire  lake  bed  without 
getting  water  in  your  boots.  But  there  are  a few  deep  places  that 
reach  the  shore.  These  are  the  places  where  you  can  find  the 
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best  fishing.  Many  lake  sections  in  its  upper  reaches  on  the 
eastern  side  have  shorelines  that  were  apparently  shale-based 
hillsides  when  the  lake  was  originally  filled.  Through  years  oi 
erosion,  these  areas  are  easy  to  spot.  The  shale  banks  steeply 
slope  into  the  water,  and  underwater  the  hanks  descend  almost 
as  quickly.  Most  of  these  places  can  be  waded  no  more  than 
10  to  15  yards  from  shore,  if  at  all. 

There  is  one  major  advantage  to  these  places  in  addition 
to  their  depth  and  structure.  From  these  shale-based  hillsides, 
trees  have  fallen  into  the  lake  through  the  years.  Logs  that  have 
drifted  along  the  lake’s  surface  and  became  water-logged  have 
also  sunk  in  many  of  these  areas.  Shale  and  other  stones 
comprise  much  of  the  bottom.  For  whatever  reason,  all  these 
factors  draw  many  fish  when  the  spawn  is  in  full  swing.  But 
the  lake  hides  these  places  well.  You  must  put  in  some  time  and 
energy  to  find  them. 

A few  other  places  also  possess  fish-drawing  structure.  If 
you  really  know  the  lake,  you  know  where  to  find  a few 
underwater  old  roads  and  stone  walls  that  lead  to  old  wells. 
None  is  close  to  shore,  and  wading  to  find  them  could  be 
dangerous  if  you  really  do  not  know  where  you  are  going.  If 
you  ever  want  to  attempt  to  fish  such  an  area,  go  with  someone 
who  knows  these  spots,  never  by  yourself 

In  my  small  group,  we  use  1 / 1 6-ounce  jigs  that  are  white, 
green,  hot  pink  and  yellow.  Small  plastic  tails  of  the  same 
colors  and  intermixed  with  the  jig  colors  work  best  for  us. 
Chartreuse  tails  outperform  the  rest,  though.  Look  for  ones 
that  have  a sparkle  fleck. 


Anglers  along  Ontelaunee’s  shores  use  small  minnows 
hooked  through  the  lip  and  a small  plastic  float  set  at  a depth 
between  2 and  3 feet.  Many  anglers  also  cast  a float  with  a 
small  jig  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  line.  Fhen  a slow  retrieve 
often  results  in  a crappie  strike.  Beetle  spins  work,  and  even 
shad  darts  on  a fly  rod  take  crappies  when  the  spawn  is  in  full 
swing.  Find  the  fish  and  the  bait  becomes  secondarv.  If  vou 
know  where  they  are,  they  will  hit  most  anything. 

Because  of  the  lake’s  large  size  and  the  no-boating  rule, 
and  because  many  prime  fishing  areas  require  human  effort 
to  reach,  the  lake  is  vastly  underfished.  I'he  dam  breast  along 
PA  Route  73  and  a large  portion  of  the  western  shore  that 
starts  from  that  point  are  propagation  areas,  off  limits  to 
everv^one,  including  anglers.  In  fact,  the  only  chance  you  get 
to  fish  the  lake’s  surface  away  from  shore  and  wading  limits 
is  during  winter  ice.  Because  the  only  other  fishing  that  is 
allowed  is  from  shore,  the  well-defined  classes  of  small  versus 
large  crappies  that  are  present  on  other  waterways,  where 
larger  fish  are  overharvested,  are  not  present  here.  Simply 
put,  with  so  little  fishing  pressure,  hig  crappies  may  be  caught 
any  year,  regardless  of  past  year-class  spawning  success. 

If  your  travels  take  you  past  Ontelaunee  Lake  on  a warm 
day  in  May,  stop  and  make  a few  casts  into  Ontelaunee’s 
inviting  waters.  If  you  bring  your  bike,  explore  some  other 
areas  away  from  the  main  roads.  Expect  solitude  and 
crappies.  Q 


Caution! 


Ontelaunee  Lake  is  open  to 
public  fishing  through  the  good 
graces  of  the  city  of  Reading  and 
its  water  authority.  Littering  is  a 
persistent  problem  at  this 
waterway,  and  it  threatens  public 
access.  Littering  is  illegal.  Do 
not  litter,  and  collect  and  remove 
litter  you  find. 
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Powerful  Fishing  from  a Power  Dam 


photo  • Jeff  Knapp 


For  walleyes  at  Keystone  Lake,  on  a long  line  troll  minnow- 
shaped baits  in  smelt  and  perch  patterns.  In-line  planer 
boards  let  you  spread  your  lures  and  get  them  away  from 
the  boat.  In-line  weighting  devices  clipped  to  the  line  pull 
these  shallow  runners  to  greater  depths.  Concentrate  your 
efforts  in  the  middle  to  lower  lake. 
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by  Jeff  Knapp 

Though  Keystone  Lake,  Armstrong  County,  has  experienced 
habitat  changes  over  the  years,  its  950  acres  continue  to  provide 
quality  fishing  for  an  impressive  list  of  species.  I’ve  fished  this 
lake  for  over  30  years,  and  in  some  way,  the  fishing  is  better 
than  it’s  ever  been. 

Keystone  Lake  is  sometimes  called  Keystone  Power  Dam 
because  its  primary  function  is  to  provide  cooling  water  to  the 
nearby  coal-fired  Keystone  Generating  Station.  The  “power 
dam”  nickname  helps  differentiate  this  water  from  another 
“Keystone  Lake,”  in  the  state  park  of  the  same  name,  a popular 
destination  in  Westmoreland  County. 

Reliant  Energy  produces  electricity  for  a consortium  of 
East  Coast  utilities  from  this  facility.  During  periods  of 
drought,  of  which  there  have  been  several  recently,  conserva- 
tion releases  from  Keystone  Lake  are  made  to  augment  flows  in 
the  Crooked  Creek  Watershed.  The  conservation  releases, 
coupled  with  power-producing  consumption,  have  led  to 
severe  drawdowns  in  recent  years.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  manages  the  fishing  resources  of  Keystone 
Lake. 

Though  the  power-producing  component  of  Keystone 
Lake  may  be  the  reason  for  its  existence,  savvy  western  Penn- 
sylvania anglers  appreciate  it  for  its  fishing  potential.  Keystone 
Lake’s  fish  are  not  always  the  easiest  to  catch.  Nevertheless, 
largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass  are  present  in  excellent 
numbers  and  size.  The  walleye  population  is  strong  with 
excellent  trophy  potential.  Muskies  are  present,  tiger  muskies 
in  particular.  Crappies  highlight  the  panfishing,  and  really  big 
carp  (to  33  inches)  have  been  sampled  by  Commission  biolo- 
gists. 

Keystone  Lake  supports  such  a diverse  fishery  because  of 
the  presence  of  different  habitats  and  an  impressive  forage  base. 
It  contains  an  excellent  blend  of  deep  and  shallow  water, 
abundant  structure  and  cover  in  the  form  of  aquatic  vegetation 
and  submerged  wood.  Gamefish  feed  on  a variety  of  minnow 
species,  juvenile  panfish  and  pelagic  prey. 

Keystone  stretches  for  about  5 miles,  running  parallel  to 
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PA  Route  210.  At  full  pool  it  attains  depths  approaching  90 
feet  near  the  dam.  The  North  Branch  of  Plum  Creek  serves  as 
the  primary  water  source,  though  several  secondarv'  feeders 
contribute.  All  of  Keystone’s  feeder  streams  are  small  to 
moderate  size,  adding  to  its  vulnerability  to  drawdown  during 
dry  times.  Modern  sewage  facilities  constructed  on  towns 
along  Plum  Creek  upstream  of  the  lake  should  further  im- 
prove the  lake’s  water  quality. 

Plum  Creek  enters  the  lake  at  its  northern  end.  The  lake 
is  quite  shallow  for  the  first  two  miles  or  so,  averaging  1 0 to  15 
feet  deep,  with  the  deepest  water  in  the  old  creek  channel. 
Some  brush  piles  remain  from  the  plantings  made  years  ago  by 
the  Crooked  Creek  Watershed  Association,  though  they  have 
been  hit  hard  by  recent  drawdowns  that  have  lowered  the  lake 
as  much  as  1 5 feet.  While  sunken  brushpiles  will  last  for 
decades  when  submerged,  exposed  wood  deteriorates  quickly. 
For  the  same  reason,  weed  growth  has  been  stymied  in  this 
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Keystone  Lake  crappies  can  reach  impressive 
sizes.  Fish  in  the  14- inch  range  are  taken 
each  year. 
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portion  ot  the  lake.  Water  clarity  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
lake  is  stained,  though  it  can  get  muddy  during  wet  weather. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  lake  contains  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  water.  The  water  really  begins  to  clear  and  weed 
growth  becomes  more  common.  Even  though  the  creek 
channel  swings  back  and  forth  in  Keystone’s  upper  areas,  it 
stays  close  to  the  eastern  shore  in  the  middle  and  lower  basins. 
For  this  reason,  the  eastern  shoreline  contains  its  share  of  steep 
dropoffs.  You’ll  Find  several  excellent  points  near  the  Atwood 
Access,  structure  that  guards  the  two  bays  there.  A sunken 
island  is  located  about  mid-lake,  and  despite  intense  fishing 
pressure  it  remains  one  of  the  most  consistent  fish-producers 
on  the  lake.  The  western  lake  shore  drops  more  gently.  It 
features  subtle  humps  and  long,  extended  points  that  generally 
have  weed  cover  to  some  extent.  Because  of  the  lake’s  clarity, 
vegetation  can  be  found  deeper  than  1 5 feet,  though  draw- 
downs have  thinned  the  weed  growth  in  depths  shallower  than 
8 feet. 

I consider  the  spillway  as  the  point  that  separates  the 


Early  season  crappie  action  hovers  around  remaining 
sunken  brushpiles  and  laydowns.  Beaver  lodges  are 
also  important  early  season  crappie  spots. 


middle  and  lower  portions  of  Keystone  Lake.  Several  excellent 
structural  elements  are  found  near  the  spillway,  which  is 
located  on  the  eastern  shore.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake 
is  Reefers  Bay,  the  lake’s  largest  bay.  In  the  lower  end  of  the 
lake  the  bottom  drops  quickly  from  both  shores,  though  the 
steepest  drops  by  far  are  along  the  eastern  side.  Boat  angling 
and  shore  angling  are  not  permitted  near  the  dam,  with  the 
restricted  area  marked  off  with  signs  and  buoys. 

It  takes  a versatile  angler  to  do  proper  justice  with  Key- 
stone Lake’s  many  species  and  habitats.  Like  many  waters  in 
the  state,  you  will  hear  grumbling  that  the  lake  is  a “dead  sea.” 
However,  Fish  & Boat  Commission  surveys  and  the  experi- 
ence of  many  veteran  Keystone  Lake  anglers  suggest  otherwise. 

One  factor  that  must  be  considered  in  the  fish-catching 
equation  is  forage.  Right  now,  there  is  a lot  of  food  in  Keystone 
Lake,  headlined  by  rainbow  smelt.  Smelt  were  introduced  in 
the  lake  during  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s,  and  they  have 
become  established  in  ample  numbers.  Smelt  spend  much  of 
their  time  in  water  deeper  than  many  anglers  are  accustomed 
to  fishing,  and  at  times  they  occupy  open-water 
zones — that  is,  they  often  do  not  relate  to  structure. 
What  you  have  is  well-fed  fish  that  spend  much  time 
in  areas  most  folks  don’t  fish. 

Larger  walleyes  in  particular  seem  to  make  good 
use  of  the  smelt.  Still,  with  a sound  game  plan,  there’s 
no  reason  not  to  have  a productive  day  fishing  this 
water.  Here’s  a species-by-species  look  at  the  tactics 
used  for  Keystone’s  most  commonly  sought-after 
fish. 
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Largemouth  bass 

In  recent  years,  Keystone  Lake’s  largemouth  bass 
fishing  has  been  nothing  short  of  outstanding.  There 
are  many  fish  and  they  are  apparently  well-fed — a 
typical  fish  looks  something  like  a football — or  even 
medicine  ball!  Keystone’s  largemouths  show  a strong 
preference  for  hanging  around  submerged  vegeta- 
tion. By  the  mid-June  opener,  there  should  be 
enough  weed  growth  to  hold  the  lake’s  largemouths. 
While  most  weedy  areas  hold  bigmouths,  the  best 
spots  tend  to  be  weed  beds  located  on  the  points 
found  outside  the  major  bays  and  coves. 

In  early  summer  you’ll  have  to  rely  on  your  sonar 
unit  to  locate  weeds. 

Texas-rigged  plastic  worms  have  always  been  one 
of  my  favorite  bass  producers,  particularly  when 
fishing  the  edges  of  weedy  cover.  I keep  the  worm 
weight  as  light  as  possible — 1/8-ounce  to  3/16- 
ounce — so  that  the  bait  drops  slowly,  keeping  it  in  the 
strike  zone  longer.  Scent-impregnated  baits  in  motor 
oil,  watermelon  seed  and  ptimpkinseed  patterns  are 
productive.  For  largemouths  I like  to  use  at  least  a 6- 
inch  worm.  On  some  days,  an  action  tail  of  an  auger 
or  bungee  design  works  best.  At  others  the  fish  want 
a more  subtle  action.  It  pays  to  experiment. 
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In  recent  years,  Keystone  Lake’s  largemouth 
bass  fishing  has  been  nothing  short  of  outstand- 
ing. By  the  mid-June  opener  there  should  be 
enough  weed  growth  to  hold  the  lake’s  large- 
mouths.  Even  though  most  weedy  areas  hold 
bigmouths,  the  best  spots  tend  to  be  weed  beds 
located  on  the  points  outside  the  major  bays  and 
coves. 

For  fishing  on  top  of  the  weeds,  consider  a soft-plastic 
twitch  bait.  This  is  particularly  effective  earlier  in  the  summer 
before  the  weeds  grow  tall. 

Smallmouth  bass 

Extensive  areas  of  Keystone’s  shoreline  are  rocky  and  fall 
quickly  into  deep  water.  Laydowns  are  common  along  these 
shorelines,  which  attract  smallmouth  bass. 

Try  small  jig-n-pig  combos  and  Texas-rigged  tube  jigs  for 
fishing  the  heavier  wood  cover.  A Texas-rigged  4-inch  worm 
is  also  worth  trying.  For  the  cleaner  areas  off  the  cover,  a 
jighead  dressed  with  a grub  or  tube  works  well.  Scent- 
impregnated  baits  seem  to  have  a decided  advantage. 

Many  serious  Keystone  Lake  smallie  anglers  realize  that 
the  bigger  fish  are  more  active  after  dark,  so  they  concentrate 
their  efforts  then.  Last  season  one  of  the  more  productive 
patterns  was  throwing  a Texas-rigged  plastic  worm  up  to  the 
bank  along  the  steeper  breaking  rocky  shores.  Poppers  and 
twitch  baits  can  also  be  quite  productive  after  dark. 

Walleyes 

Walleyes  have  been  increasingly  difficult  to  catch  during 
recent  years,  yet  Fish  & Boat  Commission  surveys  turn  up 
good  numbers  of  fish,  large  fish,  in  particular. 

Over  the  years  Eve  taken  a lot  of  walleyes  in  Keystone,  and 
all  of  the  bigger  fish,  over  about  20  inches,  have  come  at  night. 
Though  I don’t  spend  as  much  time  targeting  walleyes  on 
Keystone  as  I once  did,  I still  recommend  night  fishing  to  solve 


this  lake’s  walleye  puzzle. 

On  a long  line  troll  minnow-shaped  baits  in  smelt  and 
perch  patterns.  In-line  planer  boards  let  you  spread  your  lures 
and  get  them  awav  Irom  the  boat.  In-line  weighting  devices 
clipped  to  the  line  pull  these  shallow  runners  to  greater  depths. 
Concentrate  your  efiorts  in  the  middle  to  lower  lake. 

Muskies 

Keystone  has  a long  histon.^  ol  turning  up  some  impressive 
muskies.  Both  day  and  night  patterns  exist. 

During  the  day,  cast  traditional  musky  presentations  like 
jerkbaits  and  bucktails  over  and  around  the  larger  weedbeds. 
At  night,  trolling  oversized  crankbaits  has  taken  plenu'  ol 
muskies,  as  well  as  more  than  a few  trophy-sized  walleyes. 

Grapples 

Both  black  crappies  and  white  crappies  are  present  in 
Keystone,  and  their  sizes  can  be  impressive,  with  fish  in  the  1 4- 
inch  range  taken  every  year. 

Early  season  action  hovers  around  remaining  sunken 
brushpiles  and  laydowns.  Beaver  lodges  are  also  important 
early  season  crappie  spots.  O 


Lake  Surveys 
and  Fishing 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  manages  the  waters  of 
Keystone  Lake.  The  lake  has  been  under  Big  Bass 
regulations  for  about  a decade. 

Even  though  walleyes  have  been  tough  to  catch  in 
recent  years,  it’s  not  because  the  agency  curtailed  its 
stocking  efforts.  Walleyes  have  been  stocked  steadily 
over  the  years.  In  2002,  750,000  walleye  fry  were 
stocked  in  April,  and  5,000  phase  1 fingerlings  (2-inch 
fish)  were  planted  in  June.  Similar  numbers  were 
stocked  in  2001.  In  2000,  3 million  walleye  fry  were 
stocked  there.  Furthermore,  according  to  Area  2 
Fisheries  Technician  Allen  Woomer,  Keystone  has 
historically  experienced  at  least  a small  level  of  natural 
walleye  reproduction. 

During  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  most  recent 
survey,  during  the  spring  of  2001,  Area  2 Fisheries 
Management  personnel  collected  large  numbers  of 
walleyes  during  night  electrofishing.  Many  of  the  fish 
were  in  the  18-inch  to  24-inch  range,  though  27-inchers 
to  30-inchers  were  also  present.  If  there  is  a concern,  it  is 
that  smaller  fish  may  not  be  present.  Woomer  said 
frequent  and  severe  drawdowns  in  recent  years  might  be 
having  an  effect  on  recruitment  of  stocked  fish. 

The  2001  survey  revealed  some  fine  muskies,  tiger 
muskies  in  particular.  The  biggest  tiger  collected 
measured  more  than  50  inches  long.  Woomer  said  tiger 
muskies  seem  to  fare  better  in  Keystone  than  purebreds, 
and  that  future  stockings  will  be  comprised  of  tiger 
muskies. — JK. 
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Deputy  Waterways  Censervatien  Officers  ef  the  Ye; 


Deputy  waterways  conservation  officets  (DWCOs)  work 
with  WCOs,  performing  mainly  specialized  law  enforcement 
duties  in  protecting,  conserving  and  enhancing  our  water 
resources,  and  in  watercraft  safety.  Deputies  work  long 
hours,  on  weekends  and  holidays,  and  even  though  they 
receive  a small  allowance  for  some  expenses,  they  are  other- 
wise nor  compensated. 


The  Commission  recognized  DWCOs  in  their  regions  in 
annual  awards  presentations  for  the  first  time  in  1997.  The 
idea  was  offered  by  Guy  Bowersox,  Bureau  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistant  to  the  Director,  when  he  was  Assistant  Re- 
gional Supervisor  in  the  Southcentral  Region.  The  DWCO 
Officers  of  the  Year  awards  for  2002  were  presented  during 


Northwest  Region 

DWCO  Fred  Leonetti,  Mercer  County 

DWCO  Fred  Leonetti  has  served  with  five  different 
WCOs  since  becoming  a deputy  in  1970.  In  each  instance,  he 
has  assisted  greatly  in  acclimating  the  new  WCO  to  his  new 
district.  DWCO  Leonetti  has  attended  nearly  every  trout 
stocking  that  has  occurred  since  becoming  a deputy.  He  is  an 
excellent  boar  operator  and  has  assisted  in  training  many  new 
operators.  DWCO  Leonetti  also  teaches  the  Commission’s 
Safe  Boating  Course.  He  is  a member  of  the  Shenango  Water 
Safety  Council,  and  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  personnel 
often  ask  him  to  operate  their  boat  in  training  seasonal  officers. 


DWCO  Fred  Leonetti  (center)  with  Northwest  Assistant 
Regional  Supervisors  Bob  Nestor  (left)  and  Frank  Parise 


Southwest  Region 

DWCO  Lonnie  Lowndes,  Indiana  County 

DWCO  Lonnie  Lowndes  has  been  an  active  deputy  since 
1 996.  He  devotes  many  hours  to  fish  and  boat  law  patrols  and 
stocking  fish.  DWCO  Lowndes  participates  in  public  rela- 
tions programs,  including  the  Indiana  County  Youth  Field 
Days.  His  appearance  is  always  neat  and  professional,  and  his 
demeanor  has  been  described  as  friendly,  courteous  and  pro- 
fessional. During  2002,  DWCO  Lowndes  increased  his 
volunteer  patrol  hours  to  help  cover  Indiana  County  during 
the  absence  of  his  WCO.  He  often  volunteers  for  boat  patrol 
on  the  Allegheny  River  to  assist  his  neighboring  WCOs. 


Northcentral  Region 

DWCO  Neil  H.  Cook  Jr.,  McKean  County 

DWCO  Neil  H.  Cook  Jr.  has  faithfully  served  law  en- 
forcement efforts  in  McKean  County  for  more  than  14  years. 
His  dedication  to  the  resource  and  to  the  profession  of  law 
enforcement  is  unparalleled.  DWCO  Cook  completes  his 
tasks  enthusiastically  and  needs  no  direct  supervision  to  per- 
form the  day-to-day  tasks  required  of  a deputy.  He  has 
excellent  decision-making  skills  and  good  rapport  with  the 
public.  DWCO  Cook’s  knowledge  and  abilities  are  vital  to 
conservation  law  enforcement  in  the  Northcentral  Region. 


DWCO  Lonnie  Lowndes  (right)  with  Southwest  Region 
Emil  Svetahor 


DWCO  Neil  H.  Cook  Jr,  (right)  with  Northcentral  Region 
Supervisor  Brian  Burger 
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leputy  Waterways  Conservation  Officers  of  the  Year 


2002 


regional  meetings  early  in  2003.  placjiies  lor  these  awards.  The  awards  carry  the  distinction  ol 

Any  officer  may  nominate  a deputy  lor  this  recognition,  their  recipients  knowing  that  they  were  selected  hy  their  peers. 
Regional  committees  ol  personnel  in  the  Commission  hu-  Here  are  the  2002  DWCOs  ol  the  year, 

reaus  ol  Law  Enforcement  and  Fisheries  review  the  nomina- 
tions and  choose  the  winners.  DWCOs  receive  attractive 
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Southcentral  Region 

DWCO  Robert  Houser,  Cumberland 

County 

DWCO  Robert  Houser  has  served  in  Cumberland  County 
since  1981.  Three  nominators  chose  him  lor  this  recognition, 
citing  his  outstanding  performance  and  dedication  to  duty 
while  conducting  nearly  690  hours  of  volunteer  service  and 
initiating  32  summary  prosecutions.  DWCO  Houser  is  an 
avid  angler  and  lly  tier,  and  he  readily  shares  his  expertise  with 
anglers  on  Cumberland  County  waterways.  He  has  a thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code  and  is  well- 
respected  by  the  public  and  his  lellow  officers. 


DWCO  Robert  Houser  (left)  with  Southcentral  Regional 
Supervisor  Don  Lauver 


Northeast  Region 

DWCO  Roger  J.Wrazien,  Southern  Mon- 
roe and  Northern  Carbon  Counties 

DWCO  Roger  J.  Wrazien  has  served  the  anglers  and 
boaters  of  northeast  Pennsylvania  for  1 5 years.  He  is  an  active 
law  enforcement  officer,  engaging  in  boat  law  enforcement  in 
Monroe,  Carbon,  Pike  and  Wayne  counties,  and  on  Lake 
Harmony,  Beltzville  Lake  and  Lake  Wallenpaupack.  He  has 
assisted  with  trout  stocking  and  maintains  contacts  with 
landowners  to  ensure  that  waters  remain  open  to  the  public. 
DWCO  Wrazien  has  participated  in  plain-clothes  details  in 
and  out  of  his  home  district.  He  is  thoroughly  professional  in 
his  appearance  and  his  interactions  with  the  public. 

Southeast  Region 

DWCO  William  Muller,  Southern  Bucks 
County 

DWCO  William  Muller  has  been  a deputy  for  33  years. 
In  2002,  he  worked  more  than  650  hours  and  issued  33 
citations.  DWCO  Muller  readily  assists  with  stocking  and  has 
a reputation  for  having  a professional  demeanor  and  for 
treating  the  public  respectfully.  He  eagerly  assists  with  any 
other  duties  he’s  asked  to  perform. O 


DWCO  Roger  J.  Wrazien  (left)  with  Northeast  Region 
Supervisor  Kerry  Messerle 


DWCO  William  Muller  (left)  with  Southeast  Region 
Manager  Jeff  Bridi 
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Marienville  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

I woLilel  like  to  thank  the  Marienville  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  for  sponsoring  the  Children’s  Fishing  Derby  every 
year  at  Cook  Forest  State  Park.  Every  child  who  registers 
for  the  derby  receives  a new  fishing  rod  and  reel,  and  the 
kids  catch  some  nice  trout  provided  and  stocked  by  the 
club.  The  Marienville  Rod  and  Gun  Club  is  one  of  the  few 
sportsmen’s  clubs  that  focuses  mainly  on  fishing,  and  this 
derby  promotes  fishing  to  many  generations.  We  need 
more  clubs  like  the  Marienville  Rod  and  Gun  Club  to 
spend  more  time  with  young  people  and  get  them  inter- 
ested in  fishing  and  other  outdoor  recreation. — WCO  Erik 
P.  Shellgreii,  Forest  Comity. 

Pete  and  Repeat 

DWCO  Ron  Matson  and  I cited  a fisherman  (let’s  call 
him  “Pete”)  for  operating  his  boat  in  the  restricted  area 
below  dam  #9  on  the  Allegheny  River.  The  next  season, 
Ron  and  I encountered  Pete  and  a friend  (Repeat)  fishing 
from  Repeat’s  boat  in  the  same  location.  Ron  issued  the 
citation  to  Repeat.  I hen  during  that  Labor  Day  weekend, 
Pete  and  Repeat  were  fishing  with  another  guy  (Re-Run) 
from  Re-Run’s  boat  in  the  same  spot.  We  gave  citation  #3 
to  Re-Run.  Do  I see  a pattern  developing  here,  or  have 
these  guys  just  discovered  a fishing  location  that’s  too  good 
to  stay  away  from? — WCO  Bruce  GundLich,  Western 
Armstrong  County. 

Franklin  County  alligator 

While  covering  a portion  of  Franklin  County  for 
retired  WCO  Jan  Caveney  one  summer,  I received  a phone 
call  from  the  Southcentral  Region.  1 was  informed  that 
there  was  an  alligator  loose  in  western  Franklin  County. 
Normally,  I’d  respond  to  a call  like  this  with,  “Yeah,  right, 
now  what’s  the  punchline?”  But  I was  then  informed  that 
there  was  no  joke  and  that  four  people  had  seen  the  alliga- 
tor. I spent  more  than  a few  minutes  attempting  to  come 
up  with  a solution  to  this  problem  that  would  satisfy  all 
parties,  the  complainants,  the  alligator  and  me.  All  possible 
solutions  pointed  to  the  fact  that  at  least  one  of  the  partici- 
pants would  not  like  the  outcome.  Fortunately,  I had 
gotten  the  phone  number  of  the  complainant.  I called  this 
person  and  attempted  to  pinpoint  the  reptile’s  location. 


Wild  laughter  filled  the  phone.  I was  informed  that  the 
four  observers  had  been  night  fishing  and  what  they  had 
seen,  with  the  rays  from  their  lantern,  was  a beaver  dragging 


a tree  limb  across  a pond.  Well,  I guess  the  perfect  solution 
1 devised  will  have  to  wait  for  the  next  alligator  call. — WCO 
David  R.  Keller,  Adams  and  Western  York  Counties. 


Firearms 

People  have  regularly  asked  waterways  conservation 
officers  why  they  carry  firearms  on  duty.  Usually,  the 
question  is  followed  with  a query  on  whether  our  firearms 
are  used  for  dispatching  injured  fish.  I’m  not  annoyed  by 
the  question — I see  it  as  an  opportunity  to  tell  an  interested 
person  a little  about  what  we  do.  After  reviewing  the  past 
year,  1 can  think  of  five  different  incidents  when  firearms 
and  firearms  training  were  necessary: 

• I had  a firearm  pulled  on  me  while  on  a “routine” 
fishing  license  check. 

• One  of  my  deputies  was  attacked  by  a trained  attack 
German  shepherd  later  during  the  same  fishing  license 
check. 

• After  finding  several  fishing  violations,  an  angry 
fisherman  (and  felon)  attempted  to  knock  me  off  a bridge. 

• I was  called  to  assist  the  state  police  on  an  incident 
that  involved  an  armed  man  hiding  in  an  apartment 
building. 

• While  checking  a campfire  in  a closed  area  along  a 
stream  one  night,  a park  ranger  and  I encountered  two 
armed  men  attempting  to  hide  from  us.  I believe  that  if 
they  hadn’t  noticed  we  were  armed,  we  could  have  been  in 
serious  trouble. 

I am  happy  to  say  that  in  each  of  these  incidents  and  in 
the  vast  majority  of  incidents  encountered  by  our  field  force 
each  year,  no  one  was  injured.  This  is  because  our  agency 
trains  us  to  use  our  most  powerful  weapon,  which  is  kept 
between  our  ears.  Some  credit  is  also  due  to  the  firearm  we 
wear  on  our  hip,  which  by  its  very  presence  alone,  ironi- 
cally, saves  lives.  Nevertheless,  1 hope  to  have  no  examples 
of  needing  such  necessary  equipment  during  the  next 
year. — WCO  William  D.  Crisp,  Cameron  County. 
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Pick  up  the  pieces 

Investigations  usually  take  many  twists  and  turns  and 
often  require  many  hours  to  complete,  but  a little  help  Irom 
others,  as  they  say,  goes  a long  way.  Our  maintenance 
personnel  at  the  Commission’s  Five  Locks  Access  found  a 
few  scraps  of  torn  paper  with  printing  on  them.  The  papers 
were  given  to  Southeast  Region  Law  Enforcement  Manager 
Jeffrey  Bridi,  who  fitted  and  taped  them  together  (with  a 
name  and  address),  conducted  an  initial  investigation  and 
forwarded  them  to  me.  The  responsible  individual  no 
longer  lived  at  the  address  listed,  but  while  Assistant 
Regional  Supervisor  Fred  Mussell,  WCO  Skitter  and  1 were 
attempting  to  obtain  his  new  address,  he  made  the  big 
mistake  of  depositing  19  bags  of  garbage  (containing  his 
name)  in  the  same  area. 

The  PA  State  Police  informed  us  that  the  individual’s 
driver’s  license  was  suspended,  and  they  requested  we  seize 
it  after  contacting  him.  As  WCO  Skitter  and  I interviewed 
the  individual  at  his  new  residence,  he  admitted  leaving  the 
torn  papers  and  the  19  bags  of  garbage.  He  also  told  us 
that  he  had  left  another  eight  additional  bags  of  garbage  in 
the  same  area  the  day  before.  As  we  finished  our  investiga- 
tion that  included  three  charges  for  littering,  a knock  at  his 
door  revealed  a PA  State  Trooper,  who  seized  his  driver’s 
license. 

By  the  effort  of  one  individual,  we  easily  and  quickly 
completed  what  could  have  been  a complex  investigation, 
and  kept  our  environment  a little  cleaner.  In  other  words, 
we  need  your  help.  When  you  see  a reckless  or  intoxicated 
boater,  a fishing  violation  or  something  as  simple  as  litter 
near  a waterway,  pick  up  the  pieces  and  give  us  a call. — 
WCO  John  V Sabaitis,  Southern  Berks  County. 

One  that  got  away 

I recently  approached  a person  fishing  without  a 
license.  When  I asked  to  see  a fishing  license,  the  violator 
told  me,  “I  am  not  fishing;  I was  not  planning  to  catch  any 
fish.”  I explained  to  the  person,  who  had  then  become  a 
defendant,  “With  a bobber,  line,  hook  and  a worm  in  the 
water,  there  is  always  that  chance.” — WCO  Kadin  Thomp- 
son, Franklin  and  Eastern  Fulton  Counties. 

Problematic  situations? 

A common  trait  of  an  effective  waterways  conservation 
officer  is  recognizing  potentially  problematic  situations  and 
proactively  implementing  preventive  measures.  After  12 
years  on  the  job,  my  5 year-old  son  Kyle  continues  to 
school  me  in  this  area.  With  its  vast  array  of  brightly 
colored  pens  and  markers,  the  desk  and  computer  station  in 
my  Commission  home  office  draws  Kyle  to  it  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  a moth  is  attracted  to  a mid-summer’s  yard 
light.  After  enduring  the  embarrassment  of  showing  up  at 
my  local  district  justice’s  office  with  a stack  of  issued 
boating  citations  that  Kyle  had  so  artistically  decorated  with 


a multi-colored  highlighter  (thank  goodness  1 fistrict  ju‘>tice 
Wilt  and  his  office  staff,  Cathy  and  Barb,  were  so  under- 
standing and  amused),  one  would  assume  1 would  have 
learned  my  lesson.  Several  days  later,  though,  K\  le  again 
came  to  me  with  a desire  to  draw  “on  Daddy’s  desk.  After 
clearing  the  area  of  all  work-sensitive  papers,  Kyle  (armed 
with  a full  20-ounce  water  bottle)  eagerly  climbed  up  onto 
the  desk  chair,  poised  for  another  creative  art  session.  I did 
recall  smugly  leaving  the  room,  confident  that  I had  learned 
my  lesson.  Returning  several  minutes  later,  I found  m\'  son 
in  the  living  room,  sheepishly  watching  television — without 
the  water  bottle.  When  asked  where  the  bottle  was,  Kyle 
reluctantly  said,  “It  fell  off  the  desk  in  your  office.”  And 
right  he  was — uncapped,  upside  down  and  empty  within 
the  confines  of  my  open  nvlon  briefcase,  completely 
soaking  its  contents  of  law  books,  notebooks,  citations  and 
report  forms!  Some  WCOs  just  never  learn! — WCO  Alan 
D.  Robinson,  Hiintingdo)i  County. 

Oh,  deer 

This  past  winter,  my  Game  Commission  counterpart 
contacted  me  by  radio  for  assistance,  asking  if  1 would  meet 
him  at  State  Game  Lands  #300.  It  was  an  extremely  cold, 
windy  day  with  over  a foot  of  snow  on  the  ground. 

DWCO  Dave  Taylor  and  I navigated  my  patrol  vehicle 
deep  into  the  game  lands  to  the  meeting  point.  We  arrived 
to  find  the  Game  Commission  patrol  vehicle  stuck  in  a 
trench  and  its  driver-side  wheels  buried  in  snow.  The 
officer,  who  will  remain  nameless,  requested  our  assistance. 
It  was  quite  a long,  messy  task  to  shovel,  push  and  pull  the 
vehicle  out.  When  we  finished,  I noticed  a deer  lying  belly- 
up  with  its  legs  pointed  toward  the  sk\'.  d’he  deer  was  a 
mere  10  to  15  yards  in  front  of  us,  just  outside  the  tree  line. 
I went  to  investigate  and  found  the  animal  to  be  dead.  1 
swear  it  was  not  there  when  we  arrived.  My  guess  is  it 
walked  out  of  the  woods,  noticed  the  game  warden  stuck  in 
the  snow,  rolled  on  its  back  and  died  laughing. — WCO 
Walter  A.  Biickman,  Lackawanna  Coioit)'. 

What  service! 

My  partner,  DWCO  Carl  Books,  and  1 were  patrolling 
Stony  Creek  in  Dauphin  County  on  opening  day.  It  was 
about  an  hour  before  the  official  start  time.  As  we  ap- 
proached one  of  the  bridges  that  crossed  the  creek,  we  saw  a 
man  who  appeared  to  be  screaming  at  the  bridge.  We  left 
the  patrol  car  to  hear  him  yelling  at  somebody  under  the 
bridge.  I heard  him  holler,  “See,  I told  you  that  I was  going 
to  call  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  ” I’m  not  sure  who 
was  more  surprised,  the  property  owner  who  had  never 
really  called  us,  the  violator  who  had  killed  three  pre-season 
trout,  or  my  partner  and  me.  We  dealt  with  the  violation 
and  got  an  “attaboy”  from  the  property  owner  who  had 
previously  threatened  to  close  his  property  because  of  past 
abuses. — DWCO  Alan  Bernardi,  Dauphin  Count)'. 
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The  Need  for  Big  Fish 


My  first  “big  Fish”  was  a slab  bluegill.  At  least  my 
grandmother  claimed  it  was  big,  larger  than  any  of 
the  bluegills  I had  taken  that  day.  It  was  so  big,  in  fact, 
that  it  was  destined  to  land  in  a black  frying  pan.  I was  too 
young  to  remember  the  size  of  the  fish,  but  I recall  the  moment 
simply  because  it  was  the  first  fish  1 had  caught  that  she 
considered  large,  and  she  made  me  leel  as  if  1 had  captured 
something  special — something  worthy  ol  praise.  When  my 
grandfather  agreed,  my  shoulders  straightened,  my  smile  wid- 
ened and  my  walk  resembled  the  walk  of  a barnyard  rooster.  It 
became  a fish  I would  never  forget. 

Less  than  a year  later,  at  the  age  of  six,  I was  fortunate 
enough  to  take  a 30-inch-phis  trout  on  Spring  Creek  at 
Fishermen’s  Paradise,  Centre  County.  As  I dragged  the  fish 
across  the  walk  bridge,  a newspaper  reporter  with  a camera 
dangling  around  her  neck  stopped  me.  She  was  far  more 
excited  than  I was,  until  she  asked  lor  a detailed  account  ol  how 
I caught  the  trout  and  how  long  it  took  me  to  land  it,  and  then 
asked  il  she  could  take  a photo  that  would  appear  in  the  local 
newspaper.  I recall  smiling  Irom  ear  to  ear,  blushing  a bit,  and 
once  again  walking  with  a lot  more  confidence. 

A large  group  of  anglers  surrounded  me  to  congratulate 
me,  lor  some  reason  I had  not  yet  understood.  As  a shy  young 
man,  I shunned  some  of  the  attention,  but  somewhere  inside 
ol  me  swelled  a great  amount  ol  pride.  Although  I was  a bit 
confused  over  all  the  attention  I had  not  received  when 
catching  smaller  fish,  I had  an  early  taste  of  how  good  it  felt  to 
bring  a large  fish  to  net.  Apparently  there  was  some  measure 
of  merit  in  taking  larger  fish  than  smaller  fish,  and  I was 
beginning  to  discover  that  all  those  measuring  tapes  were 
carried  for  more  reasons  than  making  certain  a catch  was  legal. 

During  the  following  years  I began  to  realize  that  most  big 
fish  fight  harder  than  smaller  fish.  A few  long  encounters  with 
carp  and  catfish  proved  there  was  indeed  an  added  measure  of 
skill  required  to  land  a large  one  than  there  was  for  landing  a 
small  one.  As  I became  engrossed  in  reading  nearly  every  book 


Fishermen’s  Paradise,  Spring  Creek,  Centre  County,  late 
1 940s,  early  1 950s.  The  author’s  grandfather  is  second 
from  the  right.  The  first  inclination  the  author  had 
concerning  the  value  of  taking  a big  fish  may  have  been 
instilled  by  his  grandfather  and  those  around  him. 

on  the  subject  of  fishing,  I noted  that  the  authors  always 
included  a big-fish  story.  Those  chapters  captured  my  imagi- 
nation and  whetted  my  appetite,  perhaps  more  than  most 
other  chapters. 

Some  of  the  most  vivid  memories  have  conre  from  a large 
leaping  musky;  the  mean  look  of  a big  pike  as  he  surrendered 
to  the  net;  a steelhead  shaking  his  stubborn  head;  sights  of 
leaping  bass  that  reentered  the  water,  as  if  a large  boulder  had 
been  thrown  to  the  flow;  and  shad,  silvery  white  with  their 
iridescent  purple  backs,  fresh  from  the  Delaware. 

Of  course,  size  is  relative  to  the  species  and  perhaps  the  fish 
we  have  previously  taken.  I also  consider  where  I’m  fishing;  I 
most  often  expect  a large  walleye  when  fishing  Lake  Erie  to  be 
much  larger  than  I might  take  from  a smaller  impoundment. 

I think  there  are  several  reasons  we  yearn  for  large  fish. 
Perhaps  we  realize  they  are  scarce — because  they  don’t  come 
every  year  and  that  somewhere  deep  inside  of  us,  most  people 
recognize  a large  fish  as  something  out  of  the  norm. 

But  it’s  also  apparent  that  we  have  been  taught  that  large 
fish  are  something  to  get  excited  over,  and  we  have  passed  that 
on  from  generation  to  generation.  Most  anglers  are  not 
obsessed  with  catching  a large  fish.  However,  I’ve  never  heard 
of  anyone  displaying  the  same  disgust  I’ve  heard  when  they’ve 
caught  a “mess  of  small  ones.”  Of  course,  forgotten  were  those 
days  when  they  didn’t  catch  anything. 

We  need  large  fish,  if  not  in  our  net,  then  at  least  in  the 
form  of  a visual  “swim  by”  from  time  to  time.  I’ve  never  seen 
grown  people  tremble  more  than  when  they  see  a big  fish.O 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

PAMPHLET 


Please  indicate  the  requested  titles  with  an  X. 

Single  copies  are  free.  Limit:  10  pamphlets  total. 

For  multiple  copies,  of  the  same  title,  please  call  the  Commission  at  717-705-7835. 

Title 

Description 

□ Angler  Award  Program 

State  records,  big  fish,  first  fish 

□ Basics  of  Water  Pollution 

Types  of  water  pollution,  effects  on  resources 

□ Careers  with  the  PEBC 

Opportunity  descriptions,  civil  service,  non-civil  service 

□ Drinking,  Boating  and  the  Law 

Commonly  asked  questions  with  answers 

□ Eish  Scale  Sketch 

Commission  overview,  mission  and  programs 

□ Fishing  and  Boating  Map 

Accesses  and  amenities 

□ Great  Fishing  Needs  Great  Habitat 

Publication  on  habitat  components 

□ Hazards  on  the  Water 

Recognizing,  avoiding  dangers  to  boaters 

□ I Just  Bought  a Boat,  Now  What  Do  I Do? 

Boat  registration’s  frequently  asked  questions 

□ Keep  Pennsylvania  Fishing! 

Basic  information  on  the  Fish  Fund 

□ Paddle  PA 

Water  trail  listings,  map  and  launch  permit  application 

□ Pennsylvania  Fishes  Identification  Guide 

Quick  reference  with  illustrations 

□ Personal  Flotation  Devices 

All  about  life  jackets,  life  vests  and  life  preservers 

□ Personal  Watercraft  in  Pennsylvania 

Vital  information  for  owners  and  operators 

Region  Brochures  - “Fishing  & Boating  Opportunities  in  Pennsylvania” 

□ NORTHWEST  Counties:  Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Eorest,  Eawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren 

□ NORTHCENTRAL  SECTION  I Counties:  Cameron,  Clearfield,  Elk,  Jefferson,  McKean 

□ NORTHCENTRAL  SECTION  II  Counties:  Centre,  Clinton,  Lycoming,  Montour,  Northumberland, 
Potter,  Snyder,  Tioga,  Union 

□ NORTHEAST  Counties:  Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Pike,  Sullivan, 
Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming 

□ SOUTHWEST  Counties:  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset, 
Washington,  Westmoreland 

□ SOUTHCENTRAL  Counties:  Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon, 
Juniata,  Lebanon,  Mifflin,  Perry,  York 

□ SOUTHEAST  Counties:  Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton, 


Philadelphia,  Schuylkill 


□ Snakes  in  Basements  and  Buildings 

Remedies  and  prevention  information  sheet 

□ Snakes  in  Pennsylvania 

Biology,  identification,  venomous,  non-venomous 

Name  , 

Address 
City 

Please  mail  entire  form  to:  Education  Media  Services,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  Allow  3-4  weeks  lor  deliver}'. 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


Commission,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Sign  Cooperative  Agreement 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission and  the  United  State  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  recently  an- 
nounced a cooperative  agreement  to  raise 
100,000  adult  trout  annually  over  the 
next  Five  years  at  the  Allegheny  National 
Fish  Hatchery  in  Warren.  The  brook 
trout  raised  under  this  program  will  be 
stocked  in  Pennsylvania  waters  desig- 
nated by  the  Commission,  including 
those  in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest. 

Joining  Commission  Executive  Di- 
rector Peter  A.  Colangelo  at  the  signing 
were  Rick  Bennett  and  Dr.  Jaimie  Gei- 
ger, of  the  US  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  Northeast  Re- 
gional Office,  and  Fred 
Griffiths,  manager  of  the  Al- 
legheny National  Fish 
Hatchery. 

Under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  signed  at  the 
Commission’s  headquarters 
in  Harrisburg,  the  USFWS 
will  begin  raising  about 
100,000  brook  trout  at  the 
Allegheny  National  Fish 
Hatchery,  with  the  first 
stocking  of  adult  trout  to 
take  place  in  the  spting  of 
2004.  In  return,  the  Com- 
mission will  compensate  the 
USFWS  for  its  operational 
costs,  provide  fish  feed  and 
arrange  for  stocking  of  the 
fish.  The  agreement  runs 
through  September  2007, 
but  can  be  renewed  for  a 
longer  period  if  both  agen- 
cies agree  to  do  so. 

“The  priorities  for  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in 
this  region  focus  on  our 
people,  partners  and  promot- 
ing our  natural  resources,”  said  Dr. 
Mamie  A.  Parker,  the  Service’s  North- 
east Regional  Director.  “1  am  proud  of 
this  successful  partnership  with  Pennsyl- 
vania. A vacant  part  of  the  hatchery  will 
be  put  to  good  use — to  raise  brook  trout 
to  benefit  the  public.” 

Fhe  Commission  intends  to  use  the 


fish  produced  at  the  Allegheny  National 
Fish  Hatchery  primarily  in  waters  that 
flow  through  federal  lands  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, including  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest.  Doing  so  will  let  the  Commis- 
sion use  more  of  the  adult  trout  raised  at 
Commonwealth-owned  hatcheries  in 
other  waters  across  the  state.  The  Com- 
mission annually  stocks  adult  trout  in 
more  than  4,700  miles  of  streams  and 
rivers  and  some  121  lakes. 

Even  though  the  addition  of  fish 
from  the  Allegheny  National  Hatchery 
won’t  necessarily  affect  the  amount  of 


waters  the  Commission  stocks,  it  will 
increase  the  total  number  of  adult  trout 
available  for  the  statewide  stocking  pro- 
gram. In  2002,  decreases  in  the  amount 
of  water  available  at  state  fish  hatcheries 
coupled  with  the  Commission’s  man- 
agement plan  to  reduce  effltient  dis- 
charged from  its  facilities  led  the  agency 


to  cut  the  number  of  adult  trout  pro- 
duced from  5.2  million  to  3.9  million, 
d’he  Commission  will  stock  an  estimated 
4.1  million  adult  trout  in  2003. 

“With  the  need  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  adult  trout  produced  at  state  hatch- 
eries, we’ve  been  working  to  identify 
other  opportunities  to  meet  the  demand 
by  Pennsylvania  anglers  for  trout  stock- 
ings. From  the  time  I first  approached 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  earlier  this 
year,  Fred  Griffiths,  Dr.  Parker  and  the 
National  Ditector  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  Steve  Williams,  have  all  been 
very  supportive  of  a 
joint  project  and  I 
greatly  appreciate  their 
efforts  to  bring  this 
agreement  to  reality. 
This  cooperative  ven- 
ture furthers  the  mis- 
sion of  both  agencies 
and  will  provide  a tan- 
gible benefit  to 
Pennsylvania’s  trout 
anglers,”  said  Commis- 
sion Executive  Direc- 
tor Peter  A.  Colangelo. 

The  Commission 
operates  14  state- 
owned  fish  culture  sta- 
tions across  Pennsylva- 
nia; eight  are  involved 
in  trout  production. 
Faced  with  limited 
funding  to  upgrade  the 
— some  of 
which  are  more  than 
100  years  old — the 
Commission  under 
Colangelo’s  leadership 
has  been  exploring  al- 
ternatives for  its  adult- 
trout  stocking  pro- 
grams. In  addition  to  the  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  USFWS,  the  Com- 
mission is  currently  exploring  the  feasi- 
bility of  purchasing  trout  from  private 
commercial  growers  and  is  pursuing  a 
pilot  project  to  raise  trout  in  a hatchery 
using  treated  abandoned  mine  drainage 
as  a water  source. 


Joining  Commission  Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo 
(seated,  right)  at  the  signing  were  Dr.  Rick  Bennett  (seated),  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Deputy  Regional  Director;  (standing 
from  left)  Jim  Young,  Director  of  the  Commission  Bureau  of 
Engineering  and  Development;  Tom  Cochran,  Commission  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  Training  Officer;  Dennis  Guise,  Commission  Deputy 
Executive  Director  and  Chief  Counsel;  Dick  St.  Pierre,  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  Susquehanna  River  Coordinator;  Fred 
Griffiths,  Manager  of  the  Allegheny  National  Fish  Flatchery; 
Wasyl  Polischuk,  Director  of  the  Commission  Bureau  of  Adminis- 
tration; and  Dr.  Jaime  Geiger,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Assistant  Regional  Director  for  Fisheries. 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


The  20th  Pennsylvania  State  Envirothon 
will  take  place  at  Penn  State  Mont  Alto, 
near  Chambersburg,  Franklin  County, 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  May  19  and 
20,  2003.  Some  335  high  school  stu- 
dents will  compete  in  the  areas  of  aquat- 
ics, forestry,  soil  and  land  use,  wildlife, 
and  current  environmental  issues.  The 
environmental  issue  for  this  year’s  event 
is  Farmland  Preservation  and  Conserva- 
tion. 

County  conservation  districts  from 
all  of  Pennsylvania’s  67  counties  are 
expected  to  sponsor  teams  in  this  year’s 
competition.  The  county  representa- 
tives qualify  for  the  statewide  event  by 
winning  local  Envirothon  events  involv- 
ing over  15,000  youth  from  nearly  500 
high  schools  across  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Pennsylvania  Envirothon  along 
with  its  partners — the  USDA  Natural 
Resources  Conservation  Service,  PA  Fish 
& Boat  Commission,  PA  Game  Com- 
mission, PA  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Natural  Resources  bureaus  of 
Forestry  and  State  Parks,  the  PA  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection,  and 


Pennsylvania  Envirothon 

the  PA  Department  ol  Agriculture — 
ensure  the  continued  success  ol  the  pro- 
gram. These  committed  partners  pro- 
vide educational  relerence  materials  for 
over  700  participating  high  school  teams 
as  well  as  technical  expertise  and  man- 
power not  only  for  the  state  event  but  lor 
county  events. 

Pennsylvania’s  county  conser\'ation 
districts,  the  State  Conser\'ation  Com- 
mission and  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion ol  Conserv'ation  Districts  sponsor 
the  Envirothon  program.  Special  project 
funding  from  the  State  Conserv'ation 
Commission  let  the  program  become 
established  statewide  in  1984.  Corpo- 
rate sponsorship  continues  to  allow  the 
PA  Envirothon  Board  of  Directors  to 
ensure  a qualit}"  event  for  all  those  who 
participate.  The  program’s  first  corpo- 
rate sponsor  was  the  Hershey  Foods 
Corporation  Irom  1992-1997.  In  1997 
the  program  secured  corporate  sponsor- 
ship Irom  Air  Products  and  Chemicals, 
Inc.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Writers  Association.  In  1 999,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Power  and  Eight  Company 


(PPL)  became  a sponsor,  1 his  year,  the 
Nestle'  Water  North  America,  Inc.,  has 
joined  the  Envirothon  as  a corporate 
sponsor.  Pennsylvania’s  Growing 
Greener  grant  program  has  enabled  the 
Envirothon  to  upgrade  its  web  site,  de- 
velop and  purchase  educational  and  out- 
reach resources  and  tools,  and  sustain 
the  program. 

Sponsors  and  partners  ol  the  pro- 
gram will  present  awards  to  the  top  10 
teams.  Station  awards  are  also  presented 
to  the  teams  with  the  highest  score  in  a 
specific  area.  The  winning  team  will 
represent  Pennsylvania  at  the  2003 
Canon  Envirothon,  which  will  take  place 
in  Emmitsburg,  Mar\3and,  on  July  26  to 
August  1,  on  the  campus  of  Mt.  Saint 
Mar)"’s  College.  The  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission and  the  Game  Commission  pro- 
vide grant  funding  to  cover  transporta- 
tion and  lodging  lor  the  five-member 
team  and  its  advisors. 

For  complete  details  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Envirothon,  visit 
www.envirothonpa.org. 


Regs  Change  at  Upper  Hereford  Manor  Lake 


The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  has  re- 
moved season,  size  and  daily  creel  limit 
restrictions  for  most  fish  species  at  Up- 
per Hereford  Manor  Lake,  Beaver 
County.  The  relaxing  of  fishing  restric- 
tions, already  in  effect,  does  not  apply  to 
trout  species.  Standard  inland  water 
regulations  remain  in  effect  for  trout. 
There  are  no  changes  to  fishing  regula- 
tions for  any  species  at  the  adjacent 
Lower  Hereford  Manor  Lake. 

The  move  to  ease  fishing  restric- 
tions at  Upper  Herelord  Manor  Lake 
comes  in  anticipation  ol  draining  the 
lake.  The  Commission  has  applied  for  a 
permit  to  draw  down  the  upper  lake  to 
address  deficiencies  in  the  aging  earthen 
dams  at  the  pair  of  impoundments.  The 
Commission  will  conduct  fish  salvage 
operations  in  conjunction  with  the 
planned  upper  lake’s  drawdown.  En- 


hancing opportunities  for  anglers  to  har- 
vest fish  before  salvage  ellorts  provides 
additional  recreational  opportunities  and 
can  help  reduce  the  number  ol  fish  that 
will  either  be  captured  and  transported 
or  potentially  stranded  when  the  water 
level  drops. 

Individuals  or  organizations  inter- 
ested in  assisting  with  formal  fish  salvage 
operations  can  contact  the  Commission’s 
southwest  regional  office  at  814-445- 
8974. 

Due  to  the  topography  ol  the  lake 
bottom  and  the  design  of  the  dam,  the 
upper  lake  will  not  be  able  to  be  lully 
drained.  The  steeply  sloped  banks  and 
mud  flats  that  will  be  exposed  at  the  site 
will  result  in  a general  prohibition  on 
public  use  of  the  upper  lake  at  the  time 
ol  drawdown.  Public  use  ol  the  lower 
lake  will  not  be  changed  as  a result  ol 


proposed  drawdown  operations. 

Dam  inspections  and  evaluations 
in  recent  years  have  disclosed  that  the 
dams  were  originally  constructed  in  wavs 
that  would  no  longer  be  acceptable  lor 
impoundments  of  this  kind.  As  a result, 
the  Commission  is  proposing  to  draw 
down  the  upper  lake,  providing  flood 
storage  capacity  for  Lower  Herelord 
Manor  Fake.  The  Commission  is  ex- 
ploring engineering  solutions  lor  reha- 
bilitation ol  Upper  and  Lower  Herelord 
Manor  Lakes  and  is  working  with  local 
and  state  officials  to  identify  lunding 
sources  lor  possible  luture  projects  at 
this  site. 

An  inlormation  paper  on  the  Here- 
lord Manor  Lakes  is  available  on  the 
Commission’s  web  site, 

www.fish.state.pa.us. 
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Three  PA  Game  Commission  employ- 
ees received  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
lifesaving  awards  for  rescuing  two  boat- 
ers on  Shohola  Lake,  Pike  County,  in 
April  2002.  The  boat  had  capsized, 
throwing  the  two  anglers  into  the  water. 


The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  is  to  provide 
fishing  and  boating  opportunities 
through  the 

protection  and  management 
ofi aquatic  resources. 

General  Information 

717-705-7800 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
Peter  A.  Colangelo.  Executive  Director 
Dennis  T.  Guise, 

Deputy  Executive  Director/Chief  Counsel 
Laurie  Shepler.  Assistant  Counsel 
K.  Ron  Weis.  Architectural  Consultant 
John  Arway,  Division  of  Environmental  Services 
j.  Gary  Moore,  Legislative  Liaison 
Louis  C.  Kauffman  Jr.,  Human  Resources  Director 
Tom  Ford,  Director  of  Policy  and  Planning 
Dan  Y Press  Secretary 

COMPTROLLER 
Ross  E.  Starner 

BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
717-705-7900 
Licensing,  Boat  Registration 

717-705-7930 

Wasyl  James  Polischuk  Jr.,  Director 
Tom  E.  Thomas,  Information  Systems 
Brian  Barner,  Federal  Aid/Grants 
Mary  Stine,  Licensing  and  Registrations 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 
814-359-5100 
Rickalon  I,.  Hoopes,  Director 
Andrew  L.  Shiels,  Division  of  Research 
Richard  A.  Snyder,  Division  of  Fisheries 
Management 

James  L.  Harvey,  Division  of  Trout  Production 
Martin  I’.  Marcinko, 

Division  ofWann/Coolwater  Fish  Production 

BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 
814-359-5152 
James  Young.  P.EL,  Director 
Richard  Mulfinger,  P.E., 

Division  of  Engineering,  Construction  & 
Maintenance 

Bernard  J.  Kiesnoski,  Property  Services 
David  Bumann,  P.E.,  Engineering 
Vacant,  Fishing  & Boating  Facilities  Design 

BUREAU  OF  TAW  ENFORCEMENT 
717-705-7861 
Lorn  Kamerzel,  Director 
Guy  A.  Bowersox,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
George  C.  Geisler  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  Director 

BUREAU  OF  BOATING  AND  EDUCATION 
717-705-7833 
Subscription  Inquiries 

717-705-7835 
John  Simmons.  Director 
Dan  Martin,  Boating  Safety  Program 
Carl  Richardson.  Aquatic  Resources  Program 
1 cd  Walke,  Educational  Media  Services 

PFBC  World  Wide  Web  Site: 
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Lifesaving  Awards 

They  tried  to  maneuver  the  boat  to  shore, 
but  the  anchor  held  the  boat  fast.  The 
Game  Commission  employees  rescued 
the  anglers  by  pulling  them  aboard  their 
maintenance  boat.  The  victims,  who 
appeared  to  be  suffering  from  hypother- 
mia, recovered  fully. 


Permits  for  Private 
Markers,  Aids 

The  number  of  floats,  ski  ramps, 
slalom  courses,  aids,  markers  and  other 
floating  objects  on  Pennsylvania  waters 
is  increasing,  but  it  is  illegal  to  place  these 
devices  unless  the  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion authorizes  their  use  and  placement. 

In  accordance  with  current  boating 
regulations,  requests  to  establish  private 
markers  or  aids  to  navigation  on  Com- 
monwealth waterways  by  clubs,  indi- 
viduals, state  agencies,  municipalities  and 
other  groups  must  be  made  in  writing  on 
Form  PFBC-277.  Written  requests  must 
be  made  to  the  Commission. 

Float  permits  (Form  PFBC-277) 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to:  Fred 
Menke,  Aids-to-Navigation  Coordina- 
tor, P.O.  Box  67000,  Fiarrisburg,  PA 
17106-7000;  or  call  717-705-7833. 
Form  PFBC-277  can  also  be  downloaded 
for  printing  from  the  Commission’s  web 
site:  www.fish.state.pa.us.  Click  on 
“Forms”  and  navigate  to  “Aids  to  Navi- 
gation Permits.” 


The  award-winners  are  (from  left) 
Came  Lands  Maintenance  Supervisor 
Leonard  C.  Boyer  Jr.,  and  Came 
Lands  Maintenance  Workers  Joseph 
P.  Loughney  and  Charles  L. 
Campfield. 


Southwest  Regional  Manager  Emil 
Svetahor  presented  a Commission 
Outstanding  Service  Award  to  the 
Southwest  Region’s  secretary, 

Michele  Klein.  Klein  was  recognized 
for  her  outstanding  performance  of 
duties,  invaluable  assistance  to  co- 
workers and  customer- friendly  service 
to  the  public.  The  award  was  pre- 
sented during  the  Southwest  Region’s 
annual  meeting  last  February. 


Brandy  Camp  Creek...Project 

www.growingCreener.org 
WWW. pawatersheds.org 

Choosing  a Canoe  for  Fishing  Pennsylvania  Waters 

www.acanet.org 

American  Canoe  Association,  lots  of  information  on  canoeing. 
http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/boatcrs/pfd/mfgs.hti 
A wealth  of  information  on  life  jackets. 

Recap  of  2002  Pennsylvania  Boating  Fatalities 

http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/fatal02.htm 
“2002  Pennsylvania  Boating  Accident  Analysis”  complete  report 

Pennsylvania  Envirothon  ("Anglers  Currents") 

www.envirothonpa.org 
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PUBLICATIONS  & PRODUCTS  ORDER  FORM 


Code# 

Description 

Price 

Quantity 

Subtotal 

Wall  Chart  Sets 

(taxable,  shipped  in  mailing  tube,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

$5.66 

103FCHTS 

Set  of:  Coldwater  Fishes  of  PA,  Warmwater  Fishes  of  PA, 
Migratory  Fishes  of  PA,  Misc.  Game  Fishes  of  PA, 
Panfishes  of  PA,  Forage  Fishes  of  PA 

103RCHTS 

Set  of:  Frogs  of  PA,  Salamanders  of  PA,  Snakes  of  PA,  Turtles  of  PA 

$3.77 

Books 

(taxable,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

$9.43 

103AMPR 

PA  Amphibians  & Reptiles 

103PUBF 

Guide  to  Public  Fishing  Waters  and  Boating  Access 

$2.83 

103FISH 

Pennsylvania  Fishes 

$9.43 

103ENDS 

Endangered  & Threatened  Species  of  PA 

$5.66 

Patches/Mugs 

(taxable,  limited  guantities  available,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

$4.71 

111MPTU00 

2000  Midland  Painted  Turtle 

111SALA01 

2001  Spotted  Salamander 

$4.71 

1 1 1 PADF03 

2003PaddlefishflVfW/j 

$4.71 

1 1 IPLAYOl 

2001  PLAY  Patch:  Saugeye 

$2.83 

1 1 1 PLAY02 

2002  PLAY  Patch;  Hybrid  Striped  Bass 

$2.83 

111IMPAA 

I'm  A Pennsylvania  Angler  Patch 

$2.83 

111IMPAB 

I'm  A Pennsylvania  Boater  Patch 

$2.83 

1 1 1 PLAY03 

2003  PLAY  Patch:  Rock  Bass  (IVfl/l//j 

$2.83 

1 1 1TROU03 

2003  Trout  Stamp  "Morning  Memories"  (N£l/l//j  (4"j 

$4.71 

111CONS03 

2003  Waterways  Conservation  (NEW!)(4") 

$4.71 

111GAME03 

2003  Game  Fish  Series  (NEW!)(3") 

$4.71 

115SMUG03 

Short  16-ounce  mug 

$4.71 

1 1 5TMUG03 

Tall  16-ounce  mug 

$4.71 

Wall  chart  sets,  books  and  patches  total 


PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax 


Subtotal 


Shipping  and  handling  for  orders  under  $10.00-ADD  $2.00 
Shipping  and  handling  for  orders  of  $ 1 0.00  OR  MORE-ADD  $3.00 


Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater 

Subscriptions/Renewals 


ml. 


□ YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  ONE  YEAR 


$9.00 


□ YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  THREE  YEARS 


$25.00 


□ New  □ Renewal  Account  # if  renewing; 


FREE  Subscriptions 


□ YES!  Enter  my  FREE  subscription. 

Subscriber's  Age  □ Age:  8 (20  issues)  □ Age:  9 (16  issues) 
□ Age:  10  (12  issues)  □ Age:  11  (8  issues)  □ Age:  12  (4  issues) 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED 


Name 

Child's  Name 
Street  Address 

City  State  Zip 

Please  mail  entire  form  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Educational  Media  Services,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  Use  check  or  money  order  for  remittance  made 
payable  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 
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The 

Outdoor  Shop 


Purchase  fishing  licenses,  trout 
stamps,  subscriptions,  launch 
permits  and  more 

- All  Online! 


Do  not  approach  within  100  yards  of  any 

U.S.  naval  vessel.  If  you  need  to  pass  within  100  yards  of  a 
U.S^  naval  vessel  in  order  to  ensure  a safe  passage  in  accordance  with  the 
Navigation  Rules,  you  must  contact  the  U.S.  naval  vessel  or  the  Coast  Guard 
escort  vessel  on  VHF-FM  channel  16. 


You  must  operate  at  minimum  speed 
within  500  yards  of  any  U.S.  naval  vessel 

and  proceed  as  directed  by  the  Commanding  Officer  or  the  official  patrol. 


Violations  of  the  Naval  Vessel  Protection 
Zone  are  a felony  offense,  punishable  by 
up  to  6 years  in  prison  and/or  up  to 
$250,000  in  fines 
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PROTECT  • CONSERVE  • ENHANCE 
Pete’s  Retirement 


by  Dennis  Guise,  Deputy  Executive  Director  and  Chief  Counsel 


Pennsylvania^^^ 

Fish  and  Boat  Commission 

Administrative  Headquarters 
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Executive  Director  Peter  A. 
Colangelo  retired  on  June  9, 2003, 
after  more  than  eight  years  and 
eight  months  of  service  as  the  Fish 
& Boat  Commission’s  executive 
ditector.  Pete’s  remarkable  lead- 
ership and  professionalism  over  a 
career  in  public  service  that 
spanned  more  than  42  years 
earned  him  the  thanks  of  anglers 
and  boaters  and  all  who  love  the 
outdoors.  In  34  years  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  nearly 
nine  years  with  the  Commission, 

Pete  Colangelo  not  only  built  a 
solid  record  of  accomplishment 
but  he  also  made  many  friends 
and  impressed  all  with  his  caring, 
people-oriented  approach. 

Pete’s  accomplishments  as 
Commission  executive  director  are 
obviously  too  extensive  to 
chronicle  in  this  article.  Let  me 
name  just  a few.  On  the  legisla- 
tive front,  he  led  successful  efforts 
to  increase  fishing  license  fees  for  the 
1996  license  year  and  to  update  the  fine 
structure  in  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code  in 
1 999.  Recognizingamajorunmet fund- 
ing need  for  the  future,  he  called  for  an 
“infrastructure  improvement  initiative” 
to  find  a better  way  of  funding  major 
capital  projects  at  state  hatcheries,  dams 
and  other  Commonwealth-owned  prop- 
erty managed  by  the  Commission. 

Pete  loves  working  with  numbers, 
and  he  made  strict  fiscal  control  of  agency 
spending  a centerpiece  of  his  career.  Fie 
led  efforts  to  stretch  angler  and  boater 
dollars  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
His  success  is  shown  by  this  fact:  When 
the  last  adjustment  to  fishing  license  fees 
was  passed  in  1995,  an  independent 
study  estimated  that  it  would  last  no 
more  than  five  years;  the  year  2003  is  the 
eighth  consecutive  year  with  the  same 
fishing  license  fees  and  the  thirteenth 


safety  education  a priority,  over- 
seeing implementation  of  new 
regulations  that  require  opera- 
tors of  personal  watercraft  to 
complete  a boating  safety  course. 
In  addition,  working  with  the 
General  Assembly,  he  fashioned 
a new  mandatory  boating  educa- 
tion program  for  Pennsylvania. 
He  also  focused  on  workplace 
safety  issues  for  Commission  em- 
ployees, personally  reviewing 
accident  reports  and  challenging 
staff  to  make  safety  a focus  in  all 
that  we  do. 

I could  go  on  and  on.  But  to 
me,  one  of  Pete’s  most  admirable 
qualities  is  the  way  he  cares  about 
people.  This  was  a hallmark  of 
his  career.  When  someone  was 
sick  or  there  was  a death  in  a 
family,  Pete  not  only  sent  a card 
or  made  a phone  call— he  went 
out  of  his  way  to  be  there.  A 
couple  of  stories  from  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  Pete’s  career  here 
illustrate  this  endearing  quality. 

Soon  after  Pete  came  on  board,  I 
attended  the  funeral  of  a retired  water- 
ways conservation  officer  from  northeast 
Pennsylvania  to  express  condolences  on 
behalfofmeand theCommission.  When 
Pete  learnecf  where  I was  going,  he  asked 
to  join  me.  Pete  had  never  met  this 
officer,  bur  his  willingness  to  give  his 
time  to  attend  the  funeral,  introduce 
himself  to  the  family  and  express  sympa- 
thy made  a big  impression  on  all. 

Just  a few  weeks  ago,  on  the  day  after 
he  announced  his  retirement  plans,  Pete 
took  time  out  of  a very  busy  day  to  travel 
out  of  town  to  the  hospital  where  one  of 
our  commissioners  was  hospitalized  in 
serious  condition.  Pete  brought  a mes- 
sage of  good  humor  and  encouragement 
that  showed  how  much  he  cared  about 
the  commissioner’s  recovery. 


May  1999:  Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo 
(center)  breaks  ground  on  the  Commission’s  new 
headquarters  building  in  Harrisburg  with  Commis- 
sioners Donald  K.  Anderson  (left)  and  the  late  Enoch 
S.  ‘^Inky”  Moore  Jr. 

consecutive  year  with  the  same  trout 
stamp  fees. 

With  his  engineering  background, 

Pete  was  a hands-on  manager  of  the 
m a j o r b Lii  I d i ng  p ro  j ec  rs  Li  n der  taken  d ti  r- 
ing  his  term  of  office.  He  led  efforts  to 
make  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s 
headquarters,  which  had  twice  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Pennsylvania  General 
Assembly,  a reality.  He  developed  an 
innovative  funding  mechanism  and  a 
design  that  provided  functional  work 
and  meeting  spaces  to  serve  the  anglers 
and  boaters  for  years  to  come.  He  also 
focused  on  state  fish  hatcheries,  leading 
efforts  to  upgrade  them  over  the  years 
and  initiating  the  first-ever  comprehen- 
sive statewide  review  of  the  state  hatchery 
system,  which  was  completed  by  FishPro 
Consulting  Engineers  in  2002. 

Pete  cares  a great  deal  about  safety. 

He  made  efforts  to  improve  boating 
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Pete  loves  to  recognize  the  achieve- 
ments of  others,  and  presentations  of 
awards  and  recognition  became  a regular 
part  of  each  Commission  meeting.  In  a 
retirement  letter  he  sent  to  staff,  he  praised 
the  staff  for  their  outstanding  “efforts, 
loyalty,  dedication  and  support.”  And 
yet,  Pete  never  sought  praise  for  himself, 
even  as  his  efforts  laid  the  foundation  for 
his  staff  s accomplishments. 

So  another  page  turns  in  the  history 
of  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  The 
Commission  faces  many  challenges,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  funding,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Pete  left  our  agency 
better  than  he  found  it.  Pennsylvania 
anglers  and  boaters  should  join  the  com- 
missioners and  others  in  thanking  Pete 
for  all  that  he  has  accomplished.  Thanks, 
Pete.  O 


September  1 997:  Pete  Colangelo 
(wearing  PFD)  helps  build  fish 
habitat  structure  at  Raystown  Lake. 
The  project  partnership  included  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
PA  Fish  Boat  Commission,  Boy 
Scout  Troop  28,  Keystone  Bass’ n 
Gals,  Juniata  Conservation  Club, 
Youth  Forestry  Camp  #3,  Raystown 
Striper  Club,  Blair  Bassmasters  and 
the  Friends  of  Raystown  Lake. 
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On  the  cover 

A painting  called  “Dad  & I & My  First 
Fly,”  this  issue’s  cover  painting  by  Paul 
R.  Fenwick,  placed  third  in  last  year’s 
trout  stamp  competition  for  the  2003 
trout  stamp.  For  more  information  on 
Fenwick’s  artwork,  contact  him  at  P.O. 
Box  664,  Neshanic  Station,  NJ  08853. 
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We  Salute  Those  Who  Serve 

Commission  employees  serve  not  only  Penn- 
sylvania anglers  and  boaters.  They  also  serve 
their  country  in  U.S.  armed  forces  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  units.  We  say  “thank 
you  for  serving”  and  salute  all  those  who  serve. 
The  following  employees  are  currently  on 
active  duty: 


• Jay  L Bucher,  Master  Sergeant,  U.S.  Army  (Fish  cuitunst,  Huntsdaie  Fish  culture  station). 

• David  W.  Decker,  Staff  Sergeant,  U.S.  Army  (wco,  Northcentrai  Region). 

• Robert  V.  Dunbar,  Sergeant,  U.S.  Army  (wco,  Northcentrai  Region). 

• Christopher  D.  McDevitt,  Major,  PA  Army  National  Guard  (wco.  Southwest  Region). 

• Thomas  J.  McMann,  Sergeant,  PA  Air  National  Guard  (wco,  southcentral  Region). 

• Joshua  O.  Roland,  Tech  Sergeant,  U.S.  Air  Force  ( wco,  southcentral  Region). 

• James  M.  Vatter,  Master  Sergeant,  U.S.  Army  (wco,  Southwest  Region). 


Connecting  the  past 
and  the  present 


In  1903,  after  receiving  a general  state  appro- 
priation of  $1 5,000,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
' William  E.  Meehan  and  the  Board  of  Fishery 
Commission  decided  to  build  two  new  hatch- 
eries. One  hatchery  would  replace  an  aging  site  at  Allentown,  and  the  second 
hatchery  would  be  used  to  propagate  black  bass  and  other  important  gamefishes. 
After  inspecting  several  locations,  the  board  chose  a new  location  at  Pleasant 
Gap.  Gonstruction  began  in  early  August  1903. 

Since  then,  the  Pleasant  Gap  state  fish  hatchery  has  produced  trout, 
walleyes,  largemouth  bass,  bluegills,  fathead  minnows,  goldfish  and  tadpoles.  In 
recent  years,  the  hatchery  has  been  raising  and  shipping  about  500,000  adult 
trout  and  200,000  fmgerlings  annually.  On  page  17,  read  more  about  the 
hatchery’s  100  years  of  fish  production.  During  the  last  100  years,  what’s 
changed — and  what’s  remained  the  same — will  raise  your  eyebrows.  Also  check 
the  article’s  sidebar  on  the  hatchery’s  challenges  for  the  future. 

Do  you  own  a boat.^  Outboard  engines — 2-stroke  motors — that  use  a pre- 
mix of  oil  and  gasoline  are  on  their  way  out.  For  the  last  several  years,  outboard 
engine  manufacturers  have  been  hurrying  to  meet  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency’s  2006  outboard  engine  emission  regulations  deadline. 
Eventually  engines  will  operate  more  efficiently  and  have  lower  emissions. 
These  new  motors  include  the  2-stroke  direct-injection  models  and  4-stroke 
engines.  On  page  54,  checkout  how  this  change  will  take  place,  but  don’t  panic: 
In  Pennsylvania  there  are  currently  no  plans  to  ban  2-stroke  engines,  and  at  this 
time  boaters  don’t  have  to  replace  their  outboards.  — Art  Michaels,  Editor. 
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Club  donation 

Please  accept  this  donation  From  the  Guntown  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Club  of  Canonsburg,  PA  for  $4,000.  We  would 
like  this  money  to  be  placed  in  the  Fish  Fund. — William  J. 
Lang,  Treasurer,  Guntown  Liunting  ayid  Fishing  Club,  Eighty 
Four,  PA. 

Please  accept  our  heartfelt  appreciation  for  the  excep- 
tional generosity  of  the  Guntown  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Club  as  demonstrated  by  your  recent  contribution  to  the 
Commission’s  Fish  Fund.  It  is  only  through  the  continued 
support  of  organizations  such  as  your  and  their  individual 
members  that  we  are  able  to  continue  our  mission  of 
providing  fishing  and  boating  opportunities  through  the 
protection  and  management  of  our  aquatic  resources.  On 
behalf  of  the  Commissioners  and  staff  of  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission,  please  let  your  membership  know  how  much 
we  appreciate  their  thoughtfulness. — Peter  A.  Colangelo, 
retired  Executive  Director,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

Recognizing  cooperative  nurseries 

I have  been  a member  of  the  Windber  Sportsmen’s 
Association  for  more  than  50  years.  It  is  the  oldest  cooperative 
nursery  in  Pennsylvania — 70  years.  I feel  that  the  cooperative 
I nurseries  do  not  get  the  recognition  they  deserve, 
j I can  imagine  that  many  small  cooperative  nurseries  have 

I the  same  problems  we  have  every  year.  Our  club  averages 
j between  500  to  700  members  a year,  with  only  about  40 
working  members,  and  it  is  our  responsibility  to  keep  the  club 
solvent. 

The  Commission  gives  us  10,000  fmgerlings  around  June 
and  requires  us  to  raise  these  fish  to  limit  size  in  one  year.  It 
j costs  about  $300  a month  to  feed  them.  In  the  past  70  years 
' we  have  raised  and  stocked  over  700,000  fish.  It  costs  the 
: organization  over  $20,000  to  keep  the  club  running. 

I We  have  fish  and  bacon  fries  to  help  with  our  expenses. 

1 We  have  a fish  rodeo  for  kids  yearly  and  a hunter  safet}"  course 
j at  no  cost  to  the  participants.  We  stock  our  local  streams  twice 
;j  a year  and  our  club  pond  once  a week  during  fishing  season. 
The  pond  is  open  to  all  fishermen  and  over  60  percent  are  not 
club  members. 


Since  the  Fish  dc  Boat  Commission  has  cut  back  on  the 
number  ol  fish  stocked  this  year,  the  cooperative  nurseries  are 
that  much  more  important  to  the  fishermen.  Ci\e  these 
nurseries  the  accolades  they  deserve  and  recognize  them  in 
your  magazine  sometime — they  deserve  it. — Be>i  Ma>iotti, 
Windber,  PA. 

Dumping  snow  in  Pittsburgh's  rivers 

On  television  alter  the  Presidents  Day  storm  it  was 
reported  that  PennDOl’  was  dumping  snow  into  the  1 hree 
Rivers  to  get  rid  ol  it.  I would  like  to  know  how  this  will  afiect 
the  fish  I’m  going  to  tr\’  to  catch?  Wouldn’t  the  snow  contain 
the  salt  that  was  put  down,  along  with  other  garbage  that 
would  be  picked  up?  1 think  polluting  the  rivers  like  this  would 
kill  my  chances  of  catching  any  fish  because  they’d  all  be  dead! 
Can  you  please  find  other  ways  ol  getting  rid  ol  extra  snow? — 
Nicholas  Long,  Pittsburgh,  PA. 

Pennsylvania  received  a large  amount  of  snow  from 
the  Presidents  Day  storm.  The  snow  from  roads  and 
sidewalks  needed  to  be  removed  for  public  safety.  In  large 
cities  like  Pittsburgh,  the  city  had  no  place  to  put  the  large 
amounts  of  snow,  so  as  a last  resort  the  snow  was  dumped 
into  the  Three  Rivers. 

The  snow  dumped  into  the  rivers  would  contain  salt 
that  was  put  down  along  with  some  garbage  that  would  be 
on  roads,  sidewalks  and  parking  lots.  Although  this  is 
adding  pollution  to  the  rivers  and  we  would  prefer  that  it 
not  be  done,  public  safety  comes  first. 

The  Allegheny,  Monongahela  and  Ohio  rivers  are 
large  waterways.  The  relatively  small  amount  of  salt  in  the 
dumped  snow  would  not  seriously  harm  the  fish  in  the 
rivers  and  should  not  affect  your  chances  of  catching  a 
fish. — Gary  A.  Smith,  Area  8 Fisheries  Technician. 

"Scherenschnitt" 

Thank  }'ou  lor  the  lovely 
calendar  you  sent  {2003  PA 
Fish  &Boat  Commissioii  Cal- 
endar). It  was  verv'  kind  ol 
you  to  score  one  up  lor  us.  I 
am  attempting  a different 
form  of  Scherenschnitt — pa- 
per cutting — and  thought  I’d 
include  a sample.  It  would 
make  a bookmark — ora  way 
to  start  a lovely  log  fire  in  the 
fireplace.  The  first  day  ol 
trout  season  at  our  camp  was 
cold  and  unproductive. 

However,  May  and  June  hold 
much  promise. — Dotty 
Rei?ihard,  Dover,  PA. 
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Pennsylvania  Trout/Salmon  Stamp  Art  Competition 


"Quiet  Time,”  a painting  by  Susan  Bankey  Yoder,  of  Atglen, 
Pennsylvania,  became  the  2004  Pennsylvania  Trout/Salmon 
Stamp  last  May  in  open  competition  at  the  Commission’s 
Harrisburg  headquarters.  The  painting  depicts  a lly  fisher- 
man netting  a trout  on  Brandywine  Creek. 

Second-place  honors  went  to  Joseph  Mattock,  of  Derry, 
Pennsylvania.  Mattock’s  painting  was  titled  “Little  Mahoning 
- Autumn  Hatch.”  Third  place  went  to  Lorraine  Bush,  of 
Reading,  Pennsylvania,  for  her  entry  “Loyalhanna  Family 
Fishing  Trip.” 

Artists  in  the  2004  Pennsylvania  Trout/Salmon  Stamp 
Art  Competition  were  given  the  subject  “Fall  Trout  Fishing,” 
and  they  responded  with  some  spectacular  autumn  scenes. 
Fifty  paintings  were  submitted  by  45  artists. 

Nine  judges,  including  Commission  President  William 
Sabatose  and  Commissioner  Leon  Reed,  evaluated  all  50 
paintings  in  the  competition’s  first  round.  Eight  finalists  were 
selected  for  a final  round,  and  judges  then  ranked  the  finalists 
in  order  of  their  preferences.  Q 


Competition  judges  pictured  with  the  top  three  winning  paint- 
ings included  (from  left)  Ted  Walke,  Educational  Media 
Services  Manager;  Ron  Kuhn,  Commission  Graphic  Artist; 
William  Sabatose,  Commission  President;  Del  Graff,  retired 
Commission  Bureau  of  Fisheries  Director;  Leon  Reed,  Com- 
missioner; Dennis  Guise,  Commission  Deputy  Executive  Di- 
rector/Chief Counsel;  George  La  Vanish,  Wilderness  Editions 
publisher;  Al  Mayhew,  retired  Commission  Bureau  of  Ad- 
ministration Director;  and  Rick  Hoopes,  Commission  Bu- 
reau of  Fisheries  Director. 
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by  Mike  Bleech 


mallmouth  bass  are  pure  ban,  the 
kind  of  fiin  that  never  gets  old. 
They  do  not  have  to  be  big,  either,  if  you 
match  the  tackle  to  their  size.  A foot- 
long  smallmouth  hooked  on  ultralight 
tagkle  is  every  hit  as  much  fiin  as  a 
larger  smallmouth  hooked  on  heavier 
tackle. 


phoCO'Eric  En^bretson 


We  are  fortunate  that  a few  of  the  world’s  best  small  mouth 
bass  fisheries  are  in  Pennsylvania,  places  such  as  Lake  Erie,  the 
Susquehanna  River  and  the  Juniata  River.  But  these  places 
aren’t  the  only  ones  where  you  can  find  great  smallmouth 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania.  Dozens  of  lesser-known 
smallmouth  streams  are  all  over  the  Common- 
wealth. Many  go  unnoticed  because  they  are  known 
better  as  trout  streams. 

Many  trout-stocked  streams  hold  selLsustain- 
ing  smallmouth  bass  populations.  These  streams 
are  typically  our  larger  trout  creeks,  particularly  in 
the  lower  reaches  where  the  gradient  is  less  steep, 
and  where  water  temperatures  often  get  a bit  warmer 
than  in  smaller  trout  streams.  In  long  creeks,  there 
is  usually  an  upstream  section  where  trout  domi- 
nate. Bass  enter  the  picture  at  some  point,  mixing 
with  trout.  Then,  in  the  downstream  areas, 
smallmotiths  dominate. 


As  anywhere,  rocks  are  the  key  to  smallmouth  bass  habi- 
tat. I’he  food  smallmotiths  eat — crayfish,  large  insect  larvae 
and  minnows — live  among  the  rocks.  Rocky  rubble  is  best — 
rocks  ofvarious  sizes  and  shapes  where  there  are  many  irregular 
shapes  and  crevices.  Some  soft  bottom  in  the  mix,  maybe  a few 
small  weed  patches,  often  on  the  insides  of  bends,  usually 
improves  the  habitat  and  generally  produces  bigger 
smallmotiths. 

Reading  the  water 

IfyoLi  are  primarily  a trout  angler,  expect  smallmouth  bass 
to  behave  more  like  brown  trout  than  rainbow  trout. 
Smallmotiths  probably  will  not  be  in  the  riffles  or  swifter  runs, 
unless  they  are  in  some  shelter  from  the  current.  Typical  good 
creek  structure  for  smallmouth  bass  is  at  least  3 feet  of  water 
over  rocky  rubble.  Scattered  large  boulders  improve  the 
habitat.  Deeper  is  even  better. 

Most  novice  smallmouth  anglers  know  enough  to  cast 
behind  boulders  and  other  midstream  obstructions  that  pro- 
trude above  the  water.  More  savvy  anglers  wear  fishing  glasses 
so  they  can  see  to  cast  around  submerged  boulders  that  are 
ignored  by  most  other  anglers.  Submerged  boulders  are 
usually  revealed  by  swirls  at  the  surface. 

In  a typical  stretch  of  a smallmouth/trout  creek,  the 
bottom  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a shallow,  inverted  bell  curve, 
d’he  main  channel  is  the  deepest  part.  The  current  is  swiftest 
here.  The  eroding  effect  of  this  current  is  the  reason  the  water 
is  deeper.  Generally,  where  the  creek  narrows,  the  water  gets 
swifter  and  the  channel  gets  deeper.  Where  the  creek  gets 
wider,  the  current  is  milder  and  the  channel  is  shallower. 
Smallmotiths  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  deeper  parts  of 
this  channel. 

At  bends  in  the  creek,  the  deeper  channel  is  usually  nearer 
the  outside  of  the  bend.  These  bends  often  hold  more 
boulders,  and  more  smallmouths,  than  straight  stretches  (see 
Figure  1). 

In  their  most  active  state,  smallmouths  often  feed  along 
the  edges  of  swifter  currents  leading  into  pools  or  slicks.  These 
swifter  currents  wash  food  downstream.  Smallmouths  use 
their  advantage  as  stronger  swimmers  to  attack  weaker  swim- 


pboto-Mtke  Bleech 


, Crayfish  are  the  universal  smallmouth  bass  bait.  Include  a few 
crankbaits  in  your  arsenal  that  are  shaped  like  crayfish,  mostly  in 
shades  of  brown. 
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mers  that  are  overpowered  by  strong  currents.  In  low-light 
conditions,  aggressively  feeding  smallmouths  ohen  move  into 
very  shallow  water  in  search  of  crayfish.  They  will  also  take 
food  off  the  surface,  including  mice,  frogs,  grasshoppers  and 
crickets. 

Among  the  nicer  advantages  of  creek  fishing,  smallmouths 
seem  to  become  active  more  often  than  in  rivers  or  lakes.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  see,  or  hear,  smallmouths  chasing  prey  in 
shallow  water  several  times  during  a day. 


Lures 

Scaling  down  bass  tackle  to  ultralight  size  makes  catching 
these  smallmouths  a lot  more  fun  than  using  heavier  tackle, 
but  it  also  has  a more  practical  benefit.  These  smallmouths  are 
accustomed  to  eating  smaller  foods,  and  in  clear  water  they  are 
very  wary  of  heavier  line.  One  of  the  lessons  I recall  from 
biology  class  many  years  ago  was  sampling  the  bottom  of  one 
of  these  creeks  using  a seine  while  another  person  disturbed 
the  bottom  with  his  feet.  Very  few  creatures  that  were 
captured  in  the  seine  were  more  than  3 inches  long.  Further- 
more, nearly  all  the  creatures,  with  the  exception  of  some 
darters,  were  various  shades  of  brown. 

The  lures  and  other  terminal  tackle  you  will  need  for  this 
kind  of  fishing  can  be  carried  in  one,  maybe  two,  pocket-sized 
tackle  boxes.  For  bait  fishing,  a few  fine-wire  hooks  and 
splitshot  are  all  you  need.  If  you  prefer  artificial  lures,  carry 
some  ultralight  crankbaits,  jigs,  a couple  of  spinner  arms  to 
convert  the  jigs  to  tiny  spinnerbaits,  and  maybe  a popper.  The 
crankbaits  should  include  a few  shaped  like  crayfish  and  a few 
shaped  like  minnows.  Jigs  might  imitate  minnows,  crayfish  or 
insect  larvae.  Jigs  can  also  be  tipped  with  live  bait. 

Stick  with  natural  colors  during  summer  in  clear  water — 
mostly  various  shades  of  brown  to  look  like  crayfish  and  insect 
larvae,  and  some  shiny  patterns  that  look  like  minnows.  Black 
and  drab  greens  are  also  good.  A few  bright  reds  can  be  useful 
in  muddy  water.  During  spring  or  fall,  bright  red  and 
chartreuse  are  often  productive. 


Baits 

Crayfish  are  the  universal  smallmouth  bass  bait.  Long- 
time smallmouth  anglers  treasure  soft-shelled  crayfish. 
However,  if  you  have  examined  the  contents  of  smallmouth 
bass  stomachs,  you  know  that  smallmouths  eat  a lot  more 
hard-shelled  crayfish  than  soft-shelled  crayfish.  Most  are 
small,  several  inches  long  or  smaller.  These  can  be  caught  far 
more  readily  than  soft-shells,  using  a small  seine. 

Hellgrammites  are  another  widely  used  smallmouth  bass 
bait,  though  not  used  as  often  now  as  they  were  in  past 
decades.  Hellgrammites  are  the  larvae  of  dobsonflies.  They 
also  can  be  caught  with  seines  by  disturbing  water  upstream  to 
dislodge  them  from  rocks.  Stonecats,  or  madtoms,  which  are 
small  members  of  the  catfish  family,  are  popular  bait  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state.  Nightcrawlers  and  live  minnows  also 
lure  their  share  of  smallmouths. 


illustration  ■ Ron  Kuhn 


Figure  1.  The  main  channel,  and  deepest  part,  of  a typical 
trout/smallmouth  bass  creek  is  under  the  swiftest  water 
(shaded  blue).  This  area  is  where  smallmouths  spend  most 
of  their  time.  However,  they  venture  into  shallower  water 
to  feed.  The  bottom  of  a typical  trout/smallmouth  bass 
creek  is  shaped  like  a bell. 
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Selected  Trout/Smallmouth  Bass  Streams 


With  any  bait,  keep  it  fresh  and  lively.  Hook  it  lightly. 
Except  for  crayfish  and  hellgrammites,  which  are  so  good 
smallmoLiths  will  take  them  dead,  change  baits  when  they  quit 
wiggling. 

Fishing  live  bait  for  smallmouth  bass  in  creeks  is  just  like 
fishing  bait  for  trout.  Pinch  asplitshot  a few  inches  up  the  line 
from  the  bait.  Use  just  enough  weight,  sometimes  none.  In 
clear  water  less  than  4 feet  deep,  you  probably  do  not  need  any 
splitshot.  A splitshot  might  be  necessary  for  casting  hellgram- 
mites or  small  minnows.  A crayfish  is  heavy  enough  to  cast 
unweighted  with  ultralight  spinning  tackle. 

Casting  strategies 

I’he  standard  method  for  using  artifcial  lures  is  to  cast 
across-stream  and  then  let  the  current  do  most  of  the  work. 
Casts  will  Listially  go  across  the  main  channel  in  these  creeks. 
Reel  just  enough  to  make  the  lure  dive  and  wiggle.  Once  the 
lure  gets  into  the  main  ctirrent,  depending  on  how  fast  the 
current  is,  you  might  not  need  to  reel  while  the  lure  swings 
through  the  ctirrent. 


Waterway County 


Bald  Eagle  Creek 

Clinton 

Brandywine  Creek 
East,  West  Branches 

Chester 

Brandywine  Creek 

Chester 

Brokenstraw  Creek 

Warren 

Buffalo  Creek 

Washington 

Clarion  River 

Elk/Jefferson/ 
Forest/  Clarion 

Driftwood  Branch 

Cameron 

Dunkard  Fork 

Greene 

Enlow  Fork 

Washington 

First  Fork  Sinnemahoning  Creek 

Cameron 

Frankstown  Branch 

Blair 

Laurel  Hill  Creek 

Somerset 

Lackawaxen  River 

Pike 

Little  Cocalico  Creek 

Lancaster 

Little  Juniata  River 

Huntingdon 

Little  Muddy  Creek 

Lancaster 

Loyalhanna  Creek 

Westmoreland 

Manatawney  Creek 

Berks 

Neshannock  Creek 

Mercer 

East  Branch  Octoraro  Creek 

Lancaster 

Oil  Creek 

Venango 

Perkiomen  Creek 

Montgomery 

East  Branch  Perkiomen  Creek 

Montgomery 

Pine  Creek 

Lycoming 

Tenmile  Creek 

Greene 

Tionesta  Creek 

Forest 

Tohickon  Creek 

Bucks 

Yellow  Breeches  Creek 

Cumberland/York 

Youghiogheny  River 

Fayette 

Fan-cast  by  starting  at  an  angle  quartering  upstream,  first 
with  shorter  casts,  then  longer.  Cast  in  a fan  pattern  until  the 
casts  hit  water  quartering  downstream.  Once  you  have 
covered  this  relatively  narrow  fan,  walk  upstream  or  down- 
stream and  start  again.  Move  morec|tiickly  in  shallower  water, 
more  slowly  in  deeper  water.  You  will  usually  catch  more 
smallmoLiths  by  moving  quickly,  fan  casting  over  each  pieceof 
water  just  a couple  of  times,  btit  this  can  get  to  be  work,  and 
you  might  run  out  of  water. 

Aggressive  smallmouths  will  rise  5 feet  to  take  a lure.  But 
when  they  are  not  aggressive,  a few  feet  can  make  a big 
difference.  Carry  some  lures  that  run  from  the  surface  to  the 
deepest  water  in  the  creek. 

It’s  fun,  it’s  simple,  it’s  probably  very  close,  and  probably 
it’s  being  ignored  by  most  anglers.  Smallmouth  bass  in  our 
trout  streams  are  a high-percentage  bet  for  summertime  ftin.C 
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Dave  Wolf 


A Sleepless  Night 

A small  fire  contained  in  a cheap  and  worn  grill  doubled  for 
light.  Its  reflection  danced  on  the  still  waters.  The  laughter  of 
young  children  echoed  off  the  serene  and  beautiful  mountains 
that  had  cupped  their  hands  to  hold  a river.  There  a man,  a 
woman  and  their  children  huddled  around  the  lapping  flames 
of  a river  campfire. 

The  water’s  chill  and  the  air  current  that  followed  the 
river’s  flow  brought  coolness  at  the  close  of  the  day.  The 
warmth  retreated  with  the  setting  sun — a sun  that  looked  like 
the  orange  of  the  warming  fire. 

While  fishing  may  be  an  art  form,  there  was  some  sort  of 
rebellion  from  the  normal  path  of  the  angling  life  many 
followed  there.  Children  had  more  than  been  given  permis- 
sion to  stay  up  well  past  what  was  considered  normal  bedtime. 
The  adults  were  “cheating,”  too — their  10  o’clock  news  and 
the  readying  of  clothes  and  lunches  for  the  next  day  were  cast 
into  the  night,  as  were  the  large  red-and-white  bobbers,  with 
various  baits  attached,  to  a suspended  line  that  hung  below 
them. 

Close  at  hand  a hotdog  sizzled,  the  smell  of  charred  meat 
lilting  on  the  heavy  air.  One  curly  haired  child  shoved  it  into 
a white  bun,  as  her  mother  muffled  the  “no,”  she  wanted  to  say. 
With  a wooden  stick  with  an  impaled  marshmallow  in  one 
hand  and  a charred  hotdog  in  another,  the  silhouetted  child 
shook  with  delight.  The  mother  shook  her  head  and  laughed. 
Then  she  leaned  to  her  husband  and  said,  “They’re  really  going 
to  love  tomorrow’s  meal.” 

The  daytime  fishermen  had  waded  or  boated  to  shore  at 
last  light.  The  river  was  no  longer  filled  with  men  with  the 
finest  gear,  the  sparkle  of  the  nicest  boats,  nor  the  glimmer  of 
the  finest  rods.  The  light  tackle  and  long  rods  were  stored  in 
various  vehicles  or  locked  down  in  the  boats.  However,  some 
of  the  strongest  fish  of  the  river  swam  beneath  the  black  flows 
of  river  water,  the  river’s  soul  no  longer  seen  through  the  clarity 
of  daylight. 

Slowly  they  moved  in  and  out  of  the  shallow  water,  feeling 
and  sensing  with  their  whiskers.  The  father  watched  the  rods 
as  intently  as  any  rods  watched  the  season  long.  There  was  one 
slight  bump,  and  a bobber  was  pulled  beneath  the  black  water. 
Bobbers  now  became  visible  as  his  eyes  adjusted  to  the  night. 


The  scene  included  the  man  and  his  wife,  their  rwo 
children,  a river  and  a fish  many  call  “downright  ugly.”  Tim 
smiled  as  he  looked  at  his  family.  Regardless  of  what  lurked  in 
the  river,  it  didn’t  seem  to  matter.  He  knew  his  family  was 
caught  up  in  the  moment.  There  wasn’t  even  the  slightest  hint 
that  anyone  wanted  to  retreat  to  the  comforts  of  home. 

Linda  came  back  from  the  “campfire,”  as  all  fires  along 
rivers  and  lakes  are  called,  and  took  up  the  task  of  rod- 
watching. Tim,  in  turn,  helped  with  the  preparation  of  more 
burned  hotdogs  and  bubbling  black  marshmallows.  He  knew 
that  Linda  was  at  least  as  capable  as  he  was  in  handling  the  rods. 

The  stage  was  set,  complete  with  fishing  rods  and  a 
campfire  as  props.  It  was  a night  he  was  sure  the  children 
would  talk  about  with  their  friends,  a memorable  night  they 
would  not  forget. 

But  Linda’s  call  broke  up  the  after-midnight  celebration. 
“Gee,  folks,  I hate  to  interrupt  your  party,  but  that  bobber  with 
a nightcrawler  attached  disappeared.”  The  darkness  hid  some 
of  the  ensuing  fight,  and  Tim  ignored  the  clatter  of  the  cap  of 
the  once  closed-face  reel  rattling  against  the  bottom  guide. 
The  youngsters,  once  simply  food-stuffers,  now  became  a 
cheering  section.  “Come  on.  Mom,  you  can  do  it!”  And  of 
course,  with  all  the  stars  lined  up  correctly  in  spite  of  the 
misplaced  face  of  the  closed-face  reel,  she  did.  Of  course,  they 
photographed  the  fish — a channel  catfish — before  they  headed 
home  at  sunup. O 
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by  Vic  Attardo 


ll^here  can  be  a lot  of  reasons  for  it, 
but  late  suhinier,'^  bass  anglers 
should  think  small.  Downsize,  in 
corporate  speak,  one  of^the  best 

ways  to  c^wnsize  baits^^Tand  nab  hot- 
'^aspn  largemouth  bass  is  with  finesse- 
st^le  soft  plastics. 

??Fi«sse”  is  a word  that  came  alone 
aboto  15^^  ago  to  describe  a type  of 
bait  that«v(4i^  minil|^ist  in  nature. 


I first  became  aware  of 
the  concept  when  I was  in- 
troduced to  a soft-plastic 
worm  with  a bland  silhou- 
ette. The  bait  was  only  4 
inches  long  and  hall  the 
thickness  of  the  traditional 
soft  worms  on  the  market  at 
that  time.  Also,  its  body  was 
straight — it  did  not  have  ei- 
ther a long,  curly-cue  tail  or 
a rounded,  blunt  tail,  also 
typical  ol  contemporary  soft 
worms.  Instead,  the  finesse 
worm  had  a tail  best  described 
as  a nub  or,  simply,  a no-tail 
tail.  The  bait  was  tapered, 
hut  it  wasn’t  much  of  a taper. 

For  a guy  like  me,  accus- 
tomed to  fishing  7-inch  soft 
plastics,  the  concept  ol  fish- 
ing a short,  straight  lure  was  not  readily 
accepted.  But  the  angler  I fished  with  on 
that  day  ol  introduction  outgunned  me  3 
to  1 , and  Irom  that  session  on,  a finesse 
worm  became  part  of  my  arsenal. 

foday  the  word  “finesse”  has  moved 
well  beyond  the  straight-tail  worm.  It 
now  includes  all  manners  and  shapes  of 
soft  plastics  and  it  would  be  a mistake  to 
attempt  to  list  every  one  because  invari- 
ably I’d  leave  some  out.  Some  are  probably 
being  invented  even  as  I write. 

1 he  finesse  concept  still  holds  fast  as 
a downsizing  ol  larger  soft  plastics.  For 
instance,  if  I were  to  fish  a 3-inch  solt- 
plastic  crayfish  when  the  bait’s  larger  sizes 
are  5 or  6 inches,  you’d  say  I was  “finess- 
ing a crayfish.”  When  it  comes  to  tubes 
and  worms,  the  concept  is  a bait  with  a 
smaller  diameter  than  the  same  lure  in  a 
larger  size. 

But  manufacttirers  of  soft  plastics 
have  blurred  the  lines  of  what  is  finesse 
fishing  by  marketing  baits  as  large  as  6 
Inches  with  exaggerated  tapers  and  pointed 
tails  and  calling  them  finesse  worms.  Such 
conltision  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  end 
of  the  term  as  it  applies  to  bass  fishing. 

To  complete  the  picture,  I should  add  that  finesse  fishing 
also  includes  the  use  of  a lighter  weight  than  is  common  with 
lull-size  baits.  When  finessing  a crayfish,  I would  probably  use 
a bullet  sinker  of  no  more  than  1 /8-ounce,  sometimes  even  a 
splitshot  or  two.  The  use  of  the  light  weight  is  important 
because,  in  conjunction  with  a small  bait,  the  rig  causes  less 
commotion  when  worked  alon^  the  bottom.  Presentation  is 


a key  to  finesse  fishing. 

The  need  for  finesse 
fishing  is  predicated  on  the 
theory  that  bass  will  re- 
spond to  smaller  baits 
when  they  have  been  bom- 
barded  with  larger 

offerings.  This  is  undeni- 

ably true.  But  I also  believe 
finesse-size  baits  are  effec- 
tive for  other  reasons,  and 
in  other  situations. 

For  example,  I hap- 
pily enjoy  the 

near-exclusive  use  of  a fi- 
acre farm  pond  that  is 
loaded  with  average-size 
bass.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  only  one  other 
person  fishes  this  water  and 
our  combined  visitations 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  a few  hours 
every  two  weeks  or  so.  The  bass  in  this 
pond  are  not  bombarded,  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination.  Yet,  when  it  comes  to 
summer  fishing,  finesse-size  baits  outper- 
form larger  offerings  by  a wide  margin. 
Why? 

Biologists  have  shown  that,  just  as 
with  people,  it  takes  longer  for  bass  to 
digest  a big  meal.  When  bass  swallow  a 
large  prey,  even  in  warm  water,  Mr. 
Bucketmouth  must  laze  around  until  the 
item  is  digested.  While  plenty  of  large  bass 
eat  substantial  meals,  these  same  fish  will 
often  gobble  a smaller  item  and  simply 
move  on  to  the  next.  This  “candy”  aspect 
makes  the  use  of  finesse  baits  a good  offer- 
ing. 

The  next  possible  reason  for  the  suc- 
cess of  finesse  baits  mixes  the  bass’s  vision 
and  water  clarity. 

It’s  undeniable  that  finesse  baits  work 
best  in  clear  water.  Ofcourse,  water  clarity 
is  a question  of  degrees.  With  the  summer 
growth  of  algae  and  plankton,  it’s  unlikely 
the  angler  will  find  clear  water  on  most 
lakes  and  ponds.  But  what  you  and  I see  on 
the  surface  is  not  the  same  as  what  is 
happening  a few  feet  below.  While  still  not  crystal  clear, 
summer’s  typical  water  colors  permit  a bass  to  see  at  distances 
of  3 or  more  feet.  To  a bass,  this  is  clear  water,  and  when  you 
factor  in  the  fish’s  lateral  line  and  other  senses,  the  ability  to  see 
a finesse-size  bait  in  these  conditions  is  no  problem. 

Experienced  anglers  will  tell  you  that  finesse  baits  are  not 
good  in  murky  water.  This  also  is  undeniably  true.  Bass 


Figure  1.  Weed  bed  and  edge,  side  view.  “F”  is  the  finesse 
worm.  Straight  lines  show  dragging  the  bait,  curved  lines 
represent  slight  hopping. 


Figure  2.  Using  a tube  bait 
(T)  in  weed  pockets,  top 
view.  “Dunk”  the  tube  into 
each  pocket.  Let  it  contact 
the  top  of  the  weeds  and 
then  slide  it  down.  Bounce 
and  drag  it  through  the 
pocket.  Probe  each  pocket 
with  a separate  cast. 
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simply  cannot  locate  a finesse 
bait  in  roiled,  dark  or  off-color 
water. 

Even  though  this  theoriz- 
ing may  be  somewhat 
complicated  in  the  telling,  the 
particulars  behind  the  theory 
will  help  you  know  when,  and 
when  not,  to  use  a finesse  offer- 
ing. 

Generally,  I work  with 
some  type  of  finesse  soft  plastic 
when  fishing  water  less  than  1 5 
feet  deep,  with  clear  to  moder- 
ate visibility,  and  from 
mid-spring  to  mid-fall,  depend- 
ing on  water  temperatures. 

Summer  is  a key  time  to  use  the 
bait. 

As  for  structure,  I’ll  use  a 
finesse  bait  around  a wide  array  of  bottom  textures,  with  one 
definite  absence.  I’ve  finessed  bass  from  a host  of  shoreline 
structures  including  rocks  and  logs,  from  shoreline  dropolfs, 
from  around  docks,  bridge  pilings  and  rip  rap.  But  the  one 
place  that  isn’t  good  for  finesse  worms  is  the  thick,  “impen- 
etrable” weeds  you  get  during  the  hot  months.  Finesse  baits, 
in  particular  small  tubes,  are  excellent  on  weed  edges  or  when 
thrown  into  pockets  or  against  a clump  of  grass  or  in  cattail 
stalks  (see  Figures  1 and  2).  Also,  if  the  grass  rises  only  a foot 
or  two  off  the  bottom,  bass  will  grab  a finesse  bait  in  a large 
field.  But  bass  have  a hard  time  finding  small  baits  in  dense, 
heavy  growth. 


Largemouth  Bass  Print 

The  largemouth  bass  artwork  that  spans  pages  1 2 
and  1 3 is  called  "Largemouth,  ” by  George 
LaVanish.  It  is  available  as  a limited-edition  print 
that  measures  1 3 inches  x 18  inches.  For  more 
details,  contact  George  LaVanish  at  Wilderness 
Editions,  800-355-7645,  or  visit 
WWW.  wildernesseditions.  com. 


When  water  clarity  or  the 
density  ol  weed  growth  is  on  the 
borderlineolwhat  I think  isgotjd 
lor  attracting  bass  with  small  baits, 
I add  a noisemaker  to  the  finesse 
bait.  To  do  this,  I insert  a small 
glass  rattle  either  at  the  head  or 
toward  the  tail,  behind  the  spot 
where  the  hook  point  is  inserted 
in  the  body.  In  a tube  it  goes  into 
the  bulk  ol  the  body  underneath 
the  hook  shank.  I o lacilitate  the 
rattle’s  staying  inside  a narrow 
body,  I cover  the  insertion  with  a 
worm  glue  that  instantly  melts 
the  body,  lorming  something  like 
a manhole  cover  over  the  rattle. 
Without  the  glue  the  rattle  would 
slide  out. 

The  typical  finesse  rig, 
whether  using  a worm,  crayfish,  tube,  Irench  Ir\'  or  what  have 
you,  consists  ol  a hook,  bait  and  bullet  weight.  I he  hook  can 
be  a straight-shank  light-wire,  ora  heavier  hook,  depending  on 
the  depth  you’re  fishing,  the  shape  ol  the  bait  and  your  tackle. 
For  instance,  I don’t  recommend  light-wire  hooks  lor  wide- 
body  crayfish  designs.  When  using  spinning  tackle,  either  a 
light-wire  or  heavy  wire  hook  is  fine,  but  when  using  conven- 
tional casting  equipment,  typically  a “stiller”  rod,  tradition 
and  experience  call  for  a heavier  hook.  I preler  to  use  a 7-foot 
spinning  rod,  medium-heavy  hook,  1 2-pound-test  line  and  a 
1 /8-ounce  sinker  with  my  favorite  finesse  baits. 

The  next  issue  in  rigging  a finesse  bait  is  whether  or  not  to 
peg  the  sinker  in  front  of  the  hook  eye.  This  can  be  debated 
until  the  cows  come  home. 

Pegging  the  bait  is  common,  but  it  clearly  defeats  the 
action,  and  thus  the  presentation,  of  some  finesse  baits.  The 
finesse  bait  should  act  Ireely,  or  independently,  ol  the  bullet 
sinker.  When  working  a bait,  lilting  and  dropping  the  rod  tip, 
I like  to  know  the  finesse  ollering  is  sometimes  a lew  inches 
behind  the  weight.  But  here’s  the  rub.  Jiggling  the  rod  tip  is 
a way  of  working  a soft  plastic  but  with  the  two  items 
disconnected  you  are  actually  bouncing  mostly  the  sinker. 
That’s  a problem.  Still,  I like  the  disconnection  because  with 
the  cast,  the  disconnected  bait  will  settle  slowly  to  the  bottom 
behind  the  sinker — a great  bass  enticement. 

This  whole  idea  goes  out  the  window  when  you  use  a slider 
or  jighead  as  the  weight  on  a finesse  rig.  Believe  me,  this  system 
may  be  the  best  of  all.  Joining  the  finesse  oflering  to  the 
weight-connected  hook  gives  a presentation  in  which  the  bait 
stands  up  at  an  angle.  This  elevation  cannot  be  achieved  with 
most  finesse  baits  when  vou  use  a bullet  sinker. 

When  largemouth  bass  seem  finickv  this  summer,  tn' 
finessing  them  into  a strike.  As  I've  learned,  in  the  hot  season, 
downsizing  can  be  a good  thing.  O 
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by  Clyde  N.  Warner  Jr. 

Assistant  Supervisor,  Southeast  Region 


The  materials  were  obtained  and  delivered  to  the  boat  launch  where 
the  porcupine  cribs  were  assembled  and  then  taken  to  areas  in  the 
lake.  The  Commission  has  a boat  that  is  specifically  designed  for  plac- 
ing these  structures.  The  boat  has  a platform  with  rollers.  The  cribs 
are  placed  on  these  rollers,  and  when  the  boat  reaches  the  right  loca- 
tion, workers  push  the  cribs  off  the  rollers  into  the  water. 


I got  together  with  Tiiscarora  State  Park  Man- 
ager Leo  Davidovich  and  Dave  Houser  of  the 
PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Habitat  Manage- 
ment Section  to  arrange  Mr  placing  fish  habitat 
in  Fuscarora  Lake,  Schuylkill  County.  We 
obtained  all  the  necessary  permits  and  finalized 
arrangements  Mr  the  project  materials.  Dave 
had  developed  a plan  Mr  this  lake  with  some  of 
the  fish  structures  having  been  placed  several 
years  ago.  1 he  materials  were  obtained  and 
delivered  to  the  boat  launch  where  the  porcu- 
pine cribs  were  assembled  and  then  taken  to 
areas  in  the  lake  by  Dave  who  has  a boat  that  is 
specifically  designed  for  this  purpose.  The  boat 
has  a platMrm  with  rollers,  d’he  cribs  are  placed 
on  these  rollers,  and  when  the  boat  reaches  the 
right  location,  workers  push  the  cribs  of  the 
rollers  into  the  water.  In  all,  we  built  and  placed 
1 5 cribs  in  the  lake. 

d'his  was  a joint  project  between  the  Fish  & 

Boat  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Natural  Resources  Bureau  ofState 
Parks.  Lakes  that  do  not  have  enough  structure, 
such  as  this  one,  can  be  improved  with  the  placement  of 
artificial  structures  like  porcupine  cribs.  They  provide  cover 
Mr  fish,  which  is  a very  important  element  for  their  survival, 
optimal  growth  and  reproduction. 

I also  conducted  several  programs  throughout  the  dis- 
trict— everything  Itom  hands-on  fishing  programs  to  speaking 
engagements.  We  also  led  a canoe  trip  down  the  Schuylkill 
River  during  the  Norm  Thornburg  Youth  Conseiwation  Camp. 
Phis  is  quite  an  adventure  with  kids  on  moving  watet,  espe- 
cially because  it’s  the  first  time  some  of  these  kids  have  ever 
been  in  a canoe.  This  year  we  started  at  the  bridge  in  Auburn 
and  paddled  to  Pott  Clinton. 

This  is  one  ol  the  most  scenic  sections  ol  the  river  and  we 
generally  see  some  different  types  ol  wildlife,  although  with  all 
the  commotion  from  the  canoes,  viewing  is  cettainly  limited. 
The  river  was  fairly  low,  so  it  was  rough  traveling  through 
some  of  the  sections.  1 he  trip  is  always  a lot  ol  fim  and 
everyone  seems  to  enjoy  it.  d'his  is  just  another  example  of  the 
great  programs  put  on  by  the  Schuylkill  County  Federation  of 
Spottsmen’s  Clubs  in  conjunction  with  the  Schuylkill  County 
Conservation  District. 

We  continued  with  general  patrols  and  issued  59  citations 
for  violations  of  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code.  They  included 
everything  from  general  boating  violations  such  as  missing 


safety  equipment  like  life  jackets  and  Lite  extinguishers  to 
people  operating  personal  watercraft  without  the  requited 
Boating  Safety  Education  Certificate. 

In  addition,  several  people  were  cited  for  fishing  without 
a license  and  one  individual  was  cited  for  using  bait  in  the 
Delayed- Harvest,  Attificial-Lures-Only  area  on  the  Little 
Schuylkill  River.  He  was  fishing  in  the  upper  part  of  what  the 
locals  call  the  “Rip  Rap”  hole.  As  I was  driving  along,  I noticed 
him  over  the  bank.  As  I stopped  the  vehicle  to  check  him,  he 
quickly  reeled  in  his  line,  broke  it  off  and  thtew  the  hook  and 
the  bait  into  the  rocks.  He  was  just  a little  too  slow  on  this  day. 
I was  able  to  issue  him  the  proper  paperwork. 

Other  activities  included  a training  session  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Police  Southeast  T raining  Center  in  Skippack.  All 
the  officers  from  the  Southeast  Region  were  put  through 
firearms  simulator  training  known  as  FATS  (Firearms  Train- 
ing Systems).  It  is  an  interactive  system  that  puts  the  officers 
in  real-life  situations  that  may  require  them  to  use  deadly 
force.  The  officers  then  review  their  reaction  with  an  instruc- 
tor who  points  out  anything  that  could  help  make  the  officer 
better  in  these  situations.  This  is  something  that  no  officer 
ever  hopes  to  be  involved  in,  but  officers  must  be  prepared  to 
react  to  protect  themselves  or  the  public.O 
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by  Bob  Wilberding,  Hatchery  Manager 

In  the  early  1900s,  Pennsylvania  looked  far  different  than  it  does 
today.  Lumbering  was  a major  industry  and  much  of  the  state’s 
timber  was  cut  and  removed  for  lumber,  farming  and  mining,  and 
to  make  charcoal,  an  important  part  of  the  iron  industry.  Small 
farms  covered  a far  greater  portion  of  the  landscape  than  today. 
Railroads,  not  highways,  crisscrossed  the  state,  and  automobiles 
had  just  been  invented. 
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Pleasant  Gap  state  fish  hatchery  in  1903 


In  1 903,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  William  E.  Meehan 
and  other  members  of  rhe  Board  of  Fishery  Commission  were 
given  $15,000  for  fish  propagation  from  a general  state 
appropriation.  They  decided  to  use  this  money  to  build  two 
new  hatcheries.  One  hatchery  would  be  used  to  propagate 
black  bass  and  other  important  gamefishes,  and  the  second 
hatchery  would  replace  an  aging  hatchery  at  Allentown.  The 
Allentown  site,  which  had  been  used  to  rear  brook  trout  for 
20  years,  was  in  a state  of  disrepair.  Of  the  19  acres,  which 
were  leased  for  $500  per  year,  less  than  three  acres  were 
considered  suitable  for  ponds  and  hatching  houses. 

A portion  of  their  report  is  as  follows:  “After  inspecting 
a number  of  eligible  places  the  Board  of  Fishery  Commission 
finally  selected  a site  at  Pleasant  Gap,  four  miles  from  the 
town  of  Bellefonte.  There  was  one  large  spring  and  one  small 
spring  on  the  premises.  Logan  Branch  creek  flowing  many 
thousand  gallons  of  water  a minute,  with  headwaters  less  than 
one-fourth  of  a mile  away,  and  with  a maximum  temperature 
for  the  summer  of  fifty  degrees,  runs  close  beside  the  grounds. 
Citizens  of  Centre,  Clearfield,  and  contiguous  counties  pur- 
chased eighteen  acres  of  land  and  kept  their  part  of  the 
agreement  by  presenting  it  to  the  State.  Subsequently,  Col. 
Edward  Pruner,  who  owned  what  was  known  as  the  Hartranft 
farm,  presented  three  acres  in  addition  for  the  purpose  of 
propagation  of  black  bass.  The  grounds,  however,  had  no 
buildings  on  it  and  consequently  the  Department  purchased 
about  two  acres  of  land  with  a house,  barn  and  a small  spring, 
making  a total  of  twenty-three  acres  of  land,  nearly  all  of 
which  could  be  used  for  hatchery  purposes.  The  site  was 
definitely  chosen  on  July  21st  and  on  August  4th  the  deeds 
were  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Fisheries.  Within  two 
days  thereafter  ground  was  broken.  A hatching  house  one 
hundred  twenty  feet  long  and  thirty  five  feet  wide,  capable  of 
holding  one  hundred  and  five  double  hatching  troughs  and 
ten  nursery  ponds  thirty  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide  were  built, 
and  the  third  week  in  October,  the  establishment  was  ready 
for  operation.” 

The  report  also  states,  “The  Bellefonte  Hatchery  is  nearly 
one-half  mile  long  and  about  midway  there  is  a railroad 


station  adjoining  the  premises.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road also  ran  a siding  on  the  hatchery  grounds  at  cost  and 
the  citizens  of  Centre  County  erected  a building  over  a 
portion  of  the  track  as  a barn  in  which  to  house  the 
Department  fish  car,  ‘Pennsylvania.’  Hence  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  fisheries  of  Pennsylvania  the 
State  has  a hatchery  from  which  fish  can  be  shipped 
without  any  highway  haul  whatever.” 

The  hatchery  was  formally  dedicated  on  October 
26,  1 903,  and  was  attended  by  “a  large  delegation  of  fish 
culturists  and  several  hundred  neighbors  and  citizens.” 
On  November  19,  Governor  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker, 
his  wife.  Fishery  Commissioner  Charles  L.  Miller  and 
Commissioner  Mehan  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  hatch- 
ery and  were  given  an  extensive  tour.  It  is  reported  that 
“The  Governor  expressed  himself  well  pleased  with  the 
condition  of  the  hatchery  and  dined  in  the  hatchery  dwelling.” 
The  dwelling  continued  to  be  used  by  incoming  hatchery 
superintendents  as  a residence  until  1989,  and  is  now  the 
location  of  the  Northcentral  Region  law  enforcement  office. 

Nathan  R.  Buller  was  appointed  acting  superintendent  of 
the  new  hatchery  on  August  21,1 903,  but  he  was  there  only 
a short  time  before  he  was  sent  to  the  Wayne  County  hatchery. 
His  replacement,  Howard  M.  Buller,  reported,  “More  than 
16  acres  have  been  added  to  the  establishment,  making  it  the 
largest  hatchery  property  in  the  state.”  He  also  reported,  “The 
thirteen  cement  ponds  that  were  built  in  1 905  have  proven  to 
be  most  excellent  ponds  for  the  work  we  have  been  using  them 
for.  Our  yearly  fish  sorted  into  them  last  year  grew  well,  with 
so  small  a loss  that  it  is  not  worth  mentioning.” 

Hatchery  output  for  1 905  was  listed  at  1 ,704,000  finger- 
ling  brook  trout  to  1,114  applicants  in  24  counties.  The 
hatchery  was  also  involved  in  raising  goldfish,  frogs  and 
150,000  “California  trout”  (possibly  rainbow  trout).  Much 
of  the  early  yearly  reports  from  1904  to  1918  describe  work 
that  was  done  to  construct  and  maintain  the  hatchery,  as  well 
as  problems  that  were  encountered  with  fish  diseases,  fish 
culture  and  the  weather. 

One  problem  reported  in  1906  noted,  “One  day  during 
the  summer,  while  train  hands  were  running  a car  load  of 
cement  into  our  fish  car  barn,  they  lost  control  of  the  car  with 
the  result  that  it  crashed  through  the  end  of  the  building 
knocking  the  whole  out  of  it.  The  company  promptly  sent  a 
gang  of  workmen  and  repaired  the  structure.” 

The  fish  car  “Pennsylvania”  was  used  until  1914  when  it 
was  turned  over  to  the  Board  of  Public  Grounds,  which  sold 
it,  although  trains  continued  to  be  used  to  transport  trout 
until  the  1920s. 

Severe  flooding  was  reported  in  the  fall  of  1 908.  “The  rain 
started  in  the  evening  and  continued,  one  storm  following 
another  in  quick  succession,  nearly  all  night  until  with  a 
mighty  rush  the  water  came  down  from  the  mountain  follow- 
ing the  pike  in  its  natural  course  until  it  had  increased  in 
volume  to  the  extent  that  the  road  was  overflowed  and 
everything  that  was  not  absolutely  tied  down  was  carried  along 
with  it.  All  of  the  ponds  back  of  the  hatchery,  1 1 in  number. 
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were  filled  with  fish  and  the  result  was  when  that  great 
volume  of  water  came  down  and  passed  over  them  hilly 
one  foot  above  the  highest  walls,  there  was  much 
damage.  Three  small  ponds  were  submerged  to  a 
depth  of  three  feet.” 

A loss  ol  1 0,000  adult  trout  was  listed,  but  it  was 
not  a total  loss  because  it  was  also  reported  that  “Brook 
trout  were  so  plentiful  in  Logan  Branch  after  the 
storm  that  a woman  living  along  the  stream  in  dip- 
ping up  a pail  of  water  for  use  in  the  house  found  to 
her  surprise  that  it  contained  a fine  specimen  and 
ducks  were  noticed  along  the  stream  coming  ashore 
to  kill  and  swallow  the  trout  that  they  had  caught. 

That  fish  were  plentiful  was  further  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  one  hundred  and  five  fishermen  lined 
the  stream  from  the  station  to  Bellefonte  as  early  as 
6 o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  open  season  and 
nearly  all  reported  good  catches.” 

In  1910,  Superintendent  William  F.  Haas  reported  a 
yield  of  6.5  million  trout  eggs,  but  also  reported,  “The  two 
springs  have  felt  the  severity  of  the  dry  weather  and  are 
reduced  to  half  of  their  normal  flow.  There  is,  however,  an 
abundant  supply  from  the  creek  for  operating  and  also  plenty 
of  spring  water  to  care  for  about  four  million  fish  in  hatching 
houses.” 

The  1912  report  indicates  a shift  from  supplying  appli- 
cants with  fmgerling  fish  to  yearlings.  Superintendent  Haas 
wrote,  “There  is  no  question  from  what  my  messengers  tell  me 
of  what  they  hear  that  the  larger  fish  satisfy  the  public  better 
than  the  tiny  ones,  because  the  average  man  appreciates  more 
what  he  can  see  before  him  than  what  depends  on  a promise 
which  the  little  ones  seem  to  be  to  a man  not  versed  in  raising 
fish.  In  fact,  a large  majority  of  my  fish  were  really  over  the 
legal  size  of  six  inches  and  the  recipient  knew  that  he  could 
indulge  in  hopes  of  getting  some  of  them  next  year  without 
falling  in  the  clutches  of  the  law.” 

In  the  same  report,  he  also  stated,  “One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  with  which  a Superintendent  has  to  contend  is  the 
illegibility  of  the  handwriting  of  the  applicants  for  fish,  and 
while  sometimes  it  is 

funny,  yet  in  most  Hatch  house  in  1 91 5 

times  the  Superinten- 
dent is  called  up  from 
the  Department  to 
know  why  he  did  not 
send  so  and  so  some 
fish.  The  name  does 
not  seem  like  anything 
he  has  ever  seen,  but  it 
finally  turns  out  that 
the  puzzle  he  has  wor- 
ried over  was  the 
application  in  question. 

While  I appreciate  that 
the  Department  of 
Fisheries  has  only  juris- 
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diction  over  fish,  1 wish  there  could  be  some  way  in  inducing 
the  Department  of  Public  Schools  bringing  their  influence  to 
bear  upon  the  growing  generation  so  that  the  future  Superin- 
tendents of  Hatcheries  will  be  able  to  read  the  names  of 
applicants  and  the  Post  Offices  where  they  live.” 

A number  of  renovations  were  made  to  the  station  in  the 
early  years,  including  one  still  seen  today.  As  described  in  the 
1915  report,  “The  old  frame  hatching  house  which  has  stood 
at  this  hatchery  for  a great  many  years  was  torn  down  about 
the  middle  of  August  and  replaced  by  a modern  and  up  to  date 
hatching  house.  The  contract  for  the  erection  of  this  new 
hatching  house  was  awarded  to  Gehret  & Lambert,  contrac- 
tors of  Bellefonte,  and  by  the  first  of  Lhecember  the  building 
was  completed,  accepted  by  the  Department,  and  the  water 
turned  into  the  hatching  troughs  ready  for  use.  The  new 
building  is  absolutely  fire  proof,  being  constructed  of  con- 
crete, brick  and  steel,  and  adds  very  much  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  grounds.  The  building  is  two  stories  high  of  verv 
attractive  design  and  will  facilitate  the  work  at  this  station.” 
In  1917,  steam  heat  was  added  to  the  Superintendent 
house  as  well  as  electric  lights  to  “the  dwelling,  hatcher}' 

building,  barn  and  some 
in  the  yard.” 

I was  unable  to  locate 
any  additional  reports  to 
the  Department  of  Fish- 
eries for  1918  to  1923. 
However,  in  1924,  bien- 
nial reports  were  sent  to 
the  Board  of  Fish  Com- 
missioners. These  “new” 
reports  deal  less  with  oc- 
currences at  individual 
hatcheries  and  more 
with  total  output  from 
the  increasing  number 
of  stations  and  more 
general  topics  such  as 
water  pollution,  fish 
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life  history,  stocking  and  fishing- related  topics.  The  1928 
report  describes  changes  in  fish  distribution  from  using  trains 
to  using  trucks,  because  ol  restrictions  by  train  companies  and 
discontinuance  of  train  routes.  The  trucks  had  no  mechanical 
aeration,  but  were  able  to  haul  up  to  80  pails  ol  fish  in  double 
rows.  T rips  as  long  as  300  miles  ( 1 5 hours)  were  made  safely. 

A milestone  was  reached  in  1932  when  over  one  million 
legal-size  (6-inch)  trout  were  distributed  statewide.  In  1933, 
Spring  Creek  hatchery  (now  called  the  Bellefonte  hatchery) 
was  started,  and  was  operated  as  part  of  the  Bellefonte 
hatchery  until  1976.  At  the  time  of  purchase  it  consisted  of 
90  acres  (the  former  Bertram  tract),  including  about  one  mile 
of  Spring  Creek  (today’s  Fisherman’s  Paradise).  In  the  mid- 
1 930s,  the  Bellefonte  hatchery  consisted  of  the  Upper  Spring 
Creek  unit,  the  Lower  Spring  Creek  unit,  and  the  Pleasant 
Gap  unit.  It  used  over  300  ponds  and  46  employees  to 
produce  a variety  of  fish  species.  At  the  time  it  was  probably 
one  of  the  largest  fish  hatcheries  in  the  United  States. 

Pleasant  Gap  Fish  Culture  Station  received  its  current 
name  in  1938.  In  more  recent  years,  the  Cedar  Springs 


substation  was  operated  as  part  of  “the  Gap”  and  also  the 
present  state  hatchery  at  Tylersville.  Today,  in  addition  to  the 
hatchery.  Pleasant  Gap  is  also  the  home  of  the  Commission 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  the  Division  of  Environmental  Services, 
the  Bureau  of  Administration  Procurement  and  Warehousing 
Unit,  the  Division  of  Fisheries  Management,  the  divisions  of 
Trout  Production  and  Warmwater/Coolwater  Production, 
the  Bureau  of  Property  and  Facilities  Management,  and  the 
Northcentral  Region  law  enforcement  office.  It  is  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission’s  second-largest  complex. 

Trout  production  at  the  Pleasant  Gap  state  hatchery  for 
2003  is  expected  to  be  about  518,000  adults  and  293,500 
fingerlings.  Many  changes  have  occurred  in  trout  production 
over  the  last  hundred  years.  Today  we  have  oxygenation 
systems,  backup  generators,  mechanical  aeration  and  many 
other  helpful  innovations.  But  much  of  the  basic  fish  culture 
work  remains  the  same  as  it  was  when  it  began.  We’ve  learned 
a lot  in  the  last  1 00  years.  We  have  a rich  history,  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  the  future.^ 
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The  Pleasant  Gap  state  fish  hatchery  is  part  of  the 
Gommission’s  infrastructure — buildings,  accesses  and  prop- 
erties that  support  the  Gommission’s  mission  of  providing 
fishing  and  boating  opportunities.  The  Pleasant  Gap  Fish 
Gulture  Station  faces  two  main  challenges:  Water  supply  and 
effluent  quality. 

Now  and  in  the  future,  water  supply  will  be  an  issue.  The 
hatchery  receives  its  water  from  several  sources,  including 
springs,  nearby  quarrying  operations  and  wells.  I he  Gom- 
mission  isworkingwith  the  PA  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  and  the  quarry  owners  to  maintain  and  protect 
flows  to  the  hatchery.  The  flow  from  the  wells  could  diminish 
or  degrade,  and  opportunities  for  additional  use  of  well  or 
spring  water  are  limited.  The  springs  feeding  the  hatcheiy 
have  already  been  affected  by  development  in  the  area. 
Glosure  of  a major  manufacturing  plant  located  in  the  water- 
shed may  also  affect  the  amount  of  water  available  for  hatchery 


use. 


Effluent  is  the  waste  produced  by  fish  hatchery  opera- 
tions. d’he  Pleasant  Gap  state  fish  hatchery  discharges  its 
effluent  to  a designated  high-quality  coldwater  stream.  The 
high-quality  designation  appropriately  increases  the  stan- 
dards that  dischargers  are  required  to  meet.  The  Commission 


is  currently  negotiating  an  interagency  settlement  agreement 
with  the  PA  Department  of  Environmental  Protection. 

The  Commission  has  already  made  operational  and  other 
changes  that  have  resulted  in  improvements  at  the  Pleasant 
Gap  state  fish  hatchery  and  at  other  state  hatcheries.  Act  208, 
signed  into  law  last  December,  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
borrow  $54.5  million  from  the  Commonwealth’s  Capital 
Debt  Eund  to  effect  major  hatchery  improvements  statewide, 
primarily  at  dams  and  hatcheries.  This  money  must  be  paid 
back  or  the  Commission  must  use  operating  expenses.  The 
$54.5  million  total  is  more  money  than  PA  anglers  and 
boaters  can  afford  to  pay  back  with  Fish  Fund  and  Boat  Fund 
revenue  alone.  In  December  2002  the  Commission  had  a 
special  meeting  at  which  it  directed  staff  to  move  forward  with 
six  projects,  including  improvements  at  the  Tylersville, 
Bellefonte,  Benner  Spring,  Huntsdale  and  Pleasant  Gap  state 
fish  hatcheries,  and  at  the  Blue  Valley  Fish  Ffatchery.  The 
Pleasant  Gap  Fish  Gulture  Station  is  part  of  the  overall 
hatchery  upgrade/improvement  program.  Let’s  hope  that  all 
the  challenges  can  be  met  and  in  another  100  years  we  can 
celebrate  the  hatchery’s  bicentennial. 

For  more  details  on  Act  208,  visit  the  Gommission’s  web 
site,  www.fish.state.pa.us. 
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Largemouth  Bass 
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Small  mouth  Bass 


Inches 


Weight 


Use  this  information  to  estimate  the 
weight  ofyour  catch  after  measuring  a 
fish’s  length.  This  infotmation  was 
compiled  from  statewide  lists  of  sur- 
veyed waterways,  so  predicted  weights 
are  statewide  averages.  All  weights 
are  estimates  in  pounds. 

Cut  out  or  photocopy  this  page 
and  stash  it  in  your  tackle  box  or 
fishing  vest!  Be  sure  to  include  the 
Weight-Length  Estimator  Part  I, 
which  appeared  in  the  January/Feb- 
ruary issue,  and  Part  II,  which  appeared 
in  the  May/June  issue.  This  install- 
ment is  the  last. 


Striped  Bass 
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Channel  Catfish 
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Brown  Bullhead 
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by  Cliff  Jacobson 


Canoes  and  mosquitoes  go  together,  and  the  same  idea  applies 
to  anglers  and  other  boaters.  Boat  any  river  in  early  spring,  or 
anytime  after  a warm  rain,  and  you  have  bugs.  It’s  the  price 
nature  extracts  from  some  anglers  and  boaters  for  the  good 
times  provided.  Whether  bugs  are  simply  a pain  or  drive  you 
totally  insane  depends  on  your  attitude  and  how  you’re 
outfitted. 


Know  your  enemies 

Mosquitoes  like  to  bite  at  dawn  and  dusk  and  just  before 
an  approaching  storm.  They’re  mild-mannered  compared  to 
dies.  Doping  lor  mosquitoes  is  easy — low  strength  repellents 
usually  keep  them  away. 

Horse  dies  and  deer  dies  are  much  larger  that  house  dies. 
They  are  most  active  at  midday,  when  the  sun  is  up.  They  dy 
in  winds  that  discourage  lesser  insects  and  they  nip  at  your 
ankles  and  produce  painful  wounds  that  may  become  infected 
ifyou  don’t  clean  them  quickly.  They  can’t  bite  through  thick 
'socks  or  clothing.  Only  the  most  powerful  repellents  discour- 
age them. 

Black  dies,  which  are  the  size  of  rice  grains,  breed  in  fast 
water  and  are  the  most  dreaded  pests  you’re  likely  to  encounter 
on  a river.  Quickly  bypass  rapids  and  falls  if  you  see  dark- 
'trown  “nets”  in  the  current  that  look  like  knee-high  socks. 
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The  socklike  masses  are  developing  black  dy  larvae. 

Black  dies  prefer  confined  areas  around  wrists,  ankles  and 
ears.  Closely  woven  clothing,  neck-to-toe  longjohns,  head 
nets,  bug  jackets  and  full  “body  armor”  keep  them  at  bay. 

“No-see-ums”  are  smaller  than  the  holes  in  conventional 
mosquito  netting.  They’ll  dy  on  through  unless  you  spray  the 
netting  with  repellents. 


\ 
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Repellent:  Your  best  hope 

Almost  any  commercial  repellent  will  deter  mosquitoes, 
hut  only  those  that  contain  DEET  (N-N  Diethyl 
metatoluamide)  work  very  well  for  biting  dies.  Generally,  th 
more  DEET  a repellent  has,  the  better  it  works.  The  Center: 
for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  and  the  U.S.  Arm 
recommend  30  percent  DEET  for  problem  bugs.  My  ow 
experience  canoeing  in  the  Arctic  suggests  that’s  enough  loral 
but  the  meanest  black  dies. 

There  have  been  concerns  that  extensive  use  of  DEE' 
may  cause  health  problems.  Extensive  tests  by  the  U. 
government  reveal  that  it’s  safe  for  adults.  However,  adu 
with  sensitive  skin — and  all  children — should  use  a mil| 
cream-based  (low  DEET  or  no  DEET)  repellent  or  a “co|i| 
trolled-release”  formula.  One  formula  uses  a newly  patent^* 
technology.  A patented  skin-nourishing  protein  builds  wajl 
around  the  DEET  molecules  and  encapsulates  them.  TE 
capsules  keep  the  DEET  away  from  the  skin.  The  DEETSs 
released  as  the  skin  metabolizes  the  protein.  The  produft 
works  great  for  mosquitoes,  but  not  for  black  dies.  It  must  be 
applied  to  skin:  It  won’t  work  if  you  put  it  on  clothes. 

Perhaps  the  safest  plan  with  conventional  repellents  is  first 
to  rub  sun  block  deep  into  your  skin,  wait  10  minutes,  and 
then  apply  the  repellent.  The  sun  block  keeps  your  body  from 
absorbing  too  much  of  the  chemical.  If  possible,  select  one  of 
the  new  “bonding  base”  sun  blocks,  which  penetrate  deep  into  | 
yourskin.  “Film  base”  sun  blocks  cover  just  the  surface  ofyour  I 
skin. 

Consult  your  physician  for  the  final  word  on  using 
repellents. 


For  super-sensitive  skin 

Natural  (citronella-based)  repellents  are  kinder  to  your 
skin  than  DEET,  and  they  will  deter  most  mosquitoes.  | 
However,  they  don’t  last  long  and  they  won’t  repel  biting  dies./ 
People  with  super-sensitive  skin  are  best  advised  to  forget  the 
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bug  dope  on  the  skin  and  simply  wear  long-sleeved  shirts, 
trousers  and  long  underwear.  Lightly  spray  your  outer  cloth- 
ing with  repellent  and  bugs  will  stay  away. 

Important  tips 

• Bugs  love  blue — navy  blue!  Blue  jeans  and  Air  Force 
“blues”  will  encourage  an  invasion.  Wear  light  colors — white, 
yellow,  olive  drab  or  tan,  if  you  can. 

• Bugs  will  avoid  your  face  if  you  saturate  a bandanna 
with  repellent  and  tie  it  loosely  around  your  neck.  Spray  the 
underside  of  your  hat  brim,  too!  You  don’t  have  to  apply 
repellent  to  your  face  and  neck. 

• Permethrin  is  a remarkably  safe  pesticide  that  kills 
bugs  on  contact.  It’s  mostly  used  for  ticks,  but  it  will  kill  most 
any  insect  that  comes  into  contact  with  it.  Spray  Permethrin 
on  clothing  (pant  hems  and  shirt  cuffs),  not  skin.  One 
application  lasts  up  to  two  weeks,  and  it  won’t  wash  off  with 
water,  but  laundering  in  detergent  will  remove  it.  Bugs  won’t 
land  on  a net  or  screen  that  has  been  sprayed  with  Permethrin. 
Don’t  spray  Permethrin  on  head  nets  or  body  nets — you  don’t 
want  to  breathe  this  stuff! 

Ticks 

It  takes  several  hours  for  ticks  to  burrow  in,  so  don’t  panic 
if  there’s  a tick  on  you.  A hot  shower  usually  removes  all  the 
ticks  that  haven’t  burrowed  in.  You’ll  eliminate  most  tick  bites 
if  you  tuck  your  pants  into  high  socks  and  close  off  the  area 
with  a rubber  band,  and  use  hook-and-loop  closures  around 
the  wrists  of  your  long-sleeve  shirts.  Bugs  can’t  gnaw  through 
clothing,  so  wear  lightweight  longjohns  under  your  clothes. 

For  more  details  on  ticks  and  Lyme  disease,  visit  the  PA 
Department  of  Flealth’s  Lyme  disease  page  at: 
www.health. state. pa.us/FiPA/CDI/lyme.htm.  The  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  Lyme  Disease  Flome  Page  offers  addi- 
tional information  and  resources:  www.cdc.gov/ ncidod/ dvbid/ 
lyme. 

Head  and  body  nets 

Head  net:  When  bugs  are  really  bad,  a head  net  is  a 
blessing.  A simple  style  that  rolls  to  fist  size  and  fits  in  a pocket 
is  best.  You  can  make  a head  net  by  sewing  up  a wide  rectangle 
of  mosquito  net.  It  should  cover  your  head  and  hat,  and  drape 
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lazily  on  your  shoulders.  You  don’t  need  security  buttons  or 
any  elastic  neck  band.  Head  nets  are  best  built  from  wide-mesh 
mosquito  net,  not  tightly  woven  no-see-um  net.  Tight  netting 
can  be  intolerably  hot.  Daub  repellent  on  the  hem  of  your  head 
net  and  black  flies  will  be  confused.  Spray  the  net  with 
repellent  and  no-see-ums  won’t  come  near. 

Head  nets  (and  tent  screens)  should  be  colored  black 
good  visibility.  If  you  can’t  find  a black  head  net,  darken 
eye  panel  with  black  dye  or  marker. 

Bug  jackets:  Bug  jackets  made  from  tightly  woven 
or  no-see-um  netting  can  be  sweaty  when  it’s  hot.  A 
nylon  wind  shell  works  about  as  well. 

Bug  tents:  A small  military  surplus  bug  tent 
sanity  when  lounging  in  buggy  country. 

Attitude 

Frankly,  surviving  bugs  is  mostly  a matter  of 
Bugs  hover  much  more  than  they  bite,  so  you’re  ahead 
can  simply  put  them  out  of  mind.  Cover  exposed 
repellents  and  avoid  navy-blue  clothing.  For  severe 
tions,  head  nets,  body  nets  and  screened  tarps  are 
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Fishing  Lake  Erie 

Without  a Boat 


by  Don  Feigert 

photos  by  the  author 


"The  North  Pier  is  a great  spot  for  mid-  to  late  summer  because  you 
have  depth  and  cooler  waters  here  when  the  shallow  places  heat  up.  ” 


Sometimes  you  really  feel  like  taking  the 
time  and  money  to  charter  a boat  for  a 
day  of  intense  Lake  Erie  Fishing.  But 
other  times  you  don’t.  There  are  times 
when  an  hour  or  two  of  Fishing  suits 
your  mood,  your  schedule  and  your  wal- 
let. Could  be  the  family’s  along  this 
time,  and  Fishing’s  not  the  only  activity 
on  the  day’s  agenda.  Or  maybe  you  crave 
a relaxed  “catch-whatever-bites”  experi- 
ence that  day,  instead  of  the  Focused 
pursuit  of  walleyes  or  smallmotith  bass 
out  on  the  lake.  And  if  you  have  a queasy 
stomach  as  I do,  there  are  times  when 
you  just  choose  not  to  venture  onto  the 
big  waters  and  risk  getting  seasick. 

"Fhe  good  news  is  that  shore-fishing 
Lake  Erie  in  and  around  the  city  is  good 
to  excellent  all  summer  long,  and  there’s 
plenty  of  public  access  to  good  spots. 

Some  local  fishermen  even  prefer  the 
non-boating  experience.  Take  Mark 
Bretz,  forexample.  He’s  a self-employed 
Erie  locksmith  who  throws  a line  in 
whenever  he  can  grab  some  time  be- 
tween jobs.  He  caught  over  3,000 
crappies,  smallies  and  largemouth  bass 
in  2002,  and  he  plans  to  top  that  number 
this  year. 

“1  love  Fishing  Lake  Erie,”  Mark 
says.  “It’s  my  favorite  thing  to  do,  and  I 
haven’t  been  out  on  a boat  in  years.” 

Mark  likes  the  convenience  of  Fish- 
ing from  shore  and  the  variety  in  the 
catch.  “I  just  drive  up,  park  my  truck 
and  toss  a line  in,”  he  says.  “You  can 

catch  just  about  any  species  of  freshwater  Fish  right  here  off  the  Mark’s  a soft-lure  aficionado  who  targets  bass  and  crap- 

shore.  You  get  your  share  of  gamefish,  but  you  also  catch  a lot  pies  with  red  plastic  worms  and  soft-bodied  green, 

more  panfish  here  than  you  do  out  on  the  lake.  And  I like  to  smoke-colored  or  white  curly-tailed  jigs.  I met  him  in  July  last 
eat  panfish  better  than  walleyes.”  year  at  Dobbins  Landing  off  State  Street  in  downtown  Erie 
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Lake  Erie 


and  watched  him  work  the  waters  oft  the 
public  fishing  pier  there.  He  kept  his 
green-gray  soft  bait  moving  with  aggres- 
sive casts  and  rapid  retrieves,  and  within 
a few  minutes  he  hooked  a largemouth 
bass.  I watched  him  play  the  fish  in  the 
clear  water  and  marveled  at  its  markings 
and  the  power  of  its  surges.  Mark  brought 
the  bass  to  shore  and  held  it  up  for  my 
camera  before  releasing  it.  “I  just  love 
this,”  he  said.  “I  can’t  get  enough  of  it.” 

Dobbins  Landing  is  an  amazingly 
versatile  destination,  part  of  Erie’s  new 
Bayfront  Parkway  that  also  includes  ma- 
rinas and  docks,  modern  waterfront 
condos  and  recreational  venues.  It’s  a 
great  place  to  take  the  spouse  and  kids, 
because  there’s  plenty  to  do  when  the 
family  gets  tired  of  fishing. 

Sightseeing’s  good  from  the  public 
pier  and  terrific  from  the  top  of  the  1 87- 
foot  Bicentennial  Observation  Tower, 
built  in  1995  to  commemorate  the  city’s 
200th  birthday.  You  can  look  out  over 
Presque  Isle  Bay  and  watch  sailboats, 
powerboats.  Great  Lakes  freighters,  shore 
birds,  waterfowl  and  more.  The  Victo- 
rian Princess  docks  at  the  pier  and  offers 
riverboat-style  rides.  Two  waterfront 
restaurants  provide  excellent  seafood,  in- 
cluding a sampling  of  locally  caught  perch. 
And  the  Erie  Maritime  Museum  offers 


historical  insights  into  the  War  ot  1812 
and  harbors  the  restored  original  Commo- 
dore Oliver  Hazard  Perrv'  ship  Niagara. 

Dobbins  Landing  isn’t  the  only  down- 
town Erie  fishing  hotspot.  Harold  Smith, 
who  has  operated  Smith’s  Bait  Stand  at  the 
docks  on  State  Street  for  over  60  years, 
recommends  South  Pier,  which  lies  two 
Bayfront  exits  east  of  Dobbins  Landing. 
It’s  a half-mile  long  concrete  pier  that  juts 
out  into  the  lake  near  the  shipping  en- 
trance to  Presque  Isle  Bav.  Smith  tells  of 
good  catches  ot  smallies,  perch,  rock  bass 
and  crappies  when  fishermen  use  min- 
nows, nightcrawlers  and  jigs  there. 

Mark  Bretz  visits  South  Pier  occasion- 
ally, but  he  also  favors  Liberrv"  Park  and  the 
public  fishing  area  near  the  Pepsi  Cola 


Lake  Erie  shore  angler  Mark  Bretz:  *^ou  can  catch  just  about  any 
species  of  freshwater  fish  right  here  off  the  shore.  You  get  your  share  of 
gamefish,  but  you  also  catch  a lot  more  panfish  here  than  you  do  out  on 
the  lake." 


City  of  Erie 


South  Pier 

East  Pier 

Dobbins  Landing 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Station 

Liberty  Park 

North  Pier 

West  Pier 

Thompson  Bay 

graphic  - Ron  Kuhn 
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Bretz^s  1 2-year-old  son  Mark  J.  shows  a bluegill 
he’s  just  caught  from  the  North  Pier. 


Amphitheater,  west  of  Dobbins  Landing  in  the  heart 
of  the  Bayfront  District.  “Last  year  in  July,  on  the 
evening  of  the  partial  eclipse,”  he  says,  “I  was  at  the 
Amphitheater  fishing  with  jigs  and  I caught  75  crap- 
pies  in  hall  an  hour.  People  were  watching  me,”  he 
laughs,  “instead  of  the  eclipse.” 

Still,  while  Mark  appreciates  the  close  conve- 
nience of  the  downtown  Erie  fishing  locations,  he 
admits  to  catching  a lot  more  fish  at  Presque  Isle.  That 
makes  the  drive  seven  miles  out  to  the  point  of  the 
peninsula  rewarding  when  he  has  time  to  make  the 
trip. 

1 met  up  with  Mark  and  his  1 2-year-old  son  Mark 
1 . in  August  last  year  and  watched  them  catch  fish  after 
fish  Irom  Presque  Isle’s  North  Pier.  “It’s  a great  spot 
for  mid-  and  late  summer,”  says  Mark,  “because  you 
have  depth  and  cooler  waters  here  when  the  shallow 
places  heat  up.  And  North  Pier’s  a major  thorough- 
fare for  bass  and  other  predator  fish.” 

Mark  hits  East  and  West  Pier,  halfway  out  the 
peninsula,  and  also  Thompson  Bay,  just  north  of 
North  Pier,  in  the  spring.  These  shallow  waters  are 
cooler  then,  and  he  wades  the  weed  beds  for  large- 
mouths,  smallmouths,  jumbo  sunfish,  perch,  crappies 
and  the  occasional  walleye.  But  by  July  the  water 
temperatures  rise  into  the  80s,  and  most  of  the  fish 
migrate  out,  many  of  them  to  North  Pier,  where  the 
shipping  channel  nearby  cuts  a deep  trough  and  where 
the  pier  itself  juts  out  into  the  lake,  providing  access  to 
deeper,  cooler  waters. 

The  day  I hooked  up  with  the  father-and-son 
Bretz  team,  they  were  fishing  at  the  farthest  point  out, 
just  beyond  the  landmark  North  Pier  Lighthouse.  I watched 
for  an  hour  while  they  caught  four  largemouth  bass,  a small- 
mouth,  two  rock  bass,  three  perch  and  a pair  of  slab  bluegills. 
Mark  tried  one  metallic  green  crankbait  briefly  and  then  fell 
back  on  his  usual  gray,  green  and  white  soft  baits,  while  Junior 
did  just  fine  with  jigs  and  grubs  dropped  right  off  the  end  of 
the  pier. 

“Sometimes  the  fish  will  hang  out  here  at  the  end  of  North 
Pier,”  said  Mark,  “but  other  times  they’ll  lie  along  the  concrete 
edge  partway  back  toward  shore  or  farther  west  near  the  Coast 
Guard  station.  You  never  know  until  you  get  out  here.  That’s 
what  1 recommend,”  he  said  and  smiled.  “You’ve  gotta  get  out 
here.” 

I agree.  I’ve  rented  a cottage  on  Lake  Erie  the  past  six 
summers,  always  in  July  or  August,  after  the  peak  walleye  bite 
and  before  the  fall  steelhead  excitement.  Yet  I always  catch 
fish,  and  I never  know  what  species  might  tug  at  the  end  of  my 
line. 

I also  appreciate  the  variety  ol  activities  available  when  I’m 
not  fishing.  Presque  Isle  alone  provides  a summer’s  worth  ol 
interests.  1 here’s  wildlile  and  bird  observation  at  Gull  Point, 
environmental  education  at  the  Stull  Interpretive  Center,  the 
only  surf  swimming  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  1 1 designated 


beaches,  historical  study  at  the  Commodore  Perry  Monument 
and  at  the  1872  Presque  Isle  Eighthouse,  good,  clean  lun  at  the 
Waldameer  Waterworld  Park,  1 1 miles  of  hiking  trails,  bicy- 
cling, jogging  and  in-line  skating  on  marked  blacktop  paths, 
handicapped-accessible  recreational  areas,  picnicking  and  re- 
freshment stands,  the  most  beautiful  sunsets  I’ve  ever  seen,  and 
even  winter  activities,  such  as  hunting  and  cross-country 
skiing. 

Travel  1-79  north  to  Exit  183  and  follow  the  signs  either 
east  toward  the  Bayfront  area  or  west  and  north  to  Presque  Isle. 
Call  the  Erie  Area  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau  at  800- 
524-3743  for  information  and  access  to  overnight 
accommodations,  or  try  the  website  www.visiteriepa.com. 
For  park  information,  call  888-PA-PARKS,  or  visit 
www.dcnr.state.pa.us/stateparks/parks/presqueisle.htm.  For 
the  latest  fishing  news,  check  out  www.great-lakes.org/fish_pa. 

Pack  your  hiking  stuff,  swimsuit  and  binoculars  now,  and 
plan  to  take  the  family  with  you  to  experience  the  wonder  of 
the  outdoors  on  the  Lake  Erie  shoreline.  Carry  lots  of  fishing 
gear  with  you,  of  course,  but  you  won’t  need  to  haul  a boat 
along  to  have  fun  and  catch  fish.O 
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by  Ron  Steffe 

photos  by  the  author 

It  is  a predictable  occurrence.  New  lakes  open,  which  allow 
boats  with  unlimited  horsepower.  When  these  waterways 
open,  like  a magnet  they  draw  boaters  from  a large  area. 
Similarly,  certain  lakes  become  well-known  for  producing 
large  numbers  of  good-sized  fish.  Like  lakes  with  fast  boating, 
they  also  become  a drawing  card,  luring  anglers  instead  of 
boaters.  For  those  who  are  willing  to  seek  out  the  lakes  with 
less  pressure  because  of  the  attention  the  new  and  well-known 
lakes  create,  the  endeavor  may  very  well  become  a rewarding 
experience. 

With  fewer  anglers,  older  lakes  have  the  ability  to  become 
very  good  fisheries,  even  if  they  weren’t  before.  With  bass  and 
the  food  chain  they  need  to  become  large  and  healthy,  a 
forgotten  lake  becomes  a wonderful  place.  In  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  several  lakes  through  a three-county  region  fit 
this  condition. 

Starting  in  Lehigh  County  and  heading  south  through 
Berks  and  Chester  counties,  a short  review  of  seven  lakes 
provides  guidance  in  finding  a welcome  place  for  the  solitude 
and  good  fishing  any  bass  angler  wants. 

www.fish.state.pa.us 


Leaser  Lake 

Leaser  Lake  is  located  in  Lehigh  County,  only  one  mile 
north  of  Berks  County  along  PA  Route  143  at  Wanamaker. 
This  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  lake  lies  at  the 
base  of  Blue  Mountain.  It  is  surrounded  by  farmland  that 
stretches  to  the  mountain’s  scenic  woods.  Leaser  is  currently 
drawn  down  because  of  a leaky  dam  breast.  That  leaves  the 
lake  with  a 40-acre  fishing  surface.  The  lake  is  under  Panfish 
Enhancement  regulations  and  it’s  in  the  Select  T rout-Stocked 
Lake  Program,  which  closes  the  lake  to  fishing  from  April  1 
until  the  opener  of  trout  season. 

Fish  & Boat  Commission  Area  6 Fisheries  Biologist  Dave 
Miko  says  Leaser  Lake  is  experiencing  a change  in  its  bass 
fishery.  “Through  the  1990s  this  lake  had  dense  populations 
of  bass  that  appeared  undernourished  and  small.  Then  when 
drawdown  came,  the  fish  became  concentrated  and  easier  lor 
anglers  to  catch.  During  the  last  four  years,  because  of  angler 
success  at  removing  some  ol  the  legal  12-inch  fish,  the  entire 
population  has  been  growing  in  overall  size  of  the  fish.  The 
obvious  reason  is  access  to  more  food  because  of  less  compe- 
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tition.  Some  large  bass  are  present,  but  most  are  still  9 inches 
to  1 3 inches  long.” 

Leaser  Lake  allows  only  electric  motors  and  its  two  ac- 
cesses have  large  parking  lots.  The  lake  is  open  Irom  5 a.m.  to 
10  p.m. 

Kaecher  Creek  Lake 

This  lake  is  located  just  outside  the  town  limits  ol  Ham- 
burg in  Berks  County,  along  State  Street.  It  is  a 32-acre  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  lake  that  allows  only  electric  motors. 

Miko  says  that  historically  this  lake  has  had  high  bass 
numbers  with  marginal  size.  However,  Big  Bass  regulations 
were  initiated  here  during  the  1990s.  It  was  sampled  by  the 
Commission  in  |une  200 1 , with  1 40  bass  per  hour  electro  fished. 
The  state  average  in  the  southeast  is  50  per  hour.  For  bass  over 
12  inches,  biologists  averaged  37  per  hour,  with  a Southeast 
Region  average  ol  12.  Bass  1 5 inches  and  longer  averaged  six 
per  hour  with  a southeast  aver- 
age of  3.5.  “I  would  call  this  a 
good  bass  lake,”  Miko  said. 

I recently  fished  this  lake  in 
the  early  morning  hours  ol  a 
hot  summer  day.  Ol  all  the 
lakes  I have  fished  in  southeast 
Pennsylvania,  this  is  the  best 
lake  to  catch  bass  with  plastic 
worms.  Dark  brown  and  wa- 
termelon seed  seem  to  work 
best. 


sit  along  Powder  Mill 
Hollow  Road.  They 
are  about  3 miles  from 
Route  73  north  of 
Boyertown. 

Boyertown  Reser- 
voir is  only  8 acres  and 
the  Commission  has 
no  inlormation  regard- 
ing sampling  of  this 
lake.  The  other  lake, 
Front  Run  Reservoir, 
is  42  acres.  Last 
sampled  in  1995,  bass 
over  12  inches  were 
lotind  at  the  rate  of  1 3 
per  hour  of 
electrofishing.  Bass  15 
inches  and  over  were  found  at  the  rate  of  3.5  per  hour.  There 
are  plenty  ol  bass  in  these  two  waterways,  and  obviously  some 
are  over  the  15-inch  minimum. 

Shore  fishing  only,  dawn  until  sunset,  from  the  second 
Saturday  in  April  until  November,  with  no  ice  fishing,  are  all 
that  is  allowed  on  these  waters.  One  must  also  obtain  a 
seasonal  permit.  I'hat  permit  is  Iree  and  may  be  secured  at  the 
Boyertown  borough  hall. 

Hopewell,  Scott's  Run  lakes 

About  4 miles  south  ol  Birdsboro,  where  Park  Road 
branches  oil  PA  Route  345,  are  two  lakes  bass  anglers  should 
visit:  Hopewell  and  Scott’s  Run  lakes,  in  French  Creek  State 
Park.  Scott’s  Run  is  22  acres.  It  is  also  a trout  lake  with  the 
same  trout  regulations  as  Leaser  Lake.  But  this  lake  also  has 
bass.  Last  sampled  in  1 994,  there  was  a 50  bass-per-hotir  total. 
The  fish  sizes  ranged  below  average  for  fish  over  the  12-inch 


Boyertown  Water 
Works  System 

1 wo  lakes  here  serve  as  the 
drinking  water  lor  Boyertown 
in  Berks  County.  The  lakes  are 
less  than  a mile  apart  and  both 
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and  1 5-inch  ranges.  This  is  another  lake  where  local  anglers 
promise  plenty  of  fish  to  catch  during  bass  season,  but  just  do 
not  expect  a lot  of  large  fish.  Scott’s  Run  is  not  in  the  Big  Bass 
Program.  It  allows  only  electric  motors,  but  has  very  small 
parking  facilities. 

Hopewell  Lake  is  under  Big  Bass  regulations.  This  lake 
has  benefited  from  that  program  and  less  pressure.  In  1984, 
a Fish  & Boat  Commission  sampling  produced  1.5  bass  per 
hour  15  inches  and  over.  By  2001,  that  number  increased  to 
6.0.  The  southeast  PA  average  is  3.5. 

“Hopewell  is  a good  bass  lake  with  a self-producing 
population.  There  is  a good  population  of  panfish  and  a good 
natural  shiner  base.  Add  the  enactment  of  the  Big  Bass 
Program  along  with  the  food  base,  and  you  have  all  the 
makings  of  a good  bass  lake,”  Miko  said. 

About  70  percent  of  this  lake  is  weed  beds,  but  there  is 
little  surface  congestion.  Bass  are  found  in  this  growth  during 
the  hottest  part  of  summer.  Fish  in  the  shoreline  weed  beds  in 
the  early  morning  and  mid-lake  in  early  evening.  Besides  bait, 
4-inch  tube  lures  in  green  pumpkin  and  7-inch  worms  in  black 
and  purple  work  well.  For  me,  the  best  lun  on  this  lake  occurs 
at  night.  Using  black  surface  lures  under  a hazy  moon  and 
black  summer  sky,  you  can  listen  to  the  strike  as  you  feel  the 
pull  of  a bass  on  the  end  of  your  line.  And  it  will  happen  often 
if  you  do  not  mind  fishing  in  darkness. 

Hopewell  is  68  acres  and  it  allows  electric  motors.  There 
is  ample  parking  in  the  state  park  for  visitors  who  wish  to  walk 
to  the  lake’s  edge,  but  the  boat  launch  area  is  small,  and 
parking  for  vehicles  and  trailers  there  is  limited.  Of  course, 
there  are  never  many  boats  found  here  anyway.  Fishing  for  the 
most  part  alone  on  waters  that  harbor  bass  is  the  reason  to  try 


Hopewell. 


Struble  Lake 

Of  all  the  lakes  on  this  list,  Struble  is  the  largest  at  146 
acres.  It  is  also  a Fish  & Boat  Commission  lake  that  lies  just 
south  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike.  It  may  be  reached  by 
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taking  the  Morgantown  exit  of 
the  1 urnpike.  From  there  the 
lake  is  7 miles  away  on 
Morgantown  Road. 

It  was  last  surveyed  by  (com- 
mission biologists  in  1993.  It 
had  a below-average 
electrofishing  catch  rate  of  30 
bass  per  hour.  “This  sur\’ey  was 
performed  during  daylight 
hours,”  Miko  said.  “Surveys 
performed  at  night  do  somewhat 
better  in  the  number  of  fish 
found.  In  Struble  we  had  an 
above-average  rate  of  1 2-inch  fish 
and  bigger,  at  16  per  hour.  1 he 
average  is  12  per  hour.  Fish  over 
1 5 inches  were  found  at  4.5  ver- 
sus a southeast  PA  average  of  3.5  fish  per  hour.  This  is  what 
I would  term  a low-density  and  high-quality  bass  popula- 
tion.” 

Struble  allows  only  electric  motors  and  has  one  large 
parking  lot. 

The  essence  of  a bass  fishing  trip  should  be  a quiet 
encounter  with  nature  and  water.  If  that’s  what  you  want, 
visit  one  of  these  seven  lakes.  O 


Seven  Southeast  PA  Bass  Lakes 


0 Leaser  Lake 
0 Kaercher  Creek  Lake 
0Boyertown  Reservoir 
O Trout  Run  Reservoir 
@ Scott's  Ruu  Lake 
O Hopewell  Lake 
O Struble  Lake 


o 

Honey  Brook 

CHESTER 


us  Route  322 
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The  Elk  Hop 


by  Charles  R.  Meek 

photos  by  the  author 

Gary  Hitterman,  of  Casa  Grande,  Arizona,  cre- 
ated the  Elk  Hop  several  years  ago  for  late-summer 
hopper  fishing  on  western  lakes  and  rivers.  He 
dubbed  it  that  name  as  short  for  the  Elk  Hair 
Grasshopper.  Gary  found  the  pattern  to  be  espe- 
cially effective  in  J uly,  August  and  September.  He 
is  a highly  innovative  fly  tier  who  has  created 
many  new  little  blue-winged  olive  and  midge 
patterns  that  are  constant  fish-catchers.  Gary 
introduced  me  to  his  new  terrestrial  pattern  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  I tried  it  on  some  of 
Pennsylvania’s  top  trout  streams.  I quickly  dis- 
covered that  the  pattern  works  as  well  here  as  it 
does  in  the  West.  The  pattern,  because  of  the 
method  of  tying  it,  floats  well  even  on  the  fastest 
Keystone  State  waters,  and  I quickly  lound  the 
hopper  pattern  to  be  tremendously  durable. 

Several  years  ago  in  early  August,  I headed  to 
a productive  small  limestone  stream  called  Green 
Spring  Creek,  Cumberland  County.  This  was  my 
first  trip  there  and  I noted  immediately  that  the 
upper  end  of  the  stream  flowed  through  plenty  ot 
larmland.  As  I hiked  to  the  meandering  stream, 
grasshoppers  by  the  hundreds  jumped  every  which 
way  to  get  out  ol  my  way.  I kneeled  about  20  feet 
away  from  the  clear,  weed-choked  water,  afraid 
that  Ed  chase  or  frighten  two  heavy  trout  feeding 
by  the  far  bank.  I kept  a low  profile  and  tied  on 
an  Elk  Hop. 

That  first  cast  didn’t  make  it  to  the  water. 
Instead,  it  landed  on  some  vegetation  on  the  far 
side.  A little  nudge  with  my  fly  rod  and  the  hopper 
pattern  broke  loose  from  a blade  of  grass  and  fell 
abruptly  on  the  surface.  That  fly  didn’t  rest  there 
very  long.  A fat,  planted  brookie  took  the  Elk 
Hop  quickly  and  eagerly.  I spooked  several  other 
trout  in  the  area  when  I landed  the  trout,  so  1 
headed  downstream  a lew  hundred  feet  and  paused 
again.  There  I also  saw  more  fish  feeding  near  the 


bank.  A brook  and  a brown  trout  took  the  Elk 
Hop  in  this  section  before  I headed  farther  down- 
stream. The  Elk  Hop  caught  10  trout  that 
midsummer  alternoon — not  bad  lor  its  debut  on 
eastern  waters. 

The  Elk  Hop  is  not  only  an  elfective,  produc- 
tive pattern — it’s  also  easy  to  tie.  The  pattern 
looks  realistic  and  lloats  well  for  a large  lly.  Think 
ol  the  Elk  Hop  as  a series  of  downwing  patterns 
tied  on  one  long-shank  or  regular  dry-lly  hook. 

I first  take  some  elk  hair  not  quite  the  size  of 
a wooden  matchstick  and  tie  it  in  at  the  hook 
bend.  At  this  point  in  the  tying  process,  this 
might  look  like  a tail,  but  it’s  really  the  first  in  a 
series  of  elk  hair  that  together  makes  up  the  wing 
or  topside  of  the  grasshopper.  Clip  the  butt  of  the 
elk  hair  closely  and  wind  some  pale-yel  low  dubbed 
poly  in  front.  Then  you  repeat  the  process  three 
or  four  times  as  you  move  up  to  the  eye.  Eeave  the 
butt  sections  of  the  third  elk  hair  group  about  a 
half-inch  long  to  suggest  legs.  Leave  the  butts  of 
the  last  section  of  elk  hair  also  about  a half-inch 
long  to  suggest  a head.  Build  the  body  heavier  as 
you  progress  toward  the  eye.  That  means  dub 
each  succeeding  body  part  with  a bit  more  yellow 
poly.  This  will  give  some  proportion  to  the 
body — smaller  in  the  rear  and  heavier  toward  the 
front.  You  will  end  up  with  four  sets  ot  wings  and 
three  separate  dubbings  of  yellow  poly.  You 
begin  at  the  bend  of  the  hook  with  an  elk  hair 
wing  and  end  at  the  eye  with  elk  hair. 

If  you  have  a lot  of  olive-bodied  grasshoppers 
in  your  area,  use  that  color  for  the  body.  Simply 
change  the  tying  thread  to  olive  and  dub  in  olive 
poly. 

Try  this  simple  way  of  creating  an  extended 
down  wing  for  hopper  patterns.  This  same  tech- 
nique works  well  if  you  want  to  tie  large  down-wing 
stonefly  and  caddisfly  patterns.  You’ll  find  this 
procedure  highly  effective.  The  pattern  is  durable 
and  buoyant,  and  it  catches  trout  nationwide. O 
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Di*es§iiig:  Elk  Hop 


Hook:  Size  8/  10  or  12  long-shank 
or  regular  dry-fly. 

Thread:  Yellow. 

Tail:  None. 

Wing:  Four  separate  sets  of  elk  hair. 
Body:  Pale-yellow  poly,  dubbed. 


1 . Tie  in  the  yellow  thread  and  wind 
it  back  to  the  hook  bend.  Take  some 
elk  hair  a little  smaller  than  the  size 
of  a matchstick  and  tie  it  in  at  the 
hook  bend.  This  might  look  like  a 
tail,  but  it's  really  the  hind  part  of  the 
wing.  Clip  off  the  butts  close  to  the 
shank. 


2.  Dub  some  pale-yellow  poly  and 
make  two  or  three  winds  just  in  front 
of  the  elk-hair  wing. 


3.  Take  a second  set  of  elk  hair  and 
tie  it  in  just  in  front  of  the  dubbed 
poly.  Clip  the  butts  close  to  the 
shank. 


4.  Dub  more  pale-yellow  poly  and 
wind  it  in  front  of  the  second  wing. 


5.  Tie  in  a third  wing  of  elk  hair  and 
leave  the  butts  about  a half-inch  long 
to  represent  the  legs.  Move  some  of 
the  longer  elk-hair  butts  to  the  right 
and  some  to  the  left.  Dub  and  wind 
in  more  yellow  poly. 


6.  Add  a fourth  set  of  wings  and 
clip,  but  leave  enough  of  the  butt 
section  on  this  set  to  suggest  a head. 
Whip  finish. 
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Streamside  Reflections 


by  Bob  Sopchick 

illustrations  by  the  author 


Five  Ponds  Home 


l^EWLS  STUDIED  THE  SILHOUETTES  of  two  palm  trees 
against  the  late-afternoon  sky.  T he  trees  bowed  outward  Irom 
each  other,  the  space  between  them  the  shape  of  a heart. 
1 hroLigh  that  heart  sank  a red  and  dying  sun,  the  blood-red 
light  bleeding  across  the  sky,  fading  then  to  a violet  stain  that 
lingered  long  above  the  gulf 

While  bonefishing  earlier  that  day  he  continually  con- 
jured the  gentle  topography  of  the  hills  of  home  in  the 
enormous  clouds  that  billowed  above  the  flats,  and  he  knew 
that  it  was  time  to  head  back.  He  had  been  enjoying  an  angler’s 
odyssey  this  past  year,  fishing  exotic  waters  that  he  had  only 
read  about:  Salmon  in  Alaska  and  Iceland,  blue  marlin  in 
Hemingway  country,  and  brown  trout  in  New  Zealand.  He 
had  seen  the  black  dorsal  fm  of  a sailfish  slice  through  a copper 
sea,  and  a Costa  Rican  tarpon  rise  and  dance  like  a dervish  Irom 
the  silver  Caribbean.  He  had  done  it  all — snook,  barracuda 
and  permit,  and  even  Venezuelan  peacock  bass. 


The  long-deserved  angling  sabbatical  was  the  idea  of  his 
wife,  Maggie.  It  had  been  lout  years  since  he  had  any  real  time 
off,  and  the  timing  was  right.  She  was  curator  of  the  county 
historical  society  museum,  and  would  be  totally  immersed 
with  her  project  of  a lifetime — a new  Industrial  Heritage 
wing — while  he  was  gone.  They  saw  each  other  between 
angling  junkets.  Both  were  staunch  traditionalists,  communi- 
cating through  letters  written  in  longhand.  He  always  closed 
with  a small  sketch  drawn  at  the  bottom.  On  this,  his  last 
letter,  he  drew  the  curving  palms,  and  signed  his  name  within 
the  heart  shape  between. 

Lewis  would  not  return  directly  home,  however,  having 
promised  first  to  visit  with  his  aunt  and  uncle  at  their  farm.  As 
he  drove  through  the  lush  Pennsylvania  countryside  from  the 
airport,  he  thought  that  he  might  ease  into  semi-retirement, 
scale  everything  down,  sell  his  part  of  the  antiques  and 
appraisal  business  to  his  partner  and  work  only  on  select 
projects. 
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JUST  AS  HE  WAS  READY  to  turn  down  the  long  lane 
bordered  with  pines,  he  checked  the  mailbox,  remembering 
how  he  and  his  cousins  raced  on  bicycles  to  see  who  would 
fetch  the  mail  first.  He  had  spent  many  wonderful  summers 
at  the  farm  when  he  was  a kid,  and  his  pulse  quickened  when 
he  saw  the  neat,  white  farmhouse  with  its  gingerbread  appoint- 
ments. 

The  once  bustling  farm  was  quieter  now.  Uncle  Bill  and 
Aunt  Ginny  were  getting  up  there  in  years,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a large  garden,  they  had  retired  from  farming.  He 
walked  up  the  steps  to  the  kitchen  and  knocked  on  the  screen 
door.  “Mailman,”  he  called,  waving  the  letters. 

Rosy-cheeked  Aunt  Ginny,  wiping  her  hands  on  her 
apron,  answered  the  door.  As  always  she  fairly  glowed  with 
vitality.  “Lewis,  get  yourself  inhere.  Look  at  you  all  suntanned 
like  a Hollywood  movie  star.  That’s  no  farmer’s  suntan.  You 
know,  once  when  I was  a girl  I knew  a man  who  was  a 
beekeeper.  His  skin  was  gold  as  honey,  looked  like  he  had  a 
suntan  year-round,  honestly,  and  his  wife  was  the  same.  They 
ate  honey  all  their  life,  every  day.  Healthiest  people  I ever  saw.” 
Lewis  smiled,  enjoying  her  singsong  voice,  the  way  she 
raced  from  one  topic  to  another. 

“I  hope  you’re  hungry  because  we’ll  be  eating  soon.  I made 
pies  with  a new  crust,  using  warm  water.  Now  there  I go 
fooling  around  with  some  new  recipe  after  fifty  years,  but  I like 
to  try  something  new  once  in  a while.  Well,  go  see  your  Uncle 
Bill  out  back.  He’s  been  talking  and  talking  about  your  visit. 
He’s  out  in  the  garage  like  always.” 

Lewis  walked  around  the  big  wraparound  porch  and  stood 
there  a moment,  taking  in  the  surrounding  landscape  that  was 
the  very  picture  of  summer  in  Pennsylvania:  Green  hills  with 
blue  shadows,  swallows  dipping  and  gliding  and  twittering,  no 
weird  tropical  skies  here,  just  that  startling  blue  with  an  armada 
of  flat-bottomed  cumulus  clouds  drifting  on,  followed  by  their 
shadows  that  rode  up  and  over  the  undulating  landscape, 
across  the  patchwork  fields.  He  walked  to  the  garage  down  a 
long  brick  walkway  bordered  with  marigolds,  past  the  well- 


tended  garden.  Inside,  his  uncle  was  polishing  the  hood  of  a 
cherr\'-red  19S1  Lord  pickup. 

“I  see  that  garden  of  yours  looks  as  good  as  e\  cr,  and  so  do 
you.  Uncle  Bill.” 

“Lewis!  I been  waitin’  on  you.  It's  so  good  to  see  \'oli 
again.  Look  here,”  he  said,  snapping  the  cloth  at  the  truck 
fender.  “She’s  all  done  now.  Look  me  a year  to  get  her 
restored.  Got  a Lairlane  500  in  the  next  bay  there  that  1 jtist 
got  the  body  work  done  on,  and  have  some  seats  to  cover  for 
that  Pontiac  coupe.  We’ll  take  the  truck  for  a spin  after  dinner. 
1 have  some  chores  1 need  some  help  with.  Didn't  think  vou  d 
be  loafing  the  whole  time  you  visited  now,  did  you?” 

Lewis  had  had  his  fill  of  exotic  fare  on  his  travels,  and 
longed  for  some  homestyle  cooking,  and  Aunt  Ginny  didn’t 
disappoint.  There  was  fried  chicken  and  potato  salad  and 
baked  beans,  sweet  corn  and  garden  salad,  homemade  rolls 
with  corn  relish  and  freshly  made  chunky  applesauce.  Dessert 
was  an  enormous  slice  of  latticed  peach  and  blueberrv'  pie 
topped  with  Uncle  Bill’s  homemade  vanilla  ice  cream.  He 
didn’t  realize  that  it  had  been  two  years  since  he  had  visited 
them,  even  though  they  lived  only  an  hour  apart,  and  when 
they  spoke  of  other  relatives  and  mutual  friends  who  lived  even 
nearer,  he  felt  guilty.  No  one  should  be  that  busy,  he  thought. 

After  dinner  they  loaded  up  the  wood-paneled  pickup 
with  baskets  of  peaches,  pears  and  vegetables  and  several  boxes 
of  Aunt  Ginny’s  jellies  and  relishes.  “We’ll  take  this  down  to 
the  co-op  farmer’s  market.  That  works  out  pretty  good  for  us,” 
he  said.  “Along  with  my  car  restoration  we  do  fine.  As  the 
world  gets  more  and  more  high-tech,  there  seems  a good  many 
of  them  want  to  have  something  from  the  past.  Of  course,  you 
being  in  the  antiques  business  know  what  that’s  all  about.  I 
have  three  more  cars  going  to  be  brought  in  after  I ’m  done  with 
these.  Got  to  keep  busy,  keep  the  old  noggin’  fine-tuned. 
Here’s  the  keys,  Lewis.  Why  don’t  you  drive?” 

The  truck  was  as  fine  a restoration  job  as  he  had  ever  seen, 
inside  and  out,  and  it  handled  well,  nice  and  tight.  Lewis 
enjoyed  driving  the  truck  through  the  beautiful  cotmtr\'side. 
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“Is  this  truck  for  sale,  Uncle  Bill?  II  it  is,  I’d  like  to  buy  it.  It 
would  be  perlect  lor  hauling  antiques.” 

“Well,  it  belongs  to  your  cousin  Tom’s  lather-in-law. 
Milt.  You’d  like  him.  He’s  a serious  angler  like  you.  1 have 
to  drive  it  down  to  him  soon,  now  that  it’s  finished.  I don’t 
know  il  he’d  want  to  sell  it  or  not,  but  it  won’t  hurt  to  ask.  Say, 
how  abotit  we  do  a little  Ilshin’  down  at  the  pond  this  evening? 
Didn’t  think  I’d  have  you  workin’  the  whole  time  you  visited 
now,  did  you?” 

When  they  got  back  to  the  larm,  Lewis  went  to  the  barn 
to  fill  a bait  can  with  worms  from  the  bait  crib  while  his  uncle 
gathered  some  tackle.  The  bait  crib  was  exactly  in  the  same 
place  in  the  barn  as  it  was  40  years  ago,  and  he  felt  he  was  right 
hack  at  that  moment  when  he  smelled  his  uncle’s  worm 
nutrient  concoction  ot  egg  shells,  coflee  grounds  and  orange 
peels  sprinkled  on  the  black  earth.  More  memories  came 
Hooding  back  when  he  looked  at  the  old  red-and-white 
Farmall  350  tractor.  It,  like  everything  else  at  the  farm,  was 
kept  in  top  condition  by  his  uncle  who  was  a gibed  mechanic 
and  consummate  craftsman.  Hanging  on  a wall  were  three 
bicycles  that  his  uncle  kept  lor  visiting  grandkids.  He  recog- 
nized the  emerald-green  and  ivory  1 947  Schwinn  as  the  one  he 
always  rode. 

T he  water  was  millpond-smooth  at  dusk.  Lewis  stepped 
over  the  aggregate  spillway  and  saw  the  colorlul  glass  marbles 
still  embedded  there  in  the  concrete.  Every  kid  had  picked  a 
lavorite,  and  his  was  a turquoise  and  sienna  and  white  cat’s  eye 
that  was  still  there. 

1’hey  had  great  Inn  catching  bluegills  and  catching  up  on 
old  times.  “Uncle  Bill,  I have  an  idea.  How  about  I drive  that 
truck  down  to  Leo’s  lor  you  when  I leave?  Maybe  I can  coiix 
him  into  selling  it.  And  ilyou  don’t  mind.  I’d  like  to  borrow 
that  hike  and  some  fishing  and  camping  gear,  too.  I’ll  return 
it  Saturday  when  I pick  up  my  car.” 


LEWIS  PULLED  INTO  MILT’S  DRIVEWAY  and  the 
big  man  whistled  when  he  looked  up  from  his  newspaper  at  the 
shiny  red  truck.  Lewis  made  him  an  olfer  over  coffee  and  Milt 
grinned  broadly  and  quickly  shook  his  hand  to  close  the  deal. 

“A  lot  has  changed  since  I had  this  truck  project  in  the 
works,”  said  Milt.  “I  found  a bass  boat  and  trailer  that  caught 
my  eye,  a boat  I could  really  use  and  at  a great  price.  I had  to 
decline,  though,  because  of  the  truck.  I couldn’t  afford  both. 
Now  I’ll  be  out  in  the  lake  in  no  time,  thanks  to  you,  Lewis. 
What  do  you  say  we  do  a little  fishing  today?  We’ll  take  my 
old  boat  out  on  the  reservoir.” 

Lewis  found  Milt  to  be  an  accomplished  angler,  and  they 
struck  up  an  immediate  friendship.  Milt  urged  him  to  stop 
and  visit  Tom  on  his  way  home.  “I’d  like  that.  Milt,  if  he 
doesn’t  mind.  But  before  I go  I could  use  one  small  favor.” 

“Name  it.” 

“I’d  like  to  leave  the  truck  here  for  a couple  of  days.  I have 
a bicycle  in  back  and  want  to  ride  it  the  forty  miles  home.  I’d 
like  to  see  the  countryside  up  close  and  personal.  Tell  Tom  I’ll 
see  him  tomorrow  evening.  I’ll  be  back  for  the  truck  on 
Saturday.” 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast  Lewis  tied  his  rod  and 
other  gear  to  the  bike  carrier  and  headed  out.  He  pedaled  for 
miles  along  the  two-lane  blacktop  with  cornfields  on  the  right 
and  unbroken  woods  on  theleft.  Itwasmoreexhilaratingthan 
fighting  the  five-foot  whitecaps  spitting  spindrift,  trying  to  get 
out  to  tarpon  ground  from  the  mouth  of  a tropical  river. 
Mourning  doves  exploded  from  the  weeds,  woodchucks  scam- 
pered across  the  road,  and  turkey  vultures  soared,  buoyed  on 
updrafts  not  quite  as  light  as  his  spirits.  From  behind  he  heard 
the  steady  clop,  clop,  clop  of  hooves  on  macadam  and  an  Amish 
buggy  soon  caught  up  and  passed  him,  the  driver  touching  his 
hat  brim  when  he  waved. 

He  sized  up  the  creeks  at  every  bridge,  and  after  lunch  at 
a roadside  ice  cream  stand  he  turned  down  a road  along  a creek. 
He  stopped  to  study  an  1 8th  century  vine-covered  building 
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that  had  probably 
served  as  an  inn  at  one 
rime.  It  was  vacant 
and  he  wondered  if 
Maggie  knew  anything 
about  it.  He  pedaled 
across  a red  covered 
bridge  and  was  having 
so  much  fun  catching 
perch  in  the  hole  be- 
low that  he  forget  that 
he  had  hiked  there.  He 
pedaled  hard  to  reach 
Tom’s  place.  When  it 
was  dark  he  flipped  on 
the  headlight  and  was 
stunned  to  see  it  cast  a 
beam.  “Uncle  Bill, 
you’re  something 
else,”  he  said. 

Tom  and  his  fam- 
ily lived  in  a log  home 
atop  a wooded  hill. 

That  evening  they  sat 
by  a fire  out  back  and 
reminisced  about  sum- 
mers on  the  farm; 
about  fishing  for  ‘gills 
in  the  pond,  and  pick- 
ing blackberries  and 
sitting  on  the  porch 
swing  eating  them  with 
sugar  and  milk,  and  of 
the  big  white  rooster 
that  chased  Lewis  at 
every  opportunity. 

They  talked  of  fishing  the  pike  hole  on  Durning’s  Creek,  and 
how  the  fishing  was  always  best  there  in  the  evening  when  the 
bobwhite  quail  would  sing. 

Lewis  camped  out  by  the  fire  that  night,  and  in  an  abstract 
connection  of  stars  saw  the  dished  face  of  the  Durning’s  Creek 
pike  that  slashed  his  lure  near  shore  just  as  he  was  about  to  lift 
it  from  the  water.  He  awoke  to  the  mutterings  of  crows  and 
was  on  his  way  again  soon  after. 

HE  CAME  AROUND  a curve  on  a hill  and  watched  a doe 
and  her  fawns  leap  an  embankment  and  bound  across  a field 
of  Queen  Anne’s  lace.  Later,  he  watched  a milk  snake 
disappear  into  the  folds  of  goldenrod  near  a dilapidated  shed, 
and  farther  down  the  road  he  stopped  to  carry  a wood  turtle 
across  the  road.  Goldfinches  and  indigo  bunting  coursed  the 
back  roads  lined  by  daylilies  and  chicory.  Heat  waves  rose  from 
the  blacktop,  creating  the  illusion  of  puddles  on  the  road.  For 
lunch  he  bought  a cantaloupe  from  a front  yard  produce  stand 
and  rested  in  the  shade  of  a huge  sycamore  and  ate  the  whole 


'lope  with  the  spoon  on 
a camper’s  knife. 

By  late  afternoon  he 
was  less  than  a mile  from 
home  and  saw  his  neigh- 
bor, a farmer  b\'  the 
name  of  Mori  and, 
mowing  the  grass 
around  the  two  ponds. 

Lewis  circled  back. 
“Say,  Mr.  Morland, 
would  you  mind  if  1 
tried  my  luck  fishing 
your  ponds? 

“I  suppose  it’s  okay, 
but  there’s  just  a bunch 
of  sunnies  in  there  is 
all.” 

It  was  obvious  to 
Lewis  that  Mr.  Morland 
didn’t  recognize  him. 
“I’m  Lewis  Young  from 
just  up  the  road.  I had 
your  wife’s  corner  cup- 
board repaired  for  her 
last  year.” 

“Oh  my,  yes. 
Lewis.  I didn’t  recog- 
nize you  with  that 
tropical  flower  shirt  and 
sunglasses  and  riding 
that  old  bike  there.  Go 
on,  help  yourself. 
You’re  welcome  to  come 
down  anytime.” 

Lewis  fished  for  an 
hour  until  the  sun  was  a flat  red  disk  falling  into  a slot  on  the 
horizon.  He  pedaled  up  the  long,  slow  grade  and  then  sped 
down  the  long  hill,  curving  into  the  driveway  that  wrapped 
around  to  the  back  of  his  house. 

Maggie  was  sitting  on  the  deck  reading,  and  looked  up  to 
see  Lewis  coasting  in  on  the  bike,  shirt  billowing,  desperately 
in  need  of  a haircut.  She  stood  at  the  railing  and  waved  and 
laughed,  wondering  how  Lewis  Young,  antiquities  expert, 
world-traveled  angler  and  stalwart  conservative  who  she  had 
last  seen  six  weeks  ago,  had  transformed  into  a flower-shirted, 
boyish  free-spirit  riding  a vintage  bicycle. 

They  talked  for  a long  time.  Lewis  told  her  about  the  truck 
he  bought,  and  of  the  memories  rekindled  on  the  farm,  and  of 
the  perch  he  caught  near  the  old  inn.  He  spoke  of  cricket  song 
and  fireflies  and  how  he  had  eaten  the  best  cantaloupe  ever. 

“Tell  me  about  the  Keys,  and  that  big  tarpon  you  men- 
tioned in  your  letter.  What  was  Venezuela  like?” 

“Oh  yeah,”  said  Lewis,  listening  to  a brace  of  nighthawks 
chase  dusk  across  the  western  sky.  “That  was  fun,  too.”  O 
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as  the  first  fish  you  caught  a "sunny"? 
Sunfish  are  plentiful  in  Pennsylvania,  living 
in  farm  ponds,  lakes  and  rivers.  This  issue  of 
PLAY  focuses  on  the  sunfish  family. 

Scientists  call  them  the  Centrarchidae 
family.  Don't  worry  about  the  big  word-if 
you  read  this  issue  you  will  learn  more  about 
Centrarchidae. 

First  learn  about  the  sunfish  family  tree. 

Did  you  know  that  bass  and  bluegills  are  in 
the  same  family?  That  is  just  one  of  many 
facts  you  will  learn  by  reading  the  article 
about  the  life  cycle  of  the  sunfish  family 
members. 


Do  you  understand  why  there  is  a "no- 
harvest" time  for  bass  from  mid-April  to  mid- 
June?  Can  you  really  tell  the  difference 
between  a smallmouth  bass  and  a 
largemouth  bass?  Be  honest!  Read  this  issue 
and  learn  the  differences.  Try  the  technique 
described  in  this  issue  to  catch  more  sunfish 
and  learn  how  to  take  care  of  your  catch. 
Reading  this  issue  of  PLAY  will  help  you  have 
more  fun  fishing  this  summer  and  will  put 
more  fish  in  your  skillet. 


When  you  are  done  with  this  issue  of  PLAY,  pass 
it  on.  Remember  that  subscriptions  to  the  PLAY 
newsletter  are  free  to  kids  ages  8 to  12. 
Teachers  and  youth  group  leaders  can  also  get 
PLAY  newsletters.  Contact  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  for  more  details  on  this  program. 
Don't  forget  to  check  out  the  Commission's  web 
site,  www.fish.state.pa.us.  The  site  is  loaded 
with  information  on  reptiles,  amphibians,  fish, 
fishing,  boating  and  water  safety. 
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Both  largemouth  bass  and 
smallmouth  bass  feast  on 
minnows  and  crayfish. 

Other  sunfish  eat  smaller 
minnows  and  crayfish. 

Using  lures  that  imitate  this 
prey  makes  good  angling 
sense.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  fish  for  members  of 
the  sunfish  family  is  to  use 
a technique  called  jigging. 

A jig  is  a hook  with  some 
weight  on  the  head.  Using  a 
jig,  you  can  add  several 
different  things  to  make 
them  appeal  to  fish.  Live 
minnows  can  be  hooked 
through  the  head  on  a jig. 
The  minnow  combination 
works  well  for  bluegills, 
crappies  and  small  bass. 
Using  a 1 /16-ounce  jighead 
and  a fathead  minnow  near 


a downed  tree  in  early 
summer  can  be  effective. 

A plastic  curly  tail  can 
also  be  used.  These  soft- 
plastic  lures  move  as  you 
retrieve  them.  When  you 
bounce  them  on  the  bottom 
they  must  look  like 
crayfish!  Plastic  curly  tails 
can  last  forever,  but  live 
minnows  kept  in  your 
pocket  don't  last  very  long. 
White  curly  tails  are  a good 
color  choice. 


There  are  several  jigging  techniques.  One 
technique  is  to  cast  the  lure  and  then  steadily 
reel  it  in.  As  you  reel  it  toward  you,  it  should 
look  like  a swimming  minnow.  Another 
technique  is  to  cast,  reel  a little  and  then  let 
the  jig  drop  toward  the  bottom.  Use  a start- 
and-stop  retrieve  to  make  the  lure  look  like  a 
minnow  or  crayfish  feeding  on  the  bottom. 


When  fishing  in  deeper  water  (10  feet  or 
more)  or  in  moving  water,  use  a heavier 
jighead.  A well-stocked  tackle  box  would  have 
jigs  ranging  in  size  from  1 /16-ounce  to  1/4- 
ounce.  It  is  also  good  to  have  different  sizes 
and  colors  of  plastic  tails.  The  color  of  the 
tail  is  up  to  you,  but  white  rules! 


Sunfish  Family  Tree 


Redear  Sunfish 

(Lepomis  microlophus) 


BluegiU 

(Lepomis  macrochirus) 


Green  Sunfish 

(Lepomis  cyanellus) 


Warmouth 

(Lepomis  gulosus) 
ENDANGERED 


Longear  Sunfish 

(Lepomis  megalotis) 
ENDANGERED 


Kingdom: 

Animaiia  (animais) 


When  Pennsylvanians  fish  for  sunfish  family  members,  the  first  to  the  hook  is 
likely  a bluegill  or  pumpkinseed.  Hov/ever,  plenty  of  other  "sunfish"  are  waiting  t( 
bite,  and  some  may  not  look  like  the  bluegills  in  your  pond.  Cruising  the  waters  c 
Pennsylvania  are  17  sunfish  family  species.  Did  you  know  that  largemouth  bass 
and  smallmouth  bass  are  members  of  the  sunfish  family?  Some  sunfish  are  even 
endangered,  including  the  banded  sunfish,  longear  sunfish  and  warmouth.  Other 
common  fish  such  as  crappies  and  rock  bass  are  also  sunfish.  There  is  much  more 
to  the  sunfish  family  than  meets  the  eye. 


Phylum: 
Chordata: 
(spinal  cord) 


Class 
Osteichthyes 
(bony 
fishes) 


Order:  Perciformes 
(Perches,  Sunfishes,  Sculpins) 


Mud  Sunfish 

(Acantharchus  pomotis) 


Pumpkinseed 

(Lepomis  gibbosus) 


Redbreast  Sunfish 


(Lepomis  auritus) 


• Males  construct  and  guard  a nest. 


Amite  Crappie 

(Pomoxis  annufaris) 


Black  Crappie 

(Pomoxis  nigromaculatus) 


Rock  Bass 

(Ambloplites  rupestris) 


Largemouth  Boss 

(Micropterus  salmoides) 


Family: 
CentrarchidQi 

(Sunflshes) 


(Enneacanthus  chaetodon) 


Bluespotted  Sunfish 

(Enneacanthus  gloriosus) 


Banded  Sunfish 

(Enneacanthus  obesus) 
ENDANGERED 


Smallmouth  Bass 

(Micropterus  dolomieui) 


Spotted  Bass 

(Micropterus  punctulatus) 


• Pan-shaped  (body  of  the  fish  compressed  vertically). 

• Rough-edged  (ctenoid)  scales. 

• Two-section  dorsal  fin  with  spiny  rays  near  the  front. 

• Most  prefer  warmer  water  temperatures  (70-85  degrees). 


of  a 


Largemouth  Bass 


Preparing  the  nest 


Laying  eggs 


8.4  mm 
10.2  mm 

15.5  mm 


The  life  cycles  of  sunfish  family 
members  are  similar.  The  only  difference 
may  be  the  habitats  they  prefer.  Members 
of  the  sunfish  family  are  nest-builders.  All 
sunfish  start  life  as  an  egg  laid  in  a nest. 
The  male  fish  builds  the  nest  and  guards 
the  eggs  and  young  fry.  Other  fish  love  to 
eat  the  eggs  and  young  fry.  Male  sunfish 
are  aggressive  when  guarding  the  nest. 

The  female  sunfish  lays  her  eggs  in  the 
spring  after  the  water  reaches  about  70 
degrees. 

This  is  a good  time  to  catch  the  males, 
but  you  must  release  them  for  the  good  of 
the  nest.  It  is  the  law  that  no  bass  can  be 
harvested  from  mid-April  to  mid-June. 
Without  males  to  guard  the  nest,  other  fish 
will  eat  the  eggs  and  fry. 


In  water  temperatures  close  to  70 
degrees,  eggs  may  take  only  a few  days  to 
hatch.  The  newly  hatched  young  continue 
to  be  nourished  by  the  egg  yolks. 

In  a few  days  the  yolk  sac  is  absorbed 
and  the  young  fry  leave  the  nest.  The  fry 
school  and  seek  the  protection  of  aquatic 
vegetation.  The  fry  feed  on  plankton  and 
tiny  aquatic  insects.  In  their  first  year,  the 
fry  grow  into  juveniles  and  start  feeding  on 
small  fish.  As  juveniles,  birds,  turtles  and 
other  larger  fish  often  eat  the  young 
sunfish.  Although  there  are  about  4,000 
eggs  laid  in  each  nest,  only  a small  number 
live  to  maturity.  At  three  or  four  years  of 
age,  the  fish  are  mature  and  start  the 
cycle  for  the  next  generation. 


Do  you  know  your  bass?  Some 
anglers  do  not  know  how  to  tell 
a largemouth  bass  from  a 
smallmouth  bass. 


\lavtth 


Smsillmouth  Hstss 


The  mouth  of  a 
argemouth  bass  extends 
last  the  eye.  The  mouth 
f a smallmouth  bass 
xtends  only  to  the  middle 
f the  eye. 


Dorsal  fin 

The  fin  on  the  back  or  top  of  the  fish  is  called  the  dorsal 
fin.  On  a largemouth  bass,  the  dorsal  fin  appears  almost 
separated.  Smallmouth  bass  have  one,  undivided  dorsal  fin. 


^olor 

Largemouth  bass  are  most  often 
'eenish.  Smallmouth  bass  are  brownish 
) bronze.  They  are  sometimes  called 
>ronzebacks."  Color  is  not  always  a 
)od  test  because  colors  may  vary 
spending  on  age  and  habitat. 


^ markings 

Bass  can  also  be  identified  by  the  distinct 
markings  on  their  bodies.  The  largemouth  bass 
has  a dark,  horizontal  stripe  that  runs  from  the 
gill  to  the  tail.  The  smallmouth  bass  has  vertical 
bars  on  its  sides.  However,  these  markings  may  be 
very  light.  In  fact,  older  fish  sometimes  lose  their 
markings  completely. 


What  will  you  do  with  the  fish  you  catch? 
; That's  a question  you  should  answer  before 
i you  catch  a fish-not  after! 


Reloa.sin^  aatah 

In  some  areas,  you  may  be  required  to 
release  your  catch.  Releasing  fish  can  help 
our  natural  resources.  If  you  plan  to  release 
your  catch,  here  are  some  tips: 


the  fisfh  cfuiclcly. 


Keep/w^^our  catch 


^Rjnse 


cold 


,Rsnse  M^fth 
cold  water 


Remove 

Skin 
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If  it  is  legal  and  you  are  prepared,  you  may 
choose  to  keep  your  catch.  To  do  this  properly 
you  need  to  dress  the  catch.  Ask  an  adult  to 
dress  your  catch.  When  keeping  a bass,  use  a 
; blow  to  the  fish's  head  to  stun  it,  making  it 
i easier  to  handle.  Cut  the  "belly"  of  the  fish 
from  the  anal  vent  to  the  throat,  removing  the 


entrails  and  gills.  Rinse  the  fish  with  clean 
water  and  keep  it  cold,  or  it  will  spoil.  Bass 
and  other  sunfish  family  members  are  best 
prepared  by  filleting.  Sunfish  should  be  kept 
alive  as  long  as  possible,  and  may  be  filleted 
without  first  dressing  them. 


Fishing 

with  My  Grandfather 


by  Bobby  Caccese 


Fishing  is  very  important  to  me,  and  my  grandfather  has 
taught  me  everything  about  the  sport  of  fishing  from  casting 
to  hooking  a fish. 

I started  fishing  when  I was  about  four  years  old.  My 
grandfather  started  teaching  me  how  to  cast  my  line  and  reel 
it  in.  He  then  told  me  to  set  the  rod  down  and  wait  for  the  fish 
to  bite.  Although  I was  very  eager  to  reel  it  in,  I would  wait 
it  out  most  of  the  time.  Mostly,  though,  he  would  hook  the 
fish  on  his  pole  and  let  me  reel  it  in. 

As  I got  a little  older,  I started  wanting  to  go  fishing  more. 
We  would  go  early  in  the  morning,  get  our  bait  and  head  out. 
We  would  go  to  Lake  Irene  or  Francis  E.  Walter  Dam.  I 
started  to  learn  to  hook  the  fish  by  myself. 

By  the  age  of  10  I would  always  want  to  go  fishing 
whenever  I could.  We  also  started  to  go  fishing  a lot  more.  He 
kept  teaching  me  all  this  cool  stuff  and  I tried  to  do  everything 
he  said — things  like  the  feel  of  the  fish  when  it  took  the  bait. 
I would  get  so  excited  that  I had  a fish,  but  I seemed  to  have 
only  a 50-50  chance  of  bringing  it  in.  My  grandfather  would 
stand  behind  me,  help  me  hold  the  pole  and  help  me  reel  it  in. 

We  started  going  to  places  like  the  Lehigh  River  and 
Locust  Lake.  He  taught  me  how  to  put  on  different  baits  and 
spinners  and  how  to  use  them. 

By  the  age  of  1 2 we  started  going  fishing  about  three  times 
a week,  and  we  would  catch  fish  most  every  time.  By  then  I 
had  learned  how  to  cast,  hook  the  fish,  reel  them  in,  put  them 
on  the  stringer,  and  gut  them.  I had  gotten  such  a craving  for 
the  sport  that  Fd  want  to  go  all  the  time. 

He  would  never  stop  teaching  me  all  he  knew  and  I would 
always  be  eager  to  learn.  This  past  summer  my  grandfather 
and  I went  to  Brandonville  Pumping  Station  and  I loved  it  so 
much  that  we  went  there  most  of  the  time.  We  would  go  to 
a creek  by  my  house  sometimes,  but  we  would  mostly  clean  it 
out.  Now  my  brother  is  starting  to  like  fishing,  and  I am  going 
to  try  to  teach  him  everything  I know,  thanks  to  my  grandfa- 
ther. This  past  summer  we  caught  more  fish  than  you  could 
ever  believe.  This  summer  we’ll  still  be  going  fishing  and  I am 
really  looking  forward  to  it! 


This  fall  Bobby  Caccese  will  be  an  8th  grader  in  the  Weatherly 
Area  Middle  School. 


The  author  at  age  4 with  his  grandfather 


(From  left)  The  author,  his  grandfather  and 
the  author’s  brother,  Matthew 

So  many  people  have  commended  my  fishing  skills  and  1 
owe  it  all  to  the  man  who  taught  me  everything.  I am  never 
going  to  leave  this  sport  out  of  my  life  when  I get  older.  I am 
going  to  try  to  fish  whenever  I can.  Now  that  we  are  nearing 
the  end  of  the  school  year  as  I write  this,  we  are  going  fishing 
whenever  we  can  and  go  wherever  we  can.  Q 
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yellow  Gree^  Ga^e  ly 


me 


JisJiL 


by  Jeff  Knapp 

Indiana  County’s  Yellow  Creek  Lake, 
in  Yellow  Creek  State  Park,  is  a bright 
spot  in  an  area  that  has  a long  history 
of  degraded  water  quality.  Though 
the  situation  is  continually  improv- 
ing, many  watersheds  in  the  region 
still  suffer  the  damaging  effects  of  the 
area’s  strong  coal-mining  legacy. 

Nevertheless,  for  more  than  30  years 
this  720-acre  waterway  has  provided 
an  important  resource  for  warmwater 
species.  The  lake’s  past  is  one  that 
holds  fond  fishing  memories  for 
many,  and  its  future  is  bright. 

Fisheries  management 

Yellow  Creek  Lake’s  fishery  is 
managed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & 

Boat  Commission.  According  to  Area 
8 Fisheries  Manager  Rick  Lorson, 

the  water  contains  good  numbers  of  several  fish  species, 
including  northern  pike,  walleyes,  yellow  perch,  bluegills, 
brown  bullheads  and  crappies.  However,  Yellow  Creek’s  bass 
population  is  the  lake’s  primary  drawing  card.  Big  Bass 
regulations  have  been  in  place  there  for  over  10  years. 

Even  though  Yellow  Creek  is  definitely  a largemouth  bass 
lake,  there  are  also  smallmouth  bass.  Like  the  largemouths, 
smallies  can  reach  trophy  sizes  in  this  lake. 

The  Commission  stocks  both  purebred  muskies  and  tiger 
muskies  in  Yellow  Creek,  but  during  the  2002  survey,  the 
Commission  collected  only  one  musky,  a 28-inch  tiget.  The 
Esox  family  is  well-represented,  though,  because,  to  the  dis- 
may of  some  anglers,  the  lake  holds  a naturally  reproducing 
northern  pike  population. 

It’s  a common  opinion  among  some  anglers  that  northern 
pike  populations  ate  detrimental  to  black  bass  numbers. 
According  to  Lorson  this  is  not  true.  He  said  the  Commission 
has  looked  at  young-of-the-year  bass  each  fall  for  many  years, 
and  that  numbers  are  consistently  stable.  He  noted,  however, 
that  competition  is  common  between  yellow  perch  and  crap- 
pies. That  is,  when  crappie  numbers  are  on  the  increase  it’s 
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sometimes  at  the  expense  of  yellow 
perch.  The  2002  survey  did  not 
reveal  exceptionally  high  numbers 
of  crappies,  bur  the  fish  collected 
were  of  nice  size.  Of  the  30  crap- 
pies retrieved  from  trap  nets,  57 
percent  were  over  nine  inches  long. 

Lorson  pointed  out  that  Yel- 
low Creek  harbors  excellent 
numbers  of  brown  bullheads,  will- 
ing biters  that  can  furnish  lots  of 
angling  action,  particularly  for 
younger  anglers.  Some  138  bull- 
heads were  collected  during  last 
spring’s  work,  fish  that  were  1 1 to 
1 6 inches  long. 

Though  fishing  Yellow  Creek 
Lake  is  a warmwater  proposition, 
three  of  the  lake’s  feeder  waters  are 
approved  trout  waters,  and  receive 
stockings  from  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Yellow  Creek, 
Little  Yellow  Creek  and  Laurel  Run  all  provide  sport  for 
brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout.  Yellow  Creek  in  particular 
holds  trout  well  into  the  summer,  during  all  but  the  hottest 
summers. 

Lake  characteristics 

It’s  likely  that  Yellow  Creek’s  ability  to  support  a variety 
of  fish  species  is  caused  by  the  many  habitats  the  lake  possesses. 
The  lake  reaches  a maximum  depth  of  about  35  feet  at  the 
dam.  You  can  find  various  structural  elements  along  its  3-mile 
length. 

The  headwaters  are  located  just  west  of  U.S.  Route  422. 
Its  course  is  serpentine,  but  the  old  Yellow  Creek  channel  stays 
close  to  the  north  side  of  the  lake  throughout  its  length.  As 
such,  that  is  where  you  can  find  the  deeper  water  in  any  area 
of  the  lake,  and  where  you  can  locate  the  sharpest  dropoffs. 
The  area  between  the  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(lUP)  sailing  base  and  Mac  Feather’s  Cove  is  commonly  called 
the  “high  wall,’’  a series  of  bluffs  where  laydowns  plunge  into 
deep  water. 
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Along  the  south  shore  of  this  same  lake  section  the 
character  is  much  ditferent.  The  slope  of  the  bottom  is  gentle, 
and  weed  growth  is  present.  Little  Yellow  Creek  Bay  is  a major 
feature  in  this  area.  It’s  a shallow  bay  that  provides  plenty  of 
shore-fishing  opportunities.  Farther  down  the  lake,  Gramma 
and  Grampap  coves  add  more  shallow  water  zones,  as  does  the 
large  flat  located  between  the  two  coves. 

Yellow  Creek  Lake  really  necks  down  in  its  lower  end.  The 
deeper  drops  are  still  found  along  the  north  shore,  and  lots  of 
laydowns  are  present.  More  points  and  flats  are  located  along 
the  southern  shoreline.  In  the  lake’s  final  100  yards  or  so,  as 
the  channel  swings  to  the  south  you’ll  find  a nice  flat  along  the 
north  shore.  It’s  legal  to  fish  the  riprap  along  the  earthen  dam. 
Just  be  sure  to  give  the  spillway  a wide  berth. 


plastic  bait  or  jig-n-pig  into  the  branches  of  the  cover.  It's  also 
possible  to  finesse  bass  out  of  this  cover  on  spinning  tackle  b\ 
casting  with  the  “grain”  of  the  branches,  thus  minimizing  the 
chances  of  a tangle.  Use  a weedless  jig  or  worm,  and  on  the 
hookset  pull  the  bass  out  and  away  from  the  cover. 

• Smallmouth  bass.  Concentrate  your  efforts  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  lake,  where  you’ll  find  the  bulk  of  the 
rocky  habitat.  Downsize  to  smaller  worms,  or  use  a rube  or 
grub.  There  are  also  some  deep  manmade  structures  that  hold 
bass,  smallies  included.  These  include  bridges,  or  remnants  of 
bridges,  that  span  the  Yellow  Creek  channel. 

• Northern  pike.  Spinnerbaits  are  an  effective  northern 
pike  lure.  The  northerns  seem  to  follow  the  yellow  perch. 
Find  the  perch  and  you’ll  probably  find  pike. 

• Walleyes.  Not  many  anglers  are  consistently  catching 
walleyes  in  Yellow  Creek  because  few  anglers  target  this 


Fishing  patterns 

• Largemouth  bass.  From  the  opening  of  bass  season 
through  summer,  I find  that  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake, 
rich  in  shallow  flats,  bays  and  secondary  creek  channels,  offers 
me  the  best  largemouth  bass  fishing.  A Texas-rigged  plastic 
worm  is  ideal  for  working  this  area’s  weed  edges  and  structural 
edges.  I particularly  like  the  long  extended  points  that  jut  well 
out  into  the  lake  from  Gramma’s  Cove.  Working  a plastic 
worm  from  the  shallow  top  of  the  point  to  the  base  is  a 
consistent  way  to  put  bass  in  the  boat.  The  same  method 
works  well  along  much  of  the  rest  of  the  structural  breaks 
found  in  this  complex  of  coves. 

Laydowns  consistently  hold  bass,  especially  during  the 
fall.  Those  who  favor  heavier  tackle  will  do  well  flippin’  a soft- 


species.  Fish  concentrations  high  enough  to  warrant  attention 
are  a relatively  new  occurrence  on  this  lake.  The  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  targeted  a higher  density  of  walleyes  in  Yellow 
Creek  Lake  by  tripling  the  walleye  fmgerling  stocking  rate 
from  1995  to  the  present. 

Like  northerns,  the  walleyes  in  Yellow  Creek  seem  to 
relate  to  the  yellow  perch.  Pulling  spinners  behind  bottom- 
bouncer  sinkers  can  be  an  effective  tactic. 

• Grapples.  Find  the  wood  and  find  the  crappies.  During 
the  summer  look  for  crappies  to  be  suspended  out  off  of  the 
wood  near  the  creek  channel. 

For  more  details  on  Yellow  Creek  Lake  and  its  state  park, 
visit  www.dcnr.state.pa.Lis/stateparks/parks/yellowcreek.asp.O 
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The  National  Boating  Accident  Investigation 


Analysis  Course 


The  National  Boating  Accident  Investigation  (&  Analysis  Course  provides 
comprehensive,  detailed  training  in  just  about  every  aspect  of  boats  and 
boating.  Students  (above)  practice  new  skills  on  patrol  boats  in  the 
Commission's  Harrisburg  headquarters  parking  lot. 


by  Art  Michaels 

In  rhe  summer  of  1991,  a boater  on  the 
Ohio  River  in  Allegheny  County  lured  two 
juveniles  to  swim  toward  his  boat  from 
shore  with  the  promise  of  giving  them  a 
boat  ride.  As  the  swimmers  neared  the  boat, 
the  operator  pulled  away.  After  enticing  the 
juveniles  several  times  this  way,  the  opera- 
tor circled  the  swimmers  at  high  speed, 
creating  waves  more  than  three  feet  high. 

One  swimmer  made  it  back  to  shore,  but 
the  other,  a 17-year-old  boy,  drowned  as  a 
result  ol  the  waves. 

Waterways  Conservation  Officers 
(WCOs)  Mike  Wheale  and  }im  Ammon 
investigated  this  fatal  boating  accident.  “We 
reconstructed  the  accident,  and  with  this 
evidence  we  demonstrated  in  court  that  the  boat’s  wake  was  an 
extension  of  the  vessel,”  says  Wheale.  “We  proved  that  the 
operator  was  responsible  for  his  boat’s  wake  and  the  juvenile’s 
death.” 

Their  boating  accident  investigation  and  analysis  was  so 
thorough  and  convincing  that  the  case  set  a national  precedent 
for  homicide  by  watercraft.  For  the  first  time,  a guilty  charge 
was  rendered  when  injury  or  death  wasn’t  caused  directly  by 
the  boat’s  hull.  The  boat  operator  was  found  guilty  after  a 1 0- 
day  trial  and  was  sentenced  to  17  years  in  jail. 

Wheale  and  Ammon  investigated  this  accident  using 
techniques  they  learned  in  the  National  Boating  Accident 
Investigation  & Analysis  Course.  “This  course  is  comprehen- 
sive, detailed  training  designed  to  provide  boating  law 
enforcement  officers  with  the  skills  and  knowledge  to  conduct 
the  most  thorough  and  accurate  boating  accident  investiga- 
tions,” says  Jim  Getz,  the  course’s  lead  instructor.  The 
week-long  course  includes  specifics  in  a 120-page  manual  of 
26  chapters,  or  modules,  on  technical  topics  that  include  vessel 
construction;  basics  of  electricity;  navigation  lights;  ignition 
protection;  fuel  systems;  stability,  capacity  and  loading;  colli- 
sion basics;  personal  watercraft;  investigative  systems; 
diagramming;  report  construction;  court  preparation;  envi- 
ronmental concerns;  and  Coast  Guard  regulations. 


Lead  instructor  |im  Getz  is  a retired  captain  of  the  Illinois 
Conservation  Police.  His  cadre  of  expert  instructors  included 
Randy  Dill,  retired  Boating  Division  Director  in  the  Con- 
necticut Department  of  Environmental  Protection;  Sergeant 
Patrick  R.  Lemagie,  retired  Supervisor  of  the  Marine  Services 
Unit  in  the  Pierce  County  (Washington)  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment; and  Matt  Caporal,  an  engineer  with  Underwriter’s 
Laboratories  (UL). 

In  1988,  the  National  Association  of  State  Boating  Law 
Administrators  (NASBLA)  worked  with  UL  to  develop  the 
course  with  a grant  from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  NASBLA 
represents  the  boating  authorities  of  all  50  states  and  the  U.S. 
territories.  UL  has  been  involved  in  the  course’s  creation  and 
teaching  because  it  is  an  independent,  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tion that  tests  and  certifies  products  for  safety,  including 
components  used  aboard  boats.  NASBLA  currently  adminis- 
ters the  training. 

At  the  Commission’s  Harrisburg  headquarters  last  May, 
18  WCOs  attended  the  course  with  22  officers  from  South 
Dakota,  New  York,  Maryland,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  U.S.  Customs  Service. 

This  year,  Harrisburg  was  one  of  five  sites  chosen  nation- 
ally for  the  training,  including  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Vancouver, 
Washington;  Chicago,  Illinois;  and  Tallahassee,  Florida. 
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“The  Commission’s  Harrisburg  head- 
quarters provides  excellent  training  facilities 
with  the  most  modern  visual  aids,  plentiful 
meeting  rooms  and  convenient  access  to 
amenities,”  says  Getz.  Trainers  use  com- 
puter-based presentations,  demonstrations, 
hands-on  practice  for  students  and  lectures. 

“During  the  very  first  day  of  training  we 
teach  students  that  accidents  and  statistics 
drive  the  system,”  says  Getz.  “The  more 
accurate  information  we  have  on  accidents — 
what  caused  them  and  what  resulted  from 
the  accidents — the  more  we  can  create  new 
regulations  that  save  lives.  Or  perhaps  inves- 
tigations might  reveal  that  instead  of  a new 
regulation,  we  might  need  to  change  our 
approach  or  perspective  in  enforcing  our 
current  laws.  The  point,  of  course,  is  to  save 
lives  and  keep  boaters  safe.” 

In  Pennsylvania,  accurate  boating  acci- 
dent investigations  and  analyses  have  helped 
create  boating  laws  that  increase  safety  afloat. 

The  Allegheny  River  case  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Gommission’s  regulation  making  a boater 
responsible  for  his  wake  and  the  damage  it  may  cause. 

On  the  national  level,  investigators  trained  by  NASBLA 
in  this  course  discovered  that  most  boating  accidents  involved 
open  motorboats  that  were  less  than  20  feet  long,  and  that  after 
an  accident,  most  of  these  boats  sank.  The  detailed,  accurate 
analyses  of  these  accidents  suggested  that  if  more  boats  floated 
after  an  accident,  victims  could  hang  onto  their  boats  and  lives 
could  be  saved.  As  a result  of  this  conclusion,  the  U.S.  Goast 
Guard  required  boat  manufacturers  to  build  level  flotation 
into  their  boats.  “Level  flotation”  is  buoyant  material  built 
into  a boat.  A boat  with  level  flotation  can  be  filled  with  water 
and  it  will  still  float  without  listing  or  capsizing,  assuming  it’s 
not  otherwise  upset  or  unbalanced.  Since  the  Goast  Guard 
regulation  requiring  level  flotation  went  into  effect,  over  a 
span  ofyears  the  number  of  fatalities  in  these  kinds  of  accidents 
has  decreased. 

Beyond  required  manufacturing  changes,  boat  manufac- 
turers voluntarily  review  the  results  of  detailed,  accurate 
investigations  that  the  training  has  fostered.  Boaters  benefit 
from  this  industry  analysis  because  boat  manufacturers  can 
create  or  modify  their  designs  to  make  safer,  more  efficient 
boats. 

WGOs  apply  this  training  not  only  in  accident  investiga- 
tions: During  boardings,  the  detailed  technical  knowledge 
they  accrue  can  save  lives  and  prevent  mishaps.  Officers  can 
inform  boat  operators  of  potentially  dangerous  conditions 
aboard  their  boats  that  they  might  observe — faulty  wiring,  an 
unsafe  battery  mounting,  a fuel  system  flaw,  a damaged 
ventilation  system,  or  perhaps  a structural  defect.  Boat 
operators  can  then  correct  their  boat  deficiencies  before  they 
cause  a fire  or  an  accident. 


“Preventing  accidents  is  the  highest  goal  of  Pennsylvania’s 
boating  safety  program,”  says  John  Simmons,  Pennsylvania’s 
Boating  Law  Administrator.  “This  training  develops  the  skills 
needed  to  detect  problems  before  they  occur,  and  as  a result, 
Pennsylvania  has  become  one  of  the  safest  boating  states.” 
WGOs  receive  instruction  in  boating  accident  investiga- 
tion as  part  of  their  basic  training  to  qualify  as  WGOs  and  as 
advanced  and  update  training  throughout  their  careers.  How- 
ever, “Boating  accidents  are  rarely  witnessed  firsthand  by  our 
officers,”  says  Guy  Bowersox,  Gommission  Bureau  of  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Officer.  “This  course  is  a key  training 
element  in  a responding  officer’s  ability  to  investigate  thor- 
oughly and  reconstruct  the  events,  actions  and  conditions  that 
led  to  an  accident  on  our  waterways.” 

In  addition,  the  training  heightens  officers’  awareness  of 
many  aspects  of  boating  safety  on  which  they’ve  already  been 
trained,  and  it  helps  the  officers  more  deeply  understand 
boating  accident  investigation  and  analysis.  Enriching  their 
boating  accident  investigation  and  analysis  skills  so  pro- 
foundly helps  them  keep  our  waterways — and  us — safe.  O 

For  more  information 

• www.nasbla.org/accident.htm 

More  details  on  the  National  Boating  Accident 
Investigation  & Analysis  Gourse. 

• www.uscgboating.org 

U.S.  Goast  Guard’s  recreational  boating  web  site. 

• www.fish.state.pa.us 

PA  Fish  & Boat  Gommission’s  web  site. 
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2003  PFBC  Photography  Contest 

PICTURE  THIS!  Your  photograph  in  Pennsylvania  Angler  & 
Boater  Magazine,  in  Commission  publications,  on  the 
Commission's  web  site  and  on  Commission  exhibits! 


The  2003  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  Photography  Contest  is 
intended  to  foster  a greater 
appreciation  for  Pennsylvania's 
fishing  and  boating,  and  aquatic 
resources. 

Contest  winners  will  receive  a 
certificate,  the  limited-edition  2003 
trout  stamp  patch  and  the  limited- 
edition  2003  nongame  species  patch. 
Honorable  mention  winners  will 
receive  a certificate  and  the  limited- 
edition  year  2003  nongame  species 
patch. 

Winning  entries  and  honorable 
mentions  may  appear  in  a contest 
feature  article  in  a future  issue  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater.  All 
entries  may  also  be  used  elsewhere 
in  the  magazine,  on  the  magazine's 
cover,  in  Commission  publications,  on 
the  Commission's  web  site,  and  in 
Commission  exhibits  and  other 
projects. 

The  contest  will  run  from  May 
2003  through  December  2003. 


Rules 

• The  contest  is  open  to  amateur  photographers  (anyone  who  makes  [ess  than  half 
one's  annual  income  from  taking  and/or  selling  photographs). 

• Commission  employees  and  volunteers  and  their  immediate  family  members  are 
not  eligible. 

• Entries  must  be  original  works  taken  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  must  have  been 
taken  by  the  person  entering  the  contest. 

• Entries  must  also  show  adherence  to  Pennsylvania  fishing  and  boating  laws  and 
regulations. 

• In  photographs  all  boaters,  and  anglers  in  boats,  must  be  wearing  properly  fitted, 
buttoned  and  zipped  lifejackets. 

• Entrants  are  responsible  for  securing  photo  releases  from  identifiable  subjects. 

• Entrants  may  submit  only  mounted  35mm  color  slides,  color  prints  in  sizes 

3 V2"x5",  4"x6",  5"x7",  or  8"xl0",  or  unmounted  medium-format  and  large-format 

transparencies. 

• All  submissions  must  be  in  color-no  black-and-white  photos. 

• No  mounted,  over-matted,  framed  or  glassed  prints  will  be  accepted. 

• Retouched  or  electronically  manipulated  entries  are  not  allowed. 

• Please  do  not  send  negatives  or  digital  files. 

• Each  photo  must  include  the  entrant's  name,  address,  phone  number,  location  of 
the  photograph,  species  identification  (if  applicable),  and  category,  in  addition  to  a 
fully  completed  official  entry  form  on  this  page  for  each  category  entered. 

• Participants  are  limited  to  a total  of  two  entries  per  category.  Multiple  submis- 
sions are  allowed,  as  long  as  entrants  submit  no  more  than  two  items  per  category. 

• The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  digitize  and  use 
all  submissions  for  publishing,  illustration.  World  Wide  Web  display,  advertising,  trade, 
exhibitry  and  promotion,  or  any  other  use  in  any  medium  for  any  purpose  without 
compensation. 

• Winning  entries  (1st,  2nd  or  3rd  place)  from  previous  Commission  photography 
contests  are  not  eligible. 

Entrants  who  want  their  materials  returned  must  include  a self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  with  the  right  amount  of  postage  and  appropriate  packaging  to  safeguard 
materials.  Submissions  that  do  not  include  return  envelopes  and  postage  will  not  be 
returned. 


Photo  Contest  Entry  Form 


Complete  this  form  with  each  entry  and  mail  to:  PFBC  Photo 
Contest,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17106-7000.  The  deadline  for  the  Commission's  re- 
ceiving entries  is  December  31,  2003. 

Please  Print  Clearly 

Entrant's  Name: 


Address: 


City:. 
Phone: 


-State:. 


.Zip: 


I E-mail  (if  available): 

I 

I Date: 

I 

I Signature: 


www.fish.state.pa.us 


Categories 

□ 1.  Seasonal  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

(main  focus  on  activity  with  seasonal  backgrounds  (snow, 
ice,  fall  leaves,  etc.) 

□ 2.  Family  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

(emphasis  on  two  or  more  family  members) 

□ 3.  Young  Anglers  and/or  Boaters 

(main  subject  anglers  or  boaters  less  than  16 
years  old) 

□ 4.  Fishing  and  Boating  Resources 

(primarily  waterway  scenic  emphasis) 

□ 5.  Reptiles,  amphibians,  invertebrates 

(animal  closeups  or  photos  with  the  animals  as  the 
primary  subject) 

I received  this  form  from  (check  one): 

□ PA&B  magazine 

□ the  Commission's  web  site 

□ Photo  dealer 

□ Other  (specify)  — 


This  form  may  be  photocopied. 


Jason  Moore,  Bainbridge,  caught  this 
37-inch  tiger  musky  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  at  Middletown, 
Dauphin  County.  The  fish  weighed 
9 pounds,  5 ounces.  Moore  used  a 
lure  attached  to  4-pound-test  line, 
and  it  took  45  minutes  to  bring  in  the 
fish. 


Sara  Sidelinger  (left),  age  1 0,  and 
her  cousin,  Sam  Stuckey,  age  9, 
are  proud  of  Sara’s  1 -pound,  4- 
ounce  crappie  she  caught  in 
Ridgway  Reservoir,  Elk  County, 
in  January. 


Brandon  Maktichan,  age  12,  received  a 
Catch-and-Release  Award  lor  landing  this 
crappie.  The  action  took  place  in  October 
on  the  Yotighiogheny  River.  The  fish 
weighed  almost  one  pound. 


Andy  Haensel  caught  this  smallmouth  bass 
m the  lower  Susquehanna  River  on  last 
ear’s  opening  day  of  the  trout  season.  The  Bobby  Person,  Collegeville,  shows  the 
ish,  which  measured  about  19  inches,  19-inch  smallmouth  bass  he  caught  in 
tabbed  a crayfish  crankbait.  Cindy  re-  the  Montgomery  County  portion  of 
;ased  the  bass  quickly  after  the  photograph  the  Schuylkill  River  last  August.  Alter 
r vas  taken.  taking  the  photo,  the  fish  was  released. 


Robert  L.  Einodsholler,  Erie,  landed  this 
17-pound,  34-inch  steelhead  in  November 
at  Walnut  Creek.  The  fish  had  a girth  ol  22 

C* 

inches. 


Joseph  Carpenter,  age  2,  caught 
this  15-inch  brook  trout  in  Snitz 
Creek,  Lebanon  Count)'. 


Dave  Ren,  Monroeville,  shows  the  musky  he 
caught  at  Loyalhanna  Lake  in  August.  The 
musky  measured  37  inches  long  and  was  16.5 
pounds.  The  fish  took  a nightcrawler,  and  it 
took  Dave  about  20  minutes  to  land  it. 


Paul  Lichter,  Doylestown,  holds  the  39- 
inch  musky  he  caught  in  the  Delaware  River 
last  January.  Lichter  caught  the  musky  on 
6-pound-test  line  with  a quarter-ounce  jig. 
The  fish  weighed  about  20  pounds. 
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upper  Schuvilcill  Riirer 


by  Robert  H.  Miller 


Many  sportsmen  in  southeast  Pennsylvania  would  laugh  at  the 
thought  of  fishing  the  Schuylkill  River.  T his  revived  Fishery  is 
a success  because  of  private  groups  and  public  agencies,  like  the 
Fish  & Boat  Commission,  acting  with  environmental  and 
conservation  clubs.  Local,  state  and  federal  legislation  has 
combined  to  help  this  river  recover  from  a century  of  abuse. 

From  Port  Clinton  to  Philadelphia,  the  Schuylkill  River 
has  been  designated  a Pennsylvania  Scenic  River.  That’s  quite 
a turnaround  from  30  years  ago  when  agricultural  runoff, 
industrial  toxins  and  sewage  plant  effluent  were  its  major 
components. 

State  agencies  tesponsible  for  the  river’s  health  are  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection,  which  monitors 
discharges  into  the  river  and  reviews  impact  studies  from 
proposed  construction  or  development  along  the  river,  and 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  which  also  reviews  impact 
studies.  The  Schuylkill  River  Greenway  Association  (SRGA) 
developed  the  Schuylkill  River  Trail  that  extends  22  miles 
northward  from  downtown  Philadelphia  to  Valley  Forge 
National  Historic  Park.  Recently,  the  SRGA  partnered  with 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  to  create  the  Schuylkill  River 
Water  Frail. 

The  Berks  County  Conservancy,  Berks  County  Conser- 
vation District,  and  Tulpehocken  and  Upper  Perkiomen 
chapters  of  Front  Unlimited  work  on  erosion  control  and 
stream  improvements  in  the  Schuylkill’s  tributaries.  The 
result  has  been  reduced  runoff  and  lower  tributary  stream 
temperatures. 

Smallmouth  bass 

I he  “smallies”  here  are  native  fish  returning  to  the 
rejuvenated  river  from  tributaries  like  Mill,  Pigeon,  Maiden 
and  Tulpehocken  creeks.  They  recklessly  attack  live  bait, 
spinners  and  streamers. 

Maximum  fun  can  be  had  with  ultralight  outfits  and 
fly  rods,  but  on  windy  days,  you’ll  need  heavier  tackle. 
These  smallmouths  aren’t  large,  but  they  are  plentiful. 
They  average  a pound  or  less  and  are  8 to  12  inches  long, 
but  Fish  & Boat  Commission  surveys  in  the  deeper  sec- 
tions have  tevealed  a few  in  the  2.5-potmd  to  4.5-pound 
and  15-inch  to  19-inch  range. 

Access 

Fhe  upper  river  section  can  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  25-mile  section  that  can  be  waded  from  Hamburg 
downriver  to  Maiden  Creek  is  paralleled  for  much  of  its 


course  by  PA  Route  61.  The  small  towns  along  this  section 
provide  access  points  at  their  bridge  crossings.  The  lower  12- 
mile  navigable  section  from  Maiden  Creek  downriver  to 
Ridgewood,  just  below  Reading,  is  accessible  from  city  of 
Reading  streets  and  the  bridge  at  Ridgewood.  The  Union 
Canal  Fowpath  Trail  that  parallels  Tulpehocken  Creek  pro- 
vides access  to  the  productive  pool  where  the  creek  and  river 
meet. 

After  parking  next  to  the  railroad  tracks  at  Datiberville 
Bridge,  don  your  felt-soled  chest  waders  or  put  carbon-tipped 
grippers  on  your  hip  boots.  You’ll  need  them  for  the  few  holes 
you  might  encounter  and  the  rocky  bottom  that’s  sometimes 
slippery.  Some  of  the  best  broken-water  fishing  stretches  are 
a few  hundred  yards  above  and  below  this  bridge.  Here  the 
river  is  75  yards  wide,  and  you  can  spend  a whole  afternoon 
attempting  to  cover  every  rock  and  riffle.  Water  depth  here 
averages  2 to  4 feet,  and  the  riverbed  is  scattered  with  baseball- 
sized to  boulder-sized  rocks  interspersed  with  patches  of 
gravel.  In  the  spring,  these  bare  spots  are  covered  with 
spawning  divots  (redds)  and  occupied  by  territorially  aggres- 
sive males. 

From  Datiberville  take  PA  Route  6l  south  or  Schuylkill 
Hill  Road  to  the  next  access  at  Leesport,  where  you  can  park 
across  from  the  post  office  and  walk  down  to  the  river.  The 
water  here  is  deeper  and  quieter  than  at  Datiberville.  There  are 
some  long  pools  upstream  from  the  Leesport  Bridge,  where 
dry-fly  purists  can  try  their  luck. 

West  of  the  traffic  signal  at  PA  Route  61  and  Old  Cross 
Keys  Road,  the  Schuylkill  River  is  spanned  again.  The  bridge 
at  Ontelatinee  marks  the  southern  end  of  the  section  that  can 
be  easily  waded.  Upstream,  around  the  bend,  there’s  more 
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broken  water  and  an  old  roadway  bridge  where  smallmouth 
bass  like  to  hang  out. 

When  to  fish 

In  the  spring,  the  river  is  usually  high,  and  in  the  fall,  it’s 
usually  low.  In  the  summer,  it’s  more  easily  waded. 

To  encourage  natural  reproduction,  during  the  mid-April 
to  mid-June  spawning  period  Pennsylvania  regulations  pro- 
hibit taking  smallmouth  bass  with  catch-and-immediate-release 
only.  This  restriction  seems  to  be  working  because  Commis- 
sion biologists  describe  the  river  as  having  “good”  natural 
reproduction  rates  and  “moderate”  catch  rates.  From  March 
1 to  the  spawning  break,  water  levels  can  run  high.  In  these 
conditions  you’ll  want  to  concentrate  your  casting  in  deep 
holes  or  along  the  shore  where  quieter  water  holds  fish. 

The  best  fishing  occurs  from  the  mid-June  opener  to  the 
end  of  July.  By  August,  the  water  level  drops  1 to  2 feet  and 
the  fishing  slows  considerably.  The  smallmouths  move  to 
deeper  holes,  where  you’ll  need  heavier  tackle  to  reach  them. 
Some  of  the  deeper  holes  are  3 to  5 feet  deep,  and  it  takes  the 
right  tackle  to  maintain  proper  bait  or  lure  depth. 

The  fishing  picks  up  again  in  the  fall  with  refreshing 
autumn  rains  that  cool  the  river  and  return  its  flow  to  early 
season  levels.  There’s  good  action  from  mid-September  to  the 
end  of  October.  By  November  you’ll  have  to  fish  around  the 
fallen  leaves  littering  the  water’s  surface. 

Lures,  baits 

Commission  studies  show  that  many  minnow  species 
populate  the  river.  Spotfin  and  spottail  shiners,  fallfish  and 
darters  all  call  the  Schuylkill  River  home.  Crawfish  imitations 
perform  well,  and  in  the  fall,  grasshoppers  hatch  by  the 
thousands  in  the  fields  adjoining  the  river.  Smallmouth  bass 
take  to  these  terrestrials,  and  their  imitations  can  produce 
vicious  strikes.  Mayfly  hatches  on  the  river  are  sparse,  bur  they 
occur  throughout  the  year. 

Despite  the  abundance  of  smallmouths  in  the  Upper 
Schuylkill,  this  fishery  is  what  Commission  officials  call 
“underused.”  This  is  a pleasant  surprise,  considering  the 
river’s  urban  location  and  one-hour  nearness  to  the  fifth  largest 
city  in  the  country,  Philadelphia.  The  river’s  past  reputation 
may  have  something  to  do  with  its  relatively  unpublicized 


Daubernile  O 


recovery.  Most  people  still  don’t  believe  there  are  fish  here.  A 
puzzled  look  and  raised  eyebrows  are  the  most  common 
responses  when  you  tell  someone  you’ve  been  fishing  the 
Schuylkill  River.  It’s  a hidden  gem  for  those  willing  to  get  on 
the  “beaten  path”  and  fish  unexpected  waters.  O 


In  Addition  to  Smallmouths 

The  upper  Schuylkill  River  provides  good  fishing 
for  muskies  and  tiger  muskies,  the  populations  ol  which 
are  maintained  through  annual  Commission  stocking. 
Also  available  are  rock  bass,  redbreast  sunfish  and 
channel  catfish.  The  muskies  and  catfish  are  tvpicallv 
caught  in  the  larger,  longer  pools,  and  creek  mouths  and 
holes  around  islands.  Walleyes  are  occasionally  caught, 
and  they  provide  lair  fishing  lor  larger  fish  in  the 
Reading  area.  Walleyes  enter  the  river  from 
Tulpehocken  Creek  alter  escaping  from  Blue  Marsh 
Lake. 

Check  the  fish  consumption  advisories  lor  the 
Schuylkill  River  on  page  40  ol  the  current  Sununary  of 
Fishing  Regulations  arid  Laws  and  online  at 

www.fish.state.pa.us. 
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by  Thomas  Burrell,  Southcentral  Region 
Assistant  Supervisor 


Most  adults  are  aware  that  it  is  illegal  to  drive  a car  while  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol  or  a controlled  substance.  Further- 
more, those  same  people  understand  that  if  they  do  drive 
under  the  influence,  they  run  the  risk  of  being  arrested  and,  if 
convicted,  going  to  jail  and/or  paying  a substantial  fine. 

By  now,  many  of  you  are  shaking  your  heads  up  and  down 
to  indicate,  “Yes,  I know  that.”  Then  maybe  you  can  tell  me 
why  many  of  these  same  individuals  think  it  is  acceptable  to 
“drive,”  or  operate,  their  boats  while  under  the  influence? 

It  is  illegal  to  operate  a watercraft  while  under  the  influ- 
ence in  PA.  This  is  not  a “new”  law.  It  was  adopted  in  1 985! 
Nor  is  it  a secret.  The  Commission  makes  every  effort  to 
inform  boaters  of  the  risks  and  consequences  of  boating  under 
the  influence.  The  information  is  available  on  the  Commission’s 
web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us,  it  is  published  in  the  Boatijig 
Safety  Handbook,  fliers  have  been  sent  out  with  boat  registra- 
tions and  warnings  have  been  posted  at  Commission  accesses 
and  busy  marinas. 

Still,  the  problem  continues  to  grow.  Even  though  the 
yearly  number  of  boating-under-the-influence  (BUI)  arrests 
has  historically  hovered  around  50,  in  2002  the  total  increased 
to  70  BUI  arrests.  Do  not  be  fooled  into  thinking  that  it  does 
not  happen  where  you  boat.  Arrests  during  2002  occurred  on 
all  major  waterways  as  well  as  “out-of-the-way”  locations. 

I mpaired  operators  were  detected  on  everything  from  johnboats 
to  PWC  and  cabin  cruisers. 

Why  should  I be  concerned? 

You’re  thinking  you  don’t  drink  and  boat,  so  why  should 
you  be  concerned,  right?  Simple.  No  boater  is  exempt  from 
the  dangers  of  boating  under  the  influence.  It  involves  the 
safety  of  you,  your  family  and  everyone  who  enjoys  the 
recreational  benefits  of  PA’s  waterways.  An  impaired  operator 
puts  everyone  else  around  him  or  her  at  risk.  It  does  not  matter 
how  safe  you  are — it  will  not  prevent  you  from  becoming  the 
victim  of  someone  else’s  carelessness.  Furthermore,  many  of 
these  impaired  boat  operators  will  eventually  get  in  their 


vehicles  and  attempt  to  travel  home  or  elsewhere,  if  they  are 
not  apprehended  first. 

How  do  I know  when  I am  impaired? 

The  “legal  limit”  for  operating  a watercraft  in  PA  is  the 
same  as  the  legal  limit  for  operating  a motor  vehicle,  0.10 
percent  BAC  (blood  alcohol  concentration).  Idowever,  in 
many  people,  impairment  starts  well  before  that.  A study  by 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  using  professional  tugboat  pilots  sug- 
gested that  the  ability  to  operate  a watercraft  safely  was  affected 
by  a BAC  as  low  as  0.04  percent,  or  less  than  half  the  legal  limit. 

There  are  charts  that  attempt  to  determine  how  much 
alcohol  a person  can  consume  before  considered  “drunk,”  but 


The  author  conducts  a field  sobriety  test. 
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there  are  many  variables  that  must  be  considered  when  calcu- 
lating when  you  personally  will  be  affected.  For  example,  body 
weight,  percentage  of  body  fat,  whether  or  not  you  have  had 
anything  to  eat,  and  how  much  alcohol  you  consumed  in  a 
given  period  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  effects  of  alcohol  can  also  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
conditions  and  environment  encountered  aboard  a watercraft. 
The  sun’s  heat,  glare  off  the  water,  engine  noise  and  fatigue  all 
work  against  you.  Even  after  a short  period,  your  basic  motor 
functions,  reaction  skills,  vision  and  balance  can  be  affected. 
When  you  add  alcohol,  which  by  itself  affects  these  same  areas, 
you  have  drastically  decreased  your  abilit}'  to  operate  any 
watercraft  safely. 

What  will  happen  if  I operate  under  the 
influence? 

If  you  are  stopped  by  a waterways  conserv'ation  officer, 
and  the  officer  suspects  you  might  be  under  the  influence,  you 
may  be  requested  to  submit  to  a series  of  standard  field  sobriet}^ 
tests.  Some  of  these  tests,  such  as  “walk  and  turn”  or  “one- 
legged  stand,”  are  familiar  to  many  people  who  have  seen  them 
on  television.  Other  tests  have  been  developed  specifically  for 
use  in  a marine  environment.  Fiowever,  all  these  tests  have  a 
common  denominator:  They  test  your  ability  to  perform  basic 
functions  required  for  safe  operation  of  a watercraft. 

By  observing  your  performance,  the  WCO  will  make  a 
determination  on  whether  he  or  she  believes  you  are  under  the 
influence.  If  the  WCO  believes  you  are  under  the  influence, 
you  will  be  requested  to  submit  to  a chemical  blood  test,  or 
breath  or  urine  test,  to  determine  the  current  BAG.  Based  on 
the  test  results,  combined  with  the  WCO’s  observations,  a 
determination  will  be  made  on  whether  you  will  be  charged 
with  operating  a watercraft  under  the  influence,  as  well  as  any 
other  violations  resulting  from  your  stop. 

Can  I refuse  to  submit  to  a chemical  test? 

Yes.  You  may  refuse  to  submit  to  a chemical  test  requested 
by  a WCO.  Fiowever,  PA  implied-consent  regulations  state 
that  you  will  automatically  face  a one-year  suspension  of  your 
boat-operating  privileges  for  refusing  to  submit  to  a chemical 
test  requested  by  a WCO  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  you 
are  operating  a watercraft  under  the  influence.  Furthermore, 
if  charged  with  operating  under  the  influence,  the  fact  that  you 
refused  the  chemical  test  may  be  entered  into  evidence  against 
you. 

How  does  an  arrest  for  operating  under 
the  influence  affect  me? 

If  arrested  for  operating  a watercraft  under  the  influence, 
the  results  are  the  same  as  any  other  arrest  by  a WCO  or  other 
police  department.  You  will  be  fingerprinted  and  photo- 
graphed, and  you  will  haveacriminal  record.  Ifconvicted,  you 
face  fines  up  to  $7,500,  a prison  term  of  up  to  2 years,  or  both. 


You  also  face  additional  revocations  of  tour  boating  privileges, 
mandatory  boating  education  courses  and  even  drug  and 
alcohol  counseling.  None  of  this  takes  into  account  the  cost 
of  hiring  an  attorney,  missing  work  to  attend  court,  possible- 
increases  in  boat  insurance  and  the  embarrassment  of  being 
arrested. 

So  tell  me  again  why  you  would  consider  drinking  and 
driving. . .even  “just  in  your  boat.  ’Q 


Top  Gun  Award 

BUI  isaserious  publicsafety concern.  In  1999  the 
Pennsylvania  DUI  (driving  under  the  influence)  Asso- 
ciation began  to  recognize  excellence  in  BUI  law 
enforcement  by  including  one  waterwavs  conserv-a- 
tion  officer  in  its  annual  conference  presentation  of 
“Top  Gun”  awards.  Each  award  recipient  receives  a 
plaque  for  significant  BUI  law  enforcement  and  a pre- 
arrest breath-testing  device  for  continued  efforts  toward 
safer  boating.  The  award  recognizes  an  officer’s  out- 
standing effort  in  detecting  and  apprehending  impaired 
boaters  during  the  past  year.  The  Commission  recog- 
nizes these  award-winners  by  placing  their  names  on 
an  award  display  in  the  Commission’s  Harrisburg 
headquarters  lobby. 

Award-winners  include  WCO  Alan  D.  Robinson 
(1999),  WCO  Michael  Wheale  (2000),  WCO  John  J. 
Pedrick  (2001)  and  Assistant  Regional  Super\’isor 
Thomas  Burrell  (2002). 
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Just  Weight 

2 STROKE  US. 


by  Alex  Zidock  Jr. 

For  the  last  several  years,  outboard 
engine  manufacturers  have  been 
scrambling  to  meet  the  U.S.  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency’s  2006 
outboard  engine  emission  regula- 
tions deadline.  In  its  old  form,  the 
carbureted  2-stroke,  smoke-billow- 
ing dragon,  which  still  makes  up 
about  60  percent  of  the  outboard 
market,  will  be  slain  by  new  emis- 
sions laws  during  the  next  few  years. 

Outboard  engines  that  use  a pre- 
mix ol  oil  and  gasoline  are  on  their 
way  out.  These  carbureted  2-strokes, 
boating’s  main  power  source  lor  so 
many  years,  may  not  even  be  legal  in 
certain  states  or  on  specific  water- 
ways in  the  future.  In  Pennsylvania, 
however,  there  are  currently  no  plans  to  ban  2-stroke  engines, 
and  at  this  time,  boaters  don’t  have  to  replace  their  engines. 

Eventually,  engines  will  operate  more  efficiently  and 
pollute  less.  These  new  engines  include  the  2-stroke  direct 
injection  (DI)  models,  4-stroke  engines  that  parallel  those  in 
motorcycles  and  automobiles,  and  the  newly  created  E-TEC 
technology. 

Weight 

That’s  good  news  lor  the  envi- 
ronment, but  il  you’re  a boater 
considering  repowering  an  older  boat, 
you  had  better  do  some  research  be- 
lore  you  purchase  that  new  outboard 
motor.  The  new,  cleaner-burning 
engines  carry  more  baggage  in  parts, 
and  that  translates  to  additional 
weight  when  compared  to  the  older 
carbureted  2-stroke  engines  ol  the 
same  horsepower.  Even  the  2-stroke  DI  engines  weigh  more 
than  the  carbureted  2-stroke  models. 

d he  general  industry  guideline  has  been  that  a 4-stroke 
outboard  weighs  about  10  percent  more  than  the  2-stroke  of 
the  same  horsepower.  Phat’s  not  a problem  with  new  boats 
because  hull  manulacttirers  are  taking  into  consideration  the 


higher  weights  of  new  outboard  engines,  and  they  are  compen- 
sating with  hull,  transom  design  and  flotation  to  support  the 
additional  weight. 

Regulations,  standards 

The  Code  ol  Federal  Regulations  (33  CFR  183,  to  be 
exact)  and  the  newly  published  S-30  standards  of  the  Ameri- 
can Boat  and  Yacht  Council  (ABYC)  contain  specific  guidelines 

relevant  to  outboard  engine 
weight/boat  configuration  that  the 
marine  industry  must  follow  to 
comply.  ABYC  is  an  organization 
that  sets  volunteer  safety  and  con- 
struction standards  for  small  craft. 
The  ABYC’s  Industry  Conformity 
Standard:  S-30,  Outboard  Engine 
and  Related  Equipment  Weights,  is 
a newly  updated  table  of  engine 
weights  that  must  be  used  by  boat 
manufacturers  after  July  31,  2004.  This  list  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  other  standards  to  determine  the  maximum 
weight  of  an  outboard  engine  that  a boat  manufacturer  can 
install  on  a given  model. 

If  a boat  maker  wants  to  build  a boat  that  will  accept  a 
130hp  outboard  motor,  he  would  refer  to  33  CFR  183,  then 


In  Pennsylvania  there  are  cur- 
rently no  plans  to  ban  2-stroke 
engines,and  at  this  time,  boat- 
ers don't  have  to  replace  their 
engines. 
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S-30  and  then  to  other  ABYC 
“standards”  to  determine  the 
design  and  the  amount  of^ 
flotation  that  the  boat  would 
need  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  130hp  motor  to  satisfy 
safety  and  performance  issues. 

It’s  a complicated  formula, 
to  say  the  least. 

S-30  is  important  infor- 
mation to  a marine  mechanic 
who  may  be  repowering  a 
boat  for  a customer.  Accord- 
ing to  an  ABYC  technical 
letter,  “Even  if  an  old  engine  is  replaced  with  a new  one  having 
the  same  horsepower,  the  new  engine  could  weigh  consider- 
ably more,  particularly  if  it  is  a 4-cycle  (stroke)  engine. 
Installing  an  engine  that  is  heavier  than  the  boat  builder 
intended  could  adversely  affect  the  stability,  flotation  and 
performance  of  the  boat.” 

According  to  recent  industry  studies,  many  boaters  are 
still  confused  by  the  impending  national  emissions  regulations 
for  outboard  motors.  Some  say  that  boaters  think  only  4- 
stroke  technology  will  be  acceptable  in  the  next  few  years. 
That’s  probably  because  4-stroke  motors  have  received  so 
much  attention  and  promotion  lately.  But  it’s  not  really  true. 
Some  engine  manufacturers  have  stated  that  for  the  next 
several  years  they  will  be  offering  some  form  of  a 2-stroke 
direct  injection  engine  side  by  side  with  their  4-stroke  models. 

Historical  perspective 

Historically,  the  2-stroke  engine’s  claim  to  fame  over  its  4- 
stroke  brother  is  performance.  When  4-stroke  outboard 
engine  technology  was  first  introduced,  the  engines  were 
much  heavier  and  somewhat  less  responsive  at  the  throttle, 
which  made  a big  difference  to  a lot  of  boaters,  particularly  to 
tournament  bass  anglers.  But  4-stroke  offered  reliability  and 
longevity,  two  important  attributes  particularly  for  larger 
boats  and  offshore  anglers.  And  even  though  the  future  of 
carbureted  2-stroke  engines  seemed  bleak  at  that  time  because 
of  the  impending  emissions  legislation,  the  demand  for  the  2- 
stroke  engines  still  remained  high. 

What's  new 

It’s  easy  to  see  why  some  traditional  2-stroke  engine 
builders  put  so  much  capital  and  effort  into  research  and 
development  of  2-stroke  alternatives,  like  Mercury’s  Optimax, 
OMC’s  Ficht,  Suzuki’s  EFI  and  Yamaha’s  VMAX  HPDI,  and 
now  Bombardier’s  E-TEC. 

On  the  other  hand,  4-stroke  performance  has  been  im- 
proved so  much  in  just  the  last  year  or  two  that  some 
manufacturers  like  Suzuki  say  their  4-stroke  engines  equal  or 
pass  the  performance  of  their  2-stroke  models  of  the  same 
horsepower.  Suzuki  has  changed  its  line  of  2-stroke  out- 
boards, 4hp  to  l40hp,  to  4-stroke  in  seven  years,  and  the 


compain’  is  commitied  to 
replacing  its  remaining  2- 
stroke  engines  with  4-stroke 
models  bv  2006. 

At  the  Miami  Interna- 
tional Boat  Show  last 
F ebruary,  Bombardier, 
which  purchased  Evinrude 
and  Johnson  from  ( )MC  a 
few  years  ago,  told  report- 
ers that  it  has  developed  a 
new  2-stroke  technology 
called  E-TFiC.  Fivinrude 
brands  will  use  this  new  ¥.- 
TEC  technolog)',  but  Johnson  motors  will  still  be  4-stroke 
types  provided  to  Bombardier  through  a supply  agreement 
with  Suzuki. 

Nissan  and  Tohatsu  are  looking  to  convert  all  outboards, 
30-horsepower  and  under,  to  4-stroke,  and  all  motors  over  30 
horsepower  will  go  the  route  of  2-stroke  direct  injection. 

Both  Yamaha  and  Mercury  will  continue  to  produce  both 
low-emission,  direct-injected  2-strokes  as  well  as  4-stroke 
motors  throughout  their  lines,  offering  the  customer  the 
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choice  of  technology  in  comparable  horsepower  motors. 
Yamaha  says  after  it  phases  out  their  carbtireted  2-stroke 
engines,  the  company  will  continue  to  provide  parts  for  those 
models  for  at  least  10  years  beyond  the  2006  date.  Expect 
other  engine  manufacturers  to  do  the  same. 

Honda  has  made  nothing  but  4-stroke  outboard  motors. 
Its  goal  for  the  next  few  years  is  to  seek  higher  horsepower, 
lighter-weight  4-stroke  engines,  and  engines  specificallv  de- 
signed for  saltwater  application. 

With  all  the  new  and  continually  emerging  outboard 
motor  technology,  there  are  vast  choices  and  engine  technolo- 
gies if  you  are  considering  purchasing  a new  boat.  Fhere  are 
also  many  choices  if  you  are  just  considering  repowering  your 
current  boat.  However,  if  you  want  to  be  safe,  and  vou  still 
want  the  best  performance  that  the  manufacturer  intended  for 
your  particular  boat,  you  must  first  consider  engine  weight 
before  you  consider  horsepower  when  selecting  one  of  the 
new,  heavier  outboard  motors  for  vour  older  boat.O 
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Enthusiastic  angler 

This  past  May  while  conducting  an  inseason  trout  stock- 
ing on  Standing  Stone  Creek,  members  ol  a streamside  camp 
were  preparing  to  float  stock  a section.  In  the  presence  of  a 
small  group  of  anglers,  Stockers  unloaded  trout  from  the 
stocking  truck  and  placed  them  into  the  camp’s  float  box. 
throughout  this  endeavor,  I noticed  a five-year-old  angler, 
whose  eyes  appeared  to  grow  with  each  net-full  placed  in  the 
float  box.  Apparently,  the  addition  of  two  trophy-sized  trout 
was  more  than  this  youngster  could  take.  Much  to  the  humor 
of  the  small  crowd,  this  pint-sized  angler  snatched  up  his  rod 
and  quickly  zinged  a cast  into  the  float  box! — WCO  Alan  D. 
Robinson,  Huntingdon  County. 

Deep-fried  cadet 

Here’s  a recipe  that  you  probably  won’t  see  on  TV:  Take 
one  fresh  cadet  straight  from  our  training  facility  in  Bellefonte. 
Add  one  patrol  boat  and  a hot  summer  day  on  Blue  Marsh 
Lake.  Baste  with  a bulletproof  vest  and  cover  with  a life  jacket. 
Bake  at  98  degrees  and  shake  vigorously  for  four  hours.  Chill 
in  an  air-conditioned  patrol  car  for  20  minutes  and  salt  with 
potato  chips.  Cadet  may  be  reheated  after  saying,  “I  feel  like 
I justcamebackfromanotherworld.” — WCOJohn  V.  Sabaitis, 
Southern  Berks  County. 

Underwater  recovery  training 

This  past  summer  I had  the  opportunity  to  provide  some 
underwater  recovery  training  to  my  fellow  officers  in 
Cumberland  County.  While  preparingfor  a holiday  weekend 
boat  patrol  in  the  City  Island  Pool,  the  clipboard  containing 
the  boat’s  use  log  fell  off  the  deck  and  into  the  cloudy  water  of 
the  Susquehanna  River.  I figured  I’d  just  have  to  order  a new 
clipboard  and  fill  out  a new  replacement  log.  On  returning 
from  patrol  later  that  evening,  as  DWCO  Houser  reached  for 
the  dock,  his  reading  glasses  slipped  from  his  pocket  into  the 
water  at  our  mooring  (where  the  clipboard  was  lost  some  10 
hours  earlier).  I knew  the  time  had  come  for  action.  I removed 
my  duty  belt  and  secured  it  with  my  fellow  officers,  donned  a 
pair  of  borrowed  goggles  and  prepared  for  my  4-foot  descent. 

I knew  that  the  clipboard  would  be  an  easy  find,  but  I thotight 
the  glasses  would  present  a challenge  considering  the  water’s 
current  and  turbidity.  By  then,  a small  audience  of  boaters  and 
other  otf  cers  had  gathered.  Unfortunately  for  me,  the  marina 


where  we  dock  our  boats  was  having  a 4th  of  July  celebration, 
and  we  were  docked  right  next  to  where  they  had  set  up.  After 
retrieving  the  clipboard  on  the  first  dive,  I was  greeted  with 
congratulations.  But  there  were  few  believers  that  the  glasses 
would  ever  be  seen  again.  I made  a second  dive,  and  when  1 
nearly  couldn’t  hold  my  breath  any  longer,  I located  the  glasses 
and  surfaced  to  the  delight  of  the  crowd  (especially  DWCO 
Houser  who  no  longer  had  to  worry  about  buying  a new  pair 
of  reading  glasses). — WCO  John  R.  Cummings,  Cumberland 
County. 


Mealworms  are  biting 

A section  of  Little  Lehigh  Creek  is  designated  as  Heritage 
Water,  where  only  fly  fishing  equipment  and  artificial  flies 
may  be  used.  During  a routine  check  of  this  stream  section’s 
anglers,  1 noticed  one  individual  who  was  not  casting  in  the 
usual  way  one  uses  a fly  rod.  Suspecting  that  live  bait  may  be 
on  the  end  of  the  line,  1 asked  the  fisherman  to  bring  in  his  line. 
On  the  end  was  a fat  mealworm.  When  I told  the  angler  that 
live  bait  was  not  allowed,  he  said,  “That  wasn’t  on  the  hook 
when  I cast — I must  have  caught  it!”  1 then  told  him  that  the 
mealworms  must  be  really  hungry  today  because  he  had  a 
container  full  of  them  stuck  between  the  rocks  on  shore. — 
DWCO  Stajdey  Long,  Lehigh  County.  NOTE:  See  page  62 for 
more  mformation  on  Stanley  Long. 

Greedy  people 

Southern  Huntingdon  County  is  a unique  district  with 
various  fishing,  boating  and  outdoor  opportunities  through- 
out the  year.  One  such  activity  is  the  annual  walleye  run  at 
d rough  Creek.  Of  course,  this  happens  during  the  closed 
season,  but  the  event  still  draws  crowds.  Unfortunately,  not 
everyone  out  for  a look  abides  by  the  law.  The  various  ways 
that  would-be  poachers  attempt  to  get  at  the  walleye  are 
interesting.  Lor  example,  last  year  we  had  some  industrious 
individuals  break  branches  off  a hemlock  tree  and  attempt  to 
sweep  the  fish  to  shore,  as  if  they  were  sweeping  the  floor. 
When  this  did  not  work,  they  decided  to  strip  the  branches  and 
sharpen  them  to  use  as  spears.  This  might  not  seem  strange, 
but  these  two  individuals  did  not  have  a knife — they  chewed 
the  ends  into  a point.  Then  they  took  off  their  shoes  and  socks 
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WCC)  l olbcrc  approached  the  ramp  area,  anti  as  the  canoe 
came  ashore,  he  identified  himself  All  at  onee,  there  was  a 
loud,  surprised  and  excited  exchange  of  names  and  I eould  tell 
WCO  Tolbert  knew  these  people.  Aker  1 was  introduced  to 
the  couple,  1 learned  that  WCC)  Tolbert  had  served  with  them 
at  Quantico,  Virginia,  in  the  Marities.  Although  the  gu\-  and 
gal  were  just  kiends  the  last  time  WCiO  Tolbert  had  seeti 
them,  they  had  since  married  and  were  li\  ing  out  west.  We 
learned  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  a planned  \acation  in 
Virginia.  Their  tritck  had  broken  down  in  Cumberland, 
Maryland,  and  it  would  be  several  days  before  it  would  be 
fixed.  They  decided  to  remove  their  canoe  from  the  truck,  and 
questioned  some  people  on  the  nearest  place  to  canoe.  Some- 
one had  directed  them  to  Koon  and  Cordon  lakes.  Deciding 
not  to  waste  a day  of  their  vacation,  they  rented  a vehicle  and 
stopped  at  the  nearest  tackle  shop  to  secure  non-resident 
fishing  licenses  and  headed  for  Lake  (lordon. 

After  discussing  some  memories  and  the  whereabouts  of 
previous  comrades,  WCO  Tolbert  wished  them  well,  and  we 
decided  to  call  it  a night.  On  the  way  home,  I questioned 
WCO  Tolbert  about  the  odds  of  bumping  into  friends  this 
way:  “Gotta  be  one  in  a million,”  he  said. — WCO  Terrance  L. 
Kane,  BedforcHWestern  Fulton  Comities. 


/ can'+  fimi  the  key*  So  tha+'r  w^ere 


and  entered  the  water,  in  March.  They  paid  a hefty  fine  and 
took  a chance  at  developing  pneumonia.  It’s  amazing  what 
greedy  people  do. — WCO  Corey  L.  Britcher,  Southern 
Huntingdon  County. 

A boy,  his  father  and  the  list 

While  working  at  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  display 
during  a recent  outdoor  show,  I was  caught  off  guard  by  one 
particular  question  from  a small,  shy  boy.  The  boy  sheepishly 
approached  the  display  stand,  peered  up  over  the  counter,  and 
inquired  about  a current  trout-stocking  list  Tor  a nearby 
county.  Amazed  by  the  avid  angler’s  young  age  and  his  interest 
in  trout  stocking,  I pondered  what  my  response  should  be. 
Then,  as  I began  to  comment  on  the  secretive  list,  I noticed  the 
boy’s  grin  as  he  turned  and  gazed  off  in  the  distance.  I followed 
the  young  boy’s  gaze  and  noticed  his  father,  off  in  a corner, 
laughing  at  his  son’s  sincere  attempt.  I found  the  incident 
comical  and  was  able  to  share  a laugh  with  the  two  of  them. — 
WCO  Joshua  Roland,  Lebanon/Southern  Dauphin  Counties. 

Well-fed  reptiles 

While  patrolling  a warmwater  discharge  on  the 
Susquehanna  River,  I noticed  some  movement  on  the  shore 
where  the  turbulent,  heated  water  entered  the  discharge 
channel.  With  the  aid  of  my  binoculars  I soon  discovered  that 
the  movement  was  caused  by  several  very  large  northern  water 
snakes.  Two  of  the  snakes  had  gizzard  shad  in  their  mouths, 
so  I decided  to  watch  for  a while  to  see  exactly  how  effective 
their  fishing  techniques  were.  To  my  surprise,  the  snakes  never 
entered  the  water,  but  simply  waited  patiently  among  the 
rocks  at  the  water’s  edge.  It  soon  became  apparent  why  they 
wete  waiting.  The  water  forcefully  left  the  power  plant  and 
entered  the  channel.  As  a result,  the  water  would  frequently 
splash  onto  the  rocky  shoreline.  Sometimes  fish  would 
become  trapped  in  this  water  and  would  be  flung  up  onto  the 
shore.  While  the  fish  helplessly  flopped  around  trvhng  to  get 
back  into  the  water,  the  snakes  would  sttike,  resulting  in 
another  easy  meal.  Many  fish  species  are  attracted  to  this  warm 
water,  and  considering  how  easily  these  predators  can  get  their 
meals.  I’m  certain  that  this  combination  has  produced  some  of 
the  most  well-fed  reptiles  in  the  Commonwealth. — WCO 
Scott  Opfer,  Fayette  County. 

"One  in  a million" 

While  conducting  summer  night  patrols  in  the  area  of 
Koon  and  Gordon  lakes,  WCO  Brook  Tolbert  and  I were 
conducting  boat  safety  inspections  using  Gordon  Lake’s  ac- 
cess area.  Although  we  checked  several  boats,  we  found  onlv 
one  boat  to  be  in  violation.  After  issuing  the  operator  some 
paperwork,  we  were  aware  that  only  one  vehicle  remained  in 
the  parking  area.  We  decided  to  wait  him  out. 

Finally,  at  about  10:30  p.m.,  we  could  hear  people  talking 
out  on  the  lake  and  could  see  a canoe  heading  toward  the  ramp. 


Keep 'em  handy 

While  on  routine  boating  safety  patrol  this  past  season,  I 
had  issued  citations  to  two  boat  operators  for  violation  of  the 
regulations  concerning  life  jackets.  On  both  occasions,  there 
were  sufficienr  life  jackets  on  board  the  boats.  Unfortunatelv, 
in  the  first  case  the  life  jackets  were  stowed  in  a locked 
compartment  and  the  boat  operator  did  not  know  where  the 
key  was.  In  the  second  case,  the  life  jackets  were  securely  tied 
to  an  anchor.  It  took  the  operator  almost  1 0 minutes  to  untie 
them  to  show  them  to  me. 

The  law  requires  that  wearable  personal  flotation  devices 
be  both  “readily  accessible”  and  “immediatelv  available.” 
They  must  also  be  the  appropriate  size  for  the  person  who  will 
wear  them.  Remember  that  life  jackets  cannot  save  vour  life 
if  they  cannot  be  used. — DWCO  Alan  Bernardi,  Dauphin 
County.  O 
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Commission  Adopts  Policy  on  Proposed  Merger 


Approval  of  a formal  position  state- 
ment on  issues  related  to  a potential 
merger  of  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion was  a highlight  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  quarterly 
meeting  in  April.  The  Commission 
urged  those  studying  a potential  merger 
of  the  agency  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  to  recognize  the 
many  tangible  and  intangible  values  of 
maintaining  separate  fish  and  wildlife 
agencies  in  the  Commonwealth  and  to 
focus  efforts  on  identifying  suitable  fund- 
ing sources  for  the  agencies’  respective 
programs. 

After  a discussion  at  the  Executive, 
Planning  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee meeting,  the  Commission 
approved  a formal  position  statement 
regarding  the  proposed  merger  of  the 
Fish  & Boat  and  Game  commissions, 
currently  being  studied  under  House 
Resolution  15.  The  House  resolution 
calls  on  the  House  Game  & Fisheries 
Committee  to  examine  the  feasibility, 
impact,  costs  and  savings  of  merging  the 
two  commissions.  H.R.  1 5 also  calls  for 
an  examination  of  alternative  funding 
mechanisms  for  the  agencies.  It  asks  the 
Legislative  Budget  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  update  its  1 989  report  on  a 
potential  merger  of  the  agencies.  Rec- 
ommendations are  to  be  issued  no  later 
than  November  30,  2003. 

The  Commissioners  adopted  a for- 
mal position  statement  that  reads: 

1.  The  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
directs  the  Executive  Director  and  the 
staff  to  continue  to  cooperate  fully  with 
the  House  Game  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee and  the  Legislative  Budget  and 
Finance  Committee  in  their  examina- 
tion of  issues  related  to  possible  merger 
of  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and 
Came  Commission,  d he  Commission- 
ers commend  the  staff  for  their  efforts  to 
pull  together  complete,  accurate  and  up- 
to-date  information  for  the  Committees. 

2. 1 he  Commission  urges  the  House 
Game  and  Fisheries  Committee  and  the 
Legislative  Budget  and  Finance  Com- 


mittee to  carefully  consider: 

a.  the  many  intangible  and 
Linquantifiable  benefits  of  having  sepa- 
rate inciependent  Fish  & Boat  and  Game 
commissions,  including  the  fact  that  sepa- 
rate commissions  can  better  respond  to 
the  interests  and  desires  of  the  boaters 
and  anglers  and  better  protect  and  man- 
age our  fish  and  wildlife  resources; 

b.  the  fact  that  a bigger  bureaucracy 
is  not  necessarily  a better  bureaucracy; 

c.  the  fact  that  personnel  and  ser- 
vices provided  by  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  do  not  duplicate  those  pro- 
videci  by  the  Game  Commission  because 
our  personnel  and  services  are  dedicated 
to  meeting  the  special  needs  of  Pennsyl- 
vania boaters  and  anglers  and  the 
resources  they  treasure; 

d.  the  fact  that  merging  the  Fish  & 
Boat  and  Game  Commissions  into  an 
executive  agency  such  as  DCNR  would 
further  dilute  the  focus  on  Pennsylvania’s 
aquatic  and  wildlife  resources. 

3.  The  Commission  urges  the  House 
Came  and  Fisheries  Committee  and  the 
Legislative  Budget  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  pay  particular  attention  to  issues 
related  to  providing  adequate  future 
funding  for  Pennsylvania’s  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  and  Game  Commission. 
The  Committee’s  study  of  future  fund- 
ing trends  and  investigation  of  various 
funding  options  to  provide 
Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  agencies  with 
adequate  funding  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant component  of  the  process  described 
in  House  Resolution  15. 

4.  The  Commission  urges  the  an- 
glers and  boaters  of  Pennsylvania  to  let 
their  views  be  known  on  the  important 
issue  of  how  combining  the  Fish  & Boat 
and  Game  Commissions  and  changing 


their  status  may  impact  resources  and 
programs  that  are,  in  many  respects,  the 
envy  of  the  nation. 

5.  The  Commission  is  long  on 
record  as  supporting  separate  indepen- 
dent Fish  & Boat  and  Game 
Commissions  because  we  believe  this 
structure  provides  the  greatest  benefits 
to  the  anglers  and  boaters  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  the  resources  under  our 
jurisdiction. 

In  other  actions,  the  Commission 
decided  to  seek  public  comment  on  pos- 
sible future  changes  to  the  way  opening 
day  of  trout  season  is  scheduled.  Cur- 
rently the  statewide  opening  day  of  the 
Pennsylvania  trout  season  is  established 
by  regulation  as  the  first  Saturday  after 
April  11.  The  Commission  intends  to 
seek  angler  comments  on  the  current 
approach  to  opening  day  and  alterna- 
tives. One  possible  alternative  is  a 
regulation  that  would  begin  the  trout 
season  for  parts  of  southeast  Pennsylva- 
nia the  first  Saturday  in  April  while 
holding  the  opening  day  for  the  rest  of 
the  state  until  the  third  Saturday  in 
April.  In  seeking  public  comment,  the 
Commissioners  emphasized  a desire  to 
consider  a variety  of  alternatives,  includ- 
ing maintaining  a single  opening  day, 
keeping  the  opening  day  as  is,  and  mov- 
ing a single  opening  day  to  another 
Saturday  in  April. 

The  potential  changes  to  trout  fish- 
ing regulations  are  being  explored  as 
follow-up  to  the  special  Trout  Summit 
sponsored  by  the  Commission  last  Sep- 
tember. The  Commission  intends  to 
hold  at  least  one  public  information 
meeting  on  the  potential  for  new  trout 
fishing  regulations  before  the  July  Com- 
mission meeting.  Anglers  are  also 
encouraged  to  submit  written  comments, 
objections  or  suggestions  about  the  pro- 
posed statement  of  policy  to  the  Executive 
Director,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  1 7 1 06- 
7000.  Comments  submitted  by  facsimile 
will  not  be  accepted.  Watch  for  updates 
on  the  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us.  O 
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Senator  Richard  A.  Kasunic  Honored 


officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  last  April  honored 
state  Senator  Richard  A.  Kasunic  for  his 
long-time  support  of  boating  safety  edu- 
cation. The  event  took  place  at  a 
ceremony  in  the  state  Capitol  Rotunda. 
Senator  Kasunic  has  been  an  active  advo- 
cate of  expanding  mandator}^  boating 
education  in  Pennsylvania  and  has  intro- 
duced many  items  of  legislation  toward 
that  end.  Act  199  of  2002  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  Senator’s  sponsorship  and 
tireless  efforts  to  steer  the  legislation  to 
successful  passage.  The  law,  which  went 
into  effect  earlier  this  year,  requires  that 
individuals  born  on  or  after  January  1, 
1 982,  must  possess  a valid  Boating  Safety 
Education  Certificate  while  operating 
motorboats  of  26  horsepower  or  greater 
on  Pennsylvania  waters. 

In  addition.  Senator  Kasunic  was 
recognized  by  the  National  Safe  Boating 
Council  with  its  Confluence  Award.  The 
honor  is  bestowed  on  individuals  who 
bring  together  various  resources  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  boating  safety.  O 


Attending  the  capital  ceremony  were  (from  left)  Virgil  Chambers,  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Safe  Boating  Council;  Steve  DeFrank,  Senator 
Kasunic’ s office;  John  Simmons,  Director  of  the  Commission’s  Bureau  of 
Boating  Education;  Commissioner  Ross  Huhn;  Commissioner  Paul  Mahon; 

Peter  A.  Colangelo,  retired  Commission  Executive  Director;  Dan  Martin, 
Commission  Boating  Safety  Education  Manager;  Commissioner  Don  Ander- 
son; Senator  Richard  A.  Kasunic;  Dennis  Guise,  Commission  Deputy  Execu- 
tive Director  and  Chief  Counsel;  Commissioner  Richard  Czop;  and  Ed 
Matheny,  Commission  Boating  Advisory  Board  member.  In  addition  to  the 
Commission’s  commendation,  Virgil  Chambers,  Executive  Director  of  the 
National  Safe  Boating  Council,  presented  Senator  Kasunic  with  the  Council’s 
Confluence  Award. 


Call  for  Nominations:  2003  Ralph  W.  Abele  Conservation  Heritage  Award 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission is  seeking  nominations  for  the 
2003  Ralph  W.  Abele  Conservation 
Heritage  Award.  The  deadline  for  nomi- 
nations is  September  2, 2003.  The  award 
will  be  presented  at  an  appropriate  cer- 
emony in  the  fall  of  2003. 

The  Ralph  W.  Abele  Conservation 
Heritage  Award  is  the  highest  recogni- 
tion the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  can  confer  on  persons  who 
distinguish  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
conservation.  The  Commission  estab- 
lished the  Abele  Award  to  recognize 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania  who  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  protec- 
tion, conservation  and  enhancement  of 
the  aquatic  resources  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  award  serves  as  a memorial 


to  Ralph  Abele  for  his  steadfast  and 
courageous  work  in  protecting  and  con- 
serving our  natural  resources. 

The  Abele  Award  is  presented  to  a 
Pennsylvanian  who  has  dedicated  his  or 
her  time  and  energy  to  the  conservation 
of  the  state’s  natural  resources,  specifi- 
cally the  aquatic  resources,  through  one 
or  more  accomplishments. 

Employees  and  active  commission- 
ers of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  are  not  eligible  for  this 
award,  but  they  are  encouraged  to  sub- 
mit nominations. 

The  nominations  should  describe, 
in  a maximum  of  three  typewritten  pages, 
the  following:  Biographical  informa- 

tion; how  the  nominee  meets  the 
categories  for  recognition;  specific  ac- 


complishments of  the  nominee;  past  rec- 
ognitions of  the  nominee;  affiliations  of 
the  nominee;  and  additional  informa- 
tion to  warrant  award  of  this  honor. 

Submission  of  letters  supporting  the 
nomination  or  other  nominee  endorse- 
ments is  not  part  of  the  nomination 
process.  Only  the  nomination  letters 
(maximum  of  three  typewritten  pages) 
will  be  submitted  to  the  review  commit- 
tee. Nominations  should  be  submitted 
to  RWA  Conservation  Heritage  Award, 
Executive  Office,  Pennsylvania  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 

For  complete  nomination  details, 
visit  the  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us.  O 
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James  V.  Colosimo 

Commission  volunteer  Jim 
Colosimo  died  recently  at  the  age  of  8 1 . 
Jim  regularly  helped  stock  fish  and  as- 
sisted with  education  and  information 
efforts  for  many  years  in  the  Northwest 
Region.  To  honor  Jim’s  memory,  the 
Boyers  Sportsmen’s  Association  im- 
proved access  to  a portion  of  Slippery 
Rock  Creek  and  dedicated  the  area  to 
Jim’s  memory.  Jim  had  retired  from 
private  industry  as  an  equipment  opera- 
tor. He  also  served  in  the  U.S.  Army’s 
82nd  Airborne  Division  during  World 
War  II. 


Commission  volunteer  Jim  Colosimo 


Bureau  of  Law 
Enforcement  History 

Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Offic- 
ers Dr.  Bryan  Brendley  and  Dr.  Michael 
J.  McSkimming  have  begun  a project  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission’s  Bureau  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment. The  deputies  are  assistant 
professors  at  Gannon  University,  Erie. 
To  obtain  as  much  accurate  historical 
information  as  possible,  the  PA  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  asks  that  anyone  who 
may  have  documents,  artifacts  and  other 
items  of  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Bu- 
reau of  Eaw  Enforcement  historical 
interest  please  contact  the  professors  by 
calling  814-871-6464,  or  by  emailing 
brendley@gannon.eciu 
or  mcskimming@gannon.edu,  or  by 
writing  to:  Bryan  Brendley,  Gannon 

University,  PMB  3905,  109  University 
Square,  Erie,  PA  15441-0001. 


Joseph  Bhagwat,  age  1 5,  shows  the  33- 
inch  carp  he  caught  last  September  dur- 
ing the  25th  Schuylkill  River  Fishing 
Tournament.  Joseph’s  fish  was  the  larg- 
est caught  in  both  the  adult  and  juve- 
nile classes.  Pictured  with  Joseph  is  the 
bike  he  won  with  the  catch.  The  event 
is  sponsored  by  the  PA  State  Fish  <& 
Came  Protective  Association  with  help 
from  local  businesses  and  volunteers. 


fish'm'  from  the  liifchen 

Cornmecd-'Oreeih^ 

by  Wayne  Phillips 

A perfect  summer  lunch  is  a crisp 
green  salad  topped  with  cornmeal- 


iiiicLO. 

Procedure 

ingredients  for  four 

Pat  dry  the  fillets,  and  then 

servings 

press  cornmeal  onto  both  sides. 

Saute  in  canola  or  corn  oil.  Slice  the 

For  the  fish: 

A 1 1 / — 'I  ri  r Cf^^rAtirirr 

Vidalia  or  other  sweet  onion  and 

2 VJ 1 C/  TT  L X X .i ^7 L9 ^7 X 0^7 1 » X 1 ^ ^ 

depending  on  size 

briefly  saute  in  butter.  Allow  to  cool 

1 cup  cornmeal,  seasoned  with  salt 

1 

to  room  temperature.  Remove 
stones  and  cut  nectarines  into 

and  pepper 

Canola  or  corn  oil  for  frying 

pieces.  Process  nectarine  in  a 

blender  or  food  processor  along  with 
the  raspberry  vinegar  and  honey. 

Add  canola  oil  slowly  while  process- 

For the  salad  dressing: 

2 nectarines 

2 Tbsp.  raspberry  vinegar 
1-2  Tbsp.  honey,  depending  on 

ing.  Taste  and  add  more  honey  if 
the  fruit  is  tart.  Add  the  dressing  to 
washed  preens.  To.ss  well. 

sweetness  of  nectarines 
4 Tbsp.  canola  or  grapeseed  oil  _ 

For  the  salad: 

Mixed  salad  greens 
2 nectarines 
2 Vidalia  onions,  sliced 
Salt  and  pepper 


Serve  on  a large  plate.  7\rrange 
the  greens  on  the  plate  and  garnish 
with  onions  and  then  nectarine 
wedges.  Top  with  the  fish  fillets. 
Drizzle  some  salad  dressing  onto  the 
fillets. 
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Contributor  Linda  Steiner  Wins  Award 


PA&B  regular  contributor  Linda 
Steiner  took  third  place  in  the  magazine 
division  of  the  Outdoor  Ethics/Take 
Pride  in  America  contest  in  the  Outdoor 


The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  is  to  provide 
fishing  and  boating  opportunities 
through  the 

protection  and  nuviagement 
of  aquatic  resources. 


General  Information 
717-705-7800 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
Dennis  T.  Guise, 

Deputy  Executive  Director/Chief  Counsel 
Laurie  Shepler,  Assistant  Counsel 
K.  Ron  Weis,  Architectural  Consultant 
John  Anvay.  Division  of  Environmental  Services 
].  Gary  Moore,  Legislative  Liaison 
Louis  C.  Kauffman  Jr.,  Human  Resources  Director 
Tom  Ford,  Director  of  Policy  and  Planning 
Dan  Tredinnick,  Press  Secretary 


COMPTROLLER 
Ross  E.  Starner 


BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
717-705-7900 
Licensing,  Boat  Registration 
717-705-7930 

Wasyl  James  Polischuk  Jr.,  Director 
Tom  E.  Thomas,  lnformatio7i  Systems 
Brian  Barner,  Federal  Aid/Grants 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 
814-359-5100 
Rickalon  L.  Hoopes,  Director 
Andrew  L.  Shiels,  Division  of  Research 
Richard  A.  Snyder,  Division  of  Fisheries 
Management 

James  E.  Harvey,  Division  of  Trout  Production 
Martin  T.  Marcinko, 

Division  ofWarm/Coolwater  Fish  Production 


Writers  Association  ol  America  (OWAA) 
2003  Excellence  in  Crah  Awards.  The 
winning  article  was  “The  Pymatuning 
Lake  Association,”  published  in  the  Sep- 
tember/October 2002 Theaward 
recognizes  “excellence  in  communicat- 
ing and  encouraging  the  ‘Take  Pride’ 
message — encouraging  the  public  to  take 
care  of  our  natural  and  cultural  resources 
and  to  get  people  involved,  through  vol- 
unteering, to  correct  what  has  been 
abused  and  to  generate  new  conserva- 
tion projects.”  The  award  was  presented 
at  OWAA’s  June  convention,  held  in 
Columbia,  Missouri. 


Angler's  Notebook  ig,  (Jon  Fa/*' 


Some  anglers  are  disap- 
pointed when  they  catch  a 
fallfish,  not  a trout  or  small- 
mouth  bass.  That’s  too  bad, 
because  these  native  fish  fight 
hard  and  can  reach  a length 
of  20  inches.  Target  these 
pho,o-Du:gi„u.d,s  silvery  beauties  by  fishing 
behind  structure  usingsmall 
crankbaits.  They  will  also  readily  take  dry  flies  in  deep  slackwater  areas  normally 
shunned  by  trout. 


BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 
814-359-5152 
James  Young,  P.E.,  Director 
Richard  Mulfmger,  P.E., 

Division  of  Engineering,  Construction  & 
Mainteyiance 

Bernard  J.  Kiesnoski,  Property  Services 
David  Bumann,  P.E.,  Engmeering 
Vacant,  Fishing  & Boating  Facilities  DesigJi 

BUREAU  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
717_705-7861 
Tom  Kamerzel,  Director 
Guy  A.  Bowersox,  Assistayit  to  the  Director 
George  C.  Geisler  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  Director 

BUREAU  OF  BOATING  AND  EDUCATION 
717-705-7833 
Subscription  Inquiries 

717-705-7835 
John  Simmons,  Director 
Dan  Martin,  Boating  Safety  Program 
Carl  Richardson,  Aquatic  Resources  Program 
Ted  Walke,  Educational  Media  Services 

PFBC  World  Wide  Web  Site: 
www.fish.state.pa.us 


In-line  spinners  are  some  of  the  easiest  and  most  effective  lures  for  just  about  any 
freshwater  gamefish.  One  of  the  downsides  to  the  lures,  though,  is  their  tendency 
to  collect  dirt  as  they  are  retrieved.  Even  the  smallest  particles  will  stop  the  blade 
from  spinning  properly.  To  remedy  this  problem,  inspect  in-line  spinners 
frequently  to  remove  any  debris. 

Johnboats  are  popular  among  weekend  anglers.  Their  no-nonsense  design 
makes  them  ideal  for  fishing  ponds  and  small  lakes.  But  these  boats  can  be 
dangerous  in  the  swiftly  moving  waters  of  rivers,  because  their  low,  angular 
profile  can  cause  them  to  swamp  quickly  if  they  get  hung  up  in  the  current. 
Johnboat  owners  need  to  be  extra  cautious  when  navigating  rivers,  and  should 
never  attempt  to  anchor  in  the  current.  Always  wear  a life  jacket,  too. 

Sometimes  the  threads  that  hold  hand-tied  flies  together  start  unraveling  while 
you  are  fishing.  This  often  occurs  after  the  same  fly  has  been  used  to  hook  and 
play  several  fish.  To  solve  this  problem  quickly  before  the  fly  becomes  unusable, 
you  will  first  need  to  include  a small  tube  of  instant  cement  in  your  tackle  vest. 
Apply  a dab  to  the  head,  trim  off  any  excess  thread,  and  keep  on  fishing. 


vww.fish.state.pa.us 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


Stanley  Long  Recognized 


At  its  Commission  meeting  last  April, 
the  Commission  honored  Stanley  Long 
lor  his  amazing  record  of  55  years  of 
service  as  a deputy  waterways  conserva- 
tion  officer.  Stanley  began  his 
relationship  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  in  June  1947  as  a 
special  fish  warden,  long  before  many 
officers  working  today  were  horn.  Over 
the  years  Stan  has  spent  countless  hours 
patrolling  the  lakes  and  streams  of  Lehigh 
County,  and  his  enthusiasm  and  devo- 

Robert  Lyon  Honored 

At  its  last  meeting  in  April,  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  honored  Robert  Lyon, 
who  has  served  as  a deputy  waterways 
conservation  officer  in  Berks  County  for 
28  years.  In  addition  to  his  law  enforce- 
ment work.  Bob  has  taught  basic  boating 
and  fishing  courses  for  many  years.  Fie 
continues  to  serve  the  agency  as  a sea- 
sonal education/information  technician. 


tion  to  duty  remained  high.  Stan  contin- 
ues to  serve  the  Commission  by  assisting 
with  educational  efforts  and  trout  stock- 
ing. We  look  forward  to  many  more 
years  of  working  with  him. 

The  Commission  honored  Stan’s  exem- 


plary volunteer  service  with  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  “Stanley  Long  Outstanding 
Volunteer  Service  Award.”  The  award 
be  will  given  annually  to  a Commission 
volunteer  who  lives  up  to  and  perpetu- 
ates Stanley  Long’s  example. 


Pictured  are  (from  left)  Commission  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement  Director  Tom 
Kamerzel,  Stanley  Long,  Commission  President  William  Sabatose  and  retired 
Commission  Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo. 


photo-Art  M:chaels 


Pictured  are  (from  left)  retired  Com- 
mission Executive  Director  Peter  A. 
Colangelo,  Robert  Lyon  and  Commis- 
sion President  William  Sabatose. 

Bob  has  been  recognized  for  his 
skills  handling  patrol  boats  at  Blue  Marsh 
Lake.  He  received  a Lifesaving  Award 
for  saving  a swimmer  in  1985.  He  is  also 
committed  to  community  service.  For 
more  than  40  years  he  has  been  associ- 
ated with  the  Betnville  Fite  Company 
and  Volunteer  Ambulance. 

Bob  received  special  commendations 
for  his  Commission  volunteer  work  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  also  awarded  a 
plaque  and  current  trout  stamp  print. 


Don't  Let  Bugs  Spoil  Your  Fishing  and  Boating 

www.heaIth.state.pa.us/HPA/CDI/lyme.htm.  PA  Departmen 
of  Health’s  Lyme  disease  page. 

www.cdc.gov/ncidod/dvbid/lyme.  The  Centers  for  Disease  Con 
trol  Lyme  disease  home  page. 


Fishing  Lake  Erie  Without  a Boat 

www.visiteriepa.com.  Erie  Area  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau 

www.dcnr.state.pa.us/stateparks/parks/presqueisle.htm.  Presqu( 
Isle  State  Park  information. 
www.great-lakes.org/fish_pa.  Fishing  news. 


Summer  PLAY  Newsletter 


www.fish.state.pa.us.  Under  “Fishing”  and  then  “Gallery  of  PA  Fishes,”  print  o 
download  pictures  of  PA  fish.  Read  other  PLAY  issues  and  look  at  some  great  stuf 
for  sale  in  The  Outdoor  Shop. 

www.pabass.com.  Home  page  of  the  PA  BASS  Federation. 

www.hitsunlimited.com/fish/ lOOtopbass/ 100top.html.  Top  100  fishing  site: 
for  different  fish. 

www.bassdozer.com.  Current  articles  about  bass  lures,  up-to-date  reports,  bas: 
biology,  more. 


Boating  Under  the  Influence 

www.padul.org.  PA  Driving  Under  the  Influence  Association. 


Yellow  Creek  Lake's  Fine  Fishing 

www.dcnr.state.pa.us/stateparks/parks/yeIlowcreek.asp. 
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PFBC  PUBLICATIONS  AND 
PRODUCTS  ORDER  FORM 


PA  Species 


Code# 


Quantity 


Subtotal 


Set  of:  Coidwater  Fishes,  Warmwater  Fishes, 
Migratory  Fishes,  Misc.  Game  Fishes,  Panfishes, 
Forage  Fishes  ( 17"  x 22"  full  color ) 

103FCHTS 

$5.66 

Set  of:  Frogs,  Salamanders, Snakes,  Turtles  (17"  x 22"  full  color 

) 103RCHTS 

$3.77 

Books  (taxable,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 


J PAAmphibians  & Reptiles 

103AMPR 

$9.43 

■ 

1 Guide  to  Public  Fishing  Waters  and  Boating  Access 

103PUBF 

$2.83 

j 

1 

J Pennsylvania  Fishes 

103FISH 

$9.43 

1 

" Endangered  & Threatened  Species  of  PA 

103ENDS 

$5.66 

1 

Patchcs/MugS  {taxable,  limited  quantities  available,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

1 1998  Northern  Copperhead 

111NC0P98 

$4.71 

1 2000  Midland  Painted  Turtle 

111MPTU00 

$4.71 

J2001  Spotted  Salamander 

111SALA01 

$4.71 

1 2002  Five-Lined  Skink 

111SKNK02 

$4.71 

] 2003  Paddlefish 

111PADF03 

$4.71 

1 2001  PLAY  Patch:  Saugeye 

111PLAY01 

$2.83 

J 2002  PLAY  Patch:  Hybrid  Striped  Bass 

111PLAY02 

$2.83 

1 I’m  a Pennsylvania  Angler  Patch  ap\  one  for  your 

111ANG03 

$2.83 

j I’m  a Pennsylvania  Boater  Patch  fishing  hat  or  vesi! 

111BOAT03 

$2.83 

1 2003  PLAY  Patch:  Rock  Bass 

111PLAY03 

$2.83 

J 2003  Trout  Stamp  “Morning  Memories”  (4") 

111TROU03 

$4.71 

N 2003  Waterways  Conservation  (4”) 

111CONS03 

$4.71 

J 2003  Game  Fish  Series  Waiieye  (3”) 

111GAME03 

$4.71 

1 Short  16-ounce  mug  (removable  base  to  add  ice) 

115SMUG03 

$4.71 

jj  Tall  16-ounce  mug  (fits  most  vehicle  cup  holders) 

115TMUG03 

$4.71 

J Nature  Cards  Set  #1  (Single  Pack) 

103NC101 

$2.83 

1 PFBC  Notecards 

103NOTECD 

$9.43 

J PFBC  Safety  Whistle 

115WHISTL 

$5.66 

1 Wall  chart  sets,  boo 

ks  and  oatches  total 

J PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax 

1 Subtotal 

J Shipping  and  handling  for  orders  under  $10.00-ADD  $2.00 

1 Shipping  and  handling  for  orders  of  $10.00  or  more-ADD  $3.00 

Pennsylvania  Angler  Boater  Subscriptions/Renewals 


□ YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  ONE  YEAR  $9.00 


□ YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  THREE  YEARS  $25.00 


□ New  □ Renewal  Account  # if  renewing: 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED 

HM5 


Free  PLAY  Subscriptions 


I □ YES!  Enter  my  FREE  subscription. 

Subscriber’s  Age  □ Age:  8 (20  issues)  □ Age:  9(16  issues) 
!□  Age:  10  (12  issues)  □ Age:  11  (8  issues)  □ Age:  12  (4  issues) 


Name 


Child’s  Name 


Street  Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


PA 


Please  mail  entire  form  to: 
Fish  & Boat  Commission, 
Educational  Media  Services, 
PO-  Box  67000,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17106-7000.  Use  check 
or  money  order  for  remittance 
made  payable  to:  PA  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission.  Prices 
subject  to  change  without 
notice.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for 
delivery 


ORDERTOWiaNE! 
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IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


www.fish.state.pa.us 


1003  Pcnnsvl\  M'>'a 


Trout 


Outdoor  Shop 

Purchase  fishing  licenses,  trout 
stamps,  subscriptions,  launch 
permits  and  more 

- All  Online! 


.8  « 


060-17^ 


www.fish.state.pa.us 


Each  region  brochure  includes 
Approved  Trout  Waters, 
Class  A Wild  Trout  Waters, 
access  areas  and 
region  contact  information. 
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PROTECT  • CONSERVE  • ENHANCE 

Transitions 


by  Dennis  Guise^  Deputy  Executive  Director 


“Transition”  is  the  watchword  of  today’s  Fish  & Boat 
Commission. 

With  the  retirement  of  Executive  Director  Peter  A. 
Colangelo  in  June,  the  Commission  has  embarlced  on  a 
nationwide  search  for  a new  executive  director.  In  the 
meantime,  I have  been  entrusted  with  responsibility  for 
leading  the  agency  during  this  transition  period.  I see 
this  transition  as  an  opportunity  to  make  positive  changes 
and  build  a solid  foundation  for  the  future. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  not  standing  still  or 
treading  water  during  this  transition  period.  There  is 
much  we  can  and  must  do  to  provide  our  customers,  the 
anglers  and  boaters  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  fishing  and 
boating  opportunities  they  expect  and  deserve. 

We  must  mend  fences  with  the  General  Assembly  and 
forge  a strong  working  relationship  with  the  new  admin- 
istration. We  need  to  strengthen  the  tremendous  ties  we 
have  with  all  those  who  love  fishing  and  boating  and 
treasure  our  aquatic  resources.  If  partnerships  with  the 
sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  were  important  in  the  past, 
they  will  be  even  more  important  in  the  future.  We  must 
improve  both  internal  and  external  communications,  and 
we’ve  already  taken  concrete  steps  in  this  area.  We  must 
stand  up  to  defend  public  rights  to  fish  and  boat  in 
Pennsylvania’s  public  waterways  and  continue  our  work 
to  protect,  conserve  and  enhance  our  water  resources. 

The  Commission  must  do  all  this  and  more  with  a 
small,  dedicated  staff  of  hard-working  professionals 
whose  activities  are  subject  to  severe  fiscal  constraints. 

The  staff’s  success  in  exercising  fiscal  discipline  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  our  fund  balances  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  on  July  1,  were  higher  than  we  might 
have  expected  in  light  of  the  reduction  in  interest  income 
and  license  revenue.  But  now,  the  agency  needs  to  focus 
more  than  ever  before  on  funding  issues  as  we  seek 
increases  in  operating  revenue  and  alternative  funding  for 
major  capital  projects. 

I am  pleased  to  report  some  real  progress  in  our  efforts 
to  win  favorable  consideration  of  increased  fishing  license 
fees  for  the  first  time  in  about  eight  years.  On  August  4, 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  hosted 
a meeting  involving  several  angling,  boating  and 
sportsmen’s  groups,  as  well  as  key  legislators  and  their 
staffs.  The  groups  developed  a new  fee  proposal  for 
fishing  license  and  boat  registration  fees.  Commission 
President  Samuel  M.  Concilia  (of  North  East,  Erie 
County)  observed  that  the  efforts  of  the  sportsmen  were 
“a  great  start.” 

“The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  greatly  appreciates 
everyone’s  efforts  to  develop  consensus  fee  proposals  that 
can  attract  widespread  sportsmen  and  legislative  sup- 
port,” Concilia  said.  “By  moving  forward  with  consider- 
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ation  of  a detailed  fee  proposal,  the  anglers  and  boaters  of 
Pennsylvania  are  focusing  on  the  future  of  fishing  and 
boating  and  trying  to  ensure  we  have  adequate  operating 
funds  for  years  to  come.  We  want  particularly  to  thank 
Chairman  Bruce  Smith  and  Chairman  Ed  Staback  and 
the  staffs  of  the  House  and  Senate  Game  and  Fisheries 
Committees  for  their  interest  and  support,”  Concilia  said. 

We  estimate  that  the  consensus  proposal  advanced  by 
the  sportsmen’s  groups  will  increase  Fish  Fund  revenue 
between  $4  million  and  $4.5  million  per  year.  The  new 
boat  registration  fees  proposed  by  the  sportsmen  will 
increase  the  Boat  Fund’s  income  by  more  than  $1  million 
per  year. 

If  this  proposal  or  a similar  one  wins  approval  by  the 
General  Assembly,  it  will  generate  new  revenue  to  sustain 
the  Fish  Fund  and  the  Boat  Fund  at  current  program 
levels  for  up  to  seven  years. 

The  license  and  registration  fee  proposal  addresses 
operating  costs.  In  addition,  we  need  to  succeed  in 
developing  a new  alternative  funding  mechanism  to  pay 
for  major  capital  projects  at  state  fish  hatcheries  and 
dams  managed  by  the  Commission. 

As  readers  of  Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater,  you  know 
how  important  fishing  and  boating  are  to  you.  But  we 
need  to  emphasize  again  how  important  they  are  for 
Pennsylvania’s  travel  and  tourism  economy.  Recreational 
fishing  contributes  more  than  $1.6  billion  each  year  to  the 
state’s  economy.  It  supports  about  15,000  jobs  and 
contributes  more  than  $50  million  in  general  fund 
income  tax  and  sales  tax. 

Our  state  fish  hatcheries  and  state  dams  are  truly 
engines  of  rural  economic  development.  When  the  state 
undertakes  the  major  construction  projects  needed  at 
these  facilities,  it  will  bolster  the  economy  in  many  ways: 

• Benefits  will  flow  from  major  construction  projects  in 
the  rural  communities  where  state  fish  hatcheries  and 
dams  are  located. 

• Benefits  will  be  derived  from  operation  of  state 
hatcheries  and  employment  of  staff. 

• There  will  be  travel  and  tourism  benefits  from 
visitation  to  state  hatcheries  and  state  lakes. 

• And  most  important  of  all,  there  will  be  economic 
benefits  of  recreational  fishing  supported  by  state  hatch- 
ery fish  and  fishing  and  boating  at  state  lakes. 

During  this  transition  period,  as  always,  it  will  be  you, 
the  anglers  and  boaters  of  Pennsylvania,  who  set  the 
agenda  and  take  the  positive  actions  needed  to  ensure  the 
success  of  the  Commission  and  the  programs  you  cher- 
ish. The  members  of  the  Commission  and  the  Commis- 
sion staff  are  up  to  the  challenges  we  face.  We’re  counting 
on  your  support.  O 
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On  the  cover 

This  issue’s  front  cover  photograph, 
provided  by  retired  WCO  J ohn  Bowser, 
shows  a Commission  patrol  boat  on 
Lake  Erie.  If  you’ll  be  on  the  water  this 
fall,  be  sure  to  scan  the  “Boater’s  Check- 
list for  Safe  and  Secure  Waterways”  on 
page  6. 
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Rules 

Page  32  of  this  issue  includes  the 
2004  Seasons,  Sizes  and  Creel  Limits, 
a summation  of  next  year’s  statewicie 
regulations.  This  same  information 
will  appear  in  the  2004  Summary  of 
Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws.  These 
rules  are  established  by  legislation  or 
Commission  action.  On  page  53, 
author  Karl  Weixlmann  sets  forth 
some  other  “rules,”  ethics,  which  are 
mandated  more  by  conscience.  For 
this  reason,  they  are  more  open  to 
interpretation  than  are  rules  pre- 
scribed by  legislation  or  Commission 
action.  Your  comments  on  these 
kinds  of  ethical  concerns  are  always 
welcome. 

Part  of  ethical  behavior  includes 
setting  an  example  for  other  anglers, 
especially  new  anglers,  and  showing  that  it  is  important  to  follow  all  the  rules. 

Breaking  rules  or  regulations  has  consequences.  See  page  43  to  learn  how 
Waterways  Conservation  Officer  (WCO)  Craig  Carman  caught  several 
violators  in  Cumberland  County  and  what  happened  to  those  who  broke  the 
rules. 

On  page  20,  author  Linda  Steiner  reveals  four  relatively  new  officers’ 
perspectives  on  their  jobs  of  enforcing  our  rules  and  regulations.  The  officers 
compare  their  actual  experience  with  the  ideas  they  had  before  they  became 
WCOs. 

The  “Notes  from  the  Streams”  column  in  every  issue  gives  us  an  “insider’s” 
view  of  WCOs,  and  other  Commission  employees  and  volunteers,  and  their 
work.  This  issue’s  column  begins  on  page  54. 

Ask  WCOs  why  they  chose  that  career,  and  you  will  often  find  that  interest 
in  fishing,  boating  and  the  outdoors  was  a primary  motivator  when  they  were 
youngsters.  Forest  County  WCO  Erik  Shellgren  tells  this  kind  of  story  on 
page  34.  You  may  have  chosen  a different  career  path,  but  see  if  your  angling 
beginnings  might  be  like  those  of  Shellgren. 

Many  readers  often  ask  what  WCOs  do  in  their  day-to-day  activities.  To 
show  the  variety  and  depth  of  these  activities,  in  every  issue  we  publish  the 
“WCO  Diary,”  written  by  Southeast  Region  Assistant  Supervisor  Clyde  N. 
Warner  Jr.  Check  it  out  on  page  16. 

Another  kind  of  “rules”  includes  guidelines  of  prudence  when  it  comes  to 
your  boat  and  equipment.  Before  your  next  trip,  heed  the  advice  in  the  “13- 
Point  Small-Boat  Checklist”  on  page  42.  Be  sure  also  to  understand  and 
follow  all  the  directives  in  the  “Boater’s  Checklist  for  Safe  and  Secure  Water- 
ways,” on  page  6. — Art  Michaels,  Editor.'Q 
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Berks  County  favorites 

I read  PA  Angler  & Boater  frequently  and  fish  a lot  of 
the  lakes  in  the  Chester,  Berks  and  Lancaster  counties 
area.  I was  most  recently  impressed  with  a couple  of 
articles  covering  two  of  my  favorite  waterways,  Marsh 
Creek  Lake  and  Ontelaunee  Lake.  The  article  on  bass  at 
Marsh  Creek  Lake  last  year  ( “Marsh  Creek  Lake’s  Water- 
way Friends,”  by  Ron  Steffe,  Nov/Dec  2002)  was  most 
interesting  with  some  great  pictures  of  the  typical  day  you 
can  enjoy  on  that  lake. 

I was  also  impressed  with  the  recent  article  on  crappie 
fishing  at  Lake  Ontelaunee  (“Ontelaunee  Lake’s  Spring 
Crappie  Delight,”  by  Ron  Steffe,  May/Jun  2003).  These 
tasty  little  slabs  can  make  for  a most  pleasant  day  of 
fishing  when  searching  for  a good  meal. 

I have  always  enjoyed  the  articles  in  your  magazine  that 
are  submitted  by  Ron  Steffe.  I think  that  he  writes  with  a 
passion  for  the  everyday  angler  who  just  enjoys  the  pure 
sport  of  fishing,  whether  it’s  from  the  shoreline  or  out  in 
a boat.  When  can  I expect  to  see  more  of  this  writer’s 
work  in  your  magazine? 

I grew  up  in  the  Midwest  and  have  lived  in  PA  for 
about  10  years  now  and  have  been  impressed  with  the 
diversity  of  fishing  that  the  East  Coast  has  to  offer — from 
the  bass  and  crappies,  to  the  beautiful  trout  streams,  to 
the  Bay  fishing  and  offshore.  What  a great  resource  the 
people  have  here  to  enjoy! — Cal  Rowland,  submitted  via 
email. 

Old  PA  Angler  issues 

I have  PA  Angler  issues  from  1965-1976  and  was 
wondering  if  anyone  was  interested  in  purchasing  them. 
They  are  in  very  good  condition — not  every  issue  is  there, 
but  there  are  many  of  each  year. — John-Paid  Volinsky, 
submitted  via  email. 

The  Commission  receives  frequent  inquiries  on 
selling  PA  Angler  magazine  issues  back  to  the  Commis- 
sion or  on  soliciting  buyers.  The  Commission  doesn’t 
purchase  old  magazine  issues.  We  have  an  archival  set 
of  magazines  that  we  use  for  research  and  historical 
purposes. 


You  might  want  to  offer  them  for  online  auction. 
Inquiring  at  local  tackle  shops  could  also  drum  up  some 
interest.  You  might  also  consider  donating  them  to  a 
school,  scout  group,  sportsmen’s  club  or  veteran’s 
hospital. — Ed. 

Continuing  to  fish 

Your  organization  does  a wonderful  job!  I support 
every  decision  you  make  because  1 believe  that  you  truR 
have  the  fishermen’s  interests  at  heart.  There  is  one  thing, 
though,  that  is  very  troubling — the  decrease  in  fishing 
license  sales  over  the  past  years. 

The  other  day  my  little  girl  and  I were  walking  back 
from  fishing  when  she  found  a hat  with  a fishing  license 
attached.  When  she  asked  what  she  should  do  with  it,  I 
said  that  1 would  try  to  contact  the  person  and  send  it  to 
him.  Later  that  day  I looked  up  the  individual’s  phone 
number  and  gave  him  a call.  His  mother  answered  and  1 
told  her  that  I had  found  her  son’s  fishing  license  and  that 
I was  going  to  send  it  to  her.  She  thanked  me,  but  said 
there  was  no  hurry  because  she  doesn’t  know  the  next 
time  her  son  will  go  fishing. 

If  that  happened  to  me  when  I was  17,  my  mom  or  dad 
would  have  taken  me  to  get  my  license  back  the  same  day 
because  I always  was  out  fishing.  There  was  no  doubt  in 
their  minds  where  I was  every  day.  Before  I sent  the 
license  to  her  son,  I wrote  him  a letter  and  told  him  how 
much  hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  mean  to  me,  and 
what  a great  part  of  my  life  they  have  been.  I also  in- 
cluded a $5  bill  so  he  could  buy  some  bait  and  a couple  of 
lures.  I didn’t  have  to  do  that,  but  maybe  it  would  help 
him  continue  to  fish. — Fred  Boylstein,  York  Haven,  PA. 

Jacks  Creek 

I was  wondering  why  you  don’t  stock  the  upper  end  of 
Jacks  Creek.  I know  that  the  creek  is  polluted  from  the 
Paintersville  Bridge  to  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata  River.  J 
am  an  avid  trout  fisherman  and  think  it  would  be  great  if 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  would  start  to  stock  it. 

The  water  where  J fish  is  almost  always  cold.  The  water 
can  be  fast  and  ankle-deep,  and  it  can  be  fast  and  chest- 
deep.  The  water  can  also  be  deep  and  slow.  It  seems 
there  would  be  plenty  of  oxygen.  There  is  also  plenty  of 
food  like  minnows  and  crayfish,  and  there  are  a lot  of  tly 
hatches.  There  is  good  habitat  like  tree  roots,  weeds, 
rocks  and  logs.  There  is  a lot  of  shade  and  many  places 
for  trout  to  go  when  the  water  becomes  lower. — Matt 
Kr eider  (age  12). 

I conducted  a survey  of  the  Jacks  Creek  fishery 
downstream  of  the  trout-stocked  Meadow  Creek  at 
Paintersville  several  years  ago.  The  stream  section  from 
Maitland  downstream  to  the  Juniata  River  contained  a 
respectable  reproducing  brown  trout  fishery,  but,  as  you 
noted,  this  is  the  stream  section  beginning  at 
Paintersville  that  is  under  the  advisory  for  eating  only 
one  fish  meal  per  month  because  of  contamination. 

The  addition  of  a stream  section  to  the  stocked  trout 
program  has  certain  minimum  requirements.  First,  the 
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landowners  along  a minimum  2.0  contiguous  miles  of 
Jacks  Creek  would  have  to  agree  to  grant  the  general 
public  access  to  the  stream  on  their  properties  before 
the  Commission  could  consider  stocking  trout. 

Second,  the  upstream  part  of  the  proposed  trout- 
stocked  section  would  have  to  be  a minimum  of  13  feet 
wide.  So  the  minimum  2 miles  open  to  the  angling 
public  couldn’t  be  too  far  up  Jacks  Creek  or  we  wouldn’t 
make  the  13-foot  minimum  width.  There  also  needs  to 
be  nearby  road  access  both  for  stocking  and  angler 
access,  and  safe,  legal  parking  along  the  stocked  stream 
section.  After  we  have  these  conditions  met,  I would 
conduct  a biological  survey  of  that  section  to  determine 
the  suitability  for  stocked  trout. 

I know  it  sounds  like  a lot  of  work,  but  these  mini- 
mum requirements  ensure  that  we  get  the  best  use  of 
stocked  trout  for  the  angling  public  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania. 

A good  starting  point  for  you  might  be  to  check  with 
a local  sportsmen’s  club  to  gather  additional  angler 
support  for  stocking  a portion  of  Jacks  Creek,  and  then 
decide  whether  to  approach  the  private  landowners  on 
allowing  public  access  and  a trout  stocking  program  in  a 
minimum  2.0-mile  section  of  Jacks  Creek. — Larry 
Jackson,  Area  7 Fisheries  Manager. 

Catfish  identification 

Last  June  there  was  a fishing  tournament  in  Marietta, 
on  the  Susquehanna  River.  I had  caught  the  biggest  mud 
catfish  I have  ever  seen,  between  Chickies  Creek  and 
Shocks  railroad  bridge.  It  measured  30  inches  long  and 
weighed  14  pounds,  1 1 ounces.  I took  pictures  of  it  and 
hope  they  turn  out.  When  I was  a kid,  we  caught  many  of 
these,  but  they  were  only  10  or  so  inches.  Is  this  a fluke  or 
do  they  get  bigger? — Doug  Brown,  submitted  via  email. 

Having  cut  my  catfish  angling  teeth  on  the  lower 
Susquehanna,  the  term  “mud  cat,”  the  local  name  for 
yellow  bullheads,  gave  me  a pleasant  flashback.  What 
you  caught,  however,  was  no  mud  cat  on  steroids;  it  was 
a flathead  catfish.  We  do  not  know  the  source  of  these 
fish,  but  they  have  been  reported  and  confirmed  to  be 
present  in  the  lower  Susquehanna  for  the  past  two 
fishing  seasons.  This  fish  is  an  exotic  species  that 
should  never  have  been  introduced  to  the  river,  and,  as  a 
result,  we  have  requested  that  anglers  not  return  these 
fish  to  the  river  or  restock  them  elsewhere  (ponds,  lakes, 
rivers,  streams).  Of  course,  you  should  return  them  to 
the  river  if  you  happen  to  be  exceeding  the  catfish  creel 
limit. 

Fortunately,  flatheads  are  reported  to  be  very  tasty 
once  the  dark  meat  along  the  lateral  line  is  removed.  At 
30  inches  and  nearly  15  pounds,  this  is  the  largest 
flathead  reported  to  me  from  the  Susquehanna  so  far, 
and  I have  had  reports  from  the  base  of  Holtwood  Dam 
upstream  to  the  base  of  the  Fabridam  at  Sunbury.  The 
base  of  Safe  Harbor  Dam  and  the  warmwater  discharge- 
Brunner  Island-York  Haven  Dam  areas  have  been  the 
hotspots  so  far. — Michael  Katifmann,  Area  6 Fisheries 
Manager. 
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Backtalk 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  invites  you  to  write 
letters  to  the  editor  if  you  have  an  idea  on  Pennsylvania 
Angler  & Boater  content;  a question  or  concern  about  the 
Commission;  something  to  say  about  fish  and  fishing,  or 
boats  and  boating;  or  a helpful  idea  for  anglers  or  boaters. 
Please  hold  letters  to  200  words.  Letters  must  be  signed 
with  the  writer’s  name  and  address.  Letters  to  the  Com- 
mission become  the  property  of  the  Commission,  and 
they  are  edited  for  clarity  and  space  considerations. 
Address  correspondence  to:  The  Editor,  Pennsylvania 
Angler  & Boater,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106- 
7000;  or  contact  the  Commission  through  its  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us. 


Boater’s  Checklist  for 
I Safe  and  Secure  Waterways 

i j Keep  your  distance  from  all  military,  cruise-line 
I j and  commercial  shipping.  Do  not  approach  within 
I 100  yards,  and  slow  to  minimum  speed  within  500 
I yards  of  any  U.S.  Naval  vessel,  including  any  U.S. 
ji  military  or  military  supply  vessel.  Violators  of  the 
I Naval  Vessel  Protection  Zone  face  up  to  6 years  in  prison 

!'  and  a $250,000  fine,  not  to  mention  a quick  and  severe 
response.  Approaching  certain  other  commercial  vessels 
may  result  in  an  immediate  boarding. 

V*  Observe  and  avoid  aU  security  zones.  Avoid  com- 
i;‘,  mercial  port  operations  areas,  especially  those  that  involve 
f military,  cruise-line  or  petroleum  facilities.  Observe  and 
avoid  other  restricted  areas.  Violators  will  be  perceived  as 

I a threat,  and  will  face  a quick,  determined  and  severe 

I 

y response. 

V Do  not  stop  or  anchor  beneath  bridges  or  in  the 
channel.  If  you  do,  expect  to  be  boarded  by  law  enforce- 
!>■  ment  officials. 

'4 

Keep  a sharp  eye  out  for  anything  that  looks 
peculiar  or  out  of  the  ordinary.  Report  all  activities  that 
seem  suspicious  to  the  local  authorities,  the  Coast  Guard, 
or  the  port  or  marina  security.  Do  not  approach  or 
I challenge  those  acting  in  a suspicious  manner. 

Always  secure  and  lock  your  boat  when  you  are  not 

; on  board. 

N 

I ^ Never  leave  your  boat  accessible  to  others.  Always 
I take  the  keys  to  the  boat  with  you. 


This  information  was  provided  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and 
the  National  Association  of  State  Boating  Law  Administra- 
tors. 
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Nymph  Drifting 
Techniques  for 


Fall 


by  Vic  Attardo 

Like  most  streams  in  the  fall  of  2002,  East  Licking  Creek 
in  Mifflin  County  was  running  painfully  low.  The  waters 
were  so  thin,  I just  didn’t  feel  like  fishing.  But  then,  we 
got  some  reprieve  rain,  and  the  level  came  back  to  snuff. 

StUl,  East  Eicking  Creek  wasn’t  flowing  like  an  April 
spring,  and  not  long  after  a multiple-day  storm,  the  water 
was  clear.  Add  to  the  equation  the  fact  that  after  the  late- 
September  rains  the  water  was  fairly  cool.  I got  a 56- 
degree  reading  on  the  first  of  three  successive  afternoons 
I fished. 

If  you’re  unfamiliar  with  East  Eicking  Creek  outside  of 
Tuscarora  State  Eorest,  it’s  a freestoner,  about  40  feet  wide 


Trout 


with  a low  gradient.  E.E.’s  riffles  are  brief  and  mild  and 
its  pools  are  short  and  not  very  deep.  Trout  cover  is 
sparse,  so  fish  often  hug  the  banks  or  find  protection 
beneath  a fallen  tree.  There  are  hundreds  of  freestone 
streams  just  like  it  throughout  the  Keystone  State. 

Though  I have  seen  good  caddis  activity  on  this  stream 
in  the  spring  and  fall,  nothing  was  showing  while  I was 
there.  And  forget  anything  in  the  Ephemeroptera  order. 
To  get  trout  with  a fly  rod  1 was  going  to  have  to  fish 
nymphs  or  streamers.  Because  of  the  water  temperature, 
I thought  it  would  be  best  to  nymph  and  work  fairly 
slowly. 
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“Long-line  nymphing” 

There  are  several  nymphing  techniques  that  relate  to  a 
slow  drift,  but  the  construction  of  East  Licking  Creek 
would  not  allow  me  to  practice  some  of  the  most  com- 
mon. Instead,  I would  use  a technique  I call  “long-line 
nymphing.” 

Getting  in  the  creek  at  the  top  of  a riffle,  I eyed  a short 
run  below.  Deeper  water  was  on  the  left  side  of  the 
channel  facing  downstream.  I could  see  a pocket  of  black 
water  against  an  indentation  in  the  eroded  bank.  The 
dark  water  spanned  about  10  yards  of  real  estate.  If  a 
trout  were  anywhere  in  this  run,  that’s  where  it  would  be. 

Not  wanting  to  be  detected,  I kept  tight  to  the  right 
bank,  which  was  thick  with  brush  and  high  trees.  I’m  a 
right-hand  caster,  and  the  back  brush  and  location  of  the 
pocket  was  going  to  give  me  trouble  making  a long  cast. 
Keeping  the  rod  parallel  to  the  water,  I made  several  false 
casts  across  my  body  and  completed  a backhand  cast. 

To  perform  a backhand  cast,  I neglect  one  of  the  rules 


back-hand  cast.  This  time  I threw  a few  more  teet  ot  line, 
and  through  the  drift  the  fly  was  staying  tight  to  the  bank. 
All  of  the  time  I kept  a straight  line  with  little  slack,  e.\cept 
beneath  the  rod  tip.  As  the  fly  moved  along,  1 twitched 
the  line  ever  so  slightly.  The  fly  moved  no  more  than  an 
inch  or  two  with  each  tug.  I didn’t  retrieve  any  line 
through  the  drift.  1 just  let  it  go  downstream  with  the 
current. 

The  strike  came  from  what  seemed  like  the  darkest, 
slowest  and  deepest  part  of  this  little  pocket.  It  pro\  ed  to 
be  a 14-inch  brown  trout. 

For  a good  half-mile  along  East  Licking  Creek,  I picked 
up  brownies  using  this  long-line  nymphing.  Sometimes  1 
had  to  switch  my  casting  position  to  different  sides  ot  the 
stream  because  the  deeper  water  was  on  the  other  side. 
WTien  the  pockets  were  mercifully  on  my  right  side,  I 
backed  up  against  the  left  bank,  hugged  it  very  tightly,  and 
made  a low-trajectory  parallel  cast  across  my  body,  but 
without  a backhand  snap.  Sometimes  I had  to  hold  my 


Figure  1 


Flow 


Casting  upstream,  I keep  the  rod  low  and  let  the  fly  dead-drift  and  I gather  in  line  to  prevent  slack.  But  as  the  fly  gets  closer,  I 
raise  the  rod  with  the  traditional  high-sticking  approach.  As  the  fly  moves  below  me,  I lower  the  rod,  sometimes  feeding  out  slack 
to  get  a longer  drift. 


of  fly  casting.  When  the  line  is  straightening  out  at  the 
end  of  the  forward  cast,  I snap  my  wrist  hard.  For  me  it’s 
the  only  way  to  get  the  fly  to  straighten  out.  When  roll 
casts  and  other  assorted  contortions  won’t  do,  a low 
backhand  cast  is  often  the  way  to  go,  particularly  with 
long-line  drifting. 

I was  using  a size  12  weighted  nymph,  and  the  fly 
plopped  gently  into  the  creek  before  the  dark  pocket.  I 
swiveled  to  face  the  hole  and  follow  the  line  through  the 
drift  with  the  rod  tip.  On  this  diagonal  trajectory  I had 
some  35  feet  of  fly  line  and  leader  in  the  water. 

The  first  cast  brought  the  fly  out  of  the  drift  too  early. 

It  went  into  the  top  of  the  pocket  but  slid  out  the  side.  To 
remedy  this  problem,  I could  have  fed  out  line,  but  I 
didn’t  like  the  idea  of  leaving  loose  surface  line  in  clear 
water.  The  second  cast  got  me  through  the  top  one-third 
of  the  pocket,  but  with  no  response.  I edged  down  one  or 
two  steps  along  my  side  of  the  bank  and  made  another 


arm  out  very  straight  to  get  the  full  extension  I needed. 

It’s  not  ballet  fly  casting,  but  you  have  to  play  those  games 
on  brushy  medium-width  freestoners. 

Soon  after  dealing  with  East  Licking  Creek,  I went  to 
the  upper  Delaware  River.  By  now,  conditions  were 
nearly  the  opposite  of  what  most  mid-state  streams  had 
been  just  a week  or  two  before.  Substantial  releases  were 
coming  from  the  dams  and  the  water  was  cool  and  clear. 

High-sticking  drift 

As  you  know,  the  Delaware  is  big  water,  and  when  it's 
running  full  and  cool  I like  to  work  close  to  my  position. 
If  I were  to  boom  casts  across  fast  water,  the  n)'mph 
would  move  fairly  quickly  through  the  currents.  Yes,  I’d 
get  bit,  but  with  the  fall  chill  I do  better  to  slow  it  down. 
This  is  a great  time  and  place  to  use  the  popular  high- 
sticking  drift. 

So  many  anglers  have  called  this  technique  high- 
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sticking  that  I’d  be  shot  if  I tried  to  change  the  name.  But 
many  anglers — maybe  not  you — practice  it  as  if  they’re  as 
rigid  as  stone  instead  of  using  a more  fluid  routine. 

Getting  close  to  your  target  is  part  of  the  high-sticking 
technique.  Using  rough  water  to  mask  your  approach, 
both  visually  and  acoustically,  is  also  important.  This 
technique  is  best  around  noisy  water.  You  should  also 
relax  your  casting.  The  closer  you  are  to  a suspected  fish, 
the  more  likely  a roll  cast  is  better  than  a typical  forward 
cast,  lust  flipping  the  line  upstream  at  the  end  of  a drift  is 
an  easy  way  to  reduce  your  motions. 

After  the  cast,  hold  the  rod  at  a high  angle  so  that  the 
line  falls  tightly  from  the  tip  to  the  water.  I don’t  like  to 
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see  slack  line  on  the  water  when  high-sticking.  Also, 
instead  of  keeping  your  upper  body  rigid,  pivot  with  the 
drifting  line.  I try  not  to  pick  up  my  feet — just  twist  at 
the  waist. 

I like  to  get  as  long  a drift  with  a straight  line  as  I can.  I 
also  never  pick  up  the  line  and  recast  until  the  line  and  fly 
are  well  out  of  the  target  area.  This  means  I’ll  often  drop 
the  rod  tip — thus  ending  the  high-sticking  approach — if  I 
think  a pick-up  and  recast  is  going  to  occur  in  a trout’s 
territory. 

I often  use  a dual  technique  that  incorporates  high- 
sticking  in  the  middle  of  the  drift,  but  employs  a conven- 
tional upstream  and  downstream  drift  at  the  beginning 
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Getting  close  to  your  target  is  part  of  the  high-sticking 
technique.  Using  rough  water  to  mask  your  approach,  both 
visually  and  acoustically,  is  also  important. 


photos- Vic  Attardo 


and  end  of  the  cast.  I think  of  it  as  “customized  high- 
sticking.” 

Casting  upstream,  I keep  the  rod  low  and  let  the  fly 
dead-drift  and  I gather  in  line  to  prevent  slack.  But  as  the 
fly  gets  closer,  I raise  the  rod  with  the  traditional  high- 
sticking  approach.  As  the  fly  moves  below  me,  I lower  the 
rod,  sometimes  feeding  out  slack  to  get  a longer  drift. 

High-sticking  can  be  practiced  through  a variety  of 
water  types.  It  works  well  in  riffles.  It’s  dynamite  at  the 
base  of  riffles,  just  where  the  run  really  begins. 

Of  course,  it’s  perfect  in  a good,  strong  run,  and  high- 
sticking  lets  you  thoroughly  work  the  edge  of  a dropoff  or 
seam.  I also  advocate  the  use  of  9-foot,  6-inch  rods  for 


high-sticking,  but  you  generally  have  to  get  these  rods 
custom-built  (see  Figure  1 on  page  9). 

When  high-sticking  be  sure  to  cover  the  water  from  the 
inside  out.  Make  initial  casts  close  to  you,  and  then  test 
the  limits  of  your  rod  length  by  stretching  the  line  as  far  as 
you  can  maintain  the  technique.  Not  all  high-sticking  has 
to  be  done  like  a matador  having  a close  encounter  with  a 
bull.  Work  your  fly  at  least  three  or  four  rod  lengths  away, 
and  then  come  back  in  tight  to  nab  the  fish  you  might 
have  spooked  when  planting  your  feet.  And  as  for  feet,  1 
often  back  out  of  the  water  entirely,  then  re-enter  where  I 
want  to  cast,  instead  of  making  a wading  beeline  in 
potential  holding  water.O 
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by  Mike  Bleech 


Frost  had  come  unusually  early  to  Crawford  County  in 
late  August.  Leaves  were  still  crunchy  when  we  slid  the 
small  boat  onto  Clear  Lake  at  about  8 a.m.  Such  a severe 
cold  front  with  accompanying  clear  sky  typically  spells 
terrible  fishing.  But  we  were  after  the  terrible  fish,  the 
northern  pike,  Esox  Indus,  and  as  we  happily  learned,  this 
was  the  perfect  day  for  pike  fishing.  By  lunch  time  we  had 
caught  and  released  at  least  50  pike,  most  hooked  on 
surface  lures.  Since  that  morning  about  a quarter-century 
ago,  it  has  been  my  habit  to  find  my  way  to  good  pike 
water  when  the  first  frost  of  autumn  arrives. 

Pennsylvania  is  near  the  southern  edge  of  the  northern 
pike  range.  Most  of  our  waters,  even  the  best  pike  waters, 
become  warm  for  pike  during  summer.  In  deeper  lakes, 
such  as  the  Allegheny  Reservoir,  pike  retreat  to  deeper, 
cooler  water.  In  creeks  they  might  find  some  relief  near 
the  mouths  of  cooler 
tributaries  or  near 
underwater  springs.  If 
they  can’t  find  refuge 
from  warm  water,  they 
may  become  lethargic. 

The  first  frost  of  fall, 
often  occurring  during 
very  late  summer  in  the 
northern  counties, 
signals  the  annual 
turning  of  the  weather. 

It  appears  to  invigorate 
pike.  The  first  frost 
might  be  more  of  an 
easy  sign  for  anglers  to  recognize  that  it’s  a trigger  for 
pike.  Good  pike  fishing  might  actually  begin  before  the 
first  frost  if  adequate  cool  weather  starts  lowering  the 
water  temperature.  Perhaps  the  first  frost  just  brings  pike 
toward  the  surface,  where  catching  them  is  easier,  and 
where  it  is  certainly  the  most  exciting  place  to  catch  pike. 

Catch  them  looking  up 

Primarily  because  it  is  such  an  exciting  way  to  catch 
pike,  start  fishing  with  surface  lures.  Unlike  most  game 
fish,  which  just  inhale  lures  from  the  surface,  pike  often 
make  explosive  strikes.  I have  seen  them  jump  and  take 
the  lure  on  the  way  down.  Pike  that  are  hooked  on 
surface  lures  often  fight  at  the  surface.  They  might  jump 
repeatedly.  Water  close  to  the  surface  is  most  affected  by 
weather,  so  it  is  probably  a little  cooler  than  deeper  water, 
especially  in  the  morning.  This  might  draw  pike  to  the 
surface.  If  you  study  the  head  of  a pike,  you  will  notice 


that  it  is  built  to  look  upward.  Surface  lures  are  naturals 
for  these  violent  predators. 

Pike  probably  are  less  selective  feeders  than  most  game 
fish.  They  are  opportunists.  They  will  eat  just  about  any 
meat  they  can  swallow,  including  fish,  frogs  or  mice. 

They  might  also  be  taunted  into  striking  by  just  the  right 
lure,  just  the  right  color  and  just  the  right  retrieve.  ITope 
for  aggressive  pike,  but  be  ready  to  taunt  them. 

When  pike  are  aggressive,  the  most  important  thing 
you  can  do  is  attract  their  attention.  If  they  are  close  to 
the  surface  they  will  see  anything  nearby  on  the  surface. 
Underwater  lures  might  be  camouflaged  by  the  sur- 
roundings, but  surface  lures  silhouette  against  the  sky. 
Noise  can  be  important,  too.  Pike  can  often  be  observed 
by  their  wakes,  attacking  lures  that  were  well  out  of  their 
range  of  vision. 

In  weedy  lakes, 
topwater  spoons  and 
buzzbaits  with  single 
weedless  hooks  are 
excellent  lure  choices. 
Lures  that  combine  a 
spoon  body  with  a 
buzz-spinner  blade  are 
my  favorites.  Add  a 
plastic  skirt  or  a piece 
of  pork  to  any  of  these 
offerings.  Use  combi- 
nations of  colors.  A 
black  lure  with  a red  or 
yellow  trailer  silhou- 
ettes against  the  sky  very  well. 

Where  weeds  are  absent,  and  especially  when  the 
water’s  surface  is  flat,  twitching  stick  baits  at  the  surface  is 
often  productive.  This  gives  the  appearance  of  an  injured 
minnow,  which  is  hard  for  a hungry  pike  to  resist.  Twitch 
the  lure  by  bringing  the  rod  tip  forward  a few  feet,  just 
enough  to  make  the  lure  dive  under  the  surface,  and  then 
let  it  float  back  to  the  surface.  Vary  the  length  and  speed 
of  twitches  and  the  length  of  pauses.  Sometimes  pike  will 
strike  lures  that  have  floated  motionlessly  for  10  seconds 
or  longer.  A slight  wiggle  of  a floating  lure  might  provoke 
a pike  into  striking. 

I once  learned  a valuable  lesson  about  pike  fishing 
while  eating  a sandwich.  Fishing  had  been  slow  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  I stopped  during  the  middle  of  a 
retrieve,  using  a floating-diving  stickbait,  to  eat  a sand- 
wich. I ate  several  bites  while  my  lure  floated.  With  the 
rod  tucked  under  my  arm,  my  movements  probably 
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Start  fishing  with  surface  lures.  Pike 
often  make  explosive  strikes.  I have 
seen  them  jump  and  take  the  lure  on 
the  way  down.  Pike  that  are  hooked  on 
surface  lures  often  fight  at  the  surface^ 
They  might  jump  repeatedly.. 
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This  little  manmade  lake,  almost  on  the  New  York  border, 
is  loaded  with  pike.  Most  are  small,  but  when  the  pike  are 
active,  fishing  can  be  fast.  Matched  with  light  tackle,  2- 
toot  pike  are  plenty  of  fun,  and  we  had  plenty  of  fun. 

It  took  us  a while  to  find  the  pike.  We  could  not  catch 
them  on  surface  lures.  But  when  we  tried  live  minnows 
fished  under  bobbers,  we  caught  them  almost  as  fast  as 
we  got  our  baits  into  the  water,  and  we  caught  them 
everywhere  we  fished.  Timing  might  have  been  a factor. 
Once  we  started  catching  pike  on  minnows,  we  did  not 
switch  back  to  surface  lures. 

Live  fish  are  probably  the  most  consistently  productive 
pike  baits.  They  might  not  be  the  best  choice  for  taunting 
tentative  pike,  but  when  pike  are  feeding,  fish  are  usually, 
if  not  always,  good  bait.  Shiners,  suckers,  chubs  or 
stonerollers  will  all  do.  Pike  are  not  fussy.  The  only 
advantage  one  bait  might  have  over  another  is  vigor.  You 
want  lively  bait.  Bait  should  be  about  6 inches  long. 

Pike  are  usually  near  the  surface  after  the  first  frost,  so 
there  is  no  need  to  get  fancy.  Just  fish  the  bait  about  4 feet 
under  a bobber.  Active  pike  won’t  hesitate  to  rise  several 
feet  to  take  the  bait.  If  you  use  a slip  bobber  you  might 
experiment  with  depth,  since  it  is  so  easy,  but  it  probably 
will  not  be  necessary. 

Pike  tend  to  be  cover-oriented.  On  weedy  lakes,  fish 
along  the  deep  edge  of  weed  lines.  Along  steep  banks,  fish 
around  fallen  trees.  Wherever  it  is  available,  and  it  usually 
is  available  in  good  pike  water,  pike  prefer  plant  cover, 
either  weeds,  fallen  treetops,  stumps  or  logs. 

Trolling  live  minnows  is  very  effective  along  weed  lines. 
Use  about  an  ounce  of  weight  to  keep  the  bait  down. 
Larger  bobbers  are  necessary  to  float  these  heavy  weights. 
Troll  very  slowly,  pausing  frequently.  Use  either  an 
electric  motor,  oars  or  paddles.  Hook  minnows  through 
the  lips  so  they  move  through  the  water  in  a natural 
manner  and  so  the  movement  doesn’t  kill  the  bait  (see 
Figure  1 ). 

Still-fish  in  lakes  where  good  cover  is  scarce.  The  best 


Live  minnows 

My  first-frost  pike  fishing  trip  last  fall  took  me  and  my 
pal  Charlie  Brant  to  Eaton  Reservoir,  in  Erie  County. 


Figure  I.  Lip-hook  minnows  that  will  be  trolled  or  moved 
frequently.  Hook  minnows  near  the  dorsal  fin  or  tail  for  still 
fishing.  Use  a slender  bobber  that  slips  easily  through  the 
water. 


If  you  have  a cat  or  a dog,  think  about  the  ways  you  might 
have  teased  them  with  toys.  Pike  react  in  much  the  same  ways. 
They  can  be  goaded  into  striking. 


Figure  1. 


wiggled  the  lure  a bit  while  1 ate.  Suddenly  the  water 
erupted  around  my  lure  and  a pike  nearly  pulled  my  rod 
away.  After  stuffing  the  remainder  of  my  sandwich  into 
my  mouth,  I grabbed  the  rod  and  landed  a nice  pike. 

Repeating  that  do- little  retrieve  resulted  in  several 
more  pike.  1 won’t  claim  that  retrieve  has  been  produc- 
tive very  often,  but  on  that  particular  day  it  worked. 

Be  creative.  If  you  have  a cat  or  a dog,  think  about  the 
way  these  predators  play.  Think  about  the  ways  you 
might  have  teased  them  with  toys.  Pike  react  in  much  the 
same  ways.  They  can  be  goaded  into  striking. 
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cover  will  be  in  water  that  is  deep 
enough  so  that  the  bottom  is  not 
visible.  These  spots  vary,  of  course, 
by  water  clarity.  It  might  be  4 feet 
deep  in  colored  water  or  10  feet  deep, 
at  least,  in  very  clear  water.  Hook  the 
bait  either  near  the  dorsal  fm  or  near 
the  tail.  Be  patient.  If  you  are  fishing 
near  the  only  good  cover  in  the  area, 
you  can  be  reasonably  certain  that 
pike  are  nearby.  A pike  might  stare  at 
a bait  for  a long  time  before  taking  it. 

If  you  use  two  rods  or  fish  with  a 
friend,  keep  one  bait  right  under  your 
boat.  Pike  don’t  show  much  fear  of 
boats.  They  might  actually  use  the 
boat  as  cover.  This  behavior  suggests 
a good  tactic  when  using  artificial 
lures.  Pike  often  follow  lures  to  the 
boat,  but  don’t  strike.  The  bait  under 
the  boat  will  catch  a few  of  these 
followers. 

Pike  might  be  the  most  under- 
appreciated  game  fish  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. They  aren’t  common  in  many  of 
our  lakes,  rivers  and  creeks,  and  most 
are  caught  by  accident.  Pick  the  right 
time  and  place,  though,  and  you  can 
enjoy  excellent  pike  fishing.  Q 


1.  Presque  Isle  Bay,  Erie  County 

2.  Eaton  Reservoir,  Erie  County 

3.  French  Creek,  Erie  and  Crawford  counties 

4.  Clear  Lake,  Crawford  County 

5.  Cussewago  Creek,  Crawford  County 

6.  Conewango  Creek,  Warren  County 

7.  Allegheny  Reservoir,  Warren  and  McKean  counties 

8.  Allegheny  River,  McKean,  Warren  and  Forest  counties 

9.  Glendale  Lake,  Cambria  County 

10.  Lake  Marburg,  York  County 


Selected  Pennsylvania  Pike  Waters 


I 

I 
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by  Clyde  N.  Warner  Jr. 

Assistant  Supervisor,  Southeast  Region 


Littering  is  one  thing  that  can  close  your  favorite  fishing 
hole.  Every  year,  we  lose  sections  of  waterways  to  this 
ever-increasing  problem.  That  is  why  waterways  conser- 
vation officers  and  their  deputies  are  so  tough  with 
littering  cases.  Conservation  officers  prosecuted  113 
littering  cases  statewide  in  2002. 

Littering  and  other  property  violations,  such  as  parking 
on  people’s  lawns,  blocking  gates  or  other  access  points, 
and  damaging  fences,  are  just  a few  reasons  people  close 
their  land  to  public  access  every  year.  Officers  prosecuted 
275  cases  under  the  Misuse  of  Property  section  last  year. 

In  Pennsylvania,  we  have  an  abundance  of  great  trout 
waters,  most  of  which  are  located  on  private  property. 

The  generosity  of  the  property  owners  allows  us  to  stock 
and  be  able  to  fish  these  waterways.  Waterways  conserva- 
tion officers  spend  many  hours  every  year  trying  to  keep 
lands  open  to  public  fishing,  so  please  be  courteous  and 
respect  property  owners. 

We  conducted  several  programs  throughout  the 
county.  One  new  program  is  the  Schuylkill  County 
Women  in  the  Outdoors  Day,  held  at  Friedensburg  Fish 
and  Game.  Participation  has  been  tremendous  and  the 
women  in  attendance  have  a great  time. 


With  the  end  of  summer,  we  find  the  boating  season 
winding  down.  Cooler  temperatures  mean  it  is  again  time 
to  stock  trout.  The  kittle  Schuylkill  River  Delayed-Harvest 
area  and  Tuscarora  Fake  received  fresh  loads  of  trout. 

With  a lot  of  sportsmen  switching  gears  to  hunting  season, 
the  pressure  is  light.  Those  who  fish  at  this  time  can  find 
some  of  the  best  action  of  the  year.  If  you  have  not  tried 
it,  give  fall  trout  fishing  a try. 

I investigated  several  complaints  regarding  disturbances 
of  waterways  and  pollution  of  waters.  On  most  of  these 
calls,  everything  turns  out  all  right,  but  occasionally  we 
find  a site  where  a violation  has  occurred.  When  that 
happens,  the  officer  takes  the  appropriate  enforcement 
action.  At  one  such  site,  the  violation  was  remedied  with  a 
settlement  agreement.  The  fine  can  range  from  $250  to 
$5,000  per  violation.  In  addition,  extra  fines  can  be 
accrued  if  a fish  kill  caused  by  the  pollution  or  disturbance 
occurs. 

As  you  can  see,  we  remain  busy  during  the  entire  year. 
Sometimes  too  many  tasks  come  up  at  one  time,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  deputy  waterways  conservation  officers,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  accomplish  all  that  we  do.  I have 
worked  with  some  of  the  best  deputy  officers  in  the 
Commission  over  the  years  in  both  districts  where  I 
served.  Whether  it  is  helping  with  patrols,  maintaining 
patrol  boats,  helping  with  programs  or  whatever  else 
comes  up,  this  group  is  very  dedicated,  and  the  anglers 
and  boaters  of  PA  are  very  lucky  to  have  them.  Thank 
you,  cieputies,  for  all  you  do — it  is  very  much  appreciated.^ 


In  2002,  conservation  officers  statewide 
prosecuted  1 13  littering  cases  and  275 
cases  under  the  Misuse  of  Property  section. 


The  event  is  set  up  with  several  stations  that  the 
women  visit  during  the  day.  Participants  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  canoe,  fish,  shoot  firearms  and  use  archery 
equipment,  just  to  name  only  a few  of  the  activities.  An 
80-year-old  woman  tried  canoeing  for  the  first  time 
during  this  program.  In  addition,  during  lunch,  partici- 
pants are  given  the  chance  to  try  panfish  fillets  and  deer 
meat.  This  event  seems  to  get  bigger  and  better  every 
year. 
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Dave  Wolf 


The  Splendor  of  Fall  Fishing 


Although  I like  all  four  seasons  the  Keystone  State  offers, 
fall  may  be  my  favorite.  The  heat  of  the  summer  is 
forgotten  as  I slip  into  a fleece  pullover,  get  into  the  long 
underwear  I haven’t  worn  for  months,  and  immerse 
myself  into  the  cooling  waters. 

The  fish  have  had  another  few  months  to  grow,  and 
their  coloring  has  intensified.  The  hardwood’s  leaves  are 
appropriately  painted — dressed  for  dying — in  the  finest 
colors  nature  offers. 

You  can  feel  the  stream’s  eager  movement  as  some  of 
the  trout  prepare  for  spawning.  They  seem  a little 
preoccupied,  but  water  temperatures  remain  warm 
enough  for  them  to  feed  in  earnest.  Perhaps  the  remain- 
ing stock  of  fish  sense  the  journey  ahead  of  them.  The 
trout  on  many  streams  seem  to  be  forgotten  by  many 
anglers,  and  it  has  been  my  experience  that  they  rise  more 
frequently  and  seem  to  be  less  picky  in  what  they  eat. 

With  a lot  less  effort  and  travel  I can  find  streams  with 
fewer  anglers.  If  you  wait,  watch  and  listen,  you  can  feel 
the  subtle  changes.  You  can  detect  the  slight  movement 
of  trout  that  seem  to  begin  to  consider  their  upstream  or 
tributary  spawning  grounds.  The  trout  brought  to  hand 
seem  to  fight  harder  and  are  often  rounder  and  longer. 
They  become  opportunistic,  and  readily  take  those 
hoppers,  ants,  beetles,  streamers  and  caddises.  Late- 
afternoon  mayfly  hatches  and  spinnerfalls  create  some 
exciting  fishing. 

My  logbook  shows  that  I’ve  taken  larger  fish  in  the  fall 
than  at  any  other  time.  They  feed  as  if  they  were  as 
refreshed  as  someone  who  has  taken  a chilled  shower. 

The  river’s  bass  often  move  to  the  shallows,  where  they 
can  find  warm  waters,  and  more  often  than  not,  the  fish 
are  larger  than  the  norm.  My  September  days  there  have 
been  rewarded  with  large  fish  willing  to  take  my  popping 
bugs  in  water  that  barely  covers  the  smallmouth’s  back. 
These  are  good  fish — heavy  fish — on  a river  filled  with 
more  goose  hunting  boats  than  anglers. 

Fall’s  splendor  is  awesome  even  without  a rod  in 
hand — there’s  the  smell  of  dying  leaves  and  the  relief  of 
the  cooling  breeze  chasing  the  last  of  summer.  But  fish 


hefty  and  strong  and  a rod  bent  to  the  flowing  currents 
are  the  icing  on  the  cake.  So  are  the  chilling  waters,  the 
nervous  fish,  the  frequent  boils  on  the  water’s  surface, 
and  the  long  cast  toward  winter.  When  merged  with  an 
angling  mind,  fall  represents  another  season  of  learn- 
ing— of  appreciation. 

The  settings  in  which  I fish  are  always  important,  and 
the  awe  of  my  surroundings  peaks,  no  matter  where  I 
fish.  The  splashes  of  color  are  often  too  overwhelming 
for  me  to  pay  close  enough  attention  to  my  offerings. 
Sometimes  I’ve  forgotten  that  I’ve  come  to  fish.  At  times, 
my  surroundings  have  enveloped  me  so  much  so  that  I’ve 
laid  down  the  rod  and  simply  took  it  all  in.  The  small 
window  of  fall  closes  too  quickly,  and  before  I’ve  gotten 
my  fill,  the  brisk,  cold  winds  of  winter  sweep  across  the 
land. 

Last  winter  seemed  painfully  long,  and  the  spring  was 
rain-filled  and  chilled  with  the  tail  of  the  winter  still 
lashing.  Although  fall  often  brings  forth  thoughts  of  the 
coming  biting  cold  and  winter  storms,  I try  my  best  to  live 
in  the  moment. 

On  some  days,  the  thermal  currents  of  wind  bring  the 
resemblance  of  the  summer  gone,  and  on  others,  the 
winter  ahead.  I dress  in  layers,  prepared  for  either  one. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  moment  that  captivates  me.  Perhaps  it’s 
those  fish  that  seem  eager  to  chase  my  offerings.  Maybe 
it’s  the  solitude,  the  backing  into  winter,  embracing  fully 
the  chilled  mornings  and  the  sun-drenched  days.  Those 
evenings,  when  the  hum  of  the  air  conditioner  is  silenced 
until  the  following  summer,  are  always  something  1 look 
forward  to. 

Although  it  would  seem  that  my  casting  would  be 
rushed,  it  isn’t.  A season  of  practice  is  behind  me,  with 
enough  fish  brought  to  hand  to  satisfy  my  need  to 
capture  another. 

The  casts  seem  smoother  and  more  deliberate,  and  all 
those  windless  days  seem  longer  than  they  had  been  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  All  this  gives  reason  to  embrace 
fall.  C 
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by  Charles  R.  Meek 
photos  by  the  author 


I was  set  for  an  evening  of  fly  fishing, 
confident  that  I had  the  perfect  match 
to  the  sulphur  dun  hatch,  lust  a few 
evenings  before,  that  same  yellowish 
dun  had  begun  appearing,  and  the 
trout  went  crazy  taking  both  my  dun 
and  the  emerger  patterns.  It  was  just 
about  8:30  p.m.  on  this  second  trip, 
and  all  of  a sudden  that  entire  section 
of  the  Little  Juniata  River  came  alive 
with  rising  trout.  As  far  as  I could 
see,  trout  picked  insects  off  the 
surface.  At  least  50,  yes  50,  hungry, 
feeding  trout  grabbed  one,  two,  three 
naturals  off  the  surface  in  one  rise. 

As  I glanced  downward,  I could 
occasionally  see  a nearby  trout  suck 
in  a mayfly  with  upright  wings. 

Those  wings  still  showed  up  in  the 
half  light  before  total  darkness  set  in. 

I was  lucky  that  evening.  I defi- 
nitely had  the  right  pattern.  I began 
casting  the  vernille-bodied  Sulphur 
Dun  with  plenty  of  confidence.  Why 
shouldn’t  1?  lust  two  evenings  before 
I had  landed  1 8 trout  on  that  pattern. 
Why  wouldn’t  that  same  pattern  work 
tonight?  But  things  in  nature  (in- 
cluding the  hatches  and  the  feeding 
habits  of  trout)  never  seem  to  occur 
the  same  way  in  two  evenings  of 
fishing,  and  that  evening  was  just 
another  example  of  this  idea.  I cast 
the  Sulphur  Dun  pattern — and  1 cast 
the  Sulphur  pattern  for  more  than  a 
half-hour,  and  had  not  one  strike. 


What  was  going  on?  Trout  rose  all 
over  that  stretch,  but  I couldn’t  catch 
one  of  them. 

By  then,  you  can  guess  how 
frustrated  I became.  I bent  over  to 
look  at  the  mayflies  on  the  surface. 
Tan-bodied  sulphur  spinners  dotted 
the  surface.  I searched  the  surface  for 
a yellow-bodied  sulphur  dun  and 
found  none.  Trout  sucked  in  those 
sulphur  spinners  for  more  than  an 
hour.  I kept  casting  the  Sulphur  Dun 
pattern  until  I finally  did  manage  to 
land  two  trout  before  the  spinner  fall 
ended  that  evening.  Only  after  the 
spinner  fall  ended  did  sulphur  duns 
appear.  It  was  too  dark  to  change 
flies  and  too  dark  to  follow  a spent- 
winged Sulphur  Spinner  on  the 
surface,  so  I quit  for  the  night. 

By  the  time  1 arrived  home,  it  was 
past  1 1 p.m.,  but  I wanted  to  tie  a 
new  pattern.  I headed  to  my  fly  tying 
room  immediately  and  tied  up  a half- 
dozen  Sulphur  Spinners  with  white 
poly  upright  wings.  Why  upright 
wings?  I said  before  that  some  of  the 
spinners  that  evening  rode  the 
surface  with  their  wings  upright — 
not  the  typical  spent  wings  that  you 
normally  find  on  dead  and  dying 
spinners.  Moreover,  with  those  white 
upright  wings  these  spinner  patterns 
would  be  much  easier  to  detect  on 
the  surface  even  in  the  half  light  of 
late  evening.  I’ve  always  had  diffi- 


culty trying  to  pick  out  those  spent 
winged  patterns  in  the  evening. 

Those  upright  white  wings  would 
help  eliminate  that  problem. 

I couldn’t  wait  to  test  these  new 
upright  spinner  patterns.  I headed 
out  the  very  next  evening.  When  the 
sulphur  hatch  begins  on  a stream  or 
river,  you  can  count  on  its  occurrence 
(and  the  spinner  fall)  almost  every 
evening  for  at  least  a couple  of  weeks. 
That  third  evening  on  the  river  I 
found  almost  equal  numbers  of  duns 
and  spinners  on  the  surface.  Again 
some  of  the  spinners  rode  the  surface 
with  their  wings  upright.  No  matter 
the  circumstance,  the  Upright 
Spinner  caught  trout  and  plenty  of 
them. 

The  Upright  Spinner  looks  a lot 
like  the  spent-winged  Sulphur 
Spinner  with  two  exceptions.  The 
upright  version  has  wings  standing 
upright  and  divided  and  several 
turns  of  hackle  to  copy  the  legs.  With 
its  deer  hair  tail  and  a tan  hackle,  the 
Upright  Spinner  pattern  rides  high 
on  the  surface.  The  white  poly  wings 
make  the  pattern  stand  out  notice- 
ably even  as  dusk  approaches. 

That  evening  was  not  a fluke.  I 
have  had  success  with  the  Upright 
Spinner  on  many  instances,  especially 
those  occasions  when  I hit  a sulphur 
hatch  and  spinner  fall. 

Over  the  more  than  30  years  I’ve 
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fished  sulphur  hatches,  I’ve  come  to 
several  conclusions:  Some  evenings 
the  spinner  fall  is  more  important 
than  the  dun.  On  other  evenings  you 
might  not  even  see  a sulphur  spinner 
on  the  surface.  Whether  you  see 
spinners  or  not,  the  Upright  Spinner 
will  catch  trout.  The  spinner  pattern 
with  its  upright  wings  looks  enough 
like  the  sulphur  dun  so  that  trout 


take  the  pattern  even  when  no 
spinners  appear.  This  c]uality  makes 
the  pattern  so  special. 

Tie  up  a few  of  these  and  take 
them  with  you  on  your  next  sulphur 
hatch.  Make  them  with  bodies  of 
different  colors  to  copy  some  of  the 
other  common  hatches.  Tie  some 
with  yellow,  maroon,  dark-brown 
and  gray  bodies  and  you  have  an 


array  of  patterns  that  will  matcli 
many  of  the  spinner  falls — and  these 
patterns  ha\e  an  added  bonus:  They 
are  easy  to  detect  on  the  surface  e\en 
in  the  fading  light,  when  spinner  falls 
seem  most  often  to  occur.  Q 


Dressing:  Upright  Spinner 
(Sulphur  Spinner  version) 

Hook:  Size  16  light  dry-fly. 
Thread:  Tannish-brown  6/0, 
prewaxed. 

Wings:  White  poly  yarn. 

Body:  Tannish-brown  poly, 
dubbed. 

Hackle:  Cream  tan. 

1.  Tie  in  the  tannish-brown  tying 
thread.  Take  a piece  of  white 
poly  yarn  about  the  diameter  of  a 
wooden  matchstick  and  tie  it  in 
just  behind  the  hook  eye. 

2.  Wind  the  tying  thread  in  front 
of  the  poly  to  make  it  stand  up. 
Then  divide  the  poly  into  a left 
and  right  wing  and  wind  between 
the  two  to  divide  them. 

3.  Wind  the  thread  back  to  the 
hook  bend  and  tie  in  a half-dozen 
tan  deer  hair  fibers  for  the  tail. 
The  deer  hair  should  extend 
beyond  the  bend  about  as  long 
as  the  hook  shank.  Cut  the  deer 
hair  butts. 

4.  Dub  the  poly  onto  the  tying 
thread  and  wind  the  dubbed 
thread  up  to  the  wing. 

5.  Tie  in  a creamish-tan  hackle 
Just  behind  the  wing.  Wind  the 
hackle  behind  the  wing  a few 
times  and  in  front  of  the  wing 
one  or  two  times. 

6.  Tie  off  and  whip  finish. 


i 

j 
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WCO  Brook  Tolbert  checks  an  angler’s  license  on  Little  Conneautee 
Creek,  Erie  County. 


by  Linda  Steiner 

Rookies  aren’t  confined  to  baseball 
teams.  Even  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  8c 
Boat  Commission  Law  Enforcement 
Division  has  its  rookies — officers  at  the 
start  of  their  careers.  What  do  some  of 
the  Commission’s  “new  kids  on  the 
block”  have  to  say  about  how  they  got 
there,  and  what  do  they  think  of  the 
job,  now  that  they  have  waded  fully 
into  their  duties? 

PA  Angler  & Boater  talked  to  four 
rookie  WCOs,  Brook  Tolbert,  Tom 
Edwards,  Joe  Russell  and  Jonathan  Kay. 

All  graduated  in  the  15th  class  of 
Waterways  Conservation  Officers  in 
August  1999,  but  they  did  not  neces- 
sarily get  called  to  the  “plate”  until 
several  years  later. 

Brook  Tolbert  was  assigned  to  the 
Western  Erie  County  district  in 
lanuary  2002.  That’s  a long  throw 
from  Fayetteville,  Franklin  County, 
where  he  grew  up  hunting  and  fishing 
in  nearby  Michaux  State  Forest.  After  the  Marine  Corps 
and  during  his  senior  year  at  Shippensburg  University, 
Iblbert  took  Civil  Service  tests  toward  a job  in  outdoor- 
related  law  enforcement.  A successful  applicant,  he 
became  a Commission  seasonal  officer,  assigned  to  the 
Southcentral  Region. 

His  first  district  assignment  was  Southern  Luzerne/ 
Southern  Columbia  Counties.  His  move  to  Western  Erie 
was  prompted  by  his  love  of  boating  and  the  uniqueness 
of  the  Great-Lake-bordered  district.  Tolbert  says  that  as  a 
boy  he  vacationed  at  the  Virginia  shore  with  his  grand- 
parents, tlounder  fishing,  and  on  the  Potomac  River.  “I’ve 
been  around  boats  all  my  life,”  he  says. 

Tolbert’s  background  is  in  environmental  studies,  and 
he  says  he  was  “always  natural-resource-minded.”  He 
likes  how  his  job  connects  that  with  law  enforcement  and 
educating  the  public.  Although  some  WCOs  have  a 
county  to  themselves,  Erie  County  is  shared  by  three  full- 
time officers.  “That  takes  some  of  the  heat  off,”  says 


Tolbert,  but  with  such  varied  responsibilities — fishing, 
boating,  water  pollution — he  has  plenty  of  turns  at  bat. 

“The  biggest  thing  I’ve  learned  since  becoming  a WCO 
is  that  it’s  a lifestyle,  it’s  not  a job,”  says  Tolbert.  “When 
we  talk  to  people,  we  are  the  face  of  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission.”  Although  the  emphasis  of  the  job  is  law 
enforcement,  Tolbert  finds  himself  involved  in  much 
more.  “It  doesn’t  matter  what’s  going  on — the  public 
comes  to  us  to  ask  about  dredging  in  the  channel,  why  the 
limit  is  such  and  such,  about  Lake  Erie  research,  every- 
thing.” 

WCOs  don’t  work  a 9-to-5,  every-weekend-otf  job.  Far 
from  it.  “I  like  the  odd  schedule,  the  flexibility  of  hours,” 
says  Tolbert.  He  appreciates  the  help  that  anglers  and 
others  give  him  in  stocking  fish,  providing  tips  on  viola- 
tions, and  in  other  areas.  “More  times  than  I expected, 
people  told  me  thank-you  and  shook  my  hand  after  I 
cited  them,  saying,  ‘You’re  just  doing  your  job  and  being  a 
good  officer,”’  he  says. 
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internship  at  Chapman  State  Park,  he  met  current 
Warren  County  WCO  Bill  Martin,  who  explained  how  to 
apply  for  the  )ob.  Edwards  says  he  drove  three  hours  to 
DuBois  in  a snowstorm  to  take  the  Ci\  il  Ser\  ice  test. 

Edwards  spent  time  as  a seasonal  ranger  at 
Pymatuning  State  Park  before  getting  the  call  from  the 
Commission.  Ele  came  to  Central  Erie,  his  first  district, 
in  January  2002. 

“You’re  constantly  busy  here,”  says  Edwards.  He  has 
found  that  he  becomes  involved  not  iust  in  Fish  and  Boat 
Eaw  situations,  but  that  he  also  has  to  deal  with  drunk 
drivers,  drugs  and  even  wanted  felons.  “Some  of  the 
other  officers’  stories  of  what  people  do,  I’d  think  they 
were  lies,”  says  Edwards.  “Until  I did  the  job,  I wouldn’t 
have  believed  it.” 

Edwards  says  he  didn’t  realize  he  “would  be  wearing  so 
many  hats  in  this  job.  Everyone  thinks  you  know  every- 
thing about  biology,  fishing,  boating.  Thank  goodness 
I they  write  all  this  down  in  the  book  for  us.  It  takes  a 
I while  to  learn.”  His  is  a metropolitan  district,  so  the  days 
1 jump  from  one  thing  to  another.  That’s  good  for  some- 
s one  who  quit  the  military  when  it  got  “boring.” 
t;  Edwards  says  that  in  his  law  enforcement  he  wants  to 
1 “key  on”  boating  under  the  influence.  “The  number  of 


WCO  Tolberfs  patrol  area  includes  Lake  Erie. 


“I’ve  found  that  if  a person  has  leadership  skills,  he  or 
she  can  make  a big  difference,  but  you  have  to  be  self- 
motivated,”  says  Tolbert.  He  enjoys  opportunities  to  help 
kids,  like  recommending  to  families  where  they  can  catch 
fish.  “The  job  lets  me  have  a positive  impact  on  young 
people  and  show  them  the  importance  of  conservation,” 
says  Tolbert. 

He  also  takes  pride  in  getting  envi- 
ronmental problems  fixed.  “We  watch 
what  we  do  make  a difference,”  he  says. 

“This  job  has  evolved  into  what  I had 
hoped  it  would  be  and  more.  Sure, 
there  are  frustrating  days,  but  other 
days,  especially  when  I work  with  the 
resource  directly,  are  great.” 

Tom  Edwards  is  assigned  to  the 
Central  Erie  County  district.  He’s  from 
a small  town  in  Warren  County, 
adjacent  to  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest.  He  has  always  hunted  and 
fished,  “because  that’s  what  you  do 
when  you  grow  up  in  Tidioute,”  he 
quips.  He  was  inspired  to  go  into  this 
line  of  work  by  the  late  George  Jones, 
longtime  Warren  County  WCO,  who 
lived  in  the  same  town. 

Edwards  paved  the  way  for  his 
Commission  employment.  He  was  in 
the  security  police  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  During  a stocking  of  Little  Conneautee  Creek,  Erie  County,  WCO  Tom  Edwards 

and  studied  resource  management  at  chats  with  an  angler. 

Slippery  Rock  University.  During  his 


injuries  there  keeps  going  up,  and  I want  to  increase 
awareness  of  that.  When  you  keep  seeing  the  numbers, 
you  become  more  aware  of  the  problem.” 

Edwards  recognizes  something  will  always  be  left 
undone.  “I  think  we  can  do  a job,”  he  says,  “but  you  can’t 
be  out  there  24/7.  You  can’t  be  everywhere  all  the  time.” 
Catching  violators  does  get  to  be  “almost  an  obsession,” 
he  confides.  “It  irritates  you  if  someone  is  getting  away 
with  something.  If  people  think  the  officers  don’t  have  a 
passion  for  what  they  do,  they’re  sadly  mistaken.  The 
other  Commission  employees,  too,”  he  adds. 
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WCO  Joe  Russell  looks  over  paperwork  in  the  Northwest  Region  office  with 
secretary  Marlene  Gilmore-Liiben. 


Joe  Russell  is  iissigned  to  Western  Crawford  County, 
and  he  laughs  at  being  called  a “rookie.”  He  has  already 
had  several  careers.  Russell  hails  from  Hallstead,  in 
Susquehanna  County,  and  he  served  in  the  Navy  Con- 
struction Battalion,  the  Sea  Bees,  during  “Desert  Storm.” 
He  was  next  a paramedic  for  more  than  nine  years,  until 
he  “got  tired  of  that.”  He  spent  several  years  as  a deputy 
WCO  for  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  and  then 
he  was  hired  as  a fulltime  officer. 

“When  I was  asked  at  my  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
interview  what  made  me  think  I could  handle  the  stress 
of  being  a WCO,”  he  says,  “I  answered,  ‘After  being  a 
paramedic,  that’s  no  stress  at  all.’” 

Russell  was  assigned  to  his  district  in  September  2000. 
He  immediately  became  involved  in  the  community, 
joining  the  Jamestown  Lions  Club,  the  Pymatuning  Lake 
Association  and  other  groups.  He  says  he  has  found 
“extremely  friendly  people”  in  his  district.  “When  we 
moved  in,  the  neighbors  came  over  with  gifts  and  food, 
and  they  snow-plowed  the  driveway.  It  was  a smooth 
transition  moving  here.” 

Russell  says  he  loves  dealing  with  the  public,  from 
working  with  anglers  to  conducting  school  and  scouting 
programs.  “Ninety-nine-point-nine  percent  of  the 
fishermen  are  glad  to  see  us,  and  I enjoy  being  able  to  tell 
guys  about  good  places  to  fish,”  he  says.  Russell  says  most 
of  his  district  is  water — Pymatuning  Reservoir  and 
Conneaut  Lake.  He  likes  being  busy  year-round,  he 
enjoys  the  flexibility  of  the  schedule  and,  like  the  other 
officers,  he  was  surprised  by  the  “unbelievable”  amount 
of  paperwork  the  job  entails. 


What  Russell  says  he  doesn’t  like 
about  the  job  is  “some  people’s  atti- 
tudes.” The  negative  aspect  of  law 
enforcement  can  be  hard  to  take,  when 
he’s  just  doing  his  job  and  “people 
swear  at  me  and  think  I’m  out  to  ruin 
their  good  time.  I’m  just  there  to  make 
sure  that  in  their  good  time  they  are 
safe  and  obey  the  law.” 

Jonathan  Kay  is  the  rookie  in  Butler 
County.  Kay  says  he  “moved  around 
quite  a bit  as  a kid,”  from  his  birthplace 
in  Elmira,  NY,  to  Ohio,  to  high  school 
in  Moscow,  PA.  He  saw  five  years  of 
active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  was  in 
the  Gulf  War.  Then  he  moved  on  to 
Penn  State  to  study  administration  of 
justice,  minoring  in  political  science. 

“If  I had  it  to  do  all  over  again,”  says 
Kay,  “I’d  go  to  college  for  business 
management.  There’s  not  much 
difference  between  this  job  and  running 
a small  business.” 

Kay  says  his  Commission  mentor  was 
Brian  Burger,  now  the  Commission’s 
Northcentral  Region  Manager.  Wliile  at 
Penn  State,  Kay  worked  with  Burger 
and  the  university  to  set  up  a conserva- 
tion law  enforcement  internship  program.  As  an  intern, 
he  sampled  all  parts  of  a WCO’s  job  and  helped  train  a 
WCO  class  “by  playing  the  violator”  during  instruction 
scenarios. 

Kay  barely  missed  being  in  the  1997  WCO  class  and 
took  a wide  variety  of  Civil  Service  tests.  He  became  a 
forest  ranger  at  Bald  Eagle  State  Park,  where  he  “got  a 
taste  of  environmental  law  enforcement.”  Taking  the 
WCO  test  again,  Kay  made  the  cut.  “I’ll  never  forget  that 
thrill.  I wanted  it  so  badly,  I worked  so  many  years  for  it, 
and  to  get  that  letter  to  be  interviewed  ...,”  he  trails  off  in 
glad  remembrance. 

On  the  job  he  found  that  the  WCO  position  is  “not  just 
a lifestyle,  it’s  a professional  lifestyle.”  WCOs  are  expected 
by  the  public  to  behave  in  a certain  way,  he  says,  even  if  all 
they’re  doing  is  grocery  shopping.  “Because  there  is 
generally  one  Commission  officer  to  a county,  you  are  not 
‘a’  cop,  but  ‘the’  fish  warden.  You  must  do  right  all  the 
time.” 

He  remembers  the  “honeymoon”  with  his  new  job. 
“The  honeymoon  was  the  first  couple  of  months,  when 
you  drive  out  of  the  motel  in  the  Jeep,  thinking,  ‘This 
county  is  my  baby.’  It’s  like  the  first  day  driving  with  your 
driver’s  license.  You  can  go  anywhere  and  do  anything.” 

A little  of  that  freshness  may  have  worn  off,  but  Kay 
still  finds  great  versatility  in  how  to  pursue  the  law 
enforcement  mission.  “I  wake  up  every  day  and  do  what  I 
want  to  do.  I appreciate  the  individual  authority  I have 
from  my  supervisors.  I have  the  freedom,  when  I think 
it’s  important,  to  focus  on  this  or  on  that.”  He  really 
appreciates  that  “in  this  job  you  don’t  put  a widget  on  a 
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WCO  Jonathan  Kay  scans  the  waters  of  Lake  Arthur,  Moraine 
State  Park,  Butler  County. 


gadget  in  the  same  seat  all  day.” 

Experience  on  the  job  has  brought  a reali/.ation:  “When 
1 started,  I thought  that  if  1 carried  a firearm  and  had  a 
badge,  the  public  would  respect  my  authority,”  Ka\-  says. 
“Now  1 find  that  with  that  authority  comes  tremendous 
responsibility.  People  resent  authority  in  this  country,  and 
having  authority  is  not  glamorous.  You’re  watched  closely 
because  of  that  authority.” 

Kay  says  he  has  to  do  a lot  of  mediation,  not  something 
natural  for  a person  who  is  a right-or-wrong,  “black-or- 
white”  person.  “I  have  to  force  myself  into  the  gray,  and 
there’s  a lot  of  gray  area  when  you’re  working  with 
people,”  says  Kay.  “Every  person  out  there  has  a different 
story,  a different  problem.” 

For  those  who  want  to  become  a WCO,  Kay  suggests 
“you  take  stock  of  what  you  want  to  do.  Ask  yourself  if 
you  are  ready  for  the  responsibility.  It  may  look  like  fun, 
but  this  is  serious  business.  There’s  a lot  of  training  and 
the  work  is  really  hard,  all  year-round.  You  must  have  the 
drive,  the  passion.  Don’t  go  into  it  halfheartedly.”  O 


A hard  exoskeleton  protects  crayfish.  Crayfish 
must  shed,  or  molt,  as  they  grow.  Those  empty 
“crayfish  shells”  you  see  in  the  water  are  really  shed 
exoskeletons.  Crayfish  are  very  soft  until  the 
exoskeleton  hardens.  These  “softshells”  are  vulner- 
able to  predators. 


Telson 


Uropods 


Crayfish  have  amazing  adaptations.  They  breathe 
through  gills  under  the  carapace.  Their  eyes  are  on 
movable  stalks  to  allow  sight  in  different  directions. 
Antennae  sense  prey  and  predators.  They  emit  chemical 
cues  to  identify  one  another  and  signal  mating.  They  can 
even  change  color  to  match  their  habitat. 


Crayfish  are  important  as  predators  and  prey  in  the 
aquatic  food  chain.  They  are  omnivores  (feed  on  plants 
and  animals)  and  scavengers.  They  eat  snails,  insects, 
worms,  tadpoles,  dead  aquatic  animals,  algae  and  vegeta- 
tion. Crayfish  also  make  a tasty  treat  for  fish,  reptiles  and 
mammals.  When  taken  from  clean  water  and  properly  I 

cooked,  crayfish  are  a great  meal  for  humans. 
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CRAZY 


Chela  (pincers) 


by  Walt  Dietz 


Most  anglers  know  that  crayfish  make  great  baits  for  bass. 
They  probably  also  know  that  crayfish  are  related  to 
crabs,  shrimp,  lobsters  and  even  zooplankton  like  the 
water  flea  (Order  Decopoda).  But  did  you  know  there  are 
12  species  of  crayfish  in  Pennsylvania?  Did  you  know 
that  crayfish  make  great  baits  for  other  fish  like 
There  is  even  a crayfish  that  has  been  introduced  to  our 
waters  from  other  states.  Let’s  take  a closer  look  at 
crayfish. 


Jointed 
qs 


Crayfish  are  easy  to  recognize  with  their  pincers  and 
armoiiike  carapace.  Some  people  also  call  them 
“crawdads”  or  “crawfish.”  They  are  like  the  army  tanks  of 
the  aquatic  world,  thanks  to  five  pairs  of  jointed  legs  (the 
first  pair  are  pincers).  They  can  move  over  obstacles  and 
in  any  direction — forward,  sideways  or  backward.  Swim- 
merets  (small  appendages)  under  the  abdomen  help 
them  with  swimming  and  balance.  A cluster  of  purplish 
eggs  can  sometimes  be  seen  attached  to  a female’s  swim- 
merets.  Crayfish  can  also  shoot  backward  by  flexing 
their  tail  fan  and  contracting  their  abdominal  muscles 
in  the  jointed  tail.  Break  a leg,  pincer  or  swimmeret? 

No  problem:  Crayfish  can  grow  new  ones! 


Carapace 


The  rusty  crayfish  (Orconectes 
rusticus)  was  introduced  from  Midwest- 
ern states.  It  is  sold  commercially  as  fish 
bait.  It  is  aggressive  and  competes  with 
native  species  for  food  and  space.  It  will 
also  overgraze  aquatic  vegetation. 


Rusty  crayfish 
have  large 
pincers  and  often 
have  two  rusty 
spots  on  each 
side  of  the  carapace. 


Help  slow  the  spread  of  nuisance  species.  Don’t  release’ 
unused  bait  into  the  water.  Examine  or  clean  equipment  4 
to  prevent  transfer  of  plants  and  animals  to  other  waters-’ 


- -s. 
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Some  Common  Pennsylvania  Crayfish 

Eastern  crayfish  or  Appalachian  brook  crayfish  (Cambarus 
bartonii) 

Common  in  most  of  Pennsylvania. 

Found  in  cold  mountain  streams  under  rocks  or  abandoned 
burrows. 

Northern  crayfish  (Orconectes  virilis) 

Found  in  northwest  and  southcentral  Pennsylvania. 

Lives  in  warm,  turbid  ponds  and  slow-moving  water  with 
vegetation  and  debris. 

Northern  clearwater  crayfish  (Orconectes  propinquus) 

Found  in  northwest  Pennsylvania. 

Lives  under  rocks  with  muddy  or  sandy  bottoms. 

Chimney  crayfish  or  devil  crayfish  (Cambarus  diogenes) 
Found  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

Prefers  low  elevations,  and  burrows  near  spring-fed  swamps  or 
logged  areas  along  streams. 

Allegheny  crayfish  (Orconectes  obscurus) 

Found  in  central  and  western  Pennsylvania. 

Lives  under  rocks  with  muddy  or  sandy  bottoms. 
Monongahela  crayfish  or  blue  mountain  mudcrawler 
(Cambarus  monongalensis) 

Found  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 

Burrows  in  foothills  near  water,  and  prefers  clear  water  nearby 
or  underground  springs. 

Spinycheek  crayfish  (Orconectes  limosus) 

Lives  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Prefers  small,  quiet  streams  of  lowlands,  ponds  and  ditches. 

Information  about  our  state’s  other  crayfish  can  be  found 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Crayfish  Reference  Collection  link 
under  the  Web  Resources  section. 


Collecting 

Crayfish  are  easy  to  catch.  Look  for  them  in  any  pond, 
lake,  river  or  stream.  Roll  rocks  over  in  shallow  water  and 
grab  behind  the  pincers  (thorax),  or  use  a dip  net.  Or 
have  one  angler  hold  a minnow  seine  while  another 
angler  lifts  rocks  and  swooshes  crayfish  downstream 
toward  the  net. 

Storing 

Crayfish  are  also  easy  to  store.  Use  a cooler  with  wet 
grass  or  aquatic  plants  instead  of  a bait  bucket  with  water. 
They’ll  keep  for  days  if  you  store  them  in  a cool  shady 
spot  and  keep  the  grass  wet.  Wrap  softshells  in  wet 
newspaper,  cheesecloth  or  cotton  material.  Store  them  in 
the  refrigerator  and  they  will  stay  soft  for  a week. 

It’s  the  LAW!  ^ ^ 

•A  fishing  license  is  required  of  those  16  and  older  to 
collect  crayfish  and  other  fishbait  or  baitfish. 

J • No  closed  season  or  minimum  size  for  crayfish. 

V Pennsylvania  law  allows  a daily  limit  of  50  combined 
fishbait  species. 


Fishing  Tips 

Use  live  crayfish  for  bass,  trout,  perch,  carp  and  catfish. 
Softshells  are  deadly!  Hook  them  through  the  tail  or 
break  them  apart  and  use  the  body  parts.  Rig  with  a 
splitshot,  slip  or  swivel  sinker.  Or  try  a jighead.  Move 
your  line  occasionally  to  pull  live  crayfish  from  theip\^ 
rocky  hiding  spots.  O ^ V, 


Web  Resources 

Association  of  Astacology 

www.uku.fi/  english/organizations/IAA/ 

Crayfish  World 

www.crayfishworld.com 

Crayfish  Corner 

www.mackers.com/crayfish/ 

Invasive  Species 

www.protectyourwaters.net 

Pennsylvania  Crayfish 
Reference  Collection 

www.Uiup.edu/~tnuttall 

pennsylvania_crayfish_reference_.htm 
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by  Deborah  Weisberg 
photos  courtesy  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Field  Institute 

Who  knew  lunch  hours  could  be  such  fun?  The  Western 
Pennsylvania  Field  Institute  (WPFI)  had  an  inkling  in 
May  2002,  when  it  started  an  urban  phenomenon — 
midday  fishing  at  Point  State  Park. 

Now  in  its  second  year,  the  Downtown  TriAnglers  draw 
a crowd  Wednesdays,  through  October,  where  the 
Monongahela,  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers  converge  at 
Pittsburgh’s  Golden  Triangle.  All  that’s  needed  is  a 
license,  and  the  WPFI  is  becoming  a license-issuing  agent. 
Tackle  and  instruction  are  provided,  much  of  it  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  which  has 
designated  the  WPFI  a rod  loaner  site. 

“We  intended  the  club  for  folks  who  work  in  town,  and 
we  get  lots  of  people  in  business  suits,”  said  Sean  Brady, 
program  director  of  the  WPFI,  a not-for-profit  outdoors 
group.  “We  also  get  moms  with  kids,  senior  citizens, 
delivery  men  on  breaks,  tourists...  Out-of-towners  may 
not  have  licenses  to  fish,  but  they  get  to  see  an  aspect  of 
Pittsburgh  they  never  expected.” 

Pittsburghers,  too,  have  been  taken  by  surprise,  since 


Commission  fishing  skills  instructor  Karen  Gainey,  host  of  a 
city  cable  TV  fishing  show  and  a TriAnglers  guide,  shows  off  a 
nice  carp  with  accompanying  anglers.  She  and  other 
volunteers  help  anglers  bait  hooks  and  net  and  measure  fish. 


Businessmen  try  their  hick  during  lunch  hour.  Many 
Pittsburgh  residents  had  never  given  their  first-class  fishery  a 
second  thought  as  a great  way  to  spend  a lunch  hour. 


many  had  never  given  their  first-class  fishery  a second 
thought  as  a great  way  to  spend  a lunch  hour. 

“I  didn’t  suspect  there  were  fish  here,”  said  attorney 
lohn  McAnney,  who  landed  a 12-inch  crappie  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Ft.  Duquesne  Bridge,  just  a five-minute 
walk  from  his  office.  “I  mean  clean-water  fish.  It  feels 
good  to  catch  them  out  of  the  river.” 

Colleague  Bill  Penrod  travels  the  world  and  said  he  has 
never  seen  such  a fishing  club  in  any  other  city.  “I  wish!” 
He  said.  “It’s  a great  idea.  If  I weren’t  doing  this,  I’d  be 
sitting  in  a restaurant,  eating  lunch,  maybe  looking  at 
TV.” 

Rods  are  rigged  and  ready  for  action  when  the 
TriAnglers  begin  arriving,  around  11:30  a.m.  They  can 
stay  until  2 p.m.  The  WPFI  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
the  state’s  22  loaner  sites.  Last  year  it  signed  out  25  rods 
and  tackle  boxes  635  times — breaking  all  records,  said 
Commission  Southwest  Region  Aquatic  Resources 
Program  Specialist  Denny  Tubbs.  The  same  gear  is  also 
used  on  the  WPFI’s  float  and  fish  trips  on  Pittsburgh’s 
three  rivers.  While  those  outings  require  a small  fee, 
fishing  with  the  TriAnglers  doesn’t  cost  a dime. 
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A row  of  anglers  trying  their  luck  at  Point  State  Park. 

In  addition,  Commission  fishing  skills  instructor  Karen 
Gainey,  host  of  a city  cable  TV  fishing  show,  is  the 
TriAnglers’  guide.  She  and  other  volunteers  help  anglers 
bait  hooks  and  net  and  measure  fish  so  business  clothes 
stay  clean,  and  beginners  get  started  on  the  right  foot. 

By  its  end-of-season  awards  ceremony  at  the  Point  last 
November,  the  group  had  caught  more  than  500  fish,  and 
20  different  species. 

Sean  Brady’s  father,  John  Brady,  a downtown  insurance 
and  investments  broker,  received  an  award  for  catching 
the  greatest  diversity  of  species.  “Seven  in  one  day,”  he 
said.  “I  never  expected  to  catch  anything  really  great,  but 
nonetheless,  I did.  That  speaks  to  the  strength  of  the 
fishery.” 

He  also  landed  a 20-inch,  4.5- 
pound  smallmouth  bass — one  of 
his  largest  ever  in  50  years  of 
fishing — in  November.  “The 
water  was  cold.  The  wind  was 
blowing  up  the  river.  I had  on 
boots  and  a big  outdoor  parka 
over  my  suit.  The  prospects  for 
catching  weren’t  all  that  great,” 
he  recalled.  “I  was  walking  along 
the  river  dragging  a quarter- 
ounce  jig  with  a grub  and 
minnow,  with  just  15  feet  of  line 
out,  about  a foot  from  the  wall, 
when  I hooked  it.  I sent  some- 
one to  get  Sean,  who  came 
running  with  the  net.  The  fish 
jumped  once.  It  was  in  perfect, 
prime  condition.” 

“Sean  put  it  in  the  display 


tank.  People  stopped  and  said, ‘W'here’d  you  get  that’f 
They  thought  we  brought  the  fish  here  from  somewhere 
else.” 

“Even  people  who  live  here  don’t  realize  what  a great 
smallmouth  fishery  this  is,”  said  his  son.  “They  think  the 
rivers  just  support  catfish  and  carp,  but  the  fact  is,  we 
caught  10  times  as  many  bass  as  carp,  and  fi\e  different 
species  of  bass.  We  had  one  day  when  we  caught  almost 
60  white  bass  on  surface  lures.” 

“It  tells  you  the  fish  are  in  there  and  they’re  pretty 
healthy,”  said  Tubbs.  “Water  improvement  efforts  b\'  the 
Commission,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  ot  Engineers,  and 
watershed  groups  all  along  the  river  have  really  paid  off 
Everybody’s  working  together  has  made  this  program 
possible.” 

John  Brady  and  others,  such  as  real  estate  developer 
Dave  Widdoes  or  retiree  Erank  Ventrosco,  have  fished 
other  spots  along  the  river,  but  had  never  considered  the 
Point.  Neither  had  David  Immonen,  a first-time 
TriAngler  who  landed  a 14-inch  channel  catfish  on  a 
‘crawler,  on  his  last  cast  before  heading  back  to  work  at  a 
downtown  bank.  Conditions  were  far  from  ideal — as  the 
water  approached  flood  stage  and  was  the  color  of 
chocolate  milk.  Still,  a spirit  of  adventure  and  camarade- 
rie prevailed,  and  the  outing  yielded  sauger,  carp,  rock 
bass  and  a 20-inch  freshwater  drum. 

A small  on-site  aquarium  lets  the  TriAnglers  display 
some  of  their  quarry,  for  the  benefit  of  new  anglers  and 
the  couple  of  hundred  joggers  and  strollers  who  every  day 
pass  through  the  park  at  lunchtime.  “They  probably  love 
the  river  as  scenery,”  said  Sean  Brady.  “They  just  don’t 
know  what  lives  in  the  water.” 

Making  the  rivers  less  of  a mystery  is  a big  part  of  the 
WPETs  mission.  This  year  it  added  water  quality  sam- 
pling to  its  agenda,  so  the  TriAnglers  can  appreciate  their 
fishery  even  more  and  develop  a sense  of  stewardship 
about  it,  said  Sean  Brady.  The  group  is  partnering  with 
other  conservationists  to  collect  data,  about  water  organ- 
isms, pH  and  aquatic  insects, 
which  they  can  use  for 
continuing  public  education. 

“Pittsburgh  is  a model  for 
what’s  possible  when  water 
quality  improves  in  an  urban 
environment,”  said  Sean 
Brady.  “As  the  rivers  ha\’e 
cleaned  up  and  the  fish  have 
returned  in  great  numbers, 
our  entire  identitv  is  chang- 

'O 


ing  to  reflect  that.” 


Sean  (left)  and  his  father,  John  Brady,  show  a 20-inch, 
4.5-pound  smallmouth  bass  that  John  Brady  caught 
in  November.  He  was  working  a jig  about  a foot  from 
the  wall  when  the  bass  hit.  Sean  Brady  is  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Field  Institute’s  program  director. 


Visit  the  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia Field  Institute  online  at 
www.wpfi.org. 
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Streamside  Reflections 


An  Angler’s  Aegis 


by  Bob  Sopchick 

illustrations  by  the  author 


George  gripped  the  steering  wheel  tightly,  his  knuckles 
white,  the  muscles  in  his  lower  back  tense  and  cramping. 
The  lanes  of  the  interstate  leading  into  the  city  were  solid 
ribbons  of  steel  as  far  as  he  could  see,  front  and  rear.  He 
was  pleased  that  his  old  Chevy  pickup,  used  to  sleepy 
country  roads,  kept  pace  with  the  roaring  semis,  weaving 
sport  coupes  and  behemoth  SUVs.  Some  commuters 
who  passed  him  were  chatting  on  cell  phones  or  sipping 
enormous  cups  of  coffee.  One  young  lady  was  applying 
makeup  in  the  visor  mirror.  None  of  that  was  wrong,  he 
thought,  had  they  been  passengers  instead  of  drivers. 

Miles  from  the  city  both  lanes  came  to  a standstill  and 
then  surged  sporadically,  when  highway  signs  indicated 
that  a single  lane  formed  one  mile  ahead.  He  thought  he 
should  have  left  an  hour 
earlier,  or  later,  missing  the 
aggravation  of  the  morning 
rush  hour.  But  in  his  neck 
of  the  woods  there  was  no 
such  thing.  Once  the  cars 
filed  into  a long  cattle  chute, 
things  crept  along  and  he 
relaxed.  He  felt  the  patch- 
work  quilt  of  asphalt  road 
beneath  the  tires,  and 
recalled  that  the  last  time  he 
was  out  here  to  pick  up  his 
nephew,  the  opposite, 
northbound  lanes  were 
under  construction.  He 
hoped  the  long  gravel  road 
where  he  lived  would  never 
be  paved. 

He  drove  through  the  city 
instead  of  taking  the  bypass, 
and  filtered  far  out  through 
the  suburbs  only  to  find  that 
new  ones  had  sprung  up 
beyond  the  old,  touching 
others  coming  in  from  the 
south,  and  he  understood 
that  it  was  now  almost  one 
gigantic  megalopolis.  He 
was  astounded  at  the  extent 
of  the  urban  sprawl.  It 
always  looked  the  same,  this 
cookie-cutter  development, 
no  matter  where  you  went: 


Mall  after  mall,  fiefdoms  of  consumerism  surrounded  by 
vast  asphalt  moats,  the  blight  of  fast-food  architecture, 
ubiquitous  corporate  logos  and  trite  advertising  slogans 
pasted  in  every  available  space.  And  as  he  drove  he  felt  as 
if  he  were  driving  in  circles,  one  block  just  like  the  next. 

He  pulled  up  in  front  of  his  brother  Mike’s  new  home  and 
sat  there  a moment.  A long  serpentine  walkway  led  to  the 
cavernous  home  that  was  vaguely  Spanish  or  possibly 
Mediterranean  with  colonial  appointments,  similar  to  the 
other  homes  in  the  development.  Each  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  a great  expanse  of  manicured  lawn  with 
heavily  mulched  borders  that  contained  arrangements  of 
shrubs  trimmed  to  obedient  perfection.  As  he  walked  to 
the  house  he  heard  at  first  what  sounded  like  a babbling 
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brook,  but  it  was  only  the  steady  spray  and  trickle  ot 
electric  fountains  where  sluggish  koi  fanned  in  vinyl 
ponds. 

He  should  not  be  critical  of  the  suburban  ideal,  he 
thought.  To  each  his  own,  and  he  felt  ashamed  ot  his 
cynical  bias.  Living  far  out  in  the  country  had  some  bad 
points  too,  but  at  the  moment,  he  could  not  honestly 
think  of  one.  He  knocked  on  the  door  and  his  nephew 
Adam  answered. 

“Hey,  Uncle  George,  it’s  good  to  see  you.”  said  Adam. 
“Dad’s  in  the  kitchen,  but  Mom  already  left  for  work.” 

George  was  amazed  at  how  tall  Adam  had  grown. 
Fifteen  years  old,  he  was  the  spitting  image  of  his  father, 
and  he  had  his  father’s  firm  handshake. 

“Hope  you’re  all  ready  for  our  Labor  Day  getaway, 
Adam.  I have  a new  stream  I want  to  show  you,  and  your 
Aunt  Darla  can’t  wait  to  see  you.  Did  you  get  to  do  any 
fishing  this  summer?” 

“Nah.  Dad’s  been  working  a whole  lot,  and  I had  a 
summer  job  cutting  lawns  in  the  development.  I can’t 
wait  until  I can  drive  next  year.  Maybe  I’ll  get  to  drive 
your  pickup.  Uncle  George.  The  Ghevy’s  still  running 
pretty  good,  huh?” 

“Like  a top.  Almost  200,000  miles  and 
counting.  It’s  a stick  shift,  though.  But  I can 
teach  you.” 

Mike,  a senior  manager  at  a high-tech  firm 
neck-deep  in  government  contracts,  was 
talking  on  the  phone.  He  smiled  and 
winked  and  repeated  three  times,  “Yeah, 
uh-huh,”  followed  by  a long  pause,  while 
he  poured  George  a cup  of  coffee. 

“Same  old  Mike,”  said  George.  “Al- 
ready at  work  before  you’re  at  work.” 
“And  after  I leave  work,  and  some 
weekends,  too,”  said  Mike. 

“Most  every  weekend.  Dad,”  said 
Adam.  “I’m  gonna  load  my  stuff  in 
the  truck.  Uncle  George.” 

“You  ought  to  be  coming  with  us, 
Mike,”  said  George.  His  comment 
was  not  an  invitation,  but  spoken 
flatly,  in  a big-brother-to-little- 
brother  tone. 

“I  know,  I know.  I wish  I could, 
but  things  are  really  moving  and 
shaking  at  work.” 

“The  only  thing  I see  shaking 
is  your  hand.” 

“Too  much  coffee  this  morn- 
ing.” 

“Too  much  of  too  much,  I 
think.  Well,  enough  of  my 
brotherly  concern.  We’ll  be 
back  late  Monday.” 

Mike  walked  them  out  to  the 
truck,  but  halfway  out  his  cell 
phone  rang  and  he  stopped  and 
waved  goodbye. 


/ 


TURNFIKF  TRAFFIC  WAS  LIGH  1,  and  (,eorge  was 
glad  to  be  back  on  the  open  road.  It  was  a three-hour 
drive,  and  Adam  had  nodded  off  George  had  taken 
Adam  on  several  fishing  and  canoeing  trips  over  the  \ears, 
and  each  time  he  had  to  remind  himself  that  his  nephew 
was  a suburban  kid,  not  exposed  to  the  natural  world 
every  day,  that  he  did  not  grow  up  a country  boy  as  he 
and  Mike  had.  Adam’s  world  was  not  made  up  of  shim- 
mering fields  and  old  white  oaks;  he  did  not  know  the 
subtle  personalities  of  various  waters,  or  the  names  of 
birds  or  trees  or  snakes  or  turtles. 

His  nephew’s  environment  was  burnished  with  a taux 
finish,  and  the  marketers  distinguished  all  outdoor 
pursuits  as  two  types:  Extreme  or  not,  and  that  if  it  wasn't 
extreme,  it  wasn’t  fun.  George  wanted  to  show  him  the 
“not”  side,  the  subtle  side — that  life  was  interesting 
without  constant  stimulation;  that  on  the  water  patience 
was  sometimes  rewarded  with  extreme  action;  that  the 
natural  world,  that  life,  like  a living  stream,  ebbed  and 
flowed  and  at  times,  raced.  Adam  had  really  taken  to  the 
outdoors  and  showed  great  interest  and  honest  enthusi- 
asm. The  kid  had  a feeling  heart,  and  mentioned  at  times 
that  he  wished  his  father  had  been  along. 

That  evening  they  fished  a nearby  creek,  and  it  wasn’t 
long  before  Adam  had  regained  his  casting  form.  George 
watched,  but  couldn’t  otter  any  pointers.  Adam  looked 
much  like  Mike  from  long  ago,  who  was  a maestro  with 
the  bamboo  rod  he  had  made  himself,  orchestrating 
precise  casts  on  these  same  waters.  Adam  caught  two  tine 
browns,  and  that  evening  after  a big  home-cooked  meal, 
they  sat  on  the  porch  and  made  plans  for  the  long  week- 
end. 

“Tomorrow  we’ll  head  farther  west.  A good  friend  of 
mine  has  a little  cottage  on  his  farm  that  we’ll  use  as  a base 
camp.  There’s  a terrific  stream  that  winds  a long  way 
through  an  old  meadow  right  out  the  back  door.  The 
meadow’s  full  of  grasshoppers  this  time  of  year.  We’ll 
start  there  and  then  hike  to  a really  special  place  where 
your  dad  and  I used  to  fish  when  we  were  your  age.” 

“How  come  you  and  dad  are  so  different?”  Adam 
asked. 

“There  was  a time  when  we  weren’t,  but  I suppose  we 
just  went  in  different  directions.  Actually,  he  went,  and  I 
sort  of  just  stayed  put.  After  college  I found  that  every- 
thing I wanted  was  here  all  along,  or  maybe  I wasn’t  brave 
enough  to  leave.  Your  dad,  though,  he  was  always  the 
confident  one,  all  the  way  through  college  and  up  that 
corporate  ladder.  It  we  were  at  a pool  and  he  said  that  he 
would  catch  a fish  there,  he  would  catch  a fish.  I’ve  had 
my  share  of  deadlines  editing  that  little  country  newspa- 
per, but  there  aren’t  hundreds  of  people  counting  on  me 
to  land  those  big  contracts  or  manage  multi-million 
dollar  projects.  It  takes  a special  guy  like  him  to  pull  that 
off  time  and  again. 

You  know,  he  asked  me  years  ago  to  take  you  along.  He 
wanted  you  to  know  this  place  where  he  grew  up,  the  tarm 
here,  these  creeks  and  fields  and  hills.  All  of  it.  Every- 
thing I could  show  you  on  each  trip.  That  room  you  sleep 
in  upstairs,  that  was  his  room.” 
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THEY  DROVE  WEST  the  next  morning  to 
McEarland’s  farm,  and  after  talking  to  the  affable  Mr. 
McEarland,  they  brought  their  gear  into  the  cottage. 

Eager  to  wet  a line,  they  walked  down  to  the  far  end  of  the 
meadow,  through  a dark  funnel  of  woods,  and  to  another 
field  below  that.  “Til  fish  this  lower  meadow.  You  take 
the  upper  one  and  Til  meet  you  at  the  cottage  later,”  said 
George. 

The  morning  sun  was  burning  off  the  dew  and  the 
anglers  waited  by  the  water  as  several  deer  passed  nearby, 
their  perked  ears  glowing  pink,  backlit  by  the  sun.  The 
farm  had  not  been  worked  in  many  years,  and  the  weeds 
were  high,  but  along  the  stream  there  remained  patches 
of  grass  where  grasshoppers  clattered  away  on  accordion 
wings.  The  trout  were  fat,  feisty  and  cooperative,  slurping 
up  the  bait  at  hand. 

The  century-old  cottage  was  made  of  fieldstone,  with 
wide  plank  floors  and  windows  of  wavy  glass  with 
swarms  of  white  bubbles  that  looked  like  a mayfly  hatch 
frozen  in  time.  There  was  no  electricity  or  running  water, 
but  there  was  an  old  pump  just  outside,  and  the  water 
that  issued  forth  was  sweet  and  cold.  They  washed  up 
and  ate  chicken  salad  sandwiches  and  drank  cold  root 
beer  and  had  raisin  cookies  for  dessert. 

“I  could  live  here.  Uncle  George.  I really  could.  Ifs  so 
quiet  and  peaceful.  It’s  kind  of  weird  not  getting  email  or 
text  messages  or  hearing  telephones  or  television.  Just 
sitting  here  is  really  neat.” 

“Once  I was  out  west,  fishing  for  trout  in  Montana.  I 
ate  dinner  one  night  with  some  cowboys.  We  had  these 
huge  steaks  and  beans  and  fried  potatoes  and  a salad  and 
the  best  coffee  I ever  had.  Those  cowboys  know  good 
coffee.  Anyway,  after  dinner,  we  sat  around  out  back,  just 
like  we’re  doing  here,  and  no  one  said  a word  for  the 
longest  time.  I was  a bit  nervous,  thinking  that  I was 
intruding.  Every  once  in  a while  someone  would  say 
something,  a minor  comment  really,  but  if  no  one  took 
the  bait,  or  followed  up,  that  was  okay.  And  then  it  struck 
me,  being  from  the  east  where  people  gab  constantly,  that 
it  was  perfectly  fine  to  sit  around  and  not  talk.  Today,  talk 
is  a product.  Every  subject,  every  angle  is  analyzed  and 
reanalyzed,  swallowed  and  regurgitated,  and  analyzed 
some  more,  and...” 

“Uncle  George,  you’re  talking  too  much.” 

EATER  THAT  DAY  they  took  a trail  far  up  into  the 
woods  and  then  came  out  on  a powerline.  “The  green  in 
the  hills  is  fading,  Adam.  Autumn’s  right  around  the 
corner.” 

“It  just  looks  green  to  me.” 

“In  spring  the  hills  turn  from  a gold-green  to  a bright, 
fresh  green;  then  in  mid-summer,  a rich  dark  green,  and 
now  that  green  is  almost  spent,  like  an  old  green  sweater 
that’s  been  washed  too  many  times. 

“This  is  my  very  favorite  place.  Your  dad  and  I found  it 
one  spring  day  when  we  first  came  up  to  this  farm.  The 
stream  is  really  long,  and  most  of  the  pressure  was  at 
either  end,  down  at  the  meadows,  or  at  the  other  end  by 
the  iron  bridge.  But  right  on  the  big  bend  where  we’re 
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going,  there  are  deep  holes  that  hold  some  nice  fish.  It’s  a 
tough  hike,  though.  You  have  to  cut  down  over  the 
powerline  up  there  and  then  down  through  the  woods, 
where  it’s  fairly  steep.  But  once  you’re  down  there  it’s 
really  special.  We  used  to  camp  there  long  ago,  and  if  I 
had  thought  of  it,  we  could  have  packed  in  some  gear  and 
spent  the  night.” 

They  came  down  through  the  dark  woods  and  watched 
a big  raccoon  scurry  up  a tilted  log  and  look  down  on 
them  as  they  passed  beneath.  They  waded  across  some 
riffles  at  the  tail  end  of  a large  pool  and  when  they 
rounded  a corner  a great  blue  heron  lifted  up  in  slow 
motion.  Shortly  after  rigging  up,  George  was  onto  a 
brook  trout  that  took  his  black  ant. 

“Hey,  Uncle  George,  not  too  fast!  I’m  supposed  to  be 
the  guest  here.” 

“Every  man  for  himself,  Adam.  Hold  on  a minute,  we 
have  company,”  he  said,  pointing  toward  another  angler 
farther  upstream. 

The  angler  was  onto  a fish,  and  after  he  released  that 
one  was  fast  onto  another.  “Look  here,  Adam.  This  guy  is 
good.  Watch  him  cast,  nice  and  steady,  real  nice.  He’s 
fishing  the  best  pool  here,  but  there’s  plenty  of  room. 

Why  don’t  you  try  the  next  pool  up?  I’ll  hang  out  here  for 
a while.” 

Adam  worked  the  big  pool  carefully,  while  George 
watched  him.  He  could  see  the  other  angler  upstream 
and  his  nephew  casting  within  the  same  frame.  He  stood 
there  and  studied  them  a long  time,  and  he  walked  up  to 
watch  Adam  wrestle  a handsome  brown  trout  from  its  lair 
in  the  rocks.  Together  they  admired  the  best  fish  of  the 
day.  “Let’s  go  up  and  talk  to  our  neighbor,”  said  George. 

Adam  led  the  way  up  through  some  tumbled  boulders, 
and  when  they  reached  the  flat,  the  angler  turned  and  saw 
them  and  stopped  casting.  They  saw  that  he  had  a tent 
pitched  nearby. 

“Hey  guys.  I figured  you’d  be  here  sooner  or  later,”  said 
Adam’s  father. 

“Dad?  It’s  my  Dad.  Uncle  George,  that’s  my  Dad!” 

“It  sure  is.  My  word.” 

Adam  slogged  along  the  bank  to  his  father,  and  hugged 
him  fiercely.  The  brothers  shook  hands,  and  when  their 
eyes  met  neither  of  them  could  find  words. 

LATER  THAT  NIGHT,  as  they  sat  by  a campfire,  they 
listened  to  the  water  cascade  from  the  pool  down  the 
chutes  and  ladders  of  logs  and  rocks.  “Listen,  you  two,  I 
just  want  to  say  how  sorry  I am  for  letting  these  years  go 
by.  I want  to  apologize  for  standing  on  the  outside 
looking  in,  for...” 

“Dad.”  Adam  interrupted.  “You  don’t  have  to  say 
anything.  We  understand,  don’t  we.  Uncle  George? 
Sometimes  you  don’t  have  to  say  anything,  and  that’s 
perfectly  all  right.  But  if  you  want  to  talk,  how  about  our 
planning  a trip  next  month?” 

“Let’s  head  north,”  said  George.  Straight  north  of  here 
two  hours.” 

“Count  me  in,”  said  Adam. 

“Me  too,”  said  Mike.  “Me  and  Adam.”  O 
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2004  Seasons,  Sizes  and  Creel  Limits 


COMMONWEALTH  INLAND  WATERS 


(includes  the  Youghiogheny  River  Lake  and  does  not  include  special-regulation  areas) 


Species 

Seasons 

Minimum  Size 

Daily  Limit 

ALL  SPECIES  OF 
TROUT  AND  SALMON 

Regular  Season  - April  17  at  8 a.m.  through  Sept.  6 

7 inches 

5 - Streams,  lakes  & ponds 
(combined  species) 

Extended  Season:  Streams  listed  as  approved  trout 
waters  and  all  waters  downstream  of  streams  listed 
as  approved  trout  waters  plus  lakes  and  ponds,  Jan. 
1 through  Feb.  29  and  Sept.  7 through  Dec.  31 

7 inches 

3 (combined  species) 

BASS-LAKES 

Largemouth,  Smallmouth  and  Spotted 

Jan.  1 through  April  16  and  Nov.  1 through  Dec.  31 

15  inches 

4 (combined  species) 

April  17  through  June  11 

NO  HARVEST  - Catch  and  immediate  release  only 
(no  tournaments  permitted) 

June  12  through  Oct.  31 

12  inches 

6 (combined  species) 

BASS-RIVERS  AND  STREAMS 
Largemouth,  Smallmouth  and  Spotted 

Jan.  1 through  April  16  and  Oct.  1 through  Dec.  31 

15  inches 

4 (combined  species) 

April  17  through  June  11 

NO  HARVEST  - Catch  and  immediate  release  only 
(no  tournaments  permitted) 

June  12  through  Sept.  30 

12  inches 

6 (combined  species) 

Muskellunge  and  Muskellunge  Hybrids 

Jan.  1 through 
March  14  and 
May  1 through 
Dec.  31 

30  inches 

2 (combined  species) 

Pickerel* 

15  inches 

6 

Pike-Northern  and  Amur 

24  inches 

2 (combined  species) 

Walleye  and  Hybrids  (Saugeye) 

15  inches 

Sauger 

12  inches 

American  Shad  ** 

Open  year-round 

No  minimum 

American  Shad  “ 

Open  year-round  - Lehigh  River  and  tributaries 

No  minimum 

1 

American  Shad,  Alewife, 
Blueback  Herring 

CLOSED  YEAR-ROUND 
Susquehanna  River  and  tributaries 

Hickory  Shad  ** 

CLOSED  YEAR-ROUND 

Herring,  Gizzard  Shad  ** 

Open  year-round 

No  minimum 

50  (combined  species) 

American  Eel 

Open  year-round 

8 inches 

50 

Striped  Bass  and  Striped  Bass/ 
White  Bass  Hybrids 

Open  year-round 

20  inches 

2 (combined  species) 

Sunfish,  Yellow  Perch,  White  Perch, 
Crappies,  Catfish,  Rock  Bass, 
Suckers,  Carp,  White  Bass  and  other 
gamefish  not  otherwise  listed 

Open  vear-roun^^^^^i^ 

No  minimum 

50  (combined  species) 

Baitfish/Fishbait  (except  mudbugs) 

Open  year-round 

No  minimum 

50  (combined  species) 

American  Eel  (as  baitfish) 

Open  year-round 

6 to  8 inches 

50 

Mudbugs  (dragonfly  nymphs) 

Open  year-round 

No  minimum 

Unlimited  if  taken  from  lakes,  ponds,  swamps, 
and  adjacent  areas.  50  per  day  if  taken  from  mov- 
ing waters  (rivers  and  streams) 

Paddlefish 

CLOSED  YEAR-ROUND 

Seasons,  sizes  and  creel  limits  - Except  for  trout  sea- 
son, which  begins  at  8 a.m.,  all  regulatory  periods  in  the 
fishing  regulations  are  based  on  the  calendar  day,  one  of 
which  ends  at  midnight  and  the  next  of  which  begins  im- 
mediately thereafter. 

* During  the  period  from  January  1 through  March  14  and 
December  1 through  December  31 , the  daily  limit  of  pick- 
erel is  three, 

**  Unlawful  to  take,  catch  or  kill  American  shad,  hickory 
shad  (endangered  species),  alewife  and  blueback  her- 
ring (collectively  known  as  river  herring)  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  and  all  its  tributaries. 


NOTE:  It  is  not  a violation  of  the  bass  regulations 
if  a bass  is  immediately  returned  unharmed  to  the 
waters  from  which  it  was  taken.  It  is  unlawful  for  an 
angler  to  cast  repeatedly  into  a clearly  visible  bass 
spawning  nest,  or  redd,  in  an  effort  to  catch  or  take 
bass. 

NOTE:  For  bass  regulations,  power  dam  pools  and 
recreational  dam  pools  on  the  Susquehanna  River 
and  navigational  dam  pools  on  the  Ohio  River  drain- 
age are  “rivers.” 


NOTE:  Approved  trout  waters  are  closed  to  fish- 
ing from  March  1 to  the  opening  day  of  the  regular 
trout  season  in  April,  unless  included  in  the  Se- 
lect Trout-Stocked  Lake  Program. 

NOTE:  Landlocked  alewife  less  than  8 inches  in 
length  taken  from  inland  ponds,  lakes  or  reservoirs 
that  are  collected  by  legal  means  may  be  har- 
vested for  use  as  baitfish. 
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Trout’s  Traditional  Opening  Day  to  Stay  in  PA 


With  a nod  to  tradition,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  has  chosen  to  maintain  a single,  statewide 
opening  day  in  mid-April  for  the  trout  fishing  season. 
Acting  on  angler  input  received  during  the  Commission’s 
2002  Trout  Summit,  last  spring  the  Commission  solicited 
public  comments  on  the  potential  for  opening  the  trout 
season  in  some  southern  counties  two  weeks  earlier  than 
the  remainder  of  the  state.  With  angler  reaction  mixed, 
however,  the  Commissioners  voted  at  their  summer 
quarterly  meeting  July  18-19  in  Fiarrisburg  to  maintain  a 
single,  statewide  opening  day.  The  statewide  opening  day 
of  the  Pennsylvania  trout  season  is  established  by  regula- 
tion as  the  first  Saturday  after  April  11. 

The  Commission  also  voted  to  create  a new  category  of 
special  regulations  aimed  at  enhancing  wild  brook  trout 
populations.  Under  the  program,  select  waters  and  their 
tributaries  will  be  managed  for  catch-and-release  fishing 
only  for  all  wild  brook  trout,  without  a special  tackle 
restriction.  The  approach  will  allow  for  year-round 
brook  trout  fishing.  The  Upper  Kettle  Creek  watershed  in 
Tioga  and  Potter  counties  was  designated  as  the  first 
watershed  to  be  managed  under  the  new  regulations 
category. 

In  other  action  at  the  meeting,  the  Commission: 

• designated  Raccoon  State  Park  Upper  Pond,  Beaver 
County,  as  a no-kill  zone. 

• returned  Irena  Lake,  Luzerne  County,  to  the  Select 
Trout  Stocked  Lake  Program. 

• approved  moving  management  of  a 5.4-mile  stretch  of 
Cross  Fork,  Potter  County,  from  the  Fieritage  Trout 
Angling  Program  to  a Catch-and-Release  area. 

• added  a 0.75-mile  reach  of  the  Little  Juniata  River,  BJair 
County,  and  a 1.3-miJe  reach  of  Lycoming  Creek, 
Lycoming  County,  to  the  DeJayed-Fiarvest,  Artificial- 
Lures-OnJy  speciaJ  reguJations  program. 

• tabJed  consideration  of  a special  regulations  designa- 
tion change  for  a 5.5-mile  stretch  of  Young  Womans 
Creek,  Right  Branch,  Clinton  County. 

• adopted  amendments  making  it  unlawful  to  sell,  offer 
for  sale,  purchase,  possess,  introduce,  import  or  transport 
black  carp,  silver  carp,  bighead  carp,  zebra  mussel,  quagga 
mussel,  round  goby,  tubenose  goby  and  European  rudd  in 
Pennsylvania.  Note  that  possession  of  dead  gobies, 
especially  those  legally  caught  via  hook  and  line  by  Lake 
Erie  anglers,  would  not  be  a violation  of  this  new 
rulemaking. 

• moved  to  seek  public  comment  on  a regulation  ban- 
ning the  practice  of  “teak  surfing,”  where  an  individual 
hangs  or  rides  on  a boat’s  rear  swim  platform. 

• authorized  staff  to  pursue  securing  an  access  to  a 
portion  of  Commission  property  south  of  Oswayo  Creek 
at  its  Oswayo  state  fish  hatchery. 

• directed  staff  to  solicit  public  comments  on  a proposal 
to  create  a new  permit  for  pest  control  agents. 

• approved  a $30,000  grant  to  American  Rivers  for  the 
removal  of  Charming  forge  Dam  and  stream  restoration 
work  on  the  Tulpehoken  Creek,  Berks  County. 
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• adopted  for  a notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  an 
amendment  to  impose  a two-fish  creel  and  28-inch 
minimum  length  limit  for  striped  bass  taken  during  the 
harvest  seasons  on  the  Delaware  River  and  estuary. 

• proposed  rulemaking  that  the  owner  of  a boat  shall 
surrender  the  certificate  of  title  and  the  validation  decals 
to  the  Commission  within  1 5 days  after  the  boat  becomes 
federally  documented.  The  Commission  is  also  seeking 
public  comment  on  a proposed  regulation  that  the 
Commission  would  not  issue  a certificate  of  title  for  a 
boat  that  is  registered  in  another  state  or  that  is  docu- 
mented by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  unless  the  application  for 
a Pennsylvania  title  is  accompanied  by  the  current  certifi- 
cate of  registration  and/or  title,  or  it  is  evident  that  the 
marine  document  for  the  boat  is  no  longer  in  effect. 

• proposed  rulemaking  that  would  add  crossbows  to  the 
list  of  equipment  legal  for  the  taking  of  carp,  gar,  suckers 
and  eels.  If  adopted  on  a final  vote,  the  need  for  a special 
permit  for  disabled  individuals  to  use  a crossbow  for  these 
species  would  be  removed. 

• adopted  for  a notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  regulatory 
language  making  it  clear  that  it  is  unlawful  to  use  any  type 
of  net  or  seine  to  catch  or  take  game  fish.  A landing  net 
may  be  used  to  land  game  fish  legally  caught  by  hook  and 
line. 

Fire  Extinguisher  Proposal 

At  its  April  2003  meeting,  the  Commission  voted  to 
seek  public  comment  on  a proposed  amendment  that 
would  require  an  approved  fire  extinguisher  to  be  carried 
onboard  all  gasoline-powered  boats.  If  adopted,  the  new 
regulation  would  simplify  the  current  rules  on  carrying 
an  approved  fire  extinguisher.  The  public  comment 
period  ended  last  month  on  the  proposal.  The  Commis- 
sion received  comments  supporting  and  opposing  the 
proposed  regulation. 

The  proposed  regulation  would  require  all  boats  with 
internal  combustion  motors  (gasoline  or  diesel)  of  any 
horsepower  to  carry  fire  extinguishers.  Jf  adopted  on  a 
final  vote,  the  regulation  would  go  into  effect  in  2004. 

Under  the  Commission’s  current  regulations,  fire 
extinguishers  are  required  on  boats  that  meet  one  or 
more  of  the  following  conditions: 

• have  closed  compartments  under  thwarts  and  seats 
where  portable  fuel  may  be  stored. 

•are  constructed  with  double  bottoms  not  sealed  to  the 
hull  or  that  are  not  completely  filled  with  flotation 
material. 

• have  closed  living  spaces  or  storage  compartments  in 
which  combustible  or  flammable  materials  are  stowed. 

• are  constructed  with  permanently  installed  fuel  tanks. 

• are  carrying  passengers  for  hire. 

The  current  state  regulation  matches  federal  regula- 
tions on  this  subject  with  one  exception:  The  federal 
regulations  contain  examples  of  boat  construction  or 
situations  when  fire  extinguishers  are  or  are  not  required. 
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by  WCO  Erik  P.  Shellgren,  Forest  County 
photos-courtesy  of  the  author 


My  wife  and  I were  looking  through 
old  photographs  and  came  across  a 
picture  of  me  at  about  age  8 landing 
a brook  trout.  The  photograph 
brought  back  memories  of  a much 
simpler  time  and  made  me  think  of 
how  much  my  life  has  revolved 
around  fishing,  and  how  it  has 
brought  me  closer  to  my  family. 

Every  Memorial  Day  weekend  my 
family  would  head  to  Potter  County 
where  we  rented  a cottage  in  Cross 
Fork.  My  uncle  and  I would  fish 
from  morning,  when  the  blue-wing 
olives  were  hatching,  until  the 
spinners  fell  in  the  evening  and  it 
was  too  dark  to  see  our  flies  on  the 
water.  These  trips  also  included  the 
children’s  fishing  cierby  in  Cross 
Fork,  in  which  my  cousin  and  I 
entered  each  year  until  we  were  no 
longer  eligible.  My  cousin  and  I 
would  stand  fishing  the  entire  day, 
long  after  the  derby  was  over. 

Another  family  fishing  destina- 


tion was  Clear  Creek  State  Park. 
Every  year  my  family  and  I would 
travel  to  Clear  Creek  for  the  opening 
day  of  trout  season.  I remember  not 
sleeping  the  night  before  and  asking 
my  father  every  hour  if  it  was  time 
to  get  up  and  go  fishing.  When  it 
came  time  to  get  up,  my  father 
looked  a bit  tired — I wonder  why! 
My  father,  sister  and  I would  claim 
our  spot  on  Clear  Creek  at  6:30  a.m. 
and  wait  patiently  until  8:00  a.m. 

One  year,  while  I waited  for  the 
opening  bell,  I baited  my  hook  with 
a salmon  egg  so  that  I could  cast  as 
soon  as  8 a.m.  rolled  around.  I 
remember  my  father  telling  me  that 
I could  bait  my  hook  but  that  I 
should  keep  it  away  from  the  creek. 
After  I placed  the  salmon  egg  on  the 
hook,  I dunked  it  in  the  water  to 
watch  the  oil  come  off  of  it.  This 
resulted  in  a serious  discussion  with 
my  father  about  the  “rules.” 

One  of  my  favorite  family  fishing 
trips  took  us  to  Fake  Erie.  My 
family  would  rent  a cottage  for  a 
week  each  summer  along  the  Fake 
Erie  shore.  I would  awake  each 
morning  and  walk  to  a creek  close  to 
the  cottage  to  go  fishing.  I remem- 
ber seeing  huge  fish  in  this  creek, 
and  I would  stand  for  hours  trying 
to  catch  one.  After  fishing  the  creek 
until  noon,  I would  head  back  to  eat 
and  swim.  During  the  evening  my 
father  and  1 would  rent  a boat  from 


Charlie’s  Boat  Fivery  and  head  out 
onto  Fake  Erie  to  fish  until  dark.  We 
would  catch  sheepshead,  walleyes 
and  bass. 

Fishing  has  been  a big  part  of  my 
life,  and  I am  fortunate  to  have  a job 
that  allows  me  to  be  involved  in 
fishing  every  day. 

Just  recently  I worked  with  friend 
and  co-worker  Waterways  Conser- 
vation Officer  Mark  Kerr  in  Erie 
County.  Officer  Kerr  and  I walked 
into  an  area  on  Fake  Erie  that 
looked  very  familiar  to  me.  The  area 
included  the  cottage  that  my  family 
and  I had  rented  years  ago,  and 
beside  it  was  the  creek  that  I had 
fished.  The  cottages  were  boarded 
up  and  falling  apart.  Officer  Kerr 
said  that  the  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion had  bought  the  property  for 
angler  access,  and  I was  pleased  to 
hear  that  the  area  was  going  to  be  in 
good  hands. 

The  photograph  that  I mentioned 


at  the  beginning  of  the  article  was 
taken  of  me  fishing  at  Toms  Run 
children’s  pond,  located  in  my 
current  district  of  Forest  County. 

Fishing  has  been  very  good  to  me: 
It  has  granted  me  quality  time  with 
my  family  and  friends.  O 
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Pennsylvania  Watersheds 


Think  about  the  brook  trout’s  brilliant  colors, 
the  mean  look  of  a giant  musky,  the  tough  fight  of 
a big  largemouth  bass,  or  the  terrific  taste  of 
walleye  fillets.  These  fish  are  some  of 
Pennsylvania’s  most  popular  and  well-known  spe- 
cies. But  not  all  of  Pennsylvania’s  1 60  fish  species 
are  cool,  handsome  or  glamorous.  Some  are  plain- 
looking and  unusual.  They  don’t  get  a lot  of 
attention.  Anglers  don’t  spend  thousands  of  dol- 
lars trying  to  catch  them.  Magazines  don’t  feature 
lots  of  articles  on  them. 

This  issue  of  PLAY  is  dedicated  to  "those  other 
fish.’’  Just  because  we  may  not  know  much  about 
them  doesn’t  mean  they  are  unimportant.  These 
fish  have  vital  roles  in  Pennsylvania’s  fish  commu- 
nity, as  do  the  better-known  species.  This  issue 
includes  information  on  their  life  cycles,  the  niches 


they  occupy  and  other  neat  facts.  Learn  all  you 
can  about  these  unusual  fish.  But  don’t  stop  with 
just  looking  at  this  issue.  Some  of  the  information 
about  these  fish  was  taken  from  our  book  Pennsyl- 
vania Fishes.  Anglers  should  have  this  book  on 
their  bookshelves!  We’ve  also  listed  some  web 
links  where  you  can  learn  even  more  about  these 
lesser-known  fish. 

When  you  are  done  with  this  issue  of  PLAY,  pass 
it  on.  Remember  that  subscriptions  to  the  PLAY 
newsletter  are  free  to  kids  ages  8 to  12. 

Teachers  and  youth  group  leaders  can  also  get 
PLAY  newsletters.  Contact  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  for  more  details  on  this  program. 

Don't  forget  to  check  out  the  Commission’s  web 
site,  www.fish.state.pa.us.  The  site  is  loaded 
with  information  on  reptiles,  amphibians,  fish, 
fishing,  boating  and  water  safety. 
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Juventle  paddlejish 


Paddiefish 

Familyt  Paddiefish  (Polyodontidae). 
Status:  Extirpated*  The  Commission  is 
restoring  paddiefish  populations* 

PA  Watershed  Range:  Ohio* 


Paddiefish  are  prehistoric.  Scientists  believe 
this  species  first  appeared  some  1 50  million  years 
ago!  Why  is  it  called  a "paddiefish”?  A paddiefish 
has  a long  nose  (or  rostrum)  that  is  shaped  like  a 
canoe  paddle.  It  uses  this  weird  snout  to  stabilize 
itself  in  the  water.  Experts  believe  the  paddlelike 
nose  is  also  an  organ  of  touch.  These  pale  blue- 
gray  fish  can  reach  five  feet  in  length  by  the  time 
they  are  17  years  old.  They  can  live  for  20  years 
or  more. 

Paddiefish  are  found  in  the  Mississippi  River 
watershed.  This  area  includes  the  Ohio  River 
watershed  in  Pennsylvania.  Paddiefish  numbers 
declined  in  the  early  1900s.  The  last  historical 


mention  of  a paddiefish  in  Pennsylvania  was  re- 
corded in  1919.  Paddiefish  were  absent  from 
Pennsylvania’s  waters  but  could  be  found  else-  ; 
where  in  their  range.  So  they  are  considered 
"extirpated”  from  Pennsylvania.  In  the  1990s,  the 
Fish  a Boat  Commission  started  a paddiefish  rein-  ' 
troduction  program. 

Visit  the  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us,  for  more  information  about 
this  program  and  to  view  links  to  learn  more  about 
paddiefish. 
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Quillback  Carpsucker 
Family:  Suckers 
(Catostomidae). 

PA  Watershed  Ranse:  Erie, 
Ohio,  Potomac,  Susquehanna; 
Delaware* 


A quillback  what?  It’s  a quillback  carpsucker! 
Not  only  is  its  name  a jumble  of  words,  but  its  body 
is  also  a hodgepodge  of  characteristics.  This  fish 
has  a heavy  body  like  a carp,  but  it  has  the  mouth 
of  a sucker.  It  has  an  unusual  dorsal  fin,  too:  The 
first  few  rays  are  extra  long  and  arch  over  the  fish’s 
back  almost  to  its  tail. 

With  its  suckerlike  mouth  and  no  barbels  ("whis- 
kers”), it  belongs  in  the  sucker  family.  Big  reflective 
scales  make  this  fish  white  or  silvery  on  the  sides. 
Its  back  is  olive-brown  to  gray.  The  quillback’s 
small  head  and  humped  back  give  it  an  unusual 
look.  Another  characteristic  is  its  deeply  forked 
tail.  The  quillback  carpsucker  can  grow  as  large  as 
two  feet  and  12  pounds! 


Cruising  in  schools  near  the  bottom,  the  quill- 
back carpsucker  feeds  on  small  aquatic  animals, 
fingernail  clams  and  aquatic  vegetation.  Quillback 
carpsuckers  can  be  found  in  large,  slow-moving 
pools  in  lakes  and  rivers.  They  are  uncommon,  but 
they  live  in  all  of  Pennsylvania’s  major  watersheds 
except  the  Genesee  River  watershed.  Young  quill- 
back carpsuckers  are  an  important  forage  fish  for 
predators. 
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Take  one  look  at  the  snout  of  this  fish  and  you’ll 
know  how  it  was  named!  There  are  two  gar  species 
native  to  Pennsylvania  waters:  The  longnose  gar 
and  the  spotted  gar.  The  spotted  gar  is  endangered 
in  Pennsylvania.  Longnose  gar  can  live  to  be  20 
years  old  and  grow  to  a length  of  about  50  inches. 

Gars  are  primitive  bony  fishes  identified  by 
their  long,  narrow  jaws  and  diamond-shaped  scales. 
Gars  have  a lunglike  bladder  that  allows  them  to 
breathe  air.  This  lets  them  live  in  low-oxygen 
conditions,  including  the  shallow  water  of  lakes 
and  rivers,  their  preferred  habitat. 


Gars  prey  on  a wide  variety  of  fish,  ambushing 
their  prey.  These  fish  are  sometimes  observed 
floating  at  the  water’s  surface,  and  they  may  look 
like  a small  log.  The  longnose  gar  spawns  in  late 
spring  when  the  water  temperature  approaches  70 
degrees.  The  eggs  are  adhesive  and  poisonous  to 
humans  and  other  mammals.  The  eggs  hatch  in 
about  six  days.  Young  fish  may  reach  18  inches  in 
their  first  season. 
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Juvenile  Atlantic  sturgeon 


Atlantic  Sturseon 

Family:  Sturgeon  (Acipenseridae) 

Anadromous. 

Status:  Endangered. 

PA  Watershed  Range:  Delaware* 


When  you  look  for  record-breaking  fish  in 
Pennsylvania,  check  out  the  Atlantic  sturgeon.  As 
Pennsylvania’s  largest  fish,  it  may  reach  1 4 feet  in 
: length.  Atlantic  sturgeon  are  also  likely  the  long- 
est-lived fish  in  Pennsylvania:  They  have  been 
' known  to  be  more  than  50  years  old.  Sturgeon 
? relatives  date  back  more  than  350  million  years! 

, Atlantic  sturgeon  don’t  look  quite  like  other  fish. 
t Instead  of  their  having  scales,  Atlantic  sturgeon 
are  covered  with  rows  of  bony  plates,  called 
"scutes.”  The  snout  has  four  whiskerlike  sensory 
i barbels  near  the  mouth.  The  top  tail  lobe  is  longer 


than  the  bottom  lobe,  and  it  looks  like  a shark’s 
tail. 

Adult  sturgeon  live  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
and  use  their  snout  to  root  along  the  bottom  for 
small  clams,  crabs  and  other  invertebrates.  These 
anadromous  fish  are  found  from  Quebec  to  Florida. 
They  swim  through  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
bays  in  spring  on  their  way  into  large  rivers,  which 
they  use  as  spawning  grounds  and  nurseries.  Young 
Atlantic  sturgeon  may  spend  up  to  five  years  in 
nursery  waters.  Atlantic  sturgeon  are  endangered 
in  Pennsylvania. 
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American  Eel 

Family:  Eels  (Ansuillidae)* 

Catadromous. 

PA  Watershed  Ranse: 
Ohio,  Potomac, 
Susquehanna,  Delaware* 


The  American  eel  is  a mysterious  fish  that  is 
often  mistaken  for  a snake.  It  might  be  long  and 
slender  as  a snake,  but  that’s  as  far  as  the  similari- 
ties go.  Eels  are  covered  with  tiny  smooth  scales, 
which  make  them  almost  impossible  to  grab. 

Some  anglers  have  never  seen  an  eel.  One 
reason  is  that  eels  are  nocturnal  predators.  An- 
other reason  is  that  some  rivers  have  dams  that 
block  their  migration. 

This  unique  fish  also  has  a unique  life  cycle. 
Scientists  didn’t  understand  the  eel’s  migratory  life 
cycle  until  the  early  1900s.  It  is  our  state’s  only 
catadromous  fish:  It  lives  in  fresh  water  and  spawns 
in  salt  water,  the  opposite  behavior  from  what  most 


people  know  as  "migratory,”  like  the  behavior  of 
the  anadromous  American  shad  and  striped  bass. 

The  American  eel  begins  life  in  the  Sargasso 
Sea,  an  area  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  near  Bermuda. 
After  hatching,  eels  are  called  "glass  eels”  because 
they  are  transparent.  Glass  eels  transform  into 
"elvers”  once  they  reach  America.  Female  eels 
stay  in  estuaries  while  the  males  ascend  rivers  and 
streams.  They  live  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  fresh 
water  until  they  head  back  to  the  ocean  to  spawn. 

How  is  that  for  a complicated  lifestyle?  Now 
you  can  see  how  a dam  might  block  their  migration! 
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Burbot 

Family  Burbot  (Gadidae)*  ^ 

Status:  Threatened-inland 
populations  only* 

PA  Watershed  Range:  Erie,  Ohio. 


This  is  one  strange-looking  fish!  It  looks  like  a 
cross  between  a catfish  and  a bowfin.  It  has  a tube 
sticking  out  of  each  nostril  that  looks  like  the 
barbels  (whiskers)  of  a catfish.  Another  barbel 
sticks  out  from  the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  long 
dorsal  fin  on  top  and  anal  fin  on  the  bottom  are 
similar  to  those  of  a bowfin. 

Burbot  are  the  only  Pennsylvania  freshwater 
fish  that  originally  came  from  the  ocean  as  a 
member  of  the  codfish  family.  They  can  grow  to 
about  46  inches  long,  but  most  are  only  half  that 
size.  Unlike  most  Pennsylvania  fish,  burbot  repro- 
duce in  the  middle  of  winter  under  a covering  of 
ice.  During  the  night,  they  spread  their  eggs  in 
shallow  areas  of  a lake  or  stream’s  sandy  or 
gravelly  bottom.  Eggs  drift  along  the  bottom  until 
they  hatch  in  about  30  days.  When  they  grow  up, 
they  like  deep,  cold  water.  You’ll  find  them  in 
Lake  Erie  and  where  the  Allegheny  River  starts  in 
northwest  Pennsylvania.  Burbot  are  a threatened 
species  in  our  inland  waters  but  not  in  Lake  Erie. 
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photo-Art  Michaels 


If  you’ll  be  fishing  in  your  boat  during  the  next  month  or 
so,  use  this  information  to  guide  you  through  an  inspec- 
tion of  your  boat  and  equipment.  Spotting  a problem 
now  could  save  you  much  time,  money  and  aggravation. 

Life  jacket.  Check  your  life  jackets  for  wear,  tears, 
holes  and  broken  or  missing  parts.  This  is  the  one  item 
aboard  your  boat  that  can  save  your  life,  so  treat  it 
carefully.  Wear  your  life  jacket  when  on  board  your  boat. 

Battery.  You’ll  want  to  remove  the  battery  from  the 
boat  during  the  off-season.  But  for  now,  perform  a check 
similar  to  the  kind  of  maintenance  and  inspection  you’d 
undertake  at  season’s  end.  Wire-brush  the  terminals  to 
keep  them  clean  and  check  the  cells  to  see  if  they  need  to 
be  refilled  with  distilled  water.  Charge  the  battery,  if 
necessary,  and  then  check  the  lights,  radio,  GPS  and  other 
electronic  gear  to  ensure  that  all  these  devices  work.  Also 
inspect  the  fuse  box  and  be  sure  to  carry  extra  fuses 
onboard. 

Fire  extinguisher.  See  that  it  is  charged  and  securely 
stowed  in  a visible  place  onboard. 

Visual  Distress  Signals.  If  you  boat  on  Lake  Erie, 
inspect  your  flares,  and  make  sure  their  expiration  dates 
are  far  enough  in  the  future  that  they  count  toward  the 
legal  requirement. 

Bilge.  Inspect  the  bilge  blower  hose  for  leaks. 

Through-huUs,  drain  plugs.  Inspect  all  through-hulls 
and  drain  plugs.  Make  sure  they’re  all  closed.  Leave  them 
open  when  you  store  the  boat  for  winter.  Carry  an  extra 
plug  with  you  onboard. 
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Engine.  Inspect  fuel  hoses  and  lines.  Replace  hoses 
that  are  cracked,  mushy  or  swollen.  With  a dry  rag, 
inspect  fuel  connections  for  snugness.  If  they  aren’t 
secure,  your  nose  will  tell  you  if  the  rag  doesn’t.  Check 
the  bottom  of  your  portable  gas  tank  for  rust.  Carry  an 
extra  spark  plug. 

Prop.  Inspect  the  blades  for  dings,  pitting  and  any 
other  surface  marks  that  can  cause  excessive  vibration. 
Inspect  cotter  pins.  Carry  extra  shear  pins  and  cotter 
pins. 

Cables.  The  control  cable  outer  jacket  should  have  no 
cracks  or  swelling.  If  it  does,  the  cable  is  corroded  and 
needs  to  be  replaced. 

Steering.  Check  the  power  steering  and  power  trim  oil 
levels. 

Anchor  and  line.  Make  sure  your  anchor  line  and 
connections  are  sound.  Replace  worn  parts  and  line. 

Navigation  lights.  Make  sure  they  work  properly  and 
carry  extra  light  bulbs. 

Tools.  Carry  tools  that  let  you  change  a spark  plug, 
propeller  and  your  shear  pin.  Include  a first  aid  kit  with 
your  tools,  and  replace  the  first  aid  kit’s  items  as  neces- 
sary. Include  a fully  charged  cell  phone  as  part  of  your 
essential  items.  O 

This  information  is  provided  by  the  BoatU.S.  Founda- 
tion. Visit  its  web  site  at  www.boatus.com/foundation/ 
sportsman.  For  details  on  boat  legal  requirements  in 
Pennsylvania,  go  to  the  Commissions  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us,  and  on  the  right,  click  on  “Boating.” 
For  more  online  resources,  visit  www.uscgboating.com. 

www.fish.state.pa.us 
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illustration-Roti  Kuhn 


by  WCO  Craig  Garman 


I arrived  at  the  Mechanicsburg  Sportsmen’s  Club  Co-op 
nursery  at  1 p.m.,  March  6,  1998,  to  investigate  a break-in 
at  the  facility.  There  I met  hatchery  managers  Pat  Eakin 
and  Roger  Jumper.  They  showed  me  the  fresh  footprints 
in  the  mud,  where  the  culprits  had  climbed  the  7-foot 
chain-link  fence  to  enter  the  hatchery’s  raceway.  It  was 
clear  that  this  was  the  point  of  entry,  and  that  based  on 
the  two  different  sets  of  footprints,  at  least  two  people 
were  involved.  Muddy  prints  up  the  side  and  along  the 


fence  top  crossbar  indicated  that  the  individuals  had 
climbed  over  the  fence  with  barbed  wire  top  and  had  cut 
the  bird  deterrent  string  to  enter.  The  deep  footprints  in 
the  mud  on  the  inside  of  the  fence  indicated  that  the 
culprits  had  jumped  from  the  top  of  the  fence  to  the 
ground  inside  the  fence.  The  PVC  raceway  covers  were 
disheveled,  indicating  that  they  had  been  moved  to  reach 
the  trout. 

Several  15-  to  20-inch  trout  were  swimming  in  the 


I 
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stream  below  the  concrete  raceway.  Mr.  Jumper  and  Mr. 
Eakin  showed  me  where  several  of  the  hatchery’s  5-gallon 
buckets  were  also  missing.  They  informed  me  that  the  PA 
State  Police  were  notified  and  that  a trooper  was  there 
earlier  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Jumper  informed  me  that  on  Tuesday,  March  3,  at 
8 a.m.,  he  had  arrived  at  the  hatchery  to  feed  fish  when  he 
noticed  that  the  bird  deterrent  string  was  torn  down.  He 
also  saw  a set  of  footprints  inside  the  fence.  He  could  not 
determine  if  any  fish  were  taken. 

On  Wednesday,  March  4,  at  10:30  p.m.,  Mr.  Jumper, 
who  lives  close  to  the  hatchery,  noticed  a black  Chevy 
pickup  truck  parked  along  Sinclair  Road  near  the  hatch- 
ery at  a location  that  was  out  of  the  ordinary.  Mr.  Jumper 
recorded  the  truck’s  license  plate  number  because  of  the 
vehicle’s  suspicious  nature. 

On  Thursday,  March  5,  at  7:45  a.m.,  Mr.  Jumper 
arrived  at  the  hatchery  to  feed  the  fish.  He  noticed  that 
the  bird  deterrent  string  was  again  torn  down,  two  sets  of 
boot  tracks  were  in  the  mud  inside  the  fence  and  the 
covers  were  out  of  place.  He  then  counted  the  fish,  and 
discovered  that  83  of  the  15-  to  18-inch  2-year-old  trout 
were  missing.  The  missing  fish  consisted  of  six  golden 
rainbow  trout  and  77  brook  and  rainbow  trout.  Then  he 
had  called  the  State  Police  and  me. 

After  taking  photographs  of  the  footprints  in  the  mud 
and  the  entry  location,  I found  more  footprints  in  the 
mud  along  a trail  that  leads  to  the  location  oJ  where  the 
black  pickup  truck  had  parked.  I also  found  more  boot 
tracks  in  the  mud  where  the  truck  was  parked.  All  the 
tracks  found  there  and  along  the  trail  matched  the  tracks 
found  inside  the  hatchery  fence.  At  this  point,  I was  sure 
the  truck  was  involved  in  the  incident. 

While  collecting  evidence,  the  Southcentral  Region 
office  called  to  inform  me  that  a township  employee  had 
found  a large  number  of  trout  dumped  in  a field  along 
Lisburn  Road,  which  was  several  miles  from  my  location. 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Jumper  and  Mr.  Eakin,  J went  to  the 
location  to  determine  if  the  fish  were  tied  to  the  break-in. 
On  the  way,  I contacted  PA  Game  Commission  WCO  Tim 
Grenoble  and  asked  if  he  could  assist  by  taking  cast  molds 
of  the  footprints. 

When  1 arrived  at  the  Lisburn  Road  site,  J found 
several  5-gallon  buckets  containing  rainbow,  brook  and 
golden  rainbow  trout.  4’he  fish  were  all  1 5 to  20  inches 
long,  and  Mr.  Jumper  and  Mr.  Eakin  icientified  the 
buckets  as  those  from  the  hatchery.  In  this  location  we 
also  found  boot  tracks  that  matched  those  at  the  hatchery. 

WCO  Grenoble  arrived  and  we  took  photographs  of 
the  42  trout  and  the  boot  tracks.  We  took  the  buckets  as 
evidence  and  returned  to  the  hatchery  to  collect  a cast 
mold  of  the  boot  tracks  and  take  additional  photographs. 

After  completing  our  evidence  collection,  WCO 
Grenoble  and  1 decided  to  visit  the  residence  of  the 
person  who  owned  the  black  truck.  When  we  knocked  on 
the  door  of  the  first-floor  apartment  in  Carlisle,  we 
smelled  cooking  grease  coming  from  inside  the  apart- 
ment. 

An  individual  dressed  in  military  fatigues  and  a 
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Confederate  bandana  came  to  the  door.  After  he  identi- 
fied himself,  he  said  that  the  black  truck  was  his  and  that 
he  was  driving  it  on  the  night  of  March  4.  He  then  asked 
if  we  were  there  about  the  fish. 

I asked,  “What  fish”? 

He  saici,  “The  fish  from  the  hatchery.” 

I asked  if  he  had  any  fish  in  the  apartment,  and  he  said, 
“Yes,  come  in.” 

The  suspect  went  to  the  refrigerator  and  retrieved  a 
pan  full  of  field-dressed  trout  soaking  in  salt  water.  He 
had  the  frying  pan  on  the  stove  ready  to  cook  the  fish  for 
supper.  We  seized  the  15-  to  18-inch  trout  and  asked  him 
to  accompany  us  to  the  Carlisle  Police  station  to  interview 
him  and  get  a written  statement.  The  suspect  agreed. 

After  reading  the  individual  his  Miranda  rights,  the 
suspect  gave  us  a handwritten  statement  admitting  that 
he  and  a second  individual  drove  to  the  hatchery  on  the 
night  of  March  4,  parking  the  black  truck  along  Sinclair 
Road.  They  walked  down  the  path  to  the  hatchery  where 
they  jumped  the  fence  and  scooped  several  large  trout 
from  the  raceway.  They  placed  the  fish  in  some  5-gallon 
buckets  they  found  there  and  then  took  them  back  to  his 
apartment.  They  left  the  fish  on  a picnic  table  outside  all 
night. 

The  next  day,  the  fish  were  spoiled,  so  they  dumped 
them  along  a dirt  road.  Later  that  evening,  they  went 
back  to  the  hatchery  to  get  more  fish,  but  fled  the  raceway 
after  car  headlights  spooked  them.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing, they  drove  back  to  the  hatchery  and  removed  several 
more  trout  from  the  raceway.  The  two  divided  the  fish 
and  gave  several  more  to  a friend  who  lived  in  Carlisle. 

With  the  assistance  of  Carlisle  Police  Officer  Gary 
Schulenberger,  WCO  Grenoble,  Commission  WCO  Ben 
Learner  and  Cumberland  County  Assistant  District 
Attorney  Jamie  Keating,  we  conducted  several  more 
interviews,  which  completed  the  puzzle  of  the  hatchery 
break-in.  This  investigation  resulted  in  two  suspects 
charged  with  three  counts  of  felony  burglary,  three  counts 
of  theft,  three  counts  of  receiving  stolen  property,  three 
counts  of  criminal  trespass,  three  counts  of  fishing  in 
hatchery  waters  and  1 0 counts  of  felony  criminal  con- 
spiracy. One  suspect  was  also  charged  with  seven  counts 
of  receiving  stolen  property.  In  addition,  each  had  to  pay 
restitution  to  the  co-op  nursery  for  the  value  of  each 
trout  taken. 

This  story  is  a fine  example  of  concerned  sportsmen 
getting  involved  to  help  apprehend  individuals  who  don’t 
appreciate  the  hard  work  and  dedication  it  takes  to 
provide  fishing  opportunities  to  the  public.  Without  Mr. 
Jumper’s  awareness,  we  would  not  have  had  the  valuable 
evidence  we  needed  to  pursue  the  case.  The  interagency 
cooperation  was  outstanding  and  led  to  our  successfully 
protecting  our  resources.  O 


WCO  Garmafi  served  in  Cumberland  County  from  1995 
to  2000.  His  current  assignniefit  includes  Blair  and  north- 
ern Huntingdon  counties. 
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WILDLIFE  FOREVER  STATE-FISH  ART 
CONTEST  RULES  a REGULATIONS 


pa’s  State  Fish  -Brook  Trout 


HOW  TO  ENTER: 

Completed  portfolios  must  be  postmarked  by  March  31  of  each 
year.  Portfolios  must  include: 

□ A completed  entry  form. 

□ Artwork  of  participant’s  state  fish. 

□ One-page  composition  about  participant’s  state 
fish,  its  habitat,  behavior  or  efforts  to  conserve  it.  The 
composition  must  include  the  student’s  name  and 
address. 

□ Entry  forms  are  also  available  by  calling  toll-free 
1-877-FISHART  (877-347-4278).  Please  allow  two  weeks 
by  mail.  Entry  forms  will  not  be  accepted  by  e-mail. 
Please  download  or  print  the  entry  form  at 
wvvw.statefishart.com  and  send  via  regular  mail. 

□ Entry  forms  must  be  completed,  signed  by  a 
parent  or  guardian,  and  glued  to  the  back  of  the  original 
artwork. 

□ Completed  entries  should  be  mailed  to: 

Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art  Contest 
2700  Freeway  Blvd.  #1000 
Brooklyn  Center,  MN  55430 

RULES  & REGULATIONS: 

• The  State-Fish  Art  Contest  is  open  to  children  in 
grades  four  through  twelve  attending  public,  private,  or 
home-schools  in  the  United  States.  Only  one  entry  per 
child  will  be  accepted. 

• Portfolios  will  be  judged  on  the  quality  of  the 
artwork. 

• The  artwork  must  call  attention  to  the  official  fish  of 
his  or  her  home  state.  PA’s  official  state  fish  is  the  brook 
trout.  The  fish  must  be  depicted  in  its  natural  habitat. 
Information  about  each  state  fish  is  available  on  the 
Internet  at  www.statefishart.com. 

• All  artwork  must  be  the  contestant’s  original,  hand- 
done  creation.  Photographs  and  computer-generated 
artwork  will  not  be  accepted. 

• All  artwork  must  be  8.5"xH"  and  horizontal,  without 
a mat,  frame,  cover  sheet,  or  border.  Art  techniques  may 
include  scratchboard,  pointillism,  chalk,  charcoal,  dry 
brush,  watercolor,  crosshatch,  lead,  collage,  linoleum 
printing,  or  crayon.  Please  note:  If  contestants  use  chalk, 
charcoal  or  lead,  they  should  seal  it  with  an  adhesive. 

• All  artwork  must  not  exceed  1 /4-inch  in  total  thick- 
ness. 

• No  lettering,  signatures,  or  initials  may  appear  on  the 
front  of  the  design.  Any  artwork  with  such  identifying 
characteristics  will  be  disqualified  and  eliminated  from 
the  competition. 

• Completed  portfolios  must  include  a typed  composi- 


tion or  theme  paper  not  to  exceed  one  page  in  length. 
Compositions  should  be  related  specifically  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  state  fish,  its  habitat,  behavior,  or 
efforts  to  conserve  it.  The  composition  must  include  the 
student’s  name  and  address. 

PRIZES: 

• All  contestants  will  receive  a certificate  of  participa- 
tion. 

• Three  winners  from  each  state  will  be  selected  on 
Earth  Day  of  each  year — one  winner  per  grade  group  ( 4- 
6th,  7-9th,  10- 12th)  for  a total  of  150  winners  (50  states  x 
3 winners  = 150). 

• All  winning  designs  will  be  displayed  at  the  Mall  of 
America  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  at  the  State-Fish  Art 
Expo  in  lune. 

• All  winning  designs  will  be  presented  online  at 
www.statefishart.com  . 

THE  FINE  PRINT: 

• The  State-Fish  Art  Contest  is  not  open  to  the 
immediate  relatives  of  Wildlife  Forever  employees  or 
participating  sponsors. 

• It  is  the  student’s  responsibility  to  inform  Wildlife 
Forever  of  any  change  of  address. 

• Contestants  living  in  Washington,  D.C.  may  use 
either  the  Maryland  or  Virginia  state  fish  in  their  portfo- 
lios. 

Wildlife  Forever: 

• Has  the  right  to  use  the  name  of  any  State-Fish  Art 
contestant  without  compensation. 

• Retains  ownership  of  all  artwork  entered  in  the 
contest.  In  order  to  promote  the  Wildlife  Forever  State- 
Fish  Art  Contest,  products  such  as  posters,  prints,  T- 
shirts,  etc.,  may  be  produced  from  winning  artwork.  Any 
monies  realized  from  the  sale  or  licensing  of  the  artwork 
will  be  used  to  support  the  contest,  wildlife  conservation, 
and  education  initiatives.  The  winning  artists  must 
provide  autographs  without  charge  to  Wildlife  Forever. 

• Retains  all  winning  entries  until  June  1 of  the 
following  year  and  will  return  the  winning  entries  to  the 
students  in  june  upon  request. 

• Will  return  all  non-winning  entries  upon  request 
after  August  31,  if  the  student  provides  a self-addressed 
10"xl3"  envelope. 

• Reserves  the  right  to  destroy  unclaimed  entries  after 
one  year. 

• Will  not  insure  entries  it  receives  or  be  responsible 
for  loss  or  damage  of  the  entries. 
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Three  budding  Keystone  State  artists  were  recently 
named  winners  in  a national  art  contest.  The  trio 
became  state  champions  in  their  respective  age  classes 
for  their  depictions  of  the  brook  trout,  Pennsylvanms 
official  state  fish. 

Evan  Martin,  of  East  Earl,  was  named  state  cham- 
pion for  grades  4-6. 

Jessie  Richart,  of  Lansdale,  took  first-place  honors 
for  grades  7-9. 

Josh  Joint,  of  Erie,  garnered  top  state  honors  for 
grades  10-12.  The  victory  was  his  fourth  consecutive, 
having  previously  won  his  age  group  in  2000,  2001  and 
2002. 

The  Pennsylvania  Pish  & Boat  Commission  was  a 


partner  agency  in  the  contest,  which  was  conducted  by 
Wildlife  Porever.  A total  of  140  Pennsylvania  students 
submitted  entries. 

Pennsylvania  winners  will  receive  a framed  trout  stamp 
print  from  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  In  addition,  the 
top  artwork  from  Pennsylvania  was  displayed  with  other 
winning  artwork  from  across  the  nation  at  a special 
exhibit  in  the  Mall  of  America  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
last  June. 

The  winning  artists’  works  can  be  viewed  on  the 
Commission’s  web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us.  Winning 
artwork  from  other  states  can  be  seen  on  Wildlife 
Forever’s  contest  site,  www.statefishart.com. 


Winner: 

Evan 

Martin 

Grades 

4-6 
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Important  for  Teachers: 

If  part  of  a classroom  project,  please  fill  out  teacher  and  school  information  before 
duplicating  and  distributing  to  students.  Duplicate  and  glue  to  back  of  artwork. 


Entries  addressed  to:  Entry  Deadline:  Must  be  postmarked  by  March  31,  2004 

Wildlife  Forever,  State-Fish  Art  Contest 
2700  Freeway  Blvd.  #1000 
Brooklyn  Center,  MN  55430 


Grade 
Cbeck  one: 

□ 4“’  □ 5"^  □ 6"^ 

□ 7'^  □ 8'*'  □ 9"^ 

□ io‘h  airh  □ i2"^ 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Contestant  

Last  Name  First  Name  Birthdate 

Home  Address  

Street  or  PO  Box 


City  State  Zip 

Telephone  ( ) ( ) 

Home  Parent  Daytime 

Art  Entry  Title  

Fish  Species  


Art  Medium  Used 


Composition  Title 


School  and  Teacher  Information 


Teacher’s  Name 
Name  of  School 
Street  Address 
City/State/Zip 


I hereby  certify  that  this  is  my  original  work  and  that  it  is  not  a copy  of  published  photographs,  magazines,  book  illustrations,  or 
other  materials  protected  by  copyright  laws.  I understand  that  Wildlife  Forever  and  other  sponsors  are  not  responsible  for  loss  or 
damage  to  my  artwork  and/or  composition.  1 grant  exclusive  right  to  Wildlife  Forever  and  its  designees  to  utilize  my  artwork  and/ 
or  composition  for  reproduction  and  promotional  purposes  and  to  display  my  art.  Also,  1 agree  that  my  artwork  and/or  composi- 
tion my  be  used,  altered,  or  published  as  they  see  fit  without  compensation  to  me.  I also  grant  Wildlife  Forever  the  right  to  release 
my  name  and  hometown  in  promoting  the  winners  of  the  contest. 


Signature  of  Student 


Date 


Signature  of  Parent,  Guardian  or  Teacher  Date 

Entry  questions  should  be  directed  to  education@wildlifeforever.org  or  by  calling  toll-free  1-877-FlSHART. 
Artwork  must  be  8.5"  x 1 1"  HORIZONTAL  and  no  more  than  1/4-inch  thick.  Do  not  mat  or  frame. 

Do  not  have  lettering  or  borders  on  the  front. 
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spotted  turtle 


In  November  1997,  the  bog  turtle,  a small  reptile  of  the 
Genus  C/en;mys,  made  headlines  when  it  was  designated  a 
federally  threatened  species  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  (FWS).  This  event  marked  the  first  time  a 
Keystone  State  reptile  or  amphibian  received  such  a 
federal  designation,  although  the  bog  turtle  has  been 
protected  by  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission  since  1974. 
There  are,  however,  two  other  “tortoises”  (to  be  scientifi- 
cally proper)  of  this  same  genus  that  dwell  in  the  state  in 
relative  anonymity,  at  least  where  the  general  public  is 
concerned.  One  is  small,  with  brightly  contrasting 
markings,  and  the  other  is  larger  with  a more  subtle, 
elegant  appearance. 

The  spotted  turtle,  Clemniys  guttata  (“guttata,”  appro- 
priately enough,  means  spotted,  or  speckled),  averages  a 
bit  over  4 inches  in  carapace  (upper  shell)  length,  and  the 
largest  ever  recorded  stretched  the  tape  at  5 inches.  This 
species  could  be  nicknamed  the  “polka-dot  turtle” 
because  it  sports  small,  bright-yellow  spots  scattered  on  a 
dark,  often  jet-black  background.  Newly  hatched 
“spotties”  frequently  sport  a single  spot  per  carapacial 
scute  (the  individual  plates  of  the  carapace),  but  the 
markings  become  variable  with  age,  and  some  adults  may 
possess  100  or  more.  Although  on  rare  occasions  an 
individual  with  a “spotless”  shell  may  be  found,  all 
specimens  are  also  dabbed  with  speckles  on  the  head  and 


neck.  The  plastron  (lower  shell),  on  the  other  hand,  is 
yellow  with  a few  dark  or  black  markings. 

The  largest  member  of  this  small  genus  is  the  wood 
turtle.  Wood  turtles  typically  range  from  6.5  to  7 inches 
in  carapace  length,  with  males  normally  exceeding 
females  by  a half-inch  or  so.  The  species  record  is  a 9- 
inch-plus  whopper. 

Although  wood  turtles  do  not  flaunt  the  “bright  on 
black”  of  their  smaller  cousin,  their  scientific  species 
name,  itisculpta,  which  translates  to  “engraved,”  or 
“sculptured,”  is  descriptive  and  appropriate.  The  strik- 
ingly distinctive  scutes  of  the  upper  shell  resemble 
individually  chiseled  pyramids.  Each  of  these  raised 
plates  is  embedded  with  a series  of  concentric  growth 
rings,  or  “annuli,”  similar  to  those  found  in  the  cross 
section  of  a tree  trunk  or  limb.  This  phenomenon, 
coupled  with  the  similarity  of  the  rough,  brownish 
carapace  to  a piece  of  carved  wood,  may  account  for  this 
tortoise’s  common  name,  although  some  argue  it’s  based 
on  its  habit  of  frequenting  forested  areas.  Attempting  to 
age  a wood  turtle  by  counting  its  “rings,”  however,  is  not 
as  nearly  precise  as  when  dealing  with  trees.  Although  a 
fairly  accurate  determination  may  be  made  for  younger 
“woodies,”  such  counts  for  turtles  approaching  20  years 
or  older  are  unreliable. 

Although  the  subdued  color  scheme  of  the  upper  shell 
is  overshadowed  by  its  “sculptures,”  the  plastron  is  a study 
in  contrast,  with  large,  black  blotches  displayed  on  a light- 
yellow  background.  The  upper  portions  of  the  head, 
neck  and  legs  are  dark  brown  or  black,  and  the  remaining 
areas  are  reddish  or  rich  orange. 

The  members  of  Clemmys  are  considered  “pond 
turtles,”  although  that’s  a bit  of  a stretch.  Spotties  con- 
form to  this  classification  to  a degree,  preferring  wetlands, 
including  marshes,  swamps  and  wet  meadows,  as  well  as 
the  shallow  margins  of  streams,  ponds  and  lakes.  They 
sometimes  occur  with  the  rare  bog  turtle,  although  the 
latter  is  restricted  to  bogs  and  wet  meadows.  Even 
though  the  spotted  turtle  is  the  most  aquatic  of  the 
group,  it  is  a weak  swimmer  that  prefers  to  do  the  “bot- 
tom crawl”  instead  of  the  breaststroke. 

Wood  turtles  are  only  semi-aquatic,  spending  much  of 
their  time  on  land  and  practically  none  in  ponds.  When 
Pennsylvania’s  wood  turtles  submerge,  they  do  it  in 
flowing  waters  ranging  in  size  from  small  streams  to 
medium-sized  rivers,  and  they  show  a distinct  preference 
for  slower  currents.  They  are  most  often  encountered 
when  on  land,  crawling  about  in  wet  meadows,  deciduous 
and  coniferous  forests,  and  old  fields.  One  researcher, 
studying  habitat  preferences  in  central  Pennsylvania, 
found  most  of  his  wood  turtles  in  alder  thickets,  open 
meadows  and  cornfields. 

Hibernation 

Keystone  State  wood  turtles  begin  hibernation  in 
October.  They  may  force  their  way  into  masses  of  roots 
and  aquatic  vegetation  under  stream  banks,  or  bury 
themselves  in  the  bottom  ooze  of  their  resident  water- 
ways, sometimes  at  depths  as  great  as  7 feet.  These  deep 
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sleeps  may  be  community  affairs,  with  aggregations  of 
nearly  30  individuals  reported  from  specific  sites.  The 
well-rested  herps  emerge  in  March  or  early  April.  During 
cooler  months  they  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  water, 
but  occasionally  make  excursions  onto  dry  land.  During 
summer  they  conduct  most  daytime  activities  in  the 
uplands,  but  retreat  to  a stream  for  the  night.  Cold  spells 
and  droughts  also  drive  them  back  to  their  aquatic 
refuges  for  extended  periods. 

Spotted  turtles  hibernate  during  roughly  the  same 
period  as  wood  turtles,  but  they  are  much  less  active 
during  their  annual  cycle.  They  also  sometimes  turn  their 
winter  naps  into  group  “sleepovers,”  with  as  many  as  25 
participants.  Spotties  are  most  animated  between  March 
and  June,  the  period  that  includes  breeding  activity,  and 
spend  much  of  the  summer  and  early  fall  in  a state  of 
aestivation  (inactivity  caused  by  hot  or  dry  conditions). 
The  turtles  may  dig  into  leaf  litter,  open  fields  or  marsh 
edges,  or  “beat  the  heat”  during  these  long  periods  of 
inactivity  underwater  in  muskrat  burrows  or  soft,  muddy 
stream  bottoms. 

Breeding 

Based  on  their  mating  behavior,  male  spotted  and 
wood  turtles  may  both  be  considered  reptilian  Neander- 
thals! Males  sometimes  begin  courtship  with  a ritual 
dance  of  sorts,  but  generally  resort  to  attempting  to  butt 
and  herd  females,  and  biting  them  about  the  legs,  neck 


and  carapace.  Spotted  and  wood  turtles  breed  primarifi- 
in  March-April  and  September-October  in  Penns\  l\ania, 
respectively. 

The  females  of  both  species  lay  their  eggs  in  lune  in 
well-drained,  open  areas.  Spotted  turtles  produced  an 
average  ot  only  3.5  eggs  per  nest  in  a Lancaster  County- 
study  area,  but  woodies  may  lay  three  to  13  eggs  in  each 
nest,  and  average  eight.  Nests  and  hatchling  turtles  are 
extremely  vulnerable  to  predators  such  as  crows,  fo.xes, 
opossums,  raccoons  and  skunks,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  entire  clutches  to  be  lost. 

Clemmys  juveniles  grow  and  mature  at  an  agonizingly 
slow  rate.  Spotties  are  not  able  to  reproduce  until  they’re 
about  10  years  old,  which  is  also  the  time  it  takes  them  to 
reach  a bit  over  3 inches  in  length!  Similarly,  the  larger 
wood  turtle  requires  14  years  to  attain  adulthood,  and 
some  males  aren’t  sexually  mature  until  age  22!  Individu- 
als in  more  northern  populations  generally  grow  larger 
than  their  southern  kin. 

Feeding 

Spotted  turtles  do  most  of  their  feeding  in  aquatic 
environs,  slowly  walking  or  crawling  along  the  bottom. 
They  are  carnivorous,  preferring  crayfish,  aquatic  insects 
and  tadpoles,  and  they  frequently  vary  the  menu  by 
dining  on  carrion. 

Wood  turtles  are  omnivorous,  and  they  are  capable  of 
feeding  on  land  or  in  the  water.  Favored  fare  includes  the 
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leaves  and  llowers  of  plants,  particularly  wild  strawber- 
ries, violets,  raspberries  and  willows,  along  with  fruits, 
fungi,  snails,  slugs  and  insects.  Woodies  have  also  been 
reported  to  lure  earthworms  to  the  surface  by  thumping 
the  ground  with  their  forefeet  or  the  front  of  their  shell, 
and  then  snatching  them  when  they  appear! 

An  interesting  relationship  between  fish  and  wood 
turtles  was  reported  from  a Pennsylvania  stream  in  1991. 
While  a submerged  turtle  remained  motionless  with  head 
and  legs  fully  extended,  a school  of  feeding  minnows 
apparently  “cleaned”  parasites  and  dead  skin  from  the 
patient  turtle. 

Species  range 

Pennsylvania  lies  in  the  center  of  distribution  for  both 
species.  Spotted  turtles  range  from  southern  New 
England  south  to  northern  Florida,  and  into  the  upper 
Midwest  and  southern  Ontario.  Wood  turtles  are  scat- 
tered from  the  Maritime  provinces  south  to  northern 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  and  then  their  distribution 
hopscotches  across  southern  Ontario  to  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  easternmost  Minnesota. 

Significant  population  reductions  have  been  reported 
for  both  spotted  and  wood  turtles  from  many  areas  in 
their  range.  Although  no  formal  surveys  have  been 
conducted  recently  in  Pennsylvania,  Andrew  Shiels,  chief 
ol  the  Commission’s  Research  Division,  acknowledges 
that  both  species  appear  to  be  declining  in  the  state.  He 
cites  habitat  modification,  fragmentation  and  loss  as  the 
primary  culprit,  and  attributes  a faster  drop  in  spotted 
turtle  numbers  to  wetlands  destruction.  The  smaller 
wetlands  that  these  tortoises  prefer  generally  don’t  receive 
the  stringent  protection  afforded  to  larger  marshes  and 
swamps. 

Other  factors  contributing  to  the  decline  and  disap- 
pearance of  Cleinmys  populations  include  predation  on 
eggs  and  juveniles  (mentioned  previously),  road  mortal- 
ity and  over-collection.  Both  species  are  quite  active 
during  their  breeding  season,  whether  seeking  mates  or 
traveling  (up  to  several  hundred  yards)  to  suitable  nesting 
areas,  and  many  fall  victim  to  roadkill. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  as  well  as  the  FWS  and 
conservation  agencies  in  all  the  states  and  provinces  that 
still  harbor  spotted  and  wood  turtles,  are  concerned 


about  the  interest  in  these  reptiles  as  pets.  This  popular- 
ity has  spawned  much  illegal  commercial  trade,  and 
satisfying  the  demand  of  turtle  fanciers  has  caused  the 
decimation  of  some  populations. 

One  of  the  highest  density  estimates  ever  reported  for 
spotted  turtles,  nearly  30  per  acre,  was  calculated  for  a 
Fancaster  County  population  that  numbered  300  to  400 
individuals  in  1980.  None  is  found  there  today,  and  the 
researcher  who  monitored  the  study  area  attributes  their 
demise  to  illegal  collecting. 

Several  years  ago.  Commission  personnel  were  alarmed 
when  they  searched  a Beefford  County  man’s  residence 
and  found  more  than  60  illegally  possessed  turtles, 
including  24  spotties  and  almost  20  woodies.  Although 
the  culprit  was  fined  $5,000  and  the  case  led  to  the  arrests 
of  at  least  12  more  individuals,  the  incident  drove  home 
the  reality  of  the  pressures  the  domestic  pet  trade  has 
placed  on  our  wild  reptiles. 

Several  reptile  experts  consider  Pennsylvania’s  wood 
turtle  population  to  be  the  largest  and  healthiest  that 
remains,  but  they  also  recognize  its  vulnerability.  Some 
scientists,  including  members  of  the  Herpetological 
Technical  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Biological 
Survey,  have  considered  the  possibility  of  further  restric- 
tions on  taking  woodies,  as  well  as  spotted  turtles  and 
several  others. 

Under  current  Pennsylvania  law  it  is  legal  to  capture 
and  hold  no  more  than  two  turtles,  but  the  sale  or  trade 
of  any  wild-caught  specimens  is  prohibited,  except  for 
snapping  turtles.  Some  think  a total  ban  on  collecting 
and  possession  will  close  a legal  loophole  used  by  those 
claiming  their  turtles  are  of  Pennsylvania  origin  when 
selling  or  possessing  them  in  a state  where  collecting  is 
not  permitted.  However,  some  other  states  in  these 
Clemmys  ranges  have  less  stringent  regulations  than  those 
now  in  place  here. 

Even  though  the  legal  taking  of  these  turtles  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  probably  modest,  there  are  some  who  believe 
that  the  removal  of  even  a few  individuals  may  negatively 
affect  populations  of  such  slow-growing,  late-maturing 
animals,  whose  eggs  and  young  are  subject  to  high 
predation  rates.  A total  ban  on  collecting,  they  reason, 
would  better  safeguard  populations  that  are  also  sub- 
jected to  habitat  loss  and  highway  mortality. 

Although  the  bog  turtle  has  already  been  conferred 
state  endangered  and  federally  threatened  status,  there’s 
still  time  to  keep  those  other  Clemmys  species  common. 
Citizen-conservationists  may  help  ensure  the  viability  of 
Pennsylvania’s  spotted  and  wood  turtle  populations  by 
supporting  responsible  legislation  that  protects  water- 
sheds and  wetlands,  reporting  illegal  habitat  destruction 
and  collecting,  and  facilitating  nongame  research  with 
funding  and  volunteer  hours. 

Paul  Swanson,  who  authored  the  1952  report  “Reptiles 
of  Venango  County,”  wrote:  “To  me,  the  wood  turtle  is 
the  handsomest  of  all  our  turtles.  An  unscarred  speci- 
men, mature  but  not  too  old,  resembles  an  excellent  piece 
of  wood  carving.” 

We  don’t  need  any  better  reason  to  protect  our  natural 
heritage.  O 
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and  Steelhead  Anglers 


by  Karl  Weixlmann 
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Let’s  face  it.  Time  spent  alone  on  Lake  Erie  tributaries  has 
become  an  experience  to  be  cherished.  Big  fish  draw  big 
crowds,  and  we  have  plenty  of  both  in  Erie.  The  time  has 
come  when  all  of  us  need  to  contemplate  our  actions 
toward  the  fish,  the  environment  in  which  they  swim,  the 
private  property  owner  and  one  another. 

Even  though  the  steelhead  trout  is  not  native  to  our 
tributaries  and  the  streams  that  we  fish  are  not  ideal 
steelhead  habitat,  we  must  not  overlook  this  fish’s  impor- 
tance and  value.  Erom  the  large  sums  of  money  pumped 
into  the  local  economy  to  the  radiant  joy  felt  when  a first- 
timer  lands  a big  one,  the  steelhead  has  found  its  niche 
along  Lake  Erie’s  shoreline. 

Respect  for  the  fish  starts  with  your  decision  whether 
or  not  to  kill  it.  If  you  are  going  to  kill  the  fish  for  con- 
sumption, do  it  quickly  and  humanely  with  a blow  to  the 
head.  A stout  stick  works  well.  Then  get  the  steelhead  on 
ice  or  cleaned  and  into  a freezer  as  soon  as  possible.  Eish 
that  have  been  dragged  up  and  down  the  shale  creek 
banks  all  day  and  across  the  asphalt  to  the  car  are  surely 
rendered  inedible. 

If  you  choose  to  release  your  steelhead,  the  best  way  to 
release  it  is  to  keep  it  in  the  water.  After  playing  the  fish, 
simply  reach  down  with  needle-nose  pliers  or  a hemostat 
and  remove  the  hook  while  the  fish  is  still  in  the  water. 

You  may  get  a little  wet  from  some  tail-slapping,  but  the 
fish  will  be  released  in  good  condition  and  the  cold  water 
in  your  face  will  renew  your  senses. 

If  the  fish  is  to  be  photographed,  don’t  keep  the  fish 
out  of  the  water  very  long  and  wet  your  hands  before 
handling  it.  Resuscitate  the  steelhead  by  moving  it  back 
and  forth  through  the  water  or  face  it  into  the  current  so 
that  fresh  water  can  flow  through  its  mouth  and  across 
the  gills.  You  will  see  the  fish  “gulp”  for  oxygen.  A 
recuperated  steelhead  will  be  able  to  swim  away  on  its 
own. 

No  self-respecting  steelheader  should  drag  a fish  in 
backward,  take  a picture  and  call  it  a catch.  Nor  should 
foul-hooked  fish  ever  be  played  out.  This  takes  up 
everyone’s  fishing  time  and  frequently  results  in  snarled 
messes  with  other  anglers’  lines.  With  the  number  of 
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steelhead  in  our  tributaries,  accidental  foul-hooking  is 
going  to  happen  sooner  or  later.  Anyone  who  has  spent 
any  amount  of  time  on  the  tribs  can  tell  when  a fish  is 
fair-  or  foul-hooked. 

If  you  foul-hook  a fish,  move  downstream,  point  the 
rod  at  the  fish,  tighten  the  line  and  give  it  a pull.  More 
than  not,  the  hook  will  pull  tree  and  everyone  can  con- 
tinue to  fish.  V\%en  the  fish  are  jammed  in  tight,  you  can 
reduce  foul-hooking  by  using  a float  with  your  bait  or  fly 
set  at  the  proper  level  to  reach  the  suspended  fish. 

Respect  for  the  environment  and  the  private  land- 
owner  starts  simply  by  not  littering.  If  you  see  someone 
littering,  ask  him  or  her  in  a friendly  manner  to  please 
pick  it  up.  Police  your  ranks.  In  all  of  my  discussions 
with  landowners  in  an  effort  to  keep  property  open  for 
fishing,  garbage  and  litter  was  always  the  main  complaint. 
Many  anglers  I know  carry  garbage  bags  with  them  to 
pick  up  trash  along  the  streams. 

Respect  for  fellow  anglers  begins  with  common  cour- 
tesy. I commonly  stalk  steelhead  that  1 have  spotted  by 
staying  out  of  the  water  and  sneaking  into  a good  casting 
position.  Spooked  fish  don’t  bite,  and  my  efforts  are 
frequently  foiled  by  the  poor  wading  practices  of  others. 

Steelhead  were  not  recently  dumped  in  by  the  state  fish 
hatchery  trucks.  They  have  survived  predation  for  several 
years  living  wild  in  Lake  Erie  before  making  spawning 
runs,  and  they  are  actually  out  of  their  element  as  they 
move  up  the  tributaries.  Back  off  and  give  others  a little 
room  to  work.  If  a small  pool  is  occupied,  give  those 
anglers  a wide  berth.  If  a large  pool  is  occupied,  ask  the 
anglers  if  they  would  mind  some  company.  Don’t  just 
jam  jn  between  anglers  without  asking.  They  will  usually 
come  running  after  seeing  you  land  several  fish.  Be 
considerate  of  other  anglers  at  the  popular,  crowded 
spots. 

With  the  increasing  number  of  anglers  on 
Pennsylvania’s  steelhead  streams,  anglers  need  to  practice 
sound  ethical  behavior  if  we  are  to  enjoy  a long-term, 
sustainable  fishery.  It’s  up  to  each  of  us  to  ensure  that  the 
fishery  is  available  for  our  children  to  enjoy.  O 
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First  waterskier  of  the  season 

While  patrolling  with  WCO  Anthony  Quarracino  last 
March,  we  checked  several  ice  fishermen  at  Perez  Lake 
early  in  the  afternoon.  Two  hours  later,  we  observed  our 
first  waterskier  of  the  season  on  the  Warrior  Ridge  Hydro 
pool  of  the  Juniata  River! — WCO  Alan  D.  Robinson, 
Huntingdon  County. 

Lessons  unheeded 

While  on  routine  patrol  with  WCO  Scott  Christman, 
we  stopped  a boat  because  both  people  on  board  were 
sitting  on  seat  backs  while  traveling  at  wake-producing 
speeds.  We  initiated  a routine  check  for  the  required 
safety  equipment  and  found  that  there  were  no  life 
jackets,  no  sound-producing  device  and  no  registration 
on  board.  With  a total  of  four  violations,  it  was  necessary 
to  issue  citations.  1 asked  the  operator  for  some  form  of 
identification.  The  only  ID  he  had  was  his  recently 
acquired  Boating  Safety  Education  Certificate.  He  may 
have  passed  the  course,  but  he  certainly  didn’t  heed  the 
lessons. — DWCO  Alan  Bernardi,  Dauphin  County. 

Catching  a litterbug 

In  late  February  I received  a telephone  call  from 
DWCO  Fred  Leonetti.  He  had  located  several  bags  of 
household  garbage  dumped  along  Big  Bend  Road  near 
the  Shenango  River. 

Fred  and  I located  the  spot  where  the  garbage  had  been 
dumped.  There  were  four  bags  of  household  garbage 
thrown  over  the  guardrail.  The  contents  were  broken 
bottles,  cans  and  paper  scattered  down  the  embankment. 
Fred  was  photographing  the  scene  as  I intently  sorted 
through  the  trash. 

I found  two  handwritten  notes.  Both  were  addressed 
to  “fim”  and  were  written  by  “Tammy.”  Both  notes  led  me 
to  believe  that  Tammy  was  Jim’s  girlfriend.  I also  found  a 
torn  corner  piece  of  a police  warning  notice.  1 placed  all 
three  items  in  an  evidence  bag  and  took  them  to  my 
headquarters  where  1 let  them  dry. 

Several  days  later,  the  printing  on  the  police  warning 
notice  was  barely  legible.  I could  read  the  word  “Mercer” 
listed  for  the  station.  This  suggested  that  the  warning  had 
been  issued  either  by  an  officer  in  the  city  of  Mercer  or  by 
a state  trooper  from  the  state  police  barracks  in  Mercer. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Police  barracks  desk  sergeant 
looked  at  the  word  “Mercer”  on  the  warning  notice  and 
thought  he  recognized  it  as  the  writing  of  Trooper 
Roberts.  The  sergeant  suggested  we  check  the  records  to 
see  if  Trooper  Roberts  had  issued  any  citations  that  day. 
Indeed,  he  had  issued  two  citations  for  speeding! 

One  was  issued  to  an  individual  from  Clearfield 
County.  I doubted  that  someone  from  Clearfield  County 
would  have  come  to  Mercer  County  to  drop  off  his 
garbage.  The  second  citation  was  issued  to  Jim  Jones, 
who  lived  in  the  Mercer  area.  On  the  bottom  of  the 
citation.  Trooper  Roberts  had  noted  that  he  had  given  the 
defendant  a written  warning  for  turn  signals.  The 
citation  provided  me  with  Jones’s  address,  date  of  birth 
and  identification  of  the  vehicle  he  was  driving. 

DWCO  Leonetti  and  I received  a copy  of  the  citation 
issued  to  Jim  and  were  soon  on  our  way  to  his  house. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  address  listed  on  the  citation,  we 
did  not  see  a vehicle  matching  the  one  Jim  was  driving. 

An  elderly  lady  answered  the  door.  I asked  if  Jim  lived 
there.  She  said  that  occasionally  he  did  but  for  the  past 
three  months  he  had  been  living  in  Farrell.  She  said  that 
Jim  worked  for  his  uncle,  who  owned  an  auto  repair  shop 
in  Farrell.  As  we  were  leaving,  I asked  if  Jim  had  a girl- 
friend named  Tammy.  His  grandmother  looked  sur- 
prised and  said  that  he  did. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  shop,  a young  man  met  us  at 
the  door.  A white  Toyota  was  parked  in  the  lot.  I asked  if 
he  was  Jim,  and  when  he  said  yes,  I inquired  if  he  had  a 
girlfriend  named  Tammy.  I showed  him  a copy  of  the 
citation  issued  by  Trooper  Roberts.  He  immediately 
responded  that  he  had  paid  the  fine. 

When  I showed  him  a picture  of  the  garbage  and  the 
notes  from  Tammy,  he  lowered  his  gaze,  but  he  denied 
that  he  had  dumped  the  garbage.  He  said  that  Bob,  the 
friend  he  was  living  with,  must  have  dumped  the  garbage. 
Jim’s  uncle,  Ben,  who  was  listening  to  the  conversation, 
asked  when  the  garage  had  been  dumped.  I replied  that  it 
occurred  between  December  8 and  February  28.  Ben 
replied,  “Heck,  Bob  was  in  jail  during  that  time!”  Jim’s 
eyes  dropped  again  and  he  finally  admitted  that  he  had 
thrown  out  the  garbage. 

Jim  could  have  been  cited  for  each  piece  of  garbage 
that  we  found.  Jim  was  issued  one  citation  for  transport- 
ing household  refuse  or  garbage  from  another  location 
and  disposing  it  on  lancis  of  waters  open  to  fishing  or 
boating.  He  promised  that  he  would  clean  up  the  area. 

I dropped  off  DWCO  Leonetti  at  his  headquarters  and 
when  I arrived  home  there  was  a call  on  my  answering 
machine  from  the  Northwest  Region  Law  Enforcement 
Office.  Jim  had  called  to  let  us  know  that  he  had  cleaned 
up  the  Big  Bend  area.  A check  of  the  area  the  next  day 
revealed  that  he  had  done  a good  job.  The  area  was  free 
of  litter. — WCO  Joseph  B.  Morris  II,  Mercer  County. 

New  stocking  technique 

During  this  past  stocking  season,  Millersburg  High 
School  was  assisting  on  a preseason  planting  on 
Mahantango  Creek.  The  weather  was  very  nice,  sunny 
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and  warm  for  early  spring.  The  creek  was  flowing  very 
fast  because  of  the  last  season’s  snowmelt.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  first  stop,  1 briefed  the  students  on  safety 
and  stocking  techniques.  This  briefing  was  especially 
important  because  some  of  the  students  had  never 
assisted  in  a trout  stocking.  The  students  were  excited  to 
get  started  and  eagerly  helped  take  the  first  few  buckets 
off  the  truck. 

The  students’  supervisor,  already  at  the  stream  bank, 
directed  the  students  to  a well-placed  stocking  box  and 
coordinated  the  placement  of  buckets  up  and  down  the 
stream.  The  first  student  to  arrive  at  the  stream  bank 
emptied  his  bucket  and  watched  as  the  other  students 
were  told  to  “throw  it  in,”  and  “just  get  rid  of  it!”  Not 
realizing  that  the  student’s  supervisor  was  talking  to 
another  student,  he  hesitated  and  with  a confused  look 
stared  at  the  empty  bucket.  However,  when  the  second 
command  came  to  “just  get  rid  of  it,”  he  hesitated  no 
longer  and  tossed  the  empty  bucket  into  the  fast-flowing 
water. 

I have  seen  people  stock  trout  in  many  ways,  but  this 
was  surely  a first  and  unforgettable  experience  for  both 
the  student  and  me.  The  stocking  truck  driver  was 
probably  the  most  upset  since  he  had  to  return  to  the 
state  fish  hatchery  with  one  less  bucket  and  explain  the 
day’s  happenings.  The  bucket  was  eventually  recovered  a 
few  days  later  several  miles  downstream. — WCO  Mark  A. 
Sweppenhiser,  Northern  Dauphin  County. 

Baby  doll 

While  patrolling  Indian  Lake  in  Somerset  County, 
DWCO  Bowser  stopped  the  operator  of  the  watercraft  for 
failing  to  have  a competent  observer  onboard  while 
towing  a waterskier.  Further  inspection  revealed  that 
there  actually  was  an  “observer”  onboard  the  watercraft. 
However,  the  observer  was  a large  baby  doll  adorned  in  a 
ball  cap  and  a life  jacket.  The  operator’s  pleas  for  “a 
warning”  fell  on  deaf  ears. — WCO  Albert  P.  Cohan  Jr., 
Somerset  County. 

Rookie  mistakes 

While  assisting  WCO  Quakers  with  a winter  trout 
stocking  on  a frozen  lake  in  Somerset  County,  one  of  the 
helpers  made  his  way  out  onto  the  ice  with  a chain  saw  to 
make  a hole.  I had  never  witnessed  a chain  saw  cutting 
ice  before  and  was  curious  about  its  effectiveness,  so  I 
went  out  onto  the  ice  to  lend  a hand.  Because  I was  a new 
officer  and  wanted  to  learn  as  much  as  I could,  I figured 
that  someday  I may  need  to  use  this  skill  and  had  better 
watch  closely  to  see  exactly  how  it’s  done.  The  saw  easily 
cut  through  the  ice  and  then  sprayed  freezing  cold  water 
all  over  me  and  another  observer  while  we  scrambled  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  I’ll  know  better  next  time.  At  least  I 
was  able  to  provide  a little  entertainment  for  those 
dedicated  sportsmen  who  braved  the  cold  weather  to 
assist  with  stocking  that  day! — WCO  Scott  Opfer,  Fayette 
County. 

NOTE:  For  more  information  on  “rookie’'  WCOs,  see  the 
article  on  page  20. 
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Bigfoot  sighting? 

I recently  learned  that  northern  Wayne  County  had  a 
Bigfoot  sighting.  This  report  wasn’t  really  that  surprising, 
considering  the  fact  that  it  was  the  second  one  since  my 
arrival  in  1998  and  at  least  the  fifth  in  the  area  since  1991. 
They  all  occurred  in  remote  areas  near  the  New  York 
border.  The  only  reason  this  one  caught  my  attention  is 
that  the  Bigfoot  was  allegedly  spotted  by  a fisherman. 
With  some  late-season  ice  fishing,  I decided  to  try  my 
luck  and  patrol  this  remote  area  for  illegal  fishing  activity 
and  the  Sasquatch.  When  I arrived  at  one  of  the  many 
lakes  in  the  area,  I couldn’t  believe  what  I saw  through  my 
binoculars.  It  was  a man-like  creature  ice  fishing  in  a tank 
top!  Northern  Wayne  County  is  a place  where  seeing  an 
ice  fisherman  in  a tank  top  is  much  less  common  than 
seeing  Bigfoot. — WCO  Dave  Kaneski,  Northern  Wayne 
County. 

Watch  your  step! 

Recently,  DWCO  lim  Brown  and  I were  patrolling  Big 
Bass  Lake.  We  observed  an  individual  fishing  apparently 
without  a fishing  license.  As  we  walked  along  the  shore- 
line to  see  if  the  angler  had  a license.  Deputy  Brown 
stepped  on  a large  black  rat  snake.  The  deputy  let  out  a 
scream,  jumped  and  took  off  I’ve  never  seen  him  move 
so  fast.  As  far  as  the  angler,  we  never  did  find  out  if  he 
had  a license,  and  we  think  the  snake  was  unharmed. — 
WCO  Walter  A.  Buckfnan,  Lackawanna  County. CO 
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2003  PFBC  Photography  Contest 


PICTURE  THIS!  Your  photograph  in  Pennsylvania 
Angler  & Boater,  in  Commission  publications,  on  the 
Commission’s  web  site  and  on  Commission  exhibits! 


The  2003  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  Photography  Contest  is 
intended  to  foster  a greater 
appreciation  for  Pennsylvania’s 
fishing  and  boating,  and  aquatic 
resources. 

Contest  winners  will  receive  a 
certificate,  the  limited-edition  2003 
trout  stamp  patch  and  the  limited- 
edition  2003  nongame  species 
patch.  Honorable  mention  winners 
will  receive  a certificate  and  the 
limited-edition  year  2003  nongame 
species  patch. 

Winning  entries  and  honorable 
mentions  may  appear  in  a contest 
feature  article  in  a future  issue  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater.  All 
entries  may  also  be  used  elsewhere 
in  the  magazine,  on  the  magazine’s 
cover,  in  Commission  publications, 
on  the  Commission’s  web  site,  and 
in  Commission  exhibits  and  other 
projects. 

The  contest  will  run  from  May 
2003  through  December  2003. 


Rules 

• The  contest  is  open  to  amateur  photographers  (anyone  who  makes  less  than  half 
one’s  annual  income  from  taking  and/or  selling  photographs). 

• Commission  employees  and  volunteers  and  their  immediate  family  members  are 
not  eligible. 

• Entries  must  be  original  works  taken  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  must  have  been 
taken  by  the  person  entering  the  contest. 

• Entries  must  also  show  adherence  to  Pennsylvania  fishing  and  boating  laws  and 
regulations. 

• In  photographs,  all  boaters  and  anglers  in  boats  must  be  wearing  properly  fitted, 
buttoned  and  zipped  life  jackets. 

• Entrants  are  responsible  for  securing  photo  releases  from  identifiable  subjects. 

• Entrants  may  submit  only  mounted  35mm  color  slides,  color  prints  in  sizes 

3 V2”x5”,  4”x6”,  5”x7”,  or  8”x10”,  or  unmounted  medium-format  and  large-format 

transparencies. 

• All  submissions  must  be  in  color-no  black-and-white  photos. 

• No  mounted,  over-matted,  framed  or  glassed  prints  will  be  accepted. 

• Retouched  or  electronically  manipulated  entries  are  not  allowed. 

• Please  do  not  send  negatives  or  digital  files. 

• Each  photo  must  include  the  entrant’s  name,  address,  phone  number,  location  of 
the  photograph,  species  identification  (if  applicable),  and  category,  in  addition  to  a fully 
completed  official  entry  form  on  this  page  for  each  category  entered. 

• Multiple  submissions  are  allowed,  but  participants  are  limited  to  a total  of  two 
entries  per  category 

• The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  digitize  and 
use  all  submissions  for  publishing,  illustration.  World  Wide  Web  display,  advertising, 
trade,  exhibits  and  promotion,  and  in  any  other  use  in  any  medium  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever  without  compensation. 

• Winning  entries  (1st,  2nd  or  3rd  place)  from  previous  Commission  photography 
contests  are  not  eligible. 

• Entrants  who  want  their  materials  returned  must  include  a self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  with  the  right  amount  of  postage  and  appropriate  packaging  to  safeguard 
materials.  Submissions  that  do  not  include  return  envelopes  and  postage  will  not  be 
returned. 


Photo  Contest  Entry  Form 
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Complete  this  form  with  each  entry  and  mail  to:  PFBC  Photo 
Contest,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17106-7000.  The  deadline  for  the  Commission’s 
receiving  entries  is  December  31, 2003. 

Please  Print  Clearly 

Entrant’s  Name:. 


Address: 


City: 


-State:- 


-Zip: 


Phone:. 

E-mail  (if  available); 
Date: 


Categories 

□ 1.  Seasonal  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

(main  focus  on  activity  with  seasonal  backgrounds 
(snow,  ice,  fall  leaves,  etc.) 

□ 2.  Family  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

(emphasis  on  two  or  more  family  members) 

□ 3.  Young  Anglers  and/or  Boaters 

(main  subject  anglers  or  boaters  less  than  16 
years  old) 

□ 4.  Fishing  and  Boating  Resources 

(primarily  waterway  scenic  emphasis) 

□ 5.  Reptiles,  amphibians,  invertebrates 
(animal  closeups  or  photos  with  the  animals  as  the 
primary  subject) 


Signature:. 


I received  this  form  from  (check  one): 

□ PA&B  magazine 

□ the  Commission’s  web  site 

□ Photo  dealer 

□ Other  (specify) - 


This  form  may  be  photocopied. 


Beware  of  Carbon  Monoxide 


Most  boaters  know  that  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  is  poi- 
sonous. They  know  CO  can  be  present  in  their  homes,  so 
they  install  detectors.  They  know  it  is  present  in  a car’s  ex- 
haust, so  they  don’t  run  the  engine  in  enclosed  spaces  like 
garages.  Some  even  know  it  can  collect  in  a boat’s  engine 
space,  and  other  interior  compartments.  But  very  few  know 
that  carbon  monoxide  can  be  present  in  dangerous  con- 
centrations outside  a boat — around  exhaust  outlets,  under 
swim  platforms  and  even  in  an  open  cabin  in  certain  con- 
ditions. The  results  can  be  dangerous,  even  fatal. 

To  call  attention  to  the  potential  dangers  of  CO  to  boat- 
ers, the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  remind  recreational  boaters  to  take  special  care  on 
the  water. 

Carbon  monoxide  is  a colorless,  odorless,  tasteless  and 
highly  toxic  gas.  It  is  produced  when  a carbon-based  fuel, 
such  as  gasoline,  propane,  charcoal,  or  oil,  burns.  CO  is 
often  emitted  through  a boat’s  engine  or  generator  exhaust 
outlets — on  a typical  powerboat,  toward  the  stern  and  at  or 
slightly  under  the  waterline.  As  a result,  CO  can  accumu- 
late almost  anywhere  in  or  around  a boat.  It  can  collect 
under  swim  platforms,  around  the  stern  and  inside  canvas 
enclosures.  It  can  build  up  from  exhaust  outlets  blocked 
when  boats  “raft  up,”  or  drift  to  one  boat  from  an  adjacent 
vessel’s  exhaust.  At  slow  or  no-wake  speeds,  especially  with 
a following  wind,  CO  can  be  drawn  into  a cockpit  by 
backdrafting — the  “station  wagon”  effect.  And  it  can  re- 
main in  and  around  a boat  for  some  time  after  the  engine 
or  generator  is  shut  off. 

CO  enters  the  bloodstream  through  the  lungs,  blocking 
oxygen  the  body  needs.  Prolonged  exposure  to  low  con- 
centrations, or  very  brief  exposure  to  high  concentrations, 
can  kill.  Early  symptoms  of  CO  poisoning  include  irritated 
eyes,  headache,  nausea,  weakness  and  dizziness.  On  the 
water,  these  symptoms  are  often  confused  with  seasickness 
or  intoxication,  so  those  affected  may  not  receive  the  medi- 
cal attention  they  need. 

“Certain  trends  are  fueling  growing  concern  about  car- 
bon monoxide  poisoning  on  recreational  boats.  As  boaters 
enjoy  more  ancillary  equipment  on  board  their  boats,  like 
air  conditioners,  stereos  and  televisions,  they  run  gas  gen- 
erators for  longer  periods,  sometimes  when  swimmers  are 
in  the  water  near  generator  exhausts,”  said  John  Simmons, 
Director  of  the  Commission’s  Bureau  of  Boating  & Educa- 
tion. “We  do  not  know  conclusively  that  there  have  been 
any  CO-related  deaths  involving  Pennsylvania  boaters,  but 
new  research  suggests  that  nationwide  some  deaths  previ- 
ously attributed  to  drowning  may  have  in  fact  occurred 
when  a boater  or  swimmer  was  already  unconscious  from 
CO  poisoning.” 

Simmons  pointed  to  a fad  called  “teak  surfing”  as  one  of 
the  riskiest  activities  for  CO  poisoning.  Teak  surfing  in- 
volves an  individual’s  holding  onto  the  swim  platform  of  a 
boat  as  it  accelerates  and  then  letting  go  to  “surf”  the  wake. 
Teak  surfers  cannot  avoid  the  risk  of  inhaling  dangerous 
levels  of  CO  because  the  propulsion  engines  produce  a very 
high  volume  of  exhaust  gases,  usually  directed  straight  into 


the  area  behind  the  boat  where  teak  surfers  are  located. 

Fortunately,  there  are  some  simple,  common  sense  pre- 
cautions boaters  can  take  to  avoid  CO  poisoning. 

• Learn  where  engine  and  generator  exhaust  ports  are 
located  on  your  boat.  Place  warning  stickers  there,  and  keep 
swimmers  clear  of  those  areas.  Never  run  the  engine  or 
generator  when  people  are  in  the  water  near  the  boat. 

• Maintain  fresh  air  circulation  throughout  the  boat  at 
all  times.  Although  CO  itself  is  odorless,  remember  that 
CO  is  present  in  all  exhaust  gases.  Take  immediate  action  it 
exhaust  fumes  are  detected  on  the  boat. 

• Take  care  when  “rafting  up”  and  in  other  situations 
where  air  circulation  around  exhaust  ports  may  be  re- 
stricted. Remember  that  CO  entering  your  boat  from  an- 
other boat  is  as  dangerous  as  CO  generated  by  your  own 
engines. 

• Educate  your  passengers  about  CO  as  part  of  your  pre- 
trip safety  briefing. 

• Treat  symptoms  of  seasickness  as  possible  CO  poison- 
ing. Get  the  victim  into  fresh  air  immediately,  and  seek 
medical  attention  unless  it  is  certain  that  CO  is  not  the  cause. 

• Install  and  maintain  CO  alarms  inside  your  boat. 
NEVER  ignore  any  alarm.  Replace  batteries  as  recom- 
mended by  the  alarm  manufacturer. 
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CURRENTS 


Pictured  for  the  check  presentation  were  (from  left):  George  Geisler,  Bureau  of  Law 


Enforcement  Assistant  to  the  Director;  WCO  Mark  A.  Sweppenhiser  (kneeling);  Thomas 
Burrell  Southcentral  Region  Assistant  Supervisor;  WCO  Matthew  J.  Sodmont;  Sue 
Sampson  (holding  check),  State  Farm  Public  Affairs;  Stephen  Erni,  Executive  Director  of 
the  PA  DUI  Association;  State  Farm  Agent  Dave  Deboer;  Dennis  Guise  (holding  check), 
Commission  Deputy  Executive  Director  and  Chief  Counsel;  and  State  Farm  agents  Lisa 
Pate,  Al  Romero,  Klaudia  Chilcoat,  Walter  Hargraves,  Marlin  Bollinger,  Tyrone  Isaac  and 
Trish  Howser. 


Fishin' from  the  Kitchen 

BAKED  TROUT  WITH 
ORANGE  ZEST 

hy  Wayne  Phillips 

Orange  zest  brings  out  the 
sweet  flavor  of  baked  rainbow 
trout. 

Ingredients  for  four 
servings 

Either  four  small  trout  or  two  larger 
trout 

Zest  from  two  to  three  oranges  Serve 
plus  their  slices  Serve  this  dish  with  steamed  rice 

2 Tbsp.  butter  or  mashed  potatoes,  and  asparagus 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste  or  sugar  snap  peas. 


Procedure  Hints 

Clean  the  trout.  Wash  the  body  Remove  the  zest  from  the  oranges 

cavities  and  pat  them  dry  with  paper  with  a box  grater,  orange  zester, 
toweling.  Season  the  cavities  with  microplane  or  potato  peeler.  Finely 
salt  and  pepper.  Slice  the  oranges  mince  the  zest.  When  removing  the 

thinly.  Place  half  the  zest  and  half  zest,  avoid  taking  any  of  the  white 

the  orange  slices  in  the  trout  cavities.  pith,  because  it  is  bitter.  Remove  the 
Sprinkle  the  remainder  of  the  zest  on  orange  slices  from  the  trout  cavities 
top  of  the  trout.  Butter  a baking  dish  before  serving.  Provide  some  orange 

and  arrange  the  orange  slices  on  the  wedges  to  squeeze  on  top  of  the  fish, 

bottom  to  provide  a bed  for  the  Leave  some  of  the  orange  zest  in 

trout.  Bake  in  a 400-degree  oven  larger  pieces  to  garnish  the  tops  of 
until  the  trout  flesh  is  opaque.  the  baked  trout. 


Grants  Arm  WCOs  with 
Boating-Under-the- 
Influence  Tools 

Alcohol  and  water  don’t  mix,  espe- 
cially when  a boat  is  involved.  And 
thanks  to  a grant  from  State  Farm  In- 
surance Companies  and  a donation 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Driving  Under 
the  Influence  Association  (PA  DUI), 
waterways  conservation  officers 
(WCOs)  now  have  additional  tools  for 
enforcing  the  state’s  boating-under- 
the-influence  (BUI)  laws. 

State  Farm  recently  presented  the 
Commission  with  a $3,750  grant  to 
purchase  10  field  sobriety  kits,  known 
as  pre-arrest  breath-testing  devices,  or 
PBTs.  The  PA  DUI  Association  pro- 
vided five  more,  allowing  the  Com- 
mission to  finish  equipping  all  its 
WCOs.  Officers  use  the  PBTs  to  gauge 
the  sobriety  of  boaters  suspected  of 
operating  while  under  the  influence. 

Alcohol  was  a contributing  factor  in 
two  fatal  boating  accidents  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  2002  and  four  in  2001. 

During  the  last  two  years,  with  as- 
sistance from  organizations  like  the  PA 
DUI  Association,  State  Farm,  Moth- 
ers Against  Drunk  Driving  and 
PennDOT,  the  Commission  has  been 
able  to  acquire  69  breath-testing  de- 
vices and  12  handheld  video  cameras 
for  its  officers.  With  officers  receiving 
frequent  training  in  the  detection,  ap- 
prehension and  prosecution  of  im- 
paired watercraft  operators,  the 
equipment  is  paying  dividends.  The 
Commission  prosecuted  a record  70 
BUI  cases  last  year,  an  increase  of  30 
percent  from  the  previous  year. 

The  penalties  for  operation  of  a 
watercraft  while  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol  or  a controlled  substance 
could  lead  to  a fine  of  not  less  than 
$500  nor  more  than  $7,500,  or  impris- 
onment not  exceeding  two  years,  or 
both,  plus  the  loss  of  boating  privileges 
for  12  months.  Homicide  by  water- 
craft while  under  the  influence  carries 
a fine  of  not  less  than  $2,500  but  not 
exceeding  $15,000,  or  imprisonment 
of  no  less  than  three  and  no  more  than 
seven  years,  or  both.  In  addition  to 
the  offenses  described  above,  operat- 
ing a watercraft  under  the  influence 
may  also  violate  other  laws. 
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Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission 
Harrisburg,  PA 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission has  begun  a nationwide  search 
for  a new  executive  director.  This  in- 
formation summarizes  the  vacancy 
announcement.  For  complete  details, 
see  the  vacancy  announcement  on  the 
Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us. 

Responsibilities:  This  is  a challeng- 
ing opportunity  for  a person  with  top- 
level  management  skills.  CEO  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 
Directs  all  operations  and  activities  of 
the  agency;  manages  a staff  of  432  per- 
manent and  80  to  100  seasonal  staff 
with  a budget  in  excess  of  $50  million; 
reports  to  a board  of  10  commission- 
ers appointed  by  the  governor;  serves 
as  the  agency’s  chief  law  enforcement 
officer;  serves  by  law  on  many  inter- 
governmental boards  and  commis- 
sions; manages  fisheries,  recreational 
boating,  property  and  facilities  (in- 
cluding engineering),  educational  and 
information  services,  environmental 
services,  law  enforcement,  and  admin- 
istrative services. 

Qualifications:  You  must  have  ex- 
tensive upper-level  management  or 
policymaking  experience  in  a fisheries, 
wildlife,  conservation  or  natural  re- 
sources organization;  and  a degree 
from  a college  or  university. 

Salary:  $82,563  to  $107,541  plus  a 
full  range  of  Commonwealth  employee 
benefits. 

Closing  Date:  September  30, 2003. 

Contact:  www.fish.state.pa.us  or 

phone  (717)  705-7801. 


Corey  Britcher  Named  2002  Officer  of  the  Year 

Lake’s  large  population  of  spawning 


Waterways  Conservation  Officer 
( WCO ) Corey  Britcher  was  named  “Of- 
ficer of  the  Year”  during  the  59th  An- 
nual Northeast  Fish  & Wildlife 
Conference’s  annual  meeting  last  April, 
in  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  Britcher 
became  a WCO  six  years  ago  and  cur- 
rently serves  in  the  Southern 
Huntingdon  County  district. 

WCO  Britcher  handled  a 
wide  variety  of  summary 
and  misdemeanor  violations 
in  2002.  Because  of  vacant 
patrol  districts  in  the 
Southcentral  Region,  he  took 
on  additional  assignments  in 
Perry  and  Juniata  counties, 
including  stocking  trout  and 
conducting  several  investiga- 
tions. Under  his  leadership, 
officers  made  14  boating- 
under-the-influence  arrests 
with  many  summary  cases. 

Britcher  was  a main  par- 
ticipant in  a spring  detail  de- 
signed to  protect  Raystown 


walleyes.  He  and  other  ofticers  appre- 
hended two  poachers.  Britcher  toT 
lowed  up  by  writing  an  article  on  the 
detail,  “Raystown  Lake  Walleye  Ikiach- 
ers,”  which  appeared  in  the  November/ 
December  2002  issue. 


Pictured  with  WCO  Corey  Britcher  is  his  wife, 
Jetmifer. 


Angler's  Notebook  (Jon 


K 


When  fishing  for  trout  in  low-water  conditions, 
be  sure  to  concentrate  on  the  eddies  and  pools 
formed  by  highway  bridge  supports.  These 
places  attract  trout  when  water  levels  drop 
because  deep  holes  usually  form  behind  con- 
crete pilings  and  along  abutments,  and  the 
overhead  bridge  structures  provide  the  cover 
and  shade  the  trout  need  to  avoid  avian  preda- 
tors. 

Common  problems  associated  with  spinning 
reels  are  the  tangles  that  occur  when  line  doesn’t  wind  onto  the  spool 
properly.  One  way  to  reduce  the  number  of  times  this  happens  is  to  close 
the  bale  manually  after  each  cast  instead  of  letting  the  bale  automatically 
close  when  you  start  reeling.  The  “herky  jerky”  motion  of  the  automatic 
closing  often  causes  a loop  of  line  to  miss  the  spool. 


photo-!oti  Farley 


It’s  no  secret  that  Woolly  Buggers  are  some  of  the  most  effective 
streamers,  especially  when  it  comes  to  catching  big  brown  trout  in  deep 
holes  and  runs.  Lesser  known,  though,  is  that  the  best  way  to  fish  Woolly 
Buggers  is  simply  to  dead-drift  them,  as  you  would  a nymph,  instead  of 
giving  them  a swimming  motion. 


The  best  way  to  pull  up  to  a dock  with  your  motorboat  is  to  approach 
the  dock  slowly  at  an  angle.  Just  before  the  bow  touches  the  dock,  shift 
the  motor  quickly  into  reverse  and  turn  it  so  the  propeller  is  perpendicu- 
lar facing  the  dock.  This  move  gently  draws  the  boat  alongside  the 
Tanding  without  harsh  bumps. 
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CURRENTS 


Senate  Confirms 
Governor’s  Appointments 
to  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission 


Every  year,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  stocks  trout  in  thou- 
sands of  stream  miles  and  dozens  of 
lakes,  in  spring,  fall  and  winter.  Inter- 
ested anglers  and  other  citizens  often 
arrive  to  help  or  watch  individual 
stockings.  The  safety  of  all  in  atten- 
dance often  becomes  a significant  con- 
cern, as  does  the  effective  stocking  of 
the  delicate  cargo  brought  to  the  water 
from  our  hatcheries. 

A planned  fish  stocking  can  be  dis- 
rupted or  delayed  because  of  unsafe 
conditions  created  by  factors  including 
the  weather,  road  and  traffic  condi- 
tions, the  number  of  participant  ve- 
hicles, access  to  the  water  by  the 
stocking  truck  and  officer,  and  partici- 
pant conduct.  When  attending  a fish 
stocking,  it’s  important  for  everyone  to 
abide  by  the  directions  given  by  the  wa- 
terways conservation  officer  ( WCO)  or 
his/her  designee  at  all  times,  and: 

• Arrive  in  time  to  hear  the  WCO’s 
briefing  of  safety  and  stocking  instruc- 
tions. 

• Don’t  help  carry  fish  if  you  have  any 
health  problems. 

• Do  not  park  ahead  of  the  stocking 
procession’s  lead  vehicle  or  behind  the 
designated  tail  safety  vehicle. 

• Keep  your  vehicle  at  least  40  feet  be- 
hind the  stocking  truck  at  all  times. 

• Do  not  jump  ahead  of  the  stocking 


photo-Art  Michaels 

truck  and  park  in  off-road  spots  that 
will  be  used  by  the  truck.  Doing  so  can 
cause  the  truck  to  bypass  that  stocking 
location. 

• Do  not  park  your  vehicle  so  that  it 
obstructs  traffic.  Park  safely  and  legally 
off  the  roadway. 

• Carpool  with  other  participants,  if 
possible. 

• If  you’re  going  to  help  carry  buckets, 
always  off-load  the  buckets  from  the 
back  of  the  truck. 

• Fish  don’t  survive  long  in  a bucket, 
so  carry  your  buckets  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible from  the  truck  to  the  water.  Bring 
the  bucket  back  to  the  truck  promptly 
so  that  the  stocking  can  continue  with- 
out delay. 

• Don’t  pour  buckets  of  fish  into  shal- 
low, muddy  or  silted  areas.  Be  sure  the 
water  is  deep  enough  to  prevent  the  fish 
from  dying  because  of  clogged  gills. 

• Always  stay  alert  to  moving  traffic. 
Keep  children  under  immediate  safe 
control,  and  do  not  stand  in  traffic 
lanes  while  watching  or  helping  to 
stock. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  not 
liable  for  any  injury  to  stocking  assis- 
tants or  damage  to  their  vehicles. 
Please  help  make  fish  stockings  safe, 
efficient  and  enjoyable  by  always  stay- 
ing safety  alert! 


IMPORTANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT  STOCKING  FISH 


Governor  Edward  G.  Rendell  com- 
mended the  state  Senate  in  August  for 
confirming  the  reappointments  of 
Ross  1.  Huhn  and  William  J.  Sabatose 
to  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

Huhn,  of  Saltsburg,  Westmoreland 
County,  has  the  longest  tenure  of  any 
current  commissioner.  He  was  first 
appointed  a member  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  June  17,  1980,  and  was  reap- 
pointed in  1986  and  1995.  Huhn 
represents  the  Second  District,  made 
up  of  Beaver,  Allegheny,  Washington, 
Greene,  Armstrong,  Indiana, 
Westmoreland  and  Fayette  counties. 

Sabatose,  of  Brockport,  Jefferson 
Gounty,  was  first  appointed  to  the 
Commission  on  December  9,  1987. 
He  represents  the  Commission’s  Third 
District,  which  includes  McKean,  Elk, 
Jefferson,  Potter,  Cameron,  Clearfield, 
Clinton  and  Centre  counties. 


Ross  J.  Huhn 


William  J.  Sabatose 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

PAMPHLET 


Please  indicate  the  requested  titles  with  an  X-  Single  copies  are  free.  Limit:  6 pamphlets. 

For  multiple  copies  of  the  same  title,  please  call  the  Commission  at  717-705-7835. 


Title 


Description 


□ Angler  Award  Program 

□ Basics  of  Water  Pollution 

□ Careers  with  the  PFBC 

□ Drinking,  Boating  and  the  Law 

□ Fish  Scale  Sketch 

□ Fishing  and  Boating  Map 

□ Great  Fishing  Needs  Great  Fiabitat 

□ Hazards  on  the  Water 

□ I Just  Bought  a Boat,  Now  What  Do  I Do? 

□ Ice  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania 

□ Keep  Pennsylvania  Fishing! 

□ Paddle  PA 

□ Pennsylvania  Fishes  Identification  Guide 

□ Personal  Flotation  Devices 

□ Personal  Watercraft  in  Pennsylvania 

□ Snakes  in  Basements  and  Buildings 

□ Snakes  in  Pennsylvania 

□ To  Protect,  Conserve  and  Enhance 


State  records,  big  fish,  first  fish,  rules  and  application 

Tvpes  of  water  pollution,  ehects  on  resources 

Opportunity  descriptions,  civil  ser\dce,  non-civil  ser\’ice 

Commonly  asked  questions  with  answers 

Commission  overview,  mission  and  programs 

Accesses  and  amenities,  with  PennDOT  highway  map 

Poster  on  habitat  components 

Recognizing,  avoiding  dangers  to  boaters 

Boat  registration’s  frequently  asked  questions 

Basic  how-to  information  sheet 

Basic  information  on  the  Fish  Fund 

Water  trail  listings,  map  and  launch  permit  application 

Quick  reference  with  illustrations 

All  about  life  jackets,  life  vests  and  life  preserv'ers 

Vital  information  for  owners  and  operators 

Remedies  and  prevention  information  sheet 

Biolog}^  identification,  venomous,  non-venomotis 

Waterways  conservation  officer  career  information 


Region  Brochures  • “Fishing  & Boating  Opportunities  in  Pennsylvania” 


□ NORTHWEST  Counties:  Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie, 
Eorest,  Eawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren 

□ NORTHCENTRAE  SECTION  I Counties:  Cameron,  Clearfield, 
Elk,  Jefferson,  McKean 

□ NORTHCENTRAE  SECTION  II  Counties:  Centre,  Clinton, 
Eycoming,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Potter,  Snyder,  Tioga, 
Union 

□ NORTHEAST  Counties:  Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia, 
Eackawanna,  Euzerne,  Monroe,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna, 
Wayne,  Wyoming 

□ SOUTHWEST  Counties:  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria, 
Eayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington,  Westmoreland 

□ SOUTHCENTRAE  Counties:  Adams,  Bedford,  Blair, 
Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Eranklin,  Eulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata, 
Eebanon,  Mifflin,  Perry,  York 

□ SOUTHEAST  Counties:  Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware, 
Eancaster,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northhampton,  Philadelphia, 
Schuylkill 


• Region  map  with  streams, 
lakes,  roads 

• Approved  trout  waters 

• Boat  access/launch  ramps 

• Class  A wild  trout  streams 

• PFBC  region  offices, 
hatcheries 

• Pumpout  stations 

• Regulations  overview 

• Special  regulation  areas 

• Universally  accessible  areas 

• FREE  of  charge! 


Name 

Address 

City State ZIP- 


Please  mail  entire  form  to:  Education  Media  Serc'ices,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  Allow  3-4  weeks  for  delivers  . 
Or  fax  to  Educational  Media  Services  at  717-705-7831.  Publication  requests  can  be  emailed  with  publication  title(s)  and  complete  shipping  inlormation  to: 
ra-be@state.pa.us 
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PFBC  PUBLICATIONS  AND 
PRODUCTS  ORDER  FORM 


Description 


PA  Species 

Wall  Chart  Sets  (taxable,  shipped  in  mailing  tube,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 


Code# 


Quantity 


Subtotal 


Set  of:  Coldwater  Fishes,  Warmwater  Fishes, 
Migratory  Fishes,  Misc.  Game  Fishes,  Panfishes, 
Forage  Fishes  (i7"x22'’fuii color) 


103FCHTS 

$5.66 

103RCHTS 

$3.77 

Set  of:  Frogs,  Salamanders, Snakes,  Turtles  (i7"x  22"  full  color) 


Books  (taxable,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 


■ PA  Amphibians  & Reptiles 

103AMPR 

$9.43 

I Guide  to  Public  Fishing  Waters  and  Boating  Access 

103PUBF 

$2.83 

1 Pennsylvania  Fishes 

103FISH 

$9.43 

1 Endangered  & Threatened  Species  of  PA 

103ENDS 

$5.66 

pRtchcs/AlugS  (taxable,  limited  quantities  available,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

1998  Northern  Copperhead 

111NCOP98 

$4.71 

2000  Midland  Painted  Turtle 

111MPTU00 

$4.71 

2001  Spotted  Salamander 

111SALA01 

$4.71 

2002  Five-Lined  Skink 

111SKNK02 

$4.71 

2003  Paddlefish 

111PADF03 

$4.71 

2001  PLAY  Patch:  Saugeye 

111PLAY01 

$2.83 

2002  PLAY  Patch:  Hybrid  Striped  Bass 

111PLAY02 

$2.83 

I'm  a Pennsylvania  Angler  Patch  one  for  your 

111ANG03 

$2.83 

I'm  a Pennsylvania  Boater  Patch  fishing  hat  or  vest! 

111BOAT03 

$2.83 

2003  PLAY  Patch:  Rock  Bass 

111PLAY03 

$2.83 

2004  PLAY  Patch:  Chain  Pickerel  New! 

111PLAY04 

$2.83 

2003  Trout  Stamp  "Morning  Memories"  (4") 

111TROU03 

$4.71 

2003  Waterways  Conservation  (4") 

111CONS03 

$4.71 

2003  Game  Fish  Series  Walleye  (3") 

111GAME03 

$4.71 

Short  16-ounce  mug  (removable  base  to  add  ice) 

115SMUG03 

$4.71 

Tall  16-ounce  mug  (fits  most  vehicle  cup  holders) 

115TMUG03 

$4.71 

Nature  Cards  Set  #1  (Single  Pack) 

103NC101 

$2.83 

PFBC  Notecards 

103NOTECD 

$9.43 

PFBC  Safety  Whistle 

115WHISTL  $5.66 

Wall  chart  sets,  boo 

ks  and  patches  total 

■ PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax 

1 Subtotal 

1 Shipping  and  handling  for  orders  under  $10.00  - ADD  $2.00 

y Shipping  and  handling  for  orders  of  $1 0.00  or  more  - ADD  $3.00 

Pemtstnvimia  Anslcr  ^ Booter  Subscriptioiis/Rerie^«ils 


□ YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  ONE  YEAR  $9.00 


□ YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  TFIREE  YEArS  $25.00 


□ New  □ Renewal  Account  # if  renewing: 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED 


Free  PLAY  Subscriptions 


MS 


(□  YES!  Enter  my  FREE  subscription. 

Subscriber's  Age  □ Age:  8 (20  issues)  □ Age:  9(16  issues) 
!□  Age:  10  (12  issues)  □ Age:  11  (8  issues)  □ Age:  12  (4  issues) 


IName 


iChild's  Name 


iStreet  Address 


ICity 


State 


Zip 


Please  mail  entire  form  to:  PA 
Fish  & Boat  Commission, 
Educational  Media  Services, 
PO.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17106-7000.  Use  check 
or  money  order  for  remittance 
made  payable  to:  PA  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission.  Prices 
subject  to  change  without 
notice.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for 
delivery 
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Linda  Long  and  David  Tyson  display 
the  crappies  they  caught  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  below  Holtwood 
Dam.  The  fish  measured  between  10 
and  12  inches. 


Richard  Simone,  Delmont,  caught 
this  30-inch  carp  in  August  in 
Slippery  Rock  Creek.  The  carp 
took  a small  piece  of  crabmeat. 
Simone  fought  the  fish  for  more 
than  an  hour  on  4-pound-test  line. 
After  the  photograph  was  taken, 
Simone  released  the  fish. 


Rachel  Phelps  shows  off  the  big 
largemouth  bass  she  caught  during 
her  fourth  birthday  party  at  her 
grandfather’s  farm  pond  in  Slippery 
Rock,  Butler  County. 


Scott  Brungard,  age  14,  holds  the 
big  musky  he  caught  in  July  in  Bald 
Eagle  Creek,  Centre  County.  The 
50-inch  monster  grabbed  a surface 
lure  and  earned  Brungard  a Husky 
Musky  Award. 


Brad  Alpert,  Bangor,  hefts  the  44- 
inch,  41 -pound  striped  bass  that 
earned  him  a Senior  Angler  Award. 
He  caught  the  striper  in  April  in 
Lake  Wallenpaupack.  The  fish  had 
a 28-inch  girth. 


Jay  Joseph,  age  10,  hauls  in  his  first 
trout  on  opening  day  on  Darby 
Creek  at  Havertown,  Delaware 
County.  He  later  caught  and 
released  five  more  trout  for  a day’s 
total  of  six. 


Cindy  Criswell  caught  and  released 
this  4.3-pound,  19-inch  largemouth 
bass  in  August.  The  fish  took  an 
unweighted  plastic  worm.  The 
action  took  place  at  Laurel  Lake, 
Pine  Grove  Furnace  State  Park, 
Cumberland  County. 


Peter  Anastasio,  age  10,  caught  this 
17-inch  largemouth  bass  in  Yellow 
Breeches  Creek,  Cumberland 
County,  on  Mother’s  Day. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

www.fish.state.pa.us 


The, 

Outdoor  Shop 

Purchase  fishing  licenses,  trout 
stamps,  subscriptions,  launch 
permits  and  more 

All  Online! 


Each  region  brochure  includes 
Approved  Trout  Waters^ 

Class  A Wild  Trout  Waters,  access  areas 
and  region  contact  information. 
How  can  you  get  them? 
go  to  www.fish.state.pa.us 
to  learn  more 
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The, 

Outdoor  Shop 

Purchase  fishing  licenses,  trout 
stamps,  subscriptions,  launch 
permits  and  more 
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PROTECT  • CONSERVE  • ENHANCE 
Partnerships  and  Funding 


by  Dennis  T.  GuisCy  Deputy  Executive  Director 


In  early  October  2003,  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Conserva- 
tion Partnership  hosted  a briefing  in  Harrisburg  for 
sportsmen,  conservation  organizations  and  state  agencies 
with  jurisdiction  over  fish  and  wildlife  in  Pennsylvania. 
What  was  most  striking  about  the  meeting  was  that  the 
issues  we  are  confronting  here  in  Pennsylvania  are 
national  in  scope.  The  efforts  we  are  undertaking  here  in 
Pennsylvania  are  being  pursued  in  many  other  states. 

lim  Range,  chairman  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Conservation  Partnership,  spoke  about  the  challenges  of 
providing  access  for  fishing  and  hunting  now  and  in  the 
future.  The  Partnership’s  mission  is  to  guarantee  anglers 
and  hunters  a place  to  fish  and  hunt,  and  to  do  this,  it 
looks  to  forge  partnerships  involving  government, 
sportsmen  and  conservationists. 

State  Representative  David  Levdansky  also  spoke  at  this 
event.  He  described  efforts  to  build  bridges  between 
conservation  groups  and  sportsmen’s  groups.  He  also 
detailed  his  initiatives  to  secure  approval  of  legislation  to 
devote  a portion  of  state  tipping  fee  revenue  to  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission,  the  Game  Commission  and  the  Wild 
Resource  Conservation  Fund,  and  to  make  sure  that  any 
future  conservation  funding  initiatives  include  input 
from  sportsmen  and  funding  for  our  fish  and  wildlife 
agencies.  Representative  Levdansky  announced  that  he  is 
seeking  co-sponsors  for  a new  law  to  be  known  as  the 
Pennsylvania  Wildlife  and  Conservation  Heritage  Act  of 
2003. 

The  law  would  create  a new  Conservation  Heritage 
Account  to  be  funded  with  a small  portion  of  the  so- 
called  “tipping  fees”  collected  for  waste  deposited  in 
landfills.  This  approach  does  not  increase  the  tipping 
fees.  Instead,  it  provides  that  the  first  $12.5  million  in 
tipping  fees  collected  each  year  will  be  deposited  in  the 
conservation  account.  The  funds  in  the  Conservation 
Heritage  Account  would  he  allocated  annually  as  follows: 

• 45  percent  to  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  for  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  infrastructure,  and  habitat 
development  and  improvement. 

• 45  percent  to  the  Game  Commission  for  construction 
and  rehabilitation  of  infrastructure,  habitat  development 
and  improvement,  and  wildlife  management  programs. 

• 10  percent  to  the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund  for 
the  purposes  specified  in  the  Wild  Resource  Conservation 
Act. 

It  makes  great  sense  to  allocate  a small  portion  of  state 
tipping  fee  revenue  to  fish  and  wildlife.  Landfills  affect 
waterways  ancf  watersheds,  and  they  affect  birds,  mam- 
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mals,  fish,  reptiles  and  amphibians.  This  approach 
provides  for  a wise  investment  to  support  the  billions  of 
dollars  of  economic  benefits  that  flow  from  recreational 
fishing,  boating  and  hunting  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  new  law  described  by  Representative  Levdansky  at 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Conservation  Partnership 
meeting  is  somewhat  similar  to  an  initiative  co-sponsored 
by  Representative  Levdansky  and  Chairman  Bruce  Smith 
of  the  House  Game  and  Fisheries  Committee  during  the 
last  legislative  session.  That  effort  garnered  widespread 
bipartisan  support.  We  hope  the  new  effort  to  establish  a 
Conservation  Heritage  Account  will  attract  support  from 
sportsmen,  conservationists,  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Administration.  This  new  effort  will  create  a funding 
stream  that  will  allow  us  to  undertake  millions  of  dollars 
of  projects  to  upgrade  fishing  and  boating  infrastructure. 

The  proposed  Wildlife  and  Conservation  Heritage  Act 
and  long-range  discussions  about  other  future  conserva- 
tion funding  initiatives  build  on  the  successes  of  the  past. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  great  conservation  bond  initiatives  of 
30  and  more  years  ago  included  money — a great  deal  of 
money — for  projects  supporting  hunting,  fishing  and 
boating  opportunities.  If  you  translate  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  Project  70  and  Project  500  to  today’s  dollars,  the 
Commonwealth  invested  about  $100  million  in  acquiring 
and  developing  projects  to  support  fishing  and  boating. 
This  was  money  well-spent  because  it  provided  fishing 
and  boating  opportunities  across  Pennsylvania.  All  in  all, 
recreational  fishing  and  boating  contribute  more  than  $2 
billion  per  year  to  our  state’s  economy,  and  money  spent 
by  anglers  and  boaters  in  Pennsylvania  annually  contrib- 
utes more  than  $50  million  to  the  General  Fund  in  state 
and  income  taxes. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  the  state  stopped  building 
on  the  foundation  laid  by  Project  70  and  Project  500.  The 
Keystone  Parks,  Recreation  and  Conservation  Fund  bond 
issue  of  the  early  1990s  devoted  a relatively  small  amount 
to  the  Fish  & Boat  and  Game  commissions.  What’s 
worse,  none  of  the  dedicated  annual  funding  stream  from 
state  realty  transfer  taxes  was  devoted  to  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  state  infrastructure.  In  more  recent  years, 
sportsmen  stood  up  to  support  Growing  Greener  and 
other  funding  efforts,  even  though  they  included  no 
investment  in  infrastructure  to  support  angling,  boating 
and  hunting  in  Pennsylvania. 

We  are  now  at  a crossroads.  The  infrastructure  ac- 
quired and  developed  using  state  money  in  the  past  needs 
upgrades.  State  dams  and  state  fish  hatcheries  under  the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  must  be  rehabilitated 
and  improved  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  provide  the  fishing  and  boating 
opportunities  they  support. 

The  need  to  implement  a new  way 
of  funding  upgrades  to  our  state- 
owned  dams  and  state  fish  hatcheries 
is  clear.  For  example,  on  October  14, 
2003,  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  (DEP)  Secretary  Kathleen 
A.  McGinty  and  I announced  that  the 
Department  and  Commission  have 
reached  an  agreement  on  infrastruc- 
ture improvements  at  four 
northcentral  Pennsylvania  fish 
hatcheries  to  improve  water  quality 
in  the  receiving  creeks.  In  my 
statement,  I noted  that  “The  great 
challenge  for  the  future  will  be  to 
find  adequate  funding  for  these  and 
other  state  infrastructure  projects.” 

On  the  dam  front,  the  Pish  & Boat 
Commission  is  working  with  DEP 
and  the  Administration  to  address 
the  need  to  upgrade  18  state  dams 
under  Commission  control  to  meet 
evolving  standards  for  possible 
maximum  floods. 

At  the  state  level,  we  are  making 
real  progress  on  finding  mechanisms 
to  fund  upgrades  to  state  dams  and 
state  fish  hatcheries.  I am  tremen- 
dously encouraged  by  the  response  of 
legislative  leaders,  our  sister  state 
agencies  and  Governor  Rendelfs 
Administration.  Now  is  the  time  for 
sportsmen  and  conservationists  to 
join  in  support  of  these  funding 
initiatives.  Pishing  license  fees  alone 
will  never  raise  enough  money  to 
address  these  needs.  The  idea  that 
anglers  and  boaters  alone  should  pay 
the  capital  project  costs  for  state 
dams  and  hatcheries  needs  to  be  set 
aside  in  favor  of  new  approaches.  We 
need  to  work  together  to  make  this  a 
reality.  O 
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fishing  memories,  including  the 
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Remembering  Great  Fishing 


Articles  I prepare  for  publication 
often  elicit  fishing  memories.  While 
preparing  Mike  Bleech’s  walleye 
article  on  page  7,  I remembered  that 
about  25  years  ago  my  father  and  I 
were  trolling  crankbaits  along  Lake 
Nockamixon’s  eastern  shoreline  near 
the  Haycock  Access.  A nice  walleye 
grabbed  his  lure,  and  when  he 
wrestled  it  to  the  surface,  I tried  to 
net  it.  After  several  tries,  the  walleye, 
half  in  the  net  and  half  out  of  it, 
threw  the  hook  and  disappeared.  It’s 
amazing  how  c]uickly  exuberance  can 
become  disappointment.  In  his 
article  “Thanksgiving  Walleyes,” 
Bleech  offers  details  on  catching 
walleyes  right  now. 

While  working  on  Charles  R. 
Meek’s  fly  fying  piece  on  page  40,  and 
C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer’s  article  on  main- 
taining fly  tackle  on  page  42, 1 
remembered  fishing  the  Trophy- 
Trout  area  on  Tioga  County’s  Cedar 
Run.  I was  having  no  luck  with  a size 
18  Adams.  On  one  cast,  the  fly 
drifted  only  for  a few  seconds  when 
10  feet  in  front  of  me  a gigantic  fish 
rolled  on  the  surface,  engulfing  the 
fly.  1 had  the  fish  on  long  enough  to 
feel  its  weight  on  the  line  and  see  it 
roll  again  on  the  surface — it  was  a 
huge  brown  trout.  Then  the  line 
went  limp.  It  took  me  a few  seconds 
to  realize  I was  breathing  heavily  and 
trembling  a bit:  That  big  brown  trout 
took  me  completely  by  surprise. 

Meek  and  Pfeiffer’s  articles  are 
perfect  for  a cold,  blustery — and 
perhaps  snowy — afternoon  of  tackle 


preparation,  reminiscing  and  antici- 
pating next  season’s  great  action. 

PA&B  reader  Roger  Priode  wrote 
to  describe  his  “fishing  shack,”  an  old 
tool  shed  he  converted  into  the 
perfect  place  for  working  on  tackle, 
reliving  successful  fishing  experiences 
and  anticipating  great  fishing.  Check 
out  his  fishing  shack  in  this  issue’s 
“Mail”  column  on  page  6. 

Preparing  the  pike  family  article 
beginning  on  page  31  also  brought 
back  memories.  Almost  30  years  ago, 
while  working  a gaudy  streamer  fly 
right  after  dawn  on  a quiet  pond,  1 
hooked  a huge  pickerel,  the  biggest 
I’d  ever  caught — it  measured  more 
than  24  inches  and  weighed  more 
than  5 pounds.  For  years  after  that 
catch  I delighted  in  fashioning  all 
sorts  of  streamers  to  tempt  big 
pickerel. 

The  year  2004  marks  100  years  of 
pickerel  production  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1 904,  PA’s  pickerel  propaga- 
tion at  the  Pleasant  Mount  State  Fish 
Hatchery  was  the  first  in  the  U.S. 

Striking  a different  chord  on 
remembering  are  the  articles  on  page 
12  concerning  the  Pleasant  Mount 
State  Fish  Hatchery’s  100th  anniver- 
sary and  “PA  State  Fish  Hatcheries: 
Engines  for  Rural  Economic  Devel- 
opment,” on  page  16.  While  we 
reminisce  about  the  state  fish  hatch- 
ery in  the  former  article,  in  the  latter 
article  we  must  consider  the  future  of 
all  our  state  fish  hatcheries  and  their 
value  to  us  as  anglers  and  as  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania. — Art  Michaels, 
Editor. 


THIS  MONTH  IN  PFBC  HISTORY 


1885  A $5,000  state  legislative  appropriation  established  a hatchery  in  Erie  that  began 
operation  on  December  12. 

1905  The  Union  City  State  Fish  I latchery  was  completed  on  November  27. 

1913  Pennsylvania’s  nine  fish  wardens  submitted  reports  on  November  30  as  part  of  the 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Fisheries,  submitted  to  Governor  John  K.  Tener.  Wardens 
William  I.  Acker,  J.  1).  Sizer,  C.  R.  Holland,  “Alex.”  MacDonald,  W.  E.  Shoemaker,  I.  P.  Albert, 
F.  B Whiteman,  I.  E.  Conklin  and  Charles  E.  Gehman  reported  a total  ol  190  arrests  with 
$2,655  levied  in  fines. 

1931  The  Commission  published  the  first  issue  of  Pcunsylvauia  Angler  in  December. 

The  annual  subscription  price  then  was  50  cents. 
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SOS  to  PA  anglers 

I have  been  fishing  in  Pennsylvania 
waters  since  1 have  been  old  enough 
to  hold  a fishing  pole  in  my  hand.  1 
started  trout  fishing  as  a teenager  and 
have  been  hooked  ever  since.  It’s 
funny  how  certain  things  don’t 
bother  you  as  a kid,  but  those  same 
things  as  an  adult  upset  me. 

Here  is  a suggestion  for  everyone 
who  purchases  a fishing  license: 
Pennsylvania  streams  and  lakes  are 
not  dump  sites.  Bait  containers,  soda 
cans  and  snack  wrappers  are  not 
biodegradable.  Many  litterers  are  the 
same  individuals  who  complain 
when  property  owners  post  their 
land,  closing  access  to  trout  waters.  I 
don’t  blame  the  property  owners  one 
bit.  Last  year  I saw  a man  digging  for 
worms  on  private  property.  He 
should  have  done  this  in  his  own 
yard  or  he  should  have  bought  bait 
from  a store. 

I must  put  out  an  SOS  to  all  PA 
anglers:  If  you  see  trash  along  the 
creek,  help  out  and  pick  it  up.  I carry 
a plastic  grocery  bag  every  time  I go 
fishing  and  usually  fill  it  before  I walk 
25  yards  or  less  to  reach  the  creek. 
Littering  is  totally  unacceptable 
behavior,  and  of  course,  it’s  illegal.  I 
suggest  distributing  litterbags  next 
year  and  add  it  to  the  price  of 
licensing. 

Are  there  any  organizations  that 
coordinate  creek  cleanup  projects?  I 
would  gladly  volunteer  to  do  what  I 
can.  However,  I do  not  own  a truck 
to  haul  and  dispose  of  the  garbage. 

I would  also  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  all  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  waterways  conservation 
officers.  I have  run  across  a few  in 
my  37  years  and  they  are  all  “class 
acts.” 

Other  observations  I have  made 
this  year  include  individuals  com- 
plaining about  what  a terrible  job  the 
Commission  does  in  stocking  trout. 
What  are  they  talking  about?  I say 


the  (Commission  does  an  incredible 
job.  I cannot  comprehend  hou  this  is 
possibly  done  year  alter  year.  .Ac- 
cording to  my  in-season  stocking 
schedule,  in  my  PA&B,  some  750 
streams  and  lakes  are  stocked 
throughout  the  state.  People  don’t 
realize  what  a huge  undertaking  this 
is.  Fishing  opportunities  in  this  state 
are  phenomenal.  1 am  completely  in 
favor  of  raising  the  price  of  our 
fishing  license  tees.  A Pennsylvania 
license  costs  almost  nothing  com- 
pared to  most  other  states. 

To  all  the  complainers,  1 say  that 
trout  instinctively  hide  in  cover  very 
shortly  after  they  recover  from  the 
shock  of  being  stocked.  If  you  want 
to  fish  for  trout  sitting  in  a chair,  try 
one  of  the  many  lakes  the  Commis- 
sion stocks.  The  trout  have  tew 
hiding  places  there.  Alost  people  I 
encounter  on  my  excursions  have  no 
idea  how  to  catch  the  always  illusive 
trout.  If  they  want  to  learn,  support 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  by 
subscribing  to  the  PA  Angler  & 

Boater.  I learn  something  new  every 
time  I open  each  issue.  I’m  all  tor 
publishing  the  magazine  monthly.  I 
sometimes  grow  restless  waiting  for 
my  next  issue. 

Thanks  to  all  Commission  officials 
and  employees  in  their  exemplary 
efforts. — Harold  Sutton,  Butler. 

Taking  a kid  fishing 

I’ve  been  seeing  on  TV  and  in 
magazines  and  hearing  so  much 
about  taking  kids  fishing.  I believe  in 
it  very  much.  I’ve  been  taking  my 
niece,  losie  Lynn  Fitz,  fishing  ever 
since  she  was  2.  She  is  now  5 and  I 
think  she  is  a true  angler  already.  All 
I have  to  say  is  that  we  are  going 
fishing  and  she  is  ready  to  go.  She 
gets  her  “Grammy,”  goes  to  her  Dad’s 
garden,  and  digs  up  the  worms  we 
call  “Nasty  Nights,”  and  we’re  ready! 

She  likes  fishing  from  my  pontoon 
boat  I have  at  Glendale  Lake,  Prince 
Gallitzin  State  Park,  but  she  also  likes 
fishing  from  shore.  She  has  caught  a 
lot  of  fish  and  her  timing  is  great  for 
setting  the  hook.  I have  enclosed  a 
picture  of  her  with  the  “old  red  eyes,” 
as  she  calls  it,  a rock  bass  she  caught 
last  June  while  fishing  at  Glendale 
Lake.  It  would  be  greatly  appreciated 
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PFBC  Photography  Contest 

The  2003  PFBC  Photography 
Contest  ends  December  31, 2003,  so 
check  out  the  rules  and  contest  entry 
form  on  page  1 1 in  this  issue,  gather 
your  best  shots,  and  enter  them  in  the 
contest!  The  results  of  past  years’ 
Contests  appear  on  the  Commission’s 
web  site,  www.  fish.state.pa.us. 

Editor’s  note:  In  the  July/ August  2003 
PA&By  a “Currents”  item  provided 
details  on  a Bureau  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment history  project  conducted  by 
DWCOs  Dr.  Bryan  Brendley  and  Dr. 
Michael  J.  McSkimming.  Readers 
with  dociunents,  artifacts  and  other 
items  of  Commission  Bureau  of  Law 
Enforcement  historical  interest  were 
asked  to  contact  Brendley  or 
McSkimming.  Corrected  contact 
information  follows:  Dr.  Bryan  W. 
Brendley  & Dr.  Michael  J. 
McSkimming,  Gannon  University, 
PMB  3905, 109  University  Square, 
Erie,  PA  16541-0001;  814-871-5464; 
brendley@gannon.edu  or 
mcskimming@gannon.edu. 

In  the  September/October  2003 
issue  on  page  40,  the  text  reads, 
“Female  eels  stay  in  estuaries  whUe 
the  males  ascend  rivers  and  streams.” 
The  opposite  is  true:  Male  eels  stay  in 
estuaries  and  females  ascend  rivers 
and  streams.  We  regret  this  error. 


Josie’s  picture  appears  in  this 
issue  on  page  62.  Pennsylvania’s 
2004  Fish-for-Free  Days  are  May  29 
and  June  5,  perfect  opportunities 
for  taking  a kid  fishing,  or  for  taking 
any  new  or  former  angler  fishing. — 
Ed. 

Cover  painting 
reprint? 

I need  your  help.  The 
September  1984  PA  Angler 
cover  is  a painting  by  John  D. 

Lewis.  This  painting  has 
personal  meaning  to  me  and  I 
was  wondering  if  prints  are 
available.  If  so,  where  can  I 
obtain  one  and  how  much  are 
they? — Louis  P.  Janette, 

Bangor. 


if  you  would  please  put  her  picture  in 
I^A  Angler  & Boater.  We  would  buy 
extra  copies  and  she  would  have  a 
lifetime  of  childhood  angling 
memories. 

My  uncle  took  me  fishing  when  I 
was  young  and  I’ve  been  fishing  ever 
since.  I’m  now  53  and  I just  love  it.  I 
hope  my  uncle  got  as  much  happi- 
ness out  of  taking  me  fishing  as  I get 
out  of  taking  my  niece  fishing. 

Seeing  her  happy  when  she  catches  a 
fish  makes  me  very  happy. 

Yes,  1 believe  everyone  should  take 
a kid  fishing.  The  scenery  out  on  a 
lake  or  river  alone  is  worth  the 
trip. — Nicholas  Berkich,  Johnstown. 


“Fishing  shack” 

Roger  Priode,  Manchester,  wrote 
to  tell  us  about  his  “fishing  shack,”  an 
old  tool  shed  that  he  converted  and 
filled  with  fishing  mementos, 
memorabilia,  mounts,  lures,  photo- 
graphs and  much  more.  These 
photographs  only  hint  at  the 
amount  of  fishing  stuff  Roger  has — 
most  of  it  is  still  in  boxes!  Seems  like 
a great  place  to  hang  out! — Ed. 


Mr.  Lewis  contributed  two 
paintings  to  PA  Angler,  the 
September  1984  issue  cover 
(above  right)  and  another 
painting  that  appeared  in  the 
April  1985  issue  (below 
right).  Unfortunately,  we 
have  lost  contact  with  Mr. 
Lewis.  When  prints  are 
available  of  artwork  and 
photographs  that  appear  in 
PA&B,  we  usually  include  the 
artist’s  contact  information 
with  the  artwork.  In  other 
cases,  we  can  often  put 
interested  readers  in  contact 
with  artists  and  photogra- 
phers.— Ed. 
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by  Mike  Bleech 
photos  by  the  author 

It  was  a half-rainy,  half-snowy  November  afternoon  more 
than  40  years  ago  when  I learned  my  first  real  lesson  on 
walleye  fishing.  An  old-timer  named  Ed  Bimber  told  me 
this  was  the  time  to  fish  for  walleyes.  He  took  me  in  my 
wooden  rowboat  to  a rock  bar  on  the  Allegheny  River  and 
instructed  me  to  drift  my  minnow  into  the  calmer,  deeper 
water  on  the  down-river  side  of  the  rocks.  I felt  a light  tick, 
and  then  my  line  tightened.  That  year,  my  real  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner  came  on  the  evening  before  the  calendar  said  it 
was  Thanksgiving. 

There  is  no  finer  time  to  fish  for  walleyes  than  Novem- 
ber, and  no  finer  way  for  anglers  to  grace  a Thanksgiving 
table  than  with  walleye  fillets.  We  do  well  to  remind 
ourselves  that  we  are  fortunate  for  our  gifts  from  Nature. 

Probably  the  single  most  important  factor  that  leads  to 
good  fall  walleye  fishing  is  the  dwindling  natural  food 
supply.  Studies  have  shown  that  angling  success  on 
walleyes  depends  mostly  on  the  food  supply.  Catching 
walleyes  is  difficult  when  a lot  of  natural  food  is  available. 

It  gets  much  easier  when  food  is  scarce.  Walleyes  have  to 
feed  for  longer  periods,  and  they  have  to  move  more  to  do 
it.  By  fall,  the  abundant  summer  food  supply,  largely 
composed  of  minnows  and  other  small  fish  that  hatched 
during  spring,  has  been  severely  depleted.  Walleyes  are  less 
likely  to  scrutinize  your  bait  in  November.  They  can’t 
afford  to  be  choosy  then. 

A second  factor  that  favors  anglers  is  that  walleyes  are  on 
the  move  during  fall.  They  migrate,  especially  in  rivers  or 
manmade  lakes  that  are  drawn  down  during  fall.  Move- 
ment burns  energy,  which  makes  them  hungry.  Movement 
also  increases  the  odds  that  they  will  find  your  bait. 

A third  factor  that  makes  fall  walleye  fishing  good  is  that 
walleyes  tend  to  be  in  identifiable  locations.  It  is  human 
nature  that  we  like  to  be  able  to  define  the  types  of  places 
where  we  look  for  fish,  typically  by  bottom  structure  or  by  Studies  have  shown  that  angling  success  on  walleyes  depends 
reading  currents.  Walleyes  are  not  scattered  as  much  as  mostly  on  food  supply,  which  diminishes  in  the  fall.  Walleyes 
they  are  during  summer.  You  can  find  them  more  easily.  feed  longer  then,  and  they  can't  afford  to  be  choosy. 
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Walleyes  in  rivers 

Walleyes  tend  to  move 
upstream  during  fall.  One  of 
the  best  opportunities  for  fall 
walleye  fishing  is  below  dams. 

Dams  block  upstream  move- 
ments, causing  walleyes  to 
congregate.  This  makes  their 
upstream  movements  very  noticeable.  You  will  find 
walleyes  in  areas  below  dams  where  they  might  have  been 
uncommon  during  summer.  The  best  example  of  this  in 
Pennsylvania  is  at  Kinzua  Dam.  It  is  also  a popular 


fishing  pattern  on  the 
Allegheny  River  at  the 
navigation  dams.  It  probably 
occurs  to  some  extent  at  the 
Susquehanna  River  power 
dams.  Smaller  dams  around 
the  state,  such  as  Tionesta  or 
Blue  Marsh,  can  also  become 

fall  walleye  hotspots. 

Although  walleyes  appear  to  avoid  swift  water  increas- 
ingly as  the  water  temperature  drops,  they  will  get  right 
into  the  turbulent  water  below  dams.  One  of  the  best 


Follow  these  ideas  and  you 
might  have  to  make  a difficult 
decision  with  your  fish: 
Broiler  or  taxidermist. 


fishing  methods  in  this  situation  is  stringing  minnows. 
Use  a bait  needle  to  run  the  line  into  the  mouth  and  out 
the  vent,  and  then  attach  a treble  hook.  Pull  the  eye  ot 
the  treble  hook  back  into  the  vent  and  insert  one  point 
into  the  rear  of  the  minnow.  The  advantage  of  this  rig  is 
that  the  hook  can  be  set  immediately  when  you 
feel  a strike. 

Walleyes  pause  in  calm  pockets  while  they  migrate 
upstream.  These  spots  can  be  either  above  or  below 
riffles,  or  behind  barriers  that  block  the  current.  Fish 
below  fallen  trees,  boulders  or  sharp  bends  in  the  river. 
Any  relatively  calm  area  might  hold  walleyes.  Current 
edges  are  often  hotspots. 


Slender  lures  that  resemble  the  shapes  ot  minnows  can 
be  very  effective  in  rivers  and  creeks  because  the  walleyes 
are  often  in  depths  ot  less  than  8 feet,  and  sometimes  as 
shallow  as  3 feet.  Try  fishing  at  night  in  this  situation. 
Retrieve  these  lures  slowly  and  steadily.  Do  not  expect 
walleyes  to  smack  the  lure.  You  must  be  alert.  Set  the 
hook  whenever  you  feel  anything.  “Anything”  includes  a 
faint  tick,  a little  extra  pressure  on  the  line  as  if  the  lure 
had  snagged  a piece  of  weed,  or  less  pressure  on  the  line, 
which  can  mean  a walleye  has  taken  the  lure  and  is 
moving  toward  you. 


Vertical  jigging  with  a jig-and-minnow  combo  can  be  the 
most  effective  fishing  method  in  lakes.  It  provides  the  most 
accurate  presentation  and  the  most  effective  hook  set. 


In  small,  or  shallow,  manmade  lakes,  look  for 
walleyes  in  deep  water  relatively  close  to  the  dams. 


• Likely  walleye  hotspot 


Slender  lures  like  these  that  resemble  the  shapes  of  minnows 
can  be  very  effective  in  rivers  and  creeks  because  walleyes  are 
often  in  depths  of  less  than  8 feet,  and  sometimes  as  shallow  as 
3 feet. 


Once  you  have  located  walleyes  in  a small,  well-defined 
area,  still-fishing  with  live  minnows  is  very  effective.  It 
might  be  the  best  fishing  tactic  when  the  walleyes  are  not 
aggressive.  A walleye  might  stare  at  a minnow  for  some 
time  before  deciding  that  it  is  too  tempting  to  ignore. 

One  of  the  better  terminal  rigs  for  still-fishing  is  a 
floating  jighead  with  a weight  about  2 feet  from  the  bait. 
Use  just  enough  weight  to  keep  the  bait  close  to  the 
bottom.  The  only  reason  to  anchor  the  bait  to  the 
bottom  is  when  drifting  baits  snag  too  frequently. 

Walleyes  in  lakes 

Fall  walleye  patterns  in  lakes  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  lakes.  Walleyes  behave  differently  in  larger  lakes  than 
they  cio  in  smaller  lakes.  Draw-downs  in  manmade  lakes 
alter  walleye  behavior.  Natural  lakes  generally  have 
different  types  of  structure  than  manmade  lakes,  which 
also  influence  walleye  behavior. 

In  larger  lakes  such  as  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  or 
Raystown  Lake,  expect  to  find  walleyes  around  major 
points.  These  spots  will  probably  be  in  the  main  body  of 
the  lake,  but  they  might  also  be  in  large  bays.  Walleyes 
move  up  and  down  along  these  points,  but  probably 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  15  to  30  feet  of  water. 

In  smaller,  or  shallower,  manmade  lakes,  look  for 
walleyes  in  deeper  water  relatively  close  to  the  dams. 
Walleyes  generally  avoid  shallow  water  during  fall,  or  at 
least  they  want  deep  water  nearby.  Walleyes  behave  this 
way  even  on  some  larger  lakes.  At  Pymatuning  Reservoir 


or  Shenango  Lake,  for  instance,  you  can  expect  to  find 
walleyes  by  points  along  the  main  creek  channel  or 
roaming  in  the  main  channel. 

Several  of  our  manmade  lakes  are  drawn  down  during 
fall.  This  greatly  reduces  the  deep-water  area,  making  it 
relatively  simple  to  find  walleyes.  As  fall  progresses, 
walleyes  tend  to  move  closer  and  closer  to  the  dams.  This 
behavior  is  evident  even  at  the  sprawling  Allegheny 
Reservoir,  becoming  more  of  a factor  in  winter  during 
the  ice-fishing  season. 

In  natural  lakes  and  in  manmade  lakes  that  are  not 
drawn  down  during  fall,  look  for  walleyes  around  the 
edges  of  deep  holes.  Points  or  unusual  structure  along 
the  edges  of  the  holes  can  be  hotspots. 

Vertical  jigging  can  be  the  most  effective  fishing 
method  in  lakes.  It  provides  the  most  accurate  presenta- 
tion and  the  most  effective  hook  set.  With  an  eye  on  your 
sonar,  you  can  see  precisely  where  you  are  fishing.  Try 
jigging  spoons  tipped  with  small  minnows. 

Universal  fall  walleye  rig 

A leadhead  jig  tipped  with  a minnow  can  be  used  in 
virtually  any  fall  walleye  fishing  situations.  In  fact,  if  you 
had  to  choose  just  one  terminal  rig  for  all  your  fall 
walleye  fishing,  this  should  be  it.  This  rig  casts  well  and 
provides  good  control,  which  typically  means  contact 
with  the  bottom.  It  can  be  cast  and  retrieved,  jigged 
vertically  or  still-fished.  It  combines  the  natural  appear- 
ance, odor  and  vibration  of  the  minnow  with  the  attrac- 
tive color  of  the  jig  (see  inset  photograph  on  page  9). 

The  most  common  mistake  anglers  make  with  this  rig 
is  using  leadheads  that  are  too  heavy.  Although  you  will 
usually  want  to  maintain  contact  with  the  bottom,  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  rig  should  drag  along  the  bottom. 
Instead,  it  should  just  occasionally  tick  the  bottom. 

When  you’re  certain  that  the  rig  is  staying  close  to  the 
bottom,  it  does  not  even  have  to  do  that.  The  jig  and 
minnow  should  have  a natural,  swimming  appearance 
while  you’re  retrieving  it  or  jigging  it  vertically.  If  the  rig 
is  still-fished,  a lighter  leadhead  will  allow  the  minnow 
some  movement,  and  the  weight  will  not  be  objection- 
able when  a walleye  takes  the  bait. 

fig  color  can  be  important.  Sometimes  it  appears 
obvious  that  certain  colors  attract  walleyes.  White, 
yellow,  chartreuse,  lime-green  and  orange  are  generally 
the  better  colors. 

Some  anglers  prefer  to  use  just  a bare  jighead  tipped 
with  a minnow,  and  others  prefer  a jig  with  either  a soft- 
plastic  or  hair  body.  Probably  the  most  important  reason 
for  using  a jig  body  is  to  add  bulk  to  the  rig.  Walleyes 
prefer  larger  baits  during  fall.  If  your  minnows  are  small, 
a leadhead  dressed  with  hair  or  plastic  will  make  the  bait 
appear  larger. 

Fall,  and  the  week  before  Thanksgiving  in  particular, 
are  some  of  the  best  times  to  fish  for  big  walleyes.  Offer  a 
bait  suitable  for  trophy  walleyes  with  a combined  jig-and- 
minnow  length  of  at  least  6 inches.  Follow  these  ideas 
and  you  might  have  to  make  a difficult  decision  with 
your  fish — broiler  or  taxidermist!  O 
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2003  PFBC  Photography  Contest 


PICTURE  THIS!  Your  photograph  in  Pennsylvania 
Angler  & Boater,  in  Commission  publications,  on  the 
Commission’s  web  site  and  on  Commission  exhibits! 


The  2003  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  Photography  Contest  is 
intended  to  foster  a greater 
appreciation  for  Pennsylvania’s 
fishing  and  boating,  and  aquatic 
resources. 

Contest  winners  will  receive  a 
certificate,  the  limited-edition  2003 
trout  stamp  patch  and  the  limited- 
edition  2003  nongame  species 
patch.  Honorable  mention  winners 
will  receive  a certificate  and  the 
limited-edition  year  2003  nongame 
species  patch. 

Winning  entries  and  honorable 
mentions  may  appear  in  a contest 
feature  article  in  a future  issue  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater.  All 
entries  may  also  be  used  elsewhere 
in  the  magazine,  on  the  magazine’s 
cover,  in  Commission  publications, 
on  the  Commission’s  web  site,  and 
in  Commission  exhibits  and  other 
projects. 

The  contest  will  run  from  May 
2003  through  December  2003. 


DEADLINE:  DECEMBER  31st 


Rules 

• The  contest  is  open  to  amateur  photographers  (anyone  who  makes  less  than 
half  one's  annual  income  from  taking  and/or  selling  photographs). 

• Commission  employees  and  volunteers  and  their  immediate  family  members 
are  not  eligible. 

• Entries  must  be  original  works  taken  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  must  have  been 
taken  by  the  person  entering  the  contest. 

• Entries  must  also  show  adherence  to  Pennsylvania  fishing  and  boating  laws 
and  regulations. 

• In  photographs,  all  boaters  and  anglers  in  boats  must  be  wearing  properly  fitted, 
buttoned  and  zipped  life  jackets. 

• Entrants  are  responsible  for  securing  photo  releases  from  identifiable  subjects. 

• Entrants  may  submit  only  mounted  35mm  color  slides,  color  prints  in  sizes 

3 V2”x5”,  4”x6”,  5”x7",  or  8”x10”,  or  unmounted  medium-format  and  large-format 

transparencies. 

•All  submissions  must  be  in  color-no  black-and-white  photos. 

• No  mounted,  over-matted,  framed  or  glassed  prints  will  be  accepted. 

• Retouched  or  electronically  manipulated  entries  are  not  allowed. 

• Please  do  not  send  negatives  or  digital  files. 

• Each  photo  must  include  the  entrant's  name,  address,  phone  number,  location 
of  the  photograph,  species  identification  (if  applicable),  and  category,  in  addition  to  a 
fully  completed  official  entry  form  on  this  page  for  each  category  entered. 

• Multiple  submissions  are  allowed,  but  participants  are  limited  to  a total  of  two 
entries  per  category. 

• The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  digitize  and 
use  all  submissions  for  publishing,  illustration.  World  Wide  Web  display,  advertising, 
trade,  exhibits  and  promotion,  and  in  any  other  use  in  any  medium  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever  without  compensation. 

• Winning  entries  (1st,  2nd  or  3rd  place)  from  previous  Commission  photography 
contests  are  not  eligible. 

• Entrants  who  want  their  materials  returned  must  include  a self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  with  the  right  amount  of  postage  and  appropriate  packaging  to 
safeguard  materials.  Submissions  that  do  not  include  return  envelopes  and  postage 
will  not  be  returned. 


Photo  Contest  Entry  Form 
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Complete  this  form  with  each  entry  and  mail  to:  PFBC  Photo 
Contest,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17106-7000.  The  deadline  for  the  Commission’s 
receiving  entries  is  December  31, 2003. 

Please  Print  Clearly 

Entrant’s  Name: 


Categories 


AddressL 


City; 


Phone:. 


State:  • 


Zip: 


1.  Seasonal  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

(main  focus  on  activity  with  seasonal  backgrounds 
(snow,  ice,  fall  leaves,  etc.) 

2.  Family  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

(emphasis  on  two  or  more  family  memtaers) 

3.  Young  Anglers  and/or  Boaters 

(main  subject  anglers  or  boaters  less  than  16 
years  old) 

4.  Fishing  and  Boating  Resources 

(primarily  waterway  scenic  emphasis) 

5.  Reptiles,  amphibians,  invertebrates 

(animal  closeups  or  photos  with  the  animals  as  the 
primary  subject) 


E-mail  (if  available): 
Date: 


Signature;. 


I received  this  form  from  (check  one): 

□ PA&B  magazine 

_1  the  Commission’s  web  site 

□ Photo  dealer 

□ Other  (specify) 


This  form  may  be  photocopied. 


by  Tom  Pekarski 

photos  courtesy  of  the  author 


The  Honorable  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker  was  governor  ot 
Pennsylvania  when  the  Pleasant  Mount  State  Fish  Hatch- 
ery was  established  on  October  16,  1903.  The  dedication 
was  held  in  Pleasant  Mount  with  many  local  and  state 
dignitaries  present.  The  Pleasant  Mount  State  Fish 
Hatchery  was  originally  named  Wayne  Hatchery  #4  so 
that  it  wouldn’t  be  confused  with  the  Pleasant  Gap  State 
Fish  Hatchery,  which  had  been  established  two  months 
earlier.  The  “#4”  meant  it  was  the  fourth  state  fish 
hatchery.  The  original  14-acre  property  was  donated  to 
the  Department  of  Fisheries  by  Miss  Alison  B.  Sterling. 
James  T.  O’Neil  donated  two  additional  acres.  A large 
house  and  barn  on  four  adjoining  acres  were  purchased 
from  a Mrs.  Freeman,  and,  finally,  an  additional  30  acres 
were  acquired.  At  the  headwaters  of  the  Lackawaxen 
River  is  Beaver  Meadows  Reservoir  (Belmont  Lake), 
which  was  acquired  in  1917,  and  it  serves  as  the  state  fish 
hatchery’s  major  water  source. 

Nathan  R.  Buller  was  named  superintendent.  During 
the  first  year,  he  laid  up  walls  for  the  main  spring  and 
constructed  the  first  hatch  house.  Inside  the  building,  24 
Clark- Williamson  troughs  were  constructed.  These 


troughs  were  20  feet  long  and  shallow  (6  to  8 inches). 
Gravel  was  placed  on  the  bottom  to  imitate  a stream 
bottom.  Earthen  ponds  ol  various  sizes  were  constructed 
outside  as  nursery  ponds  and  grow-out  ponds. 

The  Wayne  state  fish  hatchery  was  originally  intended 
to  rear  black  bass  (smallmouth  bass),  pickerel  and  perch. 
Brook  trout  were  considered  incidental  to  the  main 
production.  Strangely,  attempts  to  raise  frogs  were  an 
important  consideration.  By  1910,  all  pickerel  produc- 
tion in  the  state  was  carried  on  at  Pleasant  Mount,  'fhe 
“limit”  on  pickerel  at  that  time  was  20  pounds  per  day. 

An  icehouse  was  constructed  in  1909  to  supply  ice  tor 
shipping  eggs  and  retrigeration  ot  the  coarse  fish,  which 
were  ground  and  fed  to  the  fish.  In  1914,  a water-driven 
electric  plant  was  installed.  The  idea  was  that  the  new 
lights  were  much  better  than  the  older  lanterns.  It  wasn’t 
until  1928  when  electricity  from  the  power  company 
lighted  the  entire  complex.  In  1916,  construction  began 
on  an  additional  hatch  house.  This  hatch  house  is  still  in 
use  today. 

A major  attraction  for  the  state  fish  hatchery  in  the 
mid- 1920s  was  fish  displays.  A report  to  the  governor  by 


At  left,  Pleasant  Mount  State  Fish  Hatchery’s  hatch  house  #1, 
built  in  1916.  The  original  photograph  was  hand-painted. 
The  date  this  photograph  was  taken  and  the  date  the 
photograph  was  hand-painted  are  unknown.  The  photograph 
of  the  “public  aquarium”  entrance  (below)  dates  from  the 
1960s.  The  “public  aquarium”  entrance  is  the  other  side  of 
hatch  house  #1  in  the  painted  photograph. 
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This  aerial  view  of  the  Pleasant  Mount  State  Fish  Hatchery 
was  taken  in  1988. 


the  Board  of  Fisheries  Commissioners  reads,  “At  the 
present  time  the  Board  maintains  on  the  second  floor  of 
Ffatchery  Building  Number  One,  an  aquarium  having 
approximately  fifty  different  species  of  living  fish,  reptiles 
and  amphibia  on  exhibition.  The  exhibition  is  visited 
annually  by  many  troops  of  boy  and  girl  scouts,  biology 
and  nature  study  classes  from  the  nearby  schools,  and  by 
hundreds  of  tourists  from  almost  every  state,  as  well  as 
many  foreign  countries.” 

By  1928,  the  Bureau  of  Research  had  been  established 
at  Pleasant  Mount.  Projects  included  finding  new  food 
sources  for  growing  fish.  Daphnia  or  water  fleas  were 
grown  to  feed  the  young  smallmouth  bass.  In  1935,  the 
Bureau  of  Research  was  moved  to  the  Pleasant  Gap  State 
Fish  Fiatchery  to  take  advantage  of  its  nearness  to 
Penn  State. 

Early  records  indicate  that  most  of  the  state  fish 
hatchery  employees  were  local  residents.  During  the  first 
year,  four  people  were  employed  fulltime.  Over  the 


course  of  the  state  fish  hatchery’s  100  years,  the  number 
of  employees  has  varied  from  a low  of  four  in  1903  to  a 
high  of  40  in  1925.  During  most  of  Pleasant  Mount’s 
history,  20  to  28  persons  worked  there.  Currently  that 
number  stands  at  10  fulltime  positions. 

It  is  amazing  today  to  think  that  the  original  land  was 
donated  to  the  Fish  Commission,  and  from  this  gesture, 
many  local  people  derived  a livelihood  from  working  at 
the  hatchery.  Certain  local  names  have  been  recorded 
almost  for  the  entire  period  of  the  state  fish  hatchery’s 
existence.  A family  tradition  of  working  at  the  state  fish 
hatchery  is  carried  out  to  this  day.  One  local  name  that 
first  appeared  around  1905-1906  is  O’Hara.  This  name 
keeps  appearing  in  pay  records  and  reports,  even  to  an 
employee  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  history  of  the  Pleasant  Mount  State  Fish  Hatch- 
ery there  have  been  1 1 managers.  One  name  keeps 
appearing:  The  “Bullers”  appeared  as  the  first  three 
managers.  They  were  apparently  related.  The  hatchery 
managers  are  as  follows: 


1903  - 

1911 

Nathan  Buller 

1911  - 

1933 

Gay  W.  Buller 

1933  - 

1938 

C.R.  Buller 

1938  - 

1939 

F.K.  Riedel 

1939  - 

1961 

J.L.  Zettle 

1961  - 

1963 

J.J.  Wopart 

1963  - 

1968 

Merrill  Lillie 

1968  - 

1975 

G.H.  Sanderson 

1975  - 

1988 

Z.B.  Bean 

1988  - 

1995 

Eugene  Rozieski 

1995  - 

present 

Thomas  A.  Pekarski 

Strange  as  it  seems,  more  recorded  information  is 
available  on  the  history  of  the  first  25  years  than  the  next 
50  years.  Little  in  the  way  of  major  construction  was 
carried  out  during  this  later  period.  Construction 
changes  that  occurred  then  were  carried  out  by  employ- 
ees over  several  years.  Fish  production  varied  from  year 
to  year  with  many  additional  species  cultured.  Legal-size 
trout  production  was  ceased  and  restarted  several  times 
because  of  loss  of  flows  and  extremely  warm  water 
temperatures. 

The  many  species  that  have  been  reared  at  Pleasant 
Mount  include:  Alewife,  American  eel,  American  shad, 
Amur  pike,  black  crappie,  bluegill,  brook  trout,  brown 
bullhead,  brown  trout,  Atlantic  salmon,  chain  pickerel, 
channel  catfish,  chinook  salmon,  cisco,  coho  salmon, 
cutthroat  trout,  rainbow  trout,  rock  bass,  fathead  min- 
now, frogs,  goldfish,  golden  shiner,  golden  trout,  grass 
carp,  kokanee  salmon,  lake  trout,  largemouth  bass, 
muskellunge,  northern  pike,  smallmouth  bass,  striped 
bass,  threadfin  shad,  tiger  muskellunge,  walleye,  white 
catfish,  white  crappie,  white  sucker,  white  bass  x striped 
bass  hybrid  and  yellow  perch. 

In  1977-1978,  a major  reconstruction  process  began 
with  the  help  of  federal  funds.  The  entire  state  fish 
hatchery  was  renovated  and  brought  into  a new  era  of 
fish  culture.  All  ponds  and  raceways  were  reconstructed 
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These  hatchery  raceways  were  used  to  raise  warmwater 
species.  The  photograph  was  taken  in  the  1960s. 

so  that  the  state  fish  hatchery  could  grow  more  and 
healthier  fish.  Twelve  earthen  ponds  were  built  with  16 
small  concrete  raceways  designed  for  rearing  coolwater 
fish.  Thirty  raceways  were  built  of  concrete.  The  two 
hatch  houses  dating  from  the  early  years  were  remodeled 
into  state-of-the-art  production  facilities.  In  these 
buildings  the  water  was  filtered  by  large  sand  filters, 
ultraviolet  lights  disinfected  the  water,  oxygen  was 
injected  into  the  water  and  the  temperature  could  be 
manipulated  to  grow  fish  best.  Two  additional  wells  were 
drilled  to  provide  more  water. 

These  renovations  allowed  the  Pleasant  Mount  State 
Fish  Hatchery  to  make  significant  advances  in  the  pro- 
duction of  muskellunge,  tiger  muskellunge  and  walleyes 
during  the  next  few  years.  The  modern  advances  allowed 
more  work  to  be  accomplished  by  fewer  fish  culturists, 
thus  reducing  the  cost  of  producing  fish.  The  improved 
environment  made  state  fish  hatchery  operations  less 
dependent  on  chemicals  to  control  diseases,  further 
reducing  costs  and  having  the  added  benefit  of  not 
adding  more  chemicals  to  the  receiving  stream  or  the  fish. 

During  the  1980s,  Pleasant  Mount  was  involved  in 
projects  to  restore  American  shad  to  the  Susquehanna 
River. 

In  1993,  Pleasant  Mount  State  Fish  Hatchery  and 
Mansfield  University  began  a study  of  walleye  production 
to  increase  numbers  and  reduce  cost.  The  large  number 
of  ponds  made  the  state  fish  hatchery  the  ideal  location 
for  this  work.  Interns  from  Mansfield  University  worked 
each  summer  with  fish  culturists  to  improve  the 
hatchery’s  ability  to  raise  these  fish.  Because  of  this  study, 
costs  have  dropped  and  the  number  of  walleyes  raised  has 
become  more  stable. 

Visitors  to  Pleasant  Mount  enjoy  the  large  viewing  tank 
stocked  with  native  fish.  This  viewing  tank  was  added  in 
1989  to  replace  the  aquariums  that  were  removed  during 
the  last  major  reconstruction.  In  1995,  roofing  was 
constructed  over  all  outside  growing  tanks.  The  roofs 
provided  protection  from  bird  predation,  and  they 
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reduced  solar  heating  of  the  water.  In  1997,  production 
of  legal-size  trout  for  stocking  was  assigned  to  other  state 
fish  hatcheries  because  ot  unstable  water  Hows  and 
temperatures. 

In  2003,  the  Pleasant  .Mount  State  Fish  Hatcher\-  enters 
its  second  millennium.  Cost  increases  and  changes  in 
production  will  prove  formidable  obstacles  in  the  next 
100  years.  But  if  our  long  history  is  any  consideration, 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and  the  Pleasant  .Mount 
State  Fish  Hatchery  will  meet  the  challenge.  Q 


Tom  Pekarski  is  manager  of  the  Pleasant  Mount  State 
Fish  Hatchery. 


Pleasant  Mount  State  Fish  Hatchery’s 
First  100  Years 

1903  July  28  meeting  of  local  people  to  offer 
land  for  state  fish  hatchery  to  Fish 
Dept. 

1903  Aug  6-13  survey  work  for  state  fish 
hatchery 

1903  Oct  16  official  dedication  ceremony 

1903  Original  hatch  house  built 

1904  First  propagation  of  chain  pickerel  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  the  United  States 

1907  First  walleye  production 

1908  Severe  drought  killed  many  fish 

1908  First  catfish  produced  (brown  bullhead) 

1909  Well  #1  drilled  but  no  power  to  run  it. 
1909  Ice  house  constructed 

1914  Power  plant  installed  (water-driven) 
1916  Current  hatch  house  #1  building  com- 
pleted (see  photo  on  page  12) 

1916  Barn  constructed  for  housing  horses 
and  equipment 

1917  Obtained  Belmont  Lake  and  White 
Oak  and  Miller  ponds  from  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Canal  Co. 

1928  All  grounds  electrified  (power  company) 
1928  Public  aquariums  in  hatch  house  #1 
and  at  least  five  trucks  in  use 
1935  Research  unit  moved  to  Pleasant  Gap 
1953  Acquired  Douglas  Pond  for  additional 
production 

1978  Major  reconstruction  of  all  outside 
ponds,  raceways  and  buildings 
1982  Construction  of  maintenance  garage 
and  carpenter  shop 
1989  Viewing  tank  constructed 
1995  Roofs  over  raceways  constructed 
1995  Storage  garage  constructed 
2003  100th  anniversary 
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PA  State  Fish  Hatcheries: 


There  are  15  state  fish  hatcheries  in  Pennsylvania. 

Owned  by  the  state  and  operated  by  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission,  these  hatcheries  are  strategically  located 
across  the  Commonwealth  to  take  advantage  of  high- 
quality  water  supplies  and  to  maximize  fish 
stocking  logistics. 

Our  state  fish  hatcheries  are  engines  for  economic 
development.  Eight  hatcheries  combine  to  produce 
some  4 million  adult  trout  annually.  Stocked  into  the 
waters  of  the  Commonwealth,  these  trout  support 
fishing  activity  that  generates  some  $500  million  in 
economic  activity  each  year. 

More  than  100  million  juvenile  fish  of  popular  species 
like  striped  bass,  walleyes,  catfish,  muskellunge,  large- 
mouth  bass,  smallmouth  bass,  pike  and  pickerel  are 
reared  at  six  state  fish  hatcheries.  The  warmwater/ 
coolwater  hatcheries  supplement  natural  reproduction  of 
these  species  and  contribute  to  recreational  fishing, 
generating  more  than  $1  billion  annually  for 
Pennsylvania. 

Three  stations  support  steelhead  trout  fishing.  In 
addition  to  providing  a unique  trophy  trout  fishery  in 
Erie  County,  these  state-hatchery  steelhead  are  a vital  part 
of  the  region’s  economy,  conservatively  valued  at  $7 
million  annually. 

In  addition  to  supporting  recreational  fishing, 
Pennsylvania’s  state  hatcheries  are  at  the  heart  of 
groundbreaking  efforts  to  restore  species  such  as  Ameri- 
can shad  and  paddlefish  to  what  were  once  their 
native  waters. 

A recent  comprehensive,  independent  study  of  the  state 
hatchery  system  noted  that  it  is  run  efficiently,  that  it  is 
well-maintained  considering  its  age,  and  that  it  compares 
favorably  to  hatchery  systems  in  other  states.  The  report 
also  called  for  some  $81  million  in  upgrades  and  im- 
provements over  a period  of  25  to  30  years  to  ensure  the 
system’s  long-term  future. 

The  Fish  8c  Boat  Commission  has  identified  about  $25 
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million  in  construction  upgrade  projects  at  state  hatcher- 
ies to  be  undertaken  over  the  next  three  to  four  years  to 
improve  wastewater  treatment  and  keep  Pennsylvania 
fishing! 

Helping  Pennsylvania’s  economy 

It’s  time  for  Pennsylvania  to  fund  a comprehensive  state 
fish  hatchery  upgrade  program.  The  economic  benefits  of 
upgrading  state  hatcheries  include: 

• The  benefits  flowing  from  major  construction 
projects  in  the  rural  communities  where  hatcheries  are 
located. 

• The  benefits  derived  from  operation  of  state  hatcher- 
ies and  employment  of  staff 

• The  travel  and  tourism  benefits  from  visitation  to 
state  hatcheries. 

• And  most  important  of  all,  the  economic  benefits  of 
recreational  fishing  supported  by  state-hatchery  fish. 

Whether  it’s  the  construction  of  the  new  Brandy  Camp/ 
Blue  Valley  Demonstration  Mine  Drainage  Treatment/ 

Fish  Culture  Station  or  upgrading  state  hatcheries,  these 
projects  will  pour  economic  benefits  into  rural  Pennsylva- 
nia. Funding  capital  improvement  projects  at  these 
facilities  will  provide  opportunities  for  contractors, 
equipment  suppliers  and  construction  workers.  For 
example,  building  the  Blue  Valley  project  in  Elk  County, 
involving  a partnership  of  watershed  groups,  state  agen- 
cies and  federal  funds,  will  cost  about  $4  million.  Re- 
building the  state  fish  hatchery  at  Reynoldsdale  will  cost 
nearly  $6  million.  Other  hatchery  upgrade  projects 
will  cost  between  $2  million  and  $3  million.  These 
construction  projects  will  provide  benefits  for  local 
economies. 

Furthermore,  Pennsylvania’s  state  fish  hatcheries  are 
important  employers,  particularly  for  their  small,  rural 
host  communities.  In  the  state  hatchery  system,  126 
Pennsylvanians  are  employed  in  full-time  and  seasonal 
work.  These  state  civil  service  jobs  are  important  for  the 
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Funding  much-needed  projects  at  state 
hatcheries  is  like  adding  fuel  to  a proven 
economic  engine. 

communities  in  which  they  are  located.  Reinvestment  in 
state  fish  hatchery  infrastructure  ensures  continued 
local  employment. 

Each  year,  nearly  2 million  people,  including  about 

500.000  children,  go  fishing  in  Pennsylvania.  Residents 
and  visitors  combine  to  take  some  18  million  fishing  trips 
annually  in  the  Commonwealth.  But  anglers  aren’t  the 
only  ones  making  a prize  catch:  The  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife 
Service  and  the  American  Sportfishing  Association 
estimate  that  fishing  and  fishing-related  activities 
generate  more  than  $1.6  billion  for  Pennsylvania’s 
economy  each  year.  The  Center  for  Rural  Pennsylvania 
projects  this  positive  economic  effect  at  $4.7  billion. 

Sportfishing  in  Pennsylvania  supports  14,000  jobs  and 
generates  $53  million  in  annual  revenue  for  the  state’s 
general  fund  through  sales  and  income  taxes. 

Pennsylvania’s  state  hatchery  system  is  an  engine  that 
drives  the  economic  benefits  from  recreational  fishing. 
The  travel-  and  tourism-related  economic  benefits  of 
recreational  fishing  encompass  all  of  Pennsylvania.  State- 
reared fish  are  stocked  in  every  county.  Anglers  travel 
and  anglers  spend  money  on  their  pursuit  of  sport  fish 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Although  the  economic  benefits  supported  by  most 
state  hatcheries  are  spread  widely  across  several  regions, 
the  steelhead  trout  fishing  program,  supported  by  work  at 
three  hatcheries,  focuses  on  the  Erie  area.  By  focusing  a 
program,  supported  exclusively  by  hatchery  efforts,  on 
the  unique  fishing  resource  offered  by  Lake  Erie  and  its 
tributaries,  the  tremendous  economic  benefits  of  our 
state  hatcheries  become  clear.  When  we  take  action  to 
keep  Pennsylvania  fishing,  we  support  economic  develop- 
ment and  travel  and  tourism. 

Popular  destinations 

Even  though  state  fish  hatcheries  are  naturally  associ- 
ated with  recreational  fishing,  they  lure  more  than  just 
anglers.  School  groups,  scouts,  civic  organizations  and 
families  take  advantage  of  the  free  public  tours  available 
at  these  facilities,  making  them  a true  travel  destination. 
Because  many  state  fish  hatcheries  are  located  in  rural 
communities,  state  hatcheries  are  major  tourism  destina- 
tions for  their  areas. 

Thousands  of  visitors  come  each  spring  to  the  open 
house  the  Commission  hosts  at  the  Linesville  State  Fish 
Hatchery,  on  the  shores  of  Pymatuning  Lake  in  Crawford 
County.  Tens  of  thousands  more  stop  by  the  visitor’s 
center  throughout  the  year;  between  1997  and  2002, 

300.000  visitors  toured  the  hatchery.  Visitors  also  eat  at 
local  restaurants  and  purchase  fuel,  and  many  stop  by 
local  vendors  to  buy  feed  they  use  at  the  lake  spillway,  a 
place  so  alive  it’s  been  featured  nationally  as  the  spot 
“where  ducks  walk  across  the  fishes’  backs.” 

The  Reynoldsdale  State  Fish  Hatchery  also  boasts  an 
impressive  visitor’s  center,  featuring  taxidermy  of  many 
popular  game-fish  species.  The  hatchery  draws  nearly 
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10,000  visitors  annually,  making  it  one  of  the  top  tour- 
ism destinations  in  Bedford  County. 

History  of  popular  support 

From  the  very  beginning,  Pennsylvanians  have  recog- 
nized the  value  of  state  fish  hatcheries.  A legislative  act  in 
1873  established  Pennsylvania’s  first  state  fish  hatchery  in 
Lancaster  County.  Two  years  later,  the  legislature  appro- 
priated money  for  a “western  Pennsylvania”  hatchery  in 
Corry,  Erie  County. 

In  1903,  the  Bellefonte  Hatchery  (Centre  County) 
opened  after  the  citizens  of  Bellefonte  raised  $3,500  for 
hatchery  land  and  railroad  siding  to  the  grounds.  The 
year  1903  also  marks  the  100th  anniversaries  of  the 
Pleasant  Gap  and  Pleasant  Mount  state  fish  hatcheries 
(see  page  12  of  this  issue).  In  1905,  citizens  of  Crawford 
County  made  a gift  to  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Crawford  Hatchery,  located  about  a mile  from 
Conneaut  Lake. 

Throughout  the  1900s,  state  fish  hatcheries  were 
acquired  or  upgraded  using  general  obligation  state  bond 
funds  or  general  fund  appropriations.  However,  the  last 
major  Commonwealth  investment  in  hatchery  infrastruc- 
ture took  place  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  under  Project  70 
and  Project  500. 

Chance  for  a wise  reinvestment 

Although  money  for  the  state  hatchery  system  has  been 
hard  to  come  by  in  recent  years,  popular  support  has 
remained  strong.  Even  as  the  Commonwealth  has 
wrestled  with  tough  state  budget  issues,  nearly  three  out 
of  four  voters  (74  percent)  polled  in  2002  said  they 
supported  increased  state  funding  for  natural  resource 
management  agencies  like  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission. 

Pennsylvania  has  never  expected  only  the  direct  users 
of  public  facilities  to  bear  all  the  capital  project  costs. 
Whether  it  is  a student  living  in  a new  dorm  at  a state 
university,  a sports  fan  attending  a ballgame  in  a new 
stadium,  a family  picnicking  at  a state  park  or  a history 
buft  at  the  state  museum,  users  have  ne\'er  been  asked  to 
pay  all  the  fees  for  major  infrastructure  costs. 

The  time  is  right  for  another  reinvestment  in 
Pennsylvania’s  state  hatchery  system.  The  Pennsylvania 
IMPACCT  Commission  found  that  an  economic  impact 
of  $37  was  generated  for  every  dollar  spent  supporting 
activities  like  fishing. O 
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Streamside  Reflections 

by  Bob  Sopchick 
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illustrations  by  the  author 


A WEATHERED  GRAPEVINE 
WREATH  hangs  on  the 
clubhouse  door.  It  is  deco- 
rated with  streamers,  faded 
flies,  old  lures  and  hand- 
carved  fish.  When  the 
door  is  opened,  a sleigh 
bell  on  the  wreath  jingles. 
In  the  center  of  the 
wreath  is  a sign  that 
reads  “Lyman  Creek 
Angler’s  Association.”  A 
father  and  his  two 
children  sit  at  the  picnic 
table  on  the  clubhouse 
porch,  rigging  their  rods 
before  walking  down  to 
Lyman  Creek.  While  Tom 
Lawson  untangles  his  son’s 
line,  his  daughter  studies  the 
wreath. 

Tom  glances  at  her.  “Believe  it 
or  not,  Hillary,  that  wreath  is  a 
very  famous  work  of  art.  Well, 
famous  not  because  it’s  valuable,  but 
because  of  what  it  means.  I’ll  tell  you  a 
story  about  it  later,  but  right  now  we  should 
get  down  to  the  creek  because  I bet  there’s 
some  hungry  trout  waiting  for  us.” 

As  they  walk  down  the  grassy  embankment,  Tom 
studies  the  reflections  of  sunlight  dancing  on  the 
coppery  hair  of  his  children,  and  he  hears  them  talking  in 
tones  full  of  anticipation.  At  that  moment,  Tom  feels  that 
all  is  right  with  the  world.  They  are  happy  to  be  with 
him,  reveling  in  his  guidance,  eager  to  feel  the  tug  of  the 
trout,  to  see  one  lifted  from  the  water  and  marvel  at  the 
miracle  of  a thing  leaving  one  world  and  entering  another. 
It  is  something  no  less  remarkable  or  dazzling  than  a 
meteor  from  some  infinite  ward  of  space,  burning  brightly 
as  it  zips  through  Earth’s  atmosphere.  A fish,  held  mo- 
mentarily from  the  water,  burns  every  bit  as  brightly  to  the 
eyes  of  the  youngsters. 

We  are  fishing  here  together  because  of  that  wreath,  he 
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thinks.  Because  of  that  old 
grapevine  wreath  made  in  that 
winter  twenty-odd  years  ago. 

Who  would  ever  have  imagined? 

THE  BOARD  OF  DIREC- 
TORS of  the  Lyman  Creek 
Angler’s  Association  are  gath- 
ered at  the  clubhouse  for  a 
special  meeting.  A cold  October 
rain  pelts  the  windows.  Several 
of  the  venerable  directors  stand 
around  the  wood  stove,  warm- 
ing old  bones,  while  others  sit 
on  benches. 

“It’s  for  sale,”  said  George, 
throwing  a wood  chunk  in  the 
stove  and  swinging  the  door 
shut  with  the  poker.  “All  of  it, 
for  sale.  They  got  signs  up  all 
along  the  woods,  and  up  at 
Crawford’s  farm.” 

“I  saw  them  on  my  way  in  to 
the  clubhouse,”  said  Les.  “Can’t 
say  we  didn’t  know  it  was 
coming,  though.  We  knew  old 
Crawford  was  doing  poorly.  He 
had  to  sell  the  farm,  but  I didn’t 
think  he’d  sell  his  land  here  next  to  the  clubhouse  without 
giving  us  first  refusal.  We’ve  been  good  neighbors  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  We  should’ve  moved  on  this 
years  ago.” 

“From  what  I understand,  Crawford’s  too  ill  to  be 
handling  this,”  said  Bill.  “He  has  some  relatives  from  out 
of  town  who  are  taking  care  of  his  affairs,  and  they  turned 
it  over  to  their  attorney.” 

Chairman  John  Neely  ushers  his  directors  to  the  big 
oak  table.  George  raps  the  iron  stove  with  the  poker  and 
the  meeting  is  called  to  order.  “Well,  let’s  set  aside  our 
usual  business  and  focus  on  the  latest  developments.  I’m 
going  to  turn  this  over  to  Ed,  who  has  some  inside 
information  for  us.  Come  on  up  here,  Ed.” 

Ed  shuffles  to  the  front  of  the  table  and  leans  his  cane 
that  is  carved  like  an  alligator  gar  against  a chair.  He 
clears  his  throat  and  speaks  softly.  “There’s  a buyer,  a 
developer,  who  snapped  up  Crawford’s  property  shortly 
after  it  went  on  the  market.  And  there’s  more.  We  rent 
our  grounds  and  the  clubhouse  here  from  Andy  Spencer 
across  the  road.  Our  lease  is  renewed  every  three  years 
and  we  pay  rent  of  one  dollar  a year  to  good  old  Andy. 
Well,  the  buyer  of  Crawford’s  property  is  also  interested 
in  Spencer’s  place.  Andy’s  a friend,  an  honorary  member 
here,  but  he’s  been  talking  about  retiring  and  moving. 

The  buyer  is  thinking  about  developing  a country  club 
with  a golf  course  here,  and  I think  he’s  going  to  make  an 
offer  to  Andy  Spencer,  too.  He’s  envisioning  an  upscale 
housing  development  on  Andy’s  frontage  overlooking 
the  greens. 

“What  makes  this  very  difficult  for  me  is  that  the 


de\'cloper  is  m\'  nephew.  Brad 
Keane.  Some  ot  you  know 
Brad.  He  is  ambitious  and 
successful,  and  Johnn\ -on-the- 
spot  when  it  comes  to  opportu- 
nity. Actual!)',  we’re  luck)'  that 
it’s  Brad  and  not  someone  else. 
If  he  didn’t  make  his  mo\'e 
when  he  did,  someone  else 
surely  would  have,  and  it 
wouldn’t  have  been  another 
tanner,  because  Crawford’s  land 
is  third-rate. 

“Well,  I had  a long  talk  with 
Brad,  uncle  to  nephew,  and 
Brad’s  going  to  give  us  a chance, 
a small  window  ot  time,  to  buy 
it  from  him.  I had  to  do  some 
arm-twisting  there,  believe  me. 
Leasing  is  not  an  option.  The 
revenue  he  would  gain  from 
developing  it  would  dwarf  what 
we  could  reasonably  pay.  If  we 
can’t  come  up  with  the  funds  by 
the  end  ot  the  year,  he’s  going  to 
get  his  project  lined  up  over  the 
winter,  and  come  next  spring 
we’ll  see  the  bulldozers  mo\  ing 
in  right  around  opening  day.  Now  the  c]uestion  is,  can  we 
come  up  with  $85,000  in  three  months?” 

“Thanks  for  your  report,  Ed,”  said  lohn.  “Sandra,  let’s 
have  your  treasurer’s  report.” 

Sandra,  George’s  wife,  opened  the  dog-eared  ledger 
book.  “As  of  October  1,  we  have  $6,651 .38.  But  we  have 
outstanding  bills  of  $1 13.87  from  our  fall  stocking  and 
road  grading.  So  that  gives  us  a balance  of  $6,537.51. 
Come  spring,  though,  we’ll  need  a good  bit  of  that  for 
bridge  construction  and  spillway  repair  on  the  pond.  I 
haven’t  sent  out  the  bids  on  that,  though.” 

“Come  spring  we  may  not  have  to  worry  about  that, 
an)^ay,”  said  Les.  “Getting  a loan  would  be  impossible. 
We  don’t  have  any  assets,  don’t  own  an)'  property  and  we 
don’t  generate  much  income,  just  our  $25  membership 
dues  and  what  we  make  at  the  spring  and  fall  fundraisers. 
We’re  just  a small  non-profit  group  with  109  members. 
Let’s  use  some  of  that  to  raise  funds  as  quickly  as  we  can. 

“First,  we  need  publicity.  A real  heartwarming  story 
for  the  newspaper.  I’ll  take  care  of  that.  We’ve  got  to  get 
the  community  behind  us,  possibly  open  our  member- 
ship to  associates  and  sponsors.  We’ll  get  the  sporting 
goods  stores  and  other  businesses  invoh'ed.  We  need  to 
rally  support  for  our  cause,  but  we  don’t  want  to  create  a 
good-guy-versus-bad-guy  angle.  1 know  that  not  one  ot 
us  is  a person  of  means,  but  we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  how 
deep  can  each  of  us  dig  to  help?  We  have  109  members, 
and  we  have  to  get  them  together  and  ask  them  that  same 
question.  We  have  to  get  them  to  reach  into 
their  pockets.” 

The  initially  deflated  group  stirred  to  the  challenge. 
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Flurries  ol  ideas  came  forth  and  were 
recorded.  The  last  idea  was  to  hold  a 
sportsman’s  holiday  banc]uet  and  auction 
in  early  December.  They  set  up  a weekly 
meeting  schedule  and  each  of  the  board 
members  shared  a long  task  list.  After  the 
meeting,  Ed  stayed  behind  to  clean  and 
lock  up. 

He  stood  on  the  porch  and  watched  the 
glow  of  yellow  tulip  poplars  against  the 
dark  sky.  He  swept  leaves  from  the  porch 
and  listened  to  the  murmur  of  Lyman 
Creek  below.  They  had  worked  hard  to 
improve  the  creek  and  create  this  associa- 
tion. He  knew  if  they  did  not  succeed  in 
raising  the  funds,  the  association  would 
never  relocate  and  would  most  likely  dissolve. 

In  the  autumn  wind  he  could  hear  the  voices  of 
all  the  children  who  ever  fished  down  at  the  bluegill 
pond,  and  the  laughter  and  conversations  of  families  at 
the  corn  roasts  and  chicken  barbeques.  He  remembered 
the  months  they  labored  converting  the  old  stone  barn 
into  a clubhouse.  Anci  there  was  Lyman  Creek  itself,  the 
centerpiece  of  this  big  hollow,  a musical  creek  with 
wonderful  pools  and  falls  and  not  a scrap  of  litter  any- 
where along  its  banks.  The  slogan  of  their  association 
was  “Everyone’s  a caretaker.” 

THE  DIRECTORS  WORKED  HARD  throughout 
October.  The  newspaper  ran  a series  of  articles  on  the 
association’s  efforts  over  the  years,  including  a full  page 
that  chronicled  its  history  with  a gallery  of  nostalgic 
photos  that  stirred  interest.  The  community  responded 
with  donations  and  pledges.  Some  businesses  earmarked 
a percentage  of  profit  for  the  cause,  and  the  members  dug 
into  their  own  pockets.  The  local  farmers  helped  out,  too. 
They  held  an  apple  festival  at  the  clubhouse  grounds,  and 
at  month’s  end  the  association  had  raised  almost  $20,000. 

The  momentum  of  October’s  fund-raising  success 
continued  into  November.  At  a meeting  John  urged 
members,  “I  know  we  all  dug  into  one  of  our  pockets  last 
month,  so  now  dig  into  the  other.”  The  association’s 
kitchen  crew  would  be  working  overtime  this  month. 

The  farmers  donated  apples  and  corn,  pumpkins  and 
potatoes,  turkeys  and  hams.  The  association  planned  an 
event  each  weekend.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  Ed 
presented  a money  order  for  $5,000  from  a prominent 
citizen  who  wishecJ  to  remain  anonymous.  Spurred  on  by 
the  generous  donation,  the  members  began  to  see  the 
faint  but  promising  light  of  possibility. 

The  first  Saturday  of  November  they  held  a baked 
goods  extravaganza  followed  by  a wild-game  dinner. 

Cars  were  parked  far  up  the  road,  more  cars  than  they 
counted  at  October’s  apple  festival.  The  following  week 
they  held  a traditional  Thanksgiving  celebration.  It  was  a 
beautiful  day,  and  the  theater  group  from  the  high  school, 
dressed  in  period  costumes,  performed  a reenactment  of 
the  first  Thanksgiving  down  near  the  creek.  It  was  such 
an  unseasonably  warm  day  that  people  sat  outside  to  eat. 


They  also  supported  the  vendors  at  the  craft  booths  quite 
well,  and  every  new  member  they  signed  up  received  a 
free  frozen  turkey  at  the  local  supermarket. 

They  nearly  equaled  what  they  had  raised  in  October, 
but  the  chances  of  raising  the  remaining  funds  in  Decem- 
ber seemed  remote.  Once  again,  though,  Ed  made  an 
announcement  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  that  was  ac- 
cepted with  rousing  applause.  Another  benefactor,  who 
fished  Lyman  Creek  long  before  the  cluh  was  established, 
learned  of  their  goal  and  pledged  to  match  whatever  they 
raised  in  December.  With  December’s  daunting  task  of 
$40,000  now  cut  in  half,  they  concentrated  on  making  the 
sportsman’s  holiday  banquet  and  auction  an  event 
to  remember. 

THEY  DECORATED  THE  CLUBHOUSE  inside  and 
out  with  holly  and  huge  wreaths,  and  in  every  niche  they 
placed  a Christmas  tree.  They  wrapped  the  rail  fence  and 
porch  banisters  with  garlands  of  pine  boughs,  and  the 
kitchen  crew  prepared  a wonderful  holiday  menu.  It 
would  be  a half-day  event  with  silent  auctions  and  raffles. 
Two  well-known  outdoorsmen  would  he  the  speakers. 
Their  presentations  would  be  followed  by  the  banquet, 
and  then  an  extensive  auction  featuring  top-notch 
donations.  The  event  was  almost  sold  out,  and  they 
hoped  to  have  some  ticket  sales  at  the  door  to  fill  the 
large  room. 

“I  don’t  like  it  one  bit,”  said  George,  looking  up  at  the 
pale-gray  sky.  “I  don’t  like  the  looks  of  that  sky,  and  I 
don’t  like  it  that  this  is  December  7,  Pearl  Harbor  Day.  I 
remember  it  well  enough,  and  it  started  just  like  this  with 
a gray-looking  sky.  I smell  snow.” 

“Quit  being  a worry  wart,  George,  and  get  in  your 
Santa’s  outfit,”  said  Sandra.  “Nobody  wants  a grumpy  old 
Santa.  Now  let  me  hear  a Ho!  Ho!  Ho!” 

“Ho....  ho....  humbug,”  said  George.  “Nope,  I don’t 
like  it  one  single  bit.” 

As  the  crowd  trickled  in,  the  first  flakes  of  snow  began 
to  fall,  lending  a touch  of  the  season  to  the  event,  but  no 
one,  including  the  weatherman,  predicted  the  surprise 
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storm  that  followed.  It  came  out  of  the  northwest  and 
swept  down  Lyman  Creek  Hollow,  hissing  against  the 
windows.  It  slanted  in  hard,  a storm  with  muscle  and 
endurance.  “A  surprise  attack  all  over  again,”  said  Santa. 
“A  storm  that  will  live  in  infamy.” 

The  first  speaker  was  late  because  of  delays  on  the 
interstate.  “If  people  are  driving  down  from  the  north, 
they  are  going  to  be  very  late,”  he  said.  The  second 
speaker  hurried  through  his  presentation  and  left  imme- 
diately after.  People  continued  to  straggle  in. 

Only  two-thirds  of  the  crowd  attended,  and  that  group 
thinned  even  more  when  some  left  after  the  dinner.  But 
those  who  stayed  were  very  generous  at  the  silent  auc- 
tions, and  bought  yards  of  raffle  tickets.  As  the  auction 
commenced,  most  ot  the  items  went  for  a song.  The 
auction  inched  along,  the  flustered  auctioneer  milking  the 
crowd  for  every  nickel.  It  appeared  they  would  fall  short 
of  their  goal,  far  too  short,  thought  lohn. 

Near  the  end  of  the  auction,  Ed  showed  up  with  a 
Burberry-clad  Brad  Keane  in  tow.  They  stamped  the 
snow  from  their  shoes  and  sat  near  the  door. 

“Item  number  33  is  an  angler’s  wreath  made  by  our 
chairman’s  grandson.  Tommy  Lawson.  Tommy,  why 
don’t  you  bring  your  wreath  up  here  and  tell  us  about  it.” 
It  was  very  quiet  in  the  room  as  1 2-year-old  Tom 
Lawson  walked  up  the  center  aisle,  the  only  sound  a sleigh 
bell  on  the  wreath  softly  jingling. 

“Me  and  my  Grandpa  Neely  cut  these  grapevines  down 
by  Lyman  Creek,  down  by  that  deep  hole  where  that  big 
brown  trout  lives  that  nobody  can  catch.  Lots  of  people 
here  donated  something  they  made,  or  something  from 
their  tackle  box  to  decorate  the  wreath.  I tied  this  Woolly 
Bugger  here  and  this  Royal  Coachman.  I learned  how  to 
tie  those  when  they  had  the  fly  tying  class  here.  This  big 
fly  is  a salmon  fly,  a Ballyshannon,  and  I think  it’s  the 
most  beautiful  fly  I’ve  ever  seen.  Mr.  Kell  broughf  it  back 


from  Scotland.  He  likes  to  travel  and  fish  tor  salmon,  but 
he  told  me  that  there’s  no  place  on  earth  like  L\ man 
Creek.  These  lures  are  from  .Mr.  Snyder,  from  when  he 
was  a boy.  I his  is  a Walton  Feather  .Minnow,  this  is  a 
Whirl-Oreno  and  this  one’s  a Tad- Polly.  1 hese  two  lures 
over  here  were  whittled  by  .Mr.  1 hompson’s  dad.  Lhe\  ’re 
real  antiques,  and  xMr.  Snyder  donated  them  in  memor\ 
of  his  dad,  Richard  I hompson,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders.  Grandpa  Neely  ga\  e me  these  fish  deco\  s,  and 
my  friends  Dale  and  Steve  back  there  car\ed  and  painted 
this  brookie.  Mr.  Edsall  gave  me  this  tip  from  a bamboo 
rod  that  I wove  into  the  wreath.  He  said  that  if  anyone 
wants  to  buy  the  rest  of  the  custom  rod  he  built,  he’ll 
donate  the  entire  proceeds  to  the  association.  Mr.  George 
Morrow,  I mean  “Santa,”  donated  these  little  fly  reels.  1 
think  he  taught  almost  everyone  here  how  to  cast  a tl\'. 

“I  guess  all  I have  left  to  say  is  that  this  wreath  is  a circle 
that  everybody  is  part  of  The  things  on  this  wreath  are 
bits  and  pieces  of  our  time  here  together  at  Eyman  Creek. 

I hope  this  circle  never  gets  broken,  ‘cause  this  is  a very 
special  place.” 

Impassioned  bids  stacked  up  as  quickly  as  the  falling 
snow.  It  climbed  beyond  a thousand  dollars  in  short 
order,  and  then  it  went  to  two  thousand.  Brad  Keane 
handed  a piece  of  paper  to  his  uncle,  winked  at  Tommy, 
and  slipped  out  the  door.  The  bidding  proceeded  to 
twenty-one  hundred  when  Ed  Keane  jumped  in. 
“Twenty-two,”  he  said. 

“I  have  twenty-two  hundred,”  said  the 
hawk-eyed  auctioneer. 

“No,  I bid  twenty-two  thousand,  courtesy  of  Brad 
Keane  Associates,  said  Ed.  And  with  our  matching  pledge 
that  gives  us  $44,000.  I think  we  did  it.” 

“Once,  twice,  sold!”  The  auctioneer  slammed  the  gavel 
down  and  the  place  exploded  with  cheers,  and  he  led  the 
audience  in  a heartfelt  “loy  to  the  World!” 

The  barn  cleared  soon  after,  and  the  volunteers  who 
stayed  to  clean  up  were  delightfully  snowed  in.  Later  that 
evening,  John  and  Ed  sat  by  the  stove.  “Ed,  about  those 
matching  funds  from  that  anonymous  donor.  That’s  you, 
isn’t  it?  I saw  that  you  sold  your  house,  but  I didn’t  tell 
anyone.  Where  are  you  going  to  live  now?” 

“Right  up  the  road  at  Crawford’s  cozy  farmhouse.  It’s 
just  right  for  me.  That  was  part  of  the  deal  I made  with 
Brad.  I know  that  we’re  all  caretakers,  but  now  that  the 
association  owns  all  this  property,  we’ll  need  someone 
full-time.” 

“In  that  case,  your  first  job  is  to  hang  this  wreath  on  the 
door.  I’ll  get  a hammer.” 

TOM  LAWSON  AND  HIS  CHILDREN  walk  up  the 
lawn  to  the  clubhouse.  They  go  inside  and  have  a cup  of 
ice  cream,  and  he  tells  them  the  story  of  the  wreath.  It  is 
near  dark  when  they  leave,  and  Tom  locks  the  door.  He 
jiggles  the  handle  to  make  sure  it  is  locked,  and  the  sleigh 
bell  jingles.  Beyond,  the  hushed  voice  of  L\'man  Creek 
drifts  up  through  the  hollow  like  a far-off  chorus,  and 
Tom  joins  in,  humming  a chorus  of  “lingle  Bells.”  O 
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by  WCO  John  Bowser 

After  we  arrived  at  the  Commission’s  Walnut  Creek 
Access  on  an  October  evening,  we  decided  to  patrol  the 
stream’s  Manchester  Falls  area.  This  spot  is  well-known 
as  a prime  holding  area  for  migrating  steelhead.  Ap- 
proaching from  the  woods  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
stream,  Officer  Kerr  made  a motion,  signaling  that  he  had 
heard  something  near  the  water.  Officer  Kerr  and  I 
dropped  to  a prone  position  and  crawled  closer  to  the 
noises.  Officer  Kerr  took  a northerly  route,  and  I took  a 
more  southerly  course,  hoping  to  reach  a clearer  vantage 
point.  Aided  by  the  bright  moon  and  binoculars,  I saw 
the  source  of  the  commotion.  Not  more  than  25  yards 
from  my  position  were  three  individuals  netting  fish,  one 
right  after  another,  and  without  the  aid  of  a light! 

As  one  person  attempted  to  capture  fish  by  swinging 
his  net  up  and  down  the  stream,  his  two  partners  ran 
captured  fish  to  the  woods  behind  them.  In  the  short 
time  I watched  them,  they  took  at  least  five  fish  from  the 
stream  and  deposited  them  in  the  woods. 

Crawling  quickly  but  silently,  I searched  for  the  outline 
of  Officer  Kerr.  About  10  yards  to  my  right  I could  make 
out  his  shadowy  figure.  As  I neared  him,  I whispered, 
“They  are  netting  fish  and  dumping  them  in  the  woods. 
There  are  three  of  them!”  Officer  Kerr  calmly  turned  to 
me  and  said,  “OK,  let’s  go!” 

Officer  Kerr  and  I quietly  walked  to  the  stream’s  edge, 
and  almost  in  unison  turned  on  our  flashlights  and 
yelled,  “State  officers,  don’t  move!”  All  three  suspects 
ignored  the  directive  and  attempted  to  escape  the  scene. 
Two  of  them,  aided  by  their  landing  nets,  ran  directly  up 
the  steep  hill  west  of  the  stream.  The  third  suspect  turned 
to  run  downstream,  and  Officer  Kerr  quickly  appre- 
hended this  individual.  As  Officer  Kerr  attended  to  the 
captured  offender,  I kept  my  light  trained  on  the  other 
two  fleeing  suspects.  I repeatedly  yelled  for  them  to  stop, 
but  again  they  ignored  the  order. 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  other  suspects,  it  was  more 


important  to  ensure  Officer  Kerr’s  safety  while  he  had  his 
back  to  the  fleeing  suspects.  Once  the  two  “runners”  were 
out  of  sight,  we  focused  on  the  individual  who  was  under 
our  authority. 

I then  crossed  the  stream  cautiously  and  seized  the  net 
that  our  suspect  had  used. 

While  we  guided  the  individual  back  to  the  Walnut 
Creek  Access  office,  WCO  Kerr  attempted  to  elicit  infor- 
mation on  the  identities  of  his  cohorts,  and  where  they 
had  parked  their  vehicle.  These  initial  attempts  failed. 
Fiowever,  after  much  discussion,  the  man  realized  that 
cooperating  was  in  his  own  best  interests,  and  he  pro- 
vided us  with  the  location  of  the  vehicle  and  both  his 
partners’  first  names.  Quickly  acting  on  this  information, 
DWCO  Randy  Leighton,  DWCO  Duane  English  and  I 
apprehended  the  other  two  violators.  Through  the 
expedient  efforts  of  these  officers,  all  three  men  were  in 
custody,  and  the  task  of  collecting  the  evidence  began. 

Officer  Kerr,  DWCO  Randy  Leighton  and  I returned  to 
the  scene  in  hopes  of  finding  the  fish  that  were  illegally 
taken  from  the  stream.  After  crossing  the  stream,  we 
discovered  25  poached  fish  in  some  tali  weeds  (the  next 
morning,  we  found  an  additional  28  fish  nearby).  We 
placed  all  the  fish  in  plastic  bags,  carried  them  back  across 
the  stream  and  secured  them  in  a patrol  vehicle.  When 
we  returned  to  the  Walnut  Creek  office,  we  issued 
the  citations. 

About  $5,100  in  fines  was  levied  against  the  three  out- 
of-state  visitors.  Charges  included  fleeing  and  eluding, 
fishing  without  a license,  misuse  of  property,  possessing 
steelhead  without  a trout/salmon  stamp,  illegal  retrieval 
and  disposition  of  fish,  using  an  illegal  device,  littering, 
and  improper  license  use  and  false  application.  O 

WCO  John  Bowser  is  now  retired.  WCO  Mark  Kerr, 
DWCO  Michael  McSkinnning  and  DWCO  Bryan  Brendley 
assisted  the  author  in  preparing  this  material. 
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Few  waterways  offer  the  variety  and  length  of  season  as 
does  the  navigable  portion  of  the  Allegheny  River. 

During  years  of  a relatively  mild  winter,  angling  is  avail- 
able 12  months  of  the  year. 

Thanks  to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s 
consistent  stocking  effort  of  both  purebred  and  tiger 
muskies,  the  lower  Allegheny  River  supports  an  excellent 
fishery,  and  not  one  of  skinny,  undersized  “river 
muskies,”  either. 

Consider  the  mega-musky  caught  and  released  by 
Howard  Wagner.  Wagner,  who  hails  from  the  Fombell 
area  in  Beaver  County,  chases  muskies  year-round.  He  is 
a big-fish  specialist,  having  taken  several  40-pound-plus 
fish  in  both  Pennsylvania  and  Canada.  During  the  winter 
of  2002,  Wagner  caught  one  of  the  biggest  muskies  ever 
landed  in  the  Keystone  State,  a fish  from  the 
lower  Allegheny. 

When  fall  gives  way  to  winter  and  cold  water  pushes 
river  fish  into  predictable  locations,  Howard  begins 
hitting  the  mouths  of  creeks  that  feed  rivers  with  good 
musky  populations,  ones  like  the  Allegheny.  He  first 
made  contact  with  the  monster  fish  in  a spot  like  this  one. 

According  to  Wagner,  he  and  a fishing  partner  had 
spent  the  best  part  of  a mild  winter  afternoon  hitting 
several  feeder  waters  along  the  river.  The  sun  was  starting 
to  set  and  Howard  was  beginning  to  feel  the  initial  effects 
of  what  would  turn  out  to  be  a case  of  the  flu.  He  walked 
up  the  feeder  stream  to  ward  off  the  cold,  and  then  began 
working  his  minnow-shaped  crankbait  in  a twitching 
fashion.  The  spot  held  a sandbar  with  a scour  hole 
downstream,  a choice  place  for  a foraging  musky  to  wait 
in  ambush.  The  big  fish  first  showed  itself  there  by 
following  the  lure,  but  not  committing  to  it. 

Howard  remained  at  home  during  the  next  couple  of 
days  as  the  weather  turned  sour  and  he  tried  to  fight  off 
the  illness.  Then  a warming  trend  moved  in,  and  Howard 
figured  if  he  didn’t  try  for  the  fish  then,  despite  still 
feeling  sick,  he  might  not  get  another  chance.  River 
fishing  is  sensitive  to  weather  and  flow  conditions,  and 
changes  could  move  the  big  fish  from  its  current  lair. 

Wagner  was  by  himself  when  he  returned  to  try  for  the 
big  musky.  The  physical  nature  of  the  spot  required 
Howard  to  wade  into  the  stream  to  fish.  A submerged 
rock  was  his  casting  platform.  He  cast  a while  until  the 
cold  water  chased  him  to  shore  to  warm  up,  and  then  he 
was  hack  at  it  again. 

At  one  point,  the  fish  appeared  and  followed  the  lure 
the  whole  way  back  to  the  wading  angler.  Howard  said  it 
was  quite  exciting  to  have  a musky  of  such  size  swimming 
a mere  few  feet  from  him. 

As  the  day  grew  long  and  his  flu-induced  fever  began 
to  wear  him  down,  the  big  fish  finally  engulfed  the 
minnow  bait.  Despite  the  cold  water,  the  big  musky  put 
on  a strong  fight.  Not  having  a net  man  didn’t  make  the 
landing  job  any  easier,  but  after  about  a half-hour, 

Howard  led  the  big  fish  into  the  shallows,  where  he  was 
able  to  weigh  and  measure  it  quickly,  as  well  as  photo- 
graph himself  with  it,  thanks  to  the  self-timer  on  his 
camera.  Then  he  released  the  big  musky. 
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Wagner’s  river  musky  stretched  the  tape  to  52.5  inches, 
with  a girth  of  28  inches.  On  his  scale  it  weighed  52 
pounds.  Impressive  as  these  numbers  are,  they  tell  only 
part  of  the  story.  Later  that  week,  he  checked  his  scale  by 
testing  it  on  a 50-pound  weight.  On  the  initial  try  it 
registered  about  47  pounds.  He  shook  it  a bit,  and  then  it 
measured  50  pounds.  It’s  possible  Howard’s  musky  may 
actually  have  weighed  55  pounds  or  more,  which  would 
have  surpassed  the  longstanding  state  record  of  54 
pounds,  13  ounces,  taken  in  1924  from  Conneaut  Lake  by 
Lewis  Walker,  jr. 

Even  if  he  had  known  it  was  a state  record  fish,  Wagner 
says  he  still  would  have  released  it.  He  has  a strong  catch- 
and-release  ethic  concerning  muskies,  and  he  always  tries 
to  set  a good  example.  Record  or  not,  big  muskies  make 
for  great  stories,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best. 

The  navigable  portion  of  the  Allegheny,  which  runs 
from  East  Brady  down  to  Pittsburgh,  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fish  for  muskies  throughout  much  of  the  year. 
Here’s  a look  at  a proven  wintertime  game  plan. 

The  story  of  Howard  Wagner’s  monster  musky  illus- 
trates several  key  points  about  his  strategy  from  late  fall 
through  early  spring.  Wagner  doesn’t  begin  river  fishing 
until  water  temperatures  are  about  40  degrees  or  lower.  If 
the  weather  allows,  he  fishes  from  about  early  December 
until  the  season  closure  in  mid-March.  During  a typical 
winter,  some  ice  will  form,  but  usually  a combination  of 
warmer  weather  and  higher  water  will  flush  this  out. 
fishing  this  time  of  year  can  be  a day-to-day  activity. 

Impounded  by  eight  separate  lock-and-dam  systems, 
the  lower  Allegheny  isn’t  a free-flowing  river,  but  it’s  not  a 
lake  environment,  either.  Current  is  present,  how  much 
of  which  depends  on  the  flow.  Wet  winters  with  high 
water  mean  greater  amounts  of  current  in  the  river. 
Current  is  perhaps  the  greatest  influencing  factor  for  river 
fish,  and  when  the  water  is  cold,  fish  like  muskies  seek 
areas  with  little  or  no  current.  Thus,  one  of  the  best  spots 
for  them  is  in  and  around  the  mouths  of  feeder  waters. 
Such  spots  also  tend  to  collect  baitfish  and  smaller 
gamefish,  such  as  walleyes  and  sauger,  providing  river 
muskies  with  a good  food  source. 

Milk  runs 

The  term  “milk  run”  is  common  among  musky  anglers. 
A milk  run  is  a series  of  spots  known  to  harbor  muskies, 
the  knowledge  acquired  either  from  fish  caught  or  from 
“follows”  (when  a musky  trails  a bait  but  doesn’t  strike). 

Even  though  most  milk  runs  entail  fishing  by  boat 
from  spot  to  spot,  Wagner’s  wintertime  milk  run  involves 
driving  to  several  high-percentage  creek  mouths  during  a 
day’s  fishing.  How  long  he  spends  at  an  area  depends  on 
its  size.  Bigger  creek  mouths  with  better  habitat  require  a 
longer  effort,  as  do  places  where  a fish  has  recently  been 
seen.  Smaller  feeders  tend  to  have  gravel  bars  in  front  of 
them,  where  sand  and  gravel  has  washed  into  the  river.  A 
slack-water  pool  forms  below  these  bars  in  the  river  itself 
If  the  bar  is  substantial,  it  will  be  marked  with  a buoy  to 
warn  boaters  of  the  navigational  hazard. 

Larger  streams  offer  a different  situation.  Most  times,  a 
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Wagner  hefts  the  52.5-inch,  52- 
pound  musky  he  caught  last 
winter  in  the  lower  Allegheny 
River.  The  ftsh’s  girth  was  2H 
inches.  Wagner  carries  a small 
selection  of  hard  baits  and  soft 
baits.  Hard  baits  include  minnow 
baits  in  the  6-inch  to  H-inch  range 
that  can  be  fished  in  a twitching 
manner.  His  retrieve  is  one  oj  a 
stop-and-go  manner,  where  the 
lure  is  cranked  in  a few  feet,  which 
pulls  it  under  the  surface.  He  then 
stops  the  retrieve,  usually  long 
enough  for  the  lure  to  rise  to  or 
near  the  surface.  He  repeats  this 
crank-pause  motion  throughout 
the  retrieve.  Strikes  often  occur 
when  the  bait  is  stationary. 


slack-water  pool  will  be  present  in  the  creek  mouth,  with 
the  bottom  composed  of  a muddy,  silt-laden  delta. 
Typically  the  river’s  current  shaves  off  this  delta,  and  a bit 
of  a dropoff  can  be  found  along  this  line.  Active  fish  are 
usually  stationed  along  this  dropoff  or  up  on  the  delta, 
and  they  are  within  reach  of  shore-bound  anglers.  Some 
creek  mouths  can  be  fished  from  the  bank,  while  others 
require  wading. 

Weather  and  time  of  day  also  play  a part  in  Howard’s 
wintertime  tactics.  He  finds  the  best  fishing  occurs 
during  warming  trends,  particularly  on  days  when  the 
sun  has  been  hitting  the  water.  Afternoons  are  best,  with 
the  late  afternoon,  just  as  the  sun  is  beginning  to  set, 
most  productive.  It’s  worth  staying  until  dark,  though, 
because  some  fish  will  hit  during  twilight. 

Lures 

Wagner’s  arsenal  this  time  of  year  is  simple.  He  carries 
a small  selection  of  hard  baits  and  soft  baits.  Hard  baits 
include  minnow  baits  in  the  6-inch  to  8-inch  range  that 
can  be  fished  in  a twitching  manner.  His  retrieve  is  one 
of  a stop-and-go  manner,  where  the  lure  is  cranked  in  a 
few  feet,  which  pulls  it  under  the  surface.  He  then  stops 
the  retrieve,  usually  long  enough  for  the  lure  to  rise  to  or 
near  the  surface.  He  repeats  this  crank-pause  motion 
throughout  the  retrieve.  Strikes  often  occur  when  the 
bait  is  stationary. 

In  addition  to  minnow  baits,  Howard  also  uses  glider- 
style  jerkbaits.  He  fishes  these  also  with  a stop-and-go 
action.  Soft-plastic  baits  like  a grub  dressed  on  a musky- 
sized  jighead  can  be  productive.  These  offerings  can  be 
jigged  or  fished  with  a slow  swimming  retrieve. 

Though  heavy  baitcasting  equipment  is  the  norm  in 
musky  fishing,  hea\y  duty  spinning  equipment,  like  that 
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intended  for  saltwater  service,  can  also  be  used.  Load 
reels  with  a small-diameter  braided  or  fused  line.  Wire 
leaders  are  a must. 

Wagner’s  tactics  take  place  from  shore  or  while  wading. 
Still,  fish  can  also  be  taken  from  a boat  this  time  of  year. 
Manv  muskies  are  taken  from  these  same  areas  bv  anglers 
targeting  walleyes  and  sauger. 

Even  though  this  description  of  tactics  and  places 
focuses  on  the  lower  Allegheny  River,  remember  that 
excellent  musky  fishing  is  also  available  in  the  middle  and 
upper  portions  of  the  river.  Q 


More  Information 

One  of  the  best  Allegheny  River  information  sources  is 
the  book  of  navigation  charts  published  by  the  LLS.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  It’s  available  from  the  Pittsburgh 
office  of  the  Corps  at  1000  Liberty  Avenue,  Room  1801, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15222;  412-395-7502.  The  cost  is  $7,  and 
the  maps  were  updated  in  2000. 

River  conditions  play  a big  role  in  musky  fishing  on  the 
Allegheny.  Prom  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  web  site  you 
can  view  current  data  from  several  river  stations.  The 
web  address  is  wvav.waterdata. usgs.gov/pa/nwis/rt.  The 
page  that  comes  up  is  a state  map  of  Pennsylvania.  Click 
on  the  dots  on  the  Allegheny  that  call  up  information  on 
the  gaging  stations. 

The  Pish  & Boat  Commission’s  online  maps  are 
excellent  sources  for  boating  anglers  and  shore  anglers. 

At  the  Commission’s  web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us,  \ isit 
http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Pish_Boat/map/ 
03ptbcmaps/statewide.htm. — ]K. 
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by  Clyde  N.  Warner  Jr. 

Assistant  Supervisor,  Southeast  Region 

The  end  of  the  year  rolls  around  quicker  and  quicker  as 
the  years  fly  by.  November  and  December  bring  one  of 
my  favorite  times  of  year  because  I get  to  use  some  leave 
and  spend  some  time  afield  with  my  spinger  spaniel, 

Dee.  It  also  continues  to  be  a busy  time  for  patrols. 

Some  of  the  year’s  best  trout  fishing  can  be  found  during 
this  period  for  those  willing  to  try  it,  and  there  are 
several  waters  that  receive  fresh  loads  of  trout  during 
November  and  December.  Most  of  these  stockings  take 
place  in  lakes,  and  anglers  generally  do  not  have  the 
shoulder-to-shoulder  crowds  of  spring’s  opening  day. 

The  two  lakes  in  Schuylkill  County  that  are  stocked  are 
Locust  Lake,  in  Locust  Lake  State  Park,  and  Tuscarora 
Lake,  in  Tuscarora  State  Park. 

No  matter  how  bad  the  weather  gets,  it  amazes  me 
how  many  people  are  out  fishing.  These  anglers  are  the 
true  diehards.  I remember  one  occasion  a few  years  ago 
going  into  Locust  Lake  with  the  weather  so  bad  I was 
pushing  snow  with  my  front  bumper.  But  guess  what? 
Still  there  were  people  fishing! 

This  is  also  the  time  of  year  for  hunting  season.  As  a 
WCO,  1 assisted  my  Game  Commission  counterpart, 
WCO  John  Denchak,  on  several  occasions.  Some  of  the 
more  interesting  days  came  when  we  incorporated  the 
use  of  decoys  in  our  patrols.  We  have  been  very  success- 
ful with  decoys  over  the  years  and  have  been  able  to 
apprehend  many  road  hunters.  During  one  day  this  past 
fall,  while  using  a pheasant  decoy,  we  issued  six  citations 
to  various  individuals. 

General  patrol  can  be  interesting.  I have  patrolled  by 
vehicle,  boat  ( just  about  every  kind  you  can  imagine, 
even  personal  watercraft),  foot  and  air  (courtesy  of  the 
PA  State  Police).  Most  times  we  patrol  in  uniform  with  a 
marked  vehicle.  But  I have  hidden  in  the  woods  in  camo 
as  well  as  dressed  like  a fishermen  and  fished  next  to 
people  who  have  warned  me  to  be  careful  because  the 
“fish  warden”  might  be  around.  Most  of  the  people 
encountered  are  truly  sportsmen.  However,  not  all  are  so 
honest.  I have  seen  people  do  some  strange  things, 
especially  to  take  an  extra  trout — hiding  fish  in  their 
waders,  hiding  them  in  the  woods,  passing  them  to 
another  person,  leaving  and  returning  with  different 
clothes  and  sometimes  a different  vehicle.  Probably  the 
most  unique  method  of  all  was  a gentlemen  hiding  them 
in  his  underwear.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  I have 
learned,  it  is  never  to  say  never  in  this  line  of  work. 

Other  patrols,  pollution  investigations,  stream  en- 
croachments, educational  programs,  office  work,  equip- 
ment maintenance,  training  and  attendance  at  meetings 
are  some  of  the  monthly  duties  of  a WCO.  Whether  it’s 
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Some  of  the 
year’s  best  trout 
fishing  can  be 
found  during  this 
period  for  those 
willing  to  try  it, 
and  there  are 
several  waters 
that  receive  fresh 
loads  of  trout 
during  November 
and  December. 


April,  June  or  December,  waterways  conservation  officers 
are  always  on  the  go.  There  truly  is  no  off-season,  and  you 
never  know  from  one  day  to  the  next  what  you 
will  encounter. 

I have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  for  the  PA  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  since  the  early  1990s.  I starting  as  a 
deputy  in  southern  Luzerne  County  for  now-retired  WCO 
Dave  Corl.  I was  then  fortunate  enough  to  be  hired  in  the 
13th  Class  of  Waterways  Conservation  Officers.  I served 
in  a seasonal  capacity  as  a WCO,  and  then  was  assigned  to 
Lake  Wallenpaupack  and  later  transferred  to  the  Eastern 
Schuylkill  County  district.  Earlier  this  year,  I was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  regional  supervisor  in  the  Southeast 
Region.  I have  had  many  great  experiences  during  this 
time  and  I have  been  fortunate  to  work  with  some  of  the 
greatest  officers  in  the  state. 

This  will  be  my  last  article  in  “WCO  Diary.”  After 
contributing  the  column  for  a year,  it’s  time  to  move  aside 
as  another  officer  from  another  region  takes  over  this 
feature.  Eor  their  help  and  guidance  this  past  year  I thank 
everyone  who  has  contributed  to  my  writing  “WCO 
Diary.”  I have  been  blessed  with  the  ability  to  do  what  I 
have  always  dreamed  of  doing  for  a living.  I believe  I have 
the  best  job  in  the  world,  and  not  a lot  of  people  can  say 
that.  I truly  look  forward  to  going  to  work  every  single 
day,  as  each  day  presents  a different  challenge. 

1 would  not  be  able  to  do  this  work  if  it  were  not  for  a 
supportive  family.  Waterways  conservation  officers  work 
odd  shifts,  most  of  the  holidays  in  the  summer  and,  of 
course,  most  weekends  and  many  holidays  year-round. 

We  miss  a lot  of  family  functions,  and  it  takes  a very 
understanding  family  to  be  in  this  line  of  work.  I have 
been  blessed  to  have  a great  wife  and  two  beautiful 
daughters.  Susan,  Abigail  and  Ciara,  thank  you  for  your 
support  and  understanding  of  what  I dolO 
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by  Vic  Attardo 
photos  by  the  author 


This  was  not  my  favorite  Pennsylvania  lake.  Fishing  in 
the  summer,  I’ve  been  blown  off  it  time  and  time  again, 
not  by  wind  and  waves  but  by  water-skiers  and  waves, 
pleasure  boaters  and  waves,  and  personal  watercraft  and 
waves.  They  had  as  much  right  to  be  on  this  public  lake 
as  I did,  but  after  a couple  of  those  wavy  experiences,  I 
hung  it  up  for  nighttime  fishing  in  July  and  August.  You 
probably  know  a similar  lake. 

Still,  this  2,000-plus-acre  impoundment  has  big  bass, 
both  smallmouth  and  largemouth.  Springtime  shallow- 
water  fishing,  as  well  as  dock  and  night  fishing,  was  often 
good  to  me. 

But  now  it  was  mid-November,  a weekday,  a little 
before  Thanksgiving,  and  I couldn’t  even  find  enough 
boats  on  the  lake  to  complete  a count  on  one  hand. 
Water-skiers  and  personal  watercraft  are  tough  cookies, 
but  on  this  cool  afternoon  I was  wearing  a turtleneck,  a 
heavy  sweater  and  coveralls.  It  was  sunny  and  wonder- 
fully bright,  but  not  for  the  feint-of-temperature-heart. 

During  spring  days  and  summer  nights.  I’d  work  the 
lake’s  weed  beds,  docks  and  cribs.  In  those  seasons,  the 
water  temperature  climbed  from  the  high  60s  and 
stabilized  somewhere  in  the  low  80s.  Now,  however,  the 
temperature  was  51  degrees  and  falling.  During  the  night 
it  had  dropped  to  48,  but  the  day’s  sun  and  lack  of  wind 
helped  it  regain  some  of  its  losses.  The  temperature 
picture  was  setting  the  stage  for  what  I hoped  would  be  a 
good  mid-afternoon  bite. 


Fishing  rock  walls  and  steplike  rocky  shelves  in  Pennsylvania 
lakes  can  produce  good  fall  bass  fishing. 
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Instead  of  looking  for  an  old  weed  bed,  I was  facing  a 
huge  rock  wall  on  the  lake’s  western  shore.  The  wall  went 
vertical  for  some  60  feet  and  was  graced  hy  two  vacation 
homes,  both  vacant.  Importantly,  it  was  a black  wall, 
which  would  hold  and  transmit  some  heat,  fust  as 
importantly,  I knew  what  lay  beneath  the  surface. 

While  the  wall  sank  vertically  into  the  lake  for  another 
live  or  six  feet,  it  then  leveled  out.  After  its  initial  plunge, 
it  formed  a shelf  that  pushed  away  some  15  feet  before 
dropping,  like  a step,  another  four  or  five  feet  to  another 
wide  shelf  Before  dropping  to  the  lake  bottom,  the  dark 
rock  made  one  more  drop  and  formed  another  flat, 
followed  hy  the  final  drop. 

While  the  proportions  and  the  number  of  drops  vary,  I 
know  at  least  a dozen  similar  structures  across  the  state, 
fhey  are  common  where  dams  have  been  built.  Some- 
times the  builders  used  the  rock  to  anchor  or  base  the 
dams.  Commonly,  you’ll  find  these  rock  formations  in  an 
impoundment’s  lower  half-mile.  You  can  also  find  them 
along  major  creek  channels  leading  into  the  lake  and 
sometimes  as  part  of  the  main  shoreline.  These  step 
shelves  are  more  common  in  Pennsylvania  than  you 
might  think. 


shelf  before  the  final  drop.  Fortunately,  there  was  a tad  of 
back  breeze,  so  I was  able  to  toss  the  bait  up  against 
the  wall. 

As  the  bait  dropped  down  the  side  of  the  wall,  I kept 
the  bail  open.  In  this  way  I achieved  a nearly  vertical  fall. 
But  when  the  lure  hit  bottom  I engaged  the  bail,  and  with 
a slow  lift  and  drop  of  the  rod  tip,  1 worked  the  bait  along 
tbe  first  flat.  Nothing  happened. 

I knew  I’d  gotten  to  the  second  edge  and  over  the 
second  shelf  because  the  bait  suddenly  felt  weightless.  In 
the  past.  I’ve  tried  keeping  the  bail  open  during  the 
subsequent  falls,  to  achieve  another  vertical  descent,  but  I 
found  this  caused  problems — mostly  lost  strikes. 

I was  glad  I had  not  opened  the  bail  this  time  because 
as  the  bait  descended,  I felt  a soft  tick  on  the  line.  Rearing 
back,  I set  the  hook  and  was  truly  surprised  at  how 
quickly  the  3 -pound  smallmouth  came  flying  into  the  air. 
He  tore  up  the  bait  badly,  but  I had  no  compunction  to 
replace  it. 

After  taking  two  more  smallmouths  from  the  first  shelf, 
I let  the  bait  free-fall  to  the  next  shelf  There  I found 
another  responsive  group  of  fish,  one  smallie  and  one 
largemoLith.  After  those  fish,  I tried  the  third  and  final 


Keep  the  bail  open  as  the  bait  drops  down  the  rock  wall  so 
that  you  achieve  a nearly  vertical  fall.  Engage  the  bail 
when  the  lure  reaches  the  bottom.  Work  the  bait  along 
each  step  with  a slow  lift  and  drop  of  the  rod  tip. 


Fortunately,  I figured  out  how  to  fish  them.  Picking  up 
a 6-foot,  6-inch  spinning  rod,  I tied  on  a 3-inch  creature 
bait.  The  bait  was  fronted  by  a quarter-ounce  lead 
roundhead  jig  with  a 2/0  wide-gap  hook.  The  reel  was 
spooled  with  thin,  8-pound-test  mono  with  a 6-foot 
lluorocarbon  leader.  The  water  was  clear. 

1 began  by  positioning  the  boat  about  40  feet  from  the 
rock  face.  This  distance  meant  1 was  floating  over  the  last 
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shelf  and  the  bottom  of  the  lake  in  some  35  feet  of  water, 
but  there  was  no  one  home. 

As  common  as  this  rock  structure  is  on  large  manmade 
lakes,  the  response  of  the  bass  is  equally  reliable.  In  the 
falling  water  temperature  of  the  season,  and  even  when 
the  temperatures  have  stabilized  a few  degrees  above 
freezing,  rock  faces  and  shelves  are  a great  place  to  find 
and  hook  bass.  I’ve  used  this  trick  on  Lake 
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Strikes  can  occur  while  working  the  bait  out  from  the 
shelf  and  when  the  bait  is  descending  to  the  next  flat.  A 
solid  percentage  of  hits  comes  when  the  bait  is  falling. 
Remember  to  wear  your  lifejacket  aboard  your  boat, 
especially  in  fall  when  water  temperatures  drop,  and 
stand  only  in  boats  designed  for  standing. 


Wallenpaupack,  Blue  Marsh  Lake,  Marsh  Creek  Lake, 

Lake  Nockamixon,  Beltzville  Lake,  Raystown  Lake,  the 
Allegheny  Reservoir  and  others.  If  you’ve  fished  these 
places,  you  know  they  have  substantial  rock  faces  either 
near  the  dam  or  along  creek  channels.  Some  of  the  rock 
walls  have  several  steps  and  shelves,  and  some  might  just 
have  one  or  two  flats.  It  doesn’t  matter:  As  long  as  I can 
work  shelves  in  10  to  20  feet  of  water,  with  a bottom  of  30 
feet  or  more.  I’m  confident  this  pattern  will  hold. 

I think  it  may  surprise  some  spoon-bait  and  blade-bait 
users  (of  which  I’m  one)  that  this  tactic  involves  a soft 
plastic,  especially  a creature  bait.  For  this  work  I like 
something  with  side  flappers,  twin  tails  and  thin  front 
appendages.  However,  we  are  still  talking  jig  here.  The 
plastic  serves  as  a flexible  trailer  for  the  jig.  You  don’t 
want  to  oversize  it,  though,  so  a 3-  to  4-inch  bait  is  best. 

I also  rig  the  bait  with  the  hook  point  exposed — no 
hiding  the  hook  point  in  the  plastic  body.  1 expect  soft 
takes  and  I don’t  want  the  point  to  have  to  work  through 
polymer  to  find  jaw.  For  the  record,  some  anglers  use  the 
more  traditional  needle-nose  jighead  and  conventional 
casting  equipment  with  heavier  12-  to  20-pound-test  line. 
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Boat  position  is  important,  but  no  big  mystery.  I want 
to  reach  the  rear  rock  wall  with  m\  sast.  L'nless  there  are 
a lot  of  craggy  snags  up  close,  I want  the  cast  to  be  right 
on  it.  You  never  know  when  a lew  bass  are  in  tight.  But  it 
1 don’t  get  hits  along  a stretch  ot  wall,  I make  subsequent 
casts  from  larther  back.  Also,  it  the  u ind  is  blowing  at  the 
wall  creating  turbulent  wa\es,  the  bass  are  probabb  not 
up  close — they  may  have  retreated  to  subsequent  shehes. 

1 like  to  position  the  boat  so  that  I can  reach  two  or 
three  shelves  and  drops.  4'he  reason  is  prett\’  ob\  ious 
from  the  account  given  abov'e.  What  takes  real  practice  is 
the  rod  work. 

Strikes  can  occur  while  working  the  bait  out  from  the 
shelf  and  when  the  bait  is  descending  to  the  next  flat.  A 
solid  percentage  ot  hits  comes  when  the  bait  is  tailing. 

Working  a bait  on  a ftat,  but  uneven  shell  is  no  big  deal. 
This  is  the  fall  season,  so  1 lift  the  rod  tip  only  between  the 
10  and  noon  position,  often  not  even  achieving  high 
noon.  1 put  a little  jiggle  in  the  action  as  1 move  the  bait 
along,  but  not  a lot  of  jiggle  because  the  bait’s  appendages 
take  care  of  themselves. 

The  big  deal  is  dropping  off  the  steps.  For  this  part,  I 
want  the  bait  to  tall  on  a tree,  but  not  slack,  line  all  the 
way  to  the  bottom.  1 keep  a little  tension  in  the  line  to  feel 
those  subtle  ticks.  With  the  bail  open,  the  line  will 
naturally  form  a curved  “L”  as  it  descends.  W'ith  a closed 
bail,  you  could  keep  it  tight  to  the  wall,  which  would  be 
ideal,  but  then  you  have  a harder  time  feeling  the  strikes. 


Rig  the  bait  with  the  hook  point  exposed,  and  stay  alert  for  soft 
takes. 

Watch  the  line  as  it  descends.  Often  a stop  or  a slight 
tightening  of  the  slack  line  signals  a take.  This  part  of  the 
game  takes  practice. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  drastic  drop  is  a reliable 
tactic  for  fall  fishing  across  Pennsylvania.  When  e\eryone 
else  has  left  for  the  season,  this  is  one  strategy  to  try.O 
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S^^^RT  Angler's  Notebook- 


by  Carl  Haensel 


Rigging  for  Carp 


Carp  fishing  can  be  an  exciting  angling  adventure.  Few 
other  opportunities  offer  anglers  a chance  to  land  fish 
over  1 0 pounds  almost  every  day!  Best  of  all,  these  fish 
can  be  caught  in  almost  all  major  waters  in  the  state. 

To  get  ready  to  fish  for  carp,  you’ll  need  a few  items. 


bullet  sinker 


bait  hook 


Bait 

Bread  balls,  canned  sweet  corn,  nightcrawlers  and 
crayfish  are  all  popular  carp  baits.  There  are  many  bread 
ball  recipes,  some  for  fresh  bread  balls  and  some  for 
more  durable  baits  that  are  boiled.  Add  a flavor  like 
vanilla  or  strawberry  to  your  baits  to  make  them  more 
attractive.  In  addition,  canned  sweet  corn  and  bread  are 
popular  baits  for  chumming. 

Carp  are  great  fighters,  and  anglers  can  readily  catch 
really  big  ones!  Be  sure  to  get  in  on  this  action!  O 


Tackle 

Both  spinning  and  spin-cast  rods  spooled  with  8-  to 
10-pound-test  line  work  well  for  all  but  our  largest  carp. 
Many  anglers  prefer  spinning  reels  with  rear  drag 
controls  for  easier  adjustment  when  fighting  a large  carp. 
Use  hooks  in  sizes  4 to  8,  with  shanks  long  enough  to 
hold  the  bait  of  your  choice.  The  size  of  the  sinker  that 
you  choose  depends  on  your  desired  casting  distance  and 
any  current  in  the  water  that  you  are  fishing.  For  finicky 
carp,  you  may  want  to  use  smaller  hooks  and  lighter  line. 


Basic  rigs 

A three-way  rig  wiih  swivel,  sinker  and  single  hook  is  a 
great  way  to  start  fishing  for  carp.  Tie  the  piece  of  line 
that  the  sinker  will  be  attached  to  with  lighter  line,  so 
that  if  you  snag  the  bottom,  you  don’t  lose  your  whole 
rig.  This  rig  fishes  well  in  rivers  and  streams. 

Another  good  carp  rig  works  very  well  in  lakes.  Even 
simpler  in  construction,  it  consists  of  a sinker  running 
freely  on  the  line,  a single  swivel  to  stop  the  weight,  and  a 
hook  and  leader  attached  to  the  swivel.  The 
length  should  be  around  12  to  16  inches.  When  fishing 
this  rig,  set  your  rod  to  free  spool  so  that  the 
take  the  bait  without  any  resistance. 


Jack  Hubley  hoists  a big  Susquehanna  River  carp. 


Prepared  doughball  baits  and  nightcrawlers  (above)  are 
some  good  carp  baits  to  use  with  a typical  carp-fishing 
setup  (right).  Below  is  a carp  rig  for  lakes. 


Tfie  / OO^ear  Ghain: 


Tke  IPike  family 


The  year  2004  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
pickerel  propagation  in  the  U.S.,  which  occurred  in 
Pennsylvania  at  the  Pleasant  Mount  State  Fish 
Hatchery  (Wayne  County).  The  Commission  is 
commemorating  this  milestone  hy  including  the 
chain  pickerel  as  the  2004  fishing  license  artwork  and 
selecting  the  chain  pickerel  as  the  2004  PLAY  patch 
artwork  (see  page  33).  This  pike  family  poster 
provides  a wider  perspective  on  pickerel  and  its 
family  of  fishes  found  in  Pennsylvania. 

Chain  pickerel  are  members  of  the  pike  family.  The 
scientific  name  of  the  pike  family  is  Esocidae.  Pike  are 
long,  slender,  “duck-billed”  predator  fish,  popular  with 
anglers  for  the  great  size  some  species  attain  and  for 
their  sporting  fight.  Six  species  of  the  pike  family  live 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Five,  the  grass  pickerel 
and  redfin  pickerel  (the  two  are  closely  related  subspe- 
cies), the  chain  pickerel,  the  northern  pike  and  the 
muskellunge  are  native  to  North  America  and  to 
Pennsylvania.  The  northern  pike  is  one  of  the  few  fish 
whose  natural  range  includes  both  North  America  and 
Eurasia.  The  sixth  pike  species  is  the  Amur  pike,  native 
to  the  Amur  Valley  of  Siberia.  In  the  1960s,  Amur  pike 
eggs  were  imported  from  Siberia  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
fish  raised  subsequently  were  stocked  in  Glendale  Eake, 
near  Altoona.  Although  that  breeding  and  stocking 
program  has  been  discontinued,  for  a time  Pennsylva- 
nia had  all  five  of  the  world’s  pike  living  in  the  wild  in 
its  waters.  The  Amur  pike  is  a close  kin  of  the  north- 
ern pike,  but  it  has  a silvery  body  and  small, 
black  spots. 

The  native  pike  family  residents  of  Pennsylvania 
range  from  the  small  redfin  pickerel  of  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania and  its  close  cousin  the  grass  pickerel  of 
northwestern  Pennsylvania,  which  seldom  reach  one 
foot  in  length,  to  the  mighty  muskellunge,  whose  state 
angling  record  is  over  54  pounds.  Pike  live  in 
coolwater  streams  and  large  rivers,  as  well  as  lakes, 
from  ponds  to  big  impoundments,  depending  on  the 
species.  All  pike  are  associated  with  submerged 
vegetation,  although  muskellunge  also  frequent  rocky 
lake  shoals.  The  family  name  “Esocidae”  is  from 
“Esox,”  an  old  European  name  for  the  pike. 

The  pikes  are  well-camouflaged  to  blend  with  their 
underwater  surroundings.  Markings  and  coloration 
vary  between  species,  their  concealment  patterns 
ranging  from  oblique  striping  and  broken  horizontal 
bands  to  chain-link  markings  and  beanlike  spotting  in 
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light  and  dark  tones.  The  pike  family’s  general 
coloration  is  green,  from  a dark  yellow-green  to  olive- 
brown,  with  yellowish  markings  or  shadings.  The  fins 
in  some  species  are  dull-red  or  orangish.  The  eye  is 
large  and  yellow.  The  pike’s  scales  are  cycloid,  smooth 
to  the  touch,  small  and  numerous,  and  embedded  in  a 
slimy  mucous  that  makes  the  fish  slick  to  the  touch. 

The  pikes  are  slender,  cylindrical  fish.  The  pike 
family’s  most  distinctive  characteristic  is  the  long, 
flattened  snout  that  looks  something  like  a duck’s  bill. 
The  mouth  is  fitted  with  many  strong,  sharp  teeth, 
and  the  forehead  is  like  a bony  plate.  Pike  have  one 
dorsal  fin  that  is  placed  far  along  the  back,  toward  the 
tail,  as  is  the  opposing  anal  fin.  The  tail  is  forked,  and 
may  or  may  not  be  marked,  according  to  the  species. 
There  is  no  adipose  fin.  Pike  are  built  for  their  role  as 
swift,  aggressive  predators. 


Redfin  Pickerel 

{Esox  americanus  americanus) 

Species  overview:  The  redfin  pickerel  is  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Esox  americanus  subspecies  twins. 
The  other  is  northwest  Pennsylvania’s  grass  pickerel 
[Esox  americanus  vermiciilatus).  The  redfin’s  native 
range  is  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  Massachusetts 
to  Florida,  where  it  mixes  and  interbreeds  with  the 
grass  pickerel.  The  redfin  is  a common  small  pickerel 
in  the  Delaware  River  watershed  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
found  rarely  in  the  Susquehanna  River  watershed. 

Identification:  The  redfin,  along  with  the  grass 
pickerel,  is  the  smallest  member  of  the  pike  family, 
growing  to  12  inches  at  most.  Its  range  restriction  in 
this  state,  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  is  the  best 
way  to  distinguish  it  from  the  grass  pickerel.  With  tew 
exceptions,  the  two  fish  are  similar  in  appearance.  The 
redfin  pickerel  is  greenish  gray  to  dark  olive-bronze 
on  the  back  and  shading  down  its  sides.  Over  the 
sides  are  wav)"  or  wormy-looking  lighter  markings 
that  can  appear  as  a series  of  vertical,  irregular  bars. 


The  belly  is  white  or  yellow-tinted.  The  redfin’s  cheek 
and  opercle  are  fully  scaleci,  and  the  black  “tear  drop” 
beneath  its  eye  extends  backward.  The  snout  is  short  and 
broad  and  the  fins  are  unspotted  and  reddish,  providing 
its  common  name. 

Habitat:  Redfm  pickerel  inhabit  the  weedy  shallows  of 
slow-moving  streams,  as  well  as  lakes  and  ponds.  Al- 
though they  are  usually  found  over  a soft  mud  bottom, 
redfm  pickerel  prefer  the  water  itself  to  be  clear.  They  can 
live  in  naturally  acidic  water,  like  that  which  flows  from 
the  tannic-stained  bogs  in  Pennsylvania’s  northeast 
region.  They  can  tolerate  swampy  waters  with  low 
oxygen  content  and  brackish  waters,  where  fresh  water 
and  ocean  salt  water  mix. 


Grass  Pickerel 

[Esox  americanus  vermiculatus) 

Species  overview:  The  grass  pickerel  subspecies  could 
be  mistaken  for  the  redfm,  if  their  ranges  were  not  so 


distinct.  The  grass  pickerel  is  distributed  throughout  the 
Mississippi  River  watershed.  The  redfm  is  an  East  Coast 
fish.  Where  their  ranges  cross  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  from 
Louisiana  to  Florida,  the  two  small  pickerel  interbreed.  In 
Pennsylvania,  grass  pickerel  are  found  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania,  in  both  the  Lake  Erie  and  Allegheny  River 
watersheds,  especially  where  the  land  has  been  glaciated. 
The  grass  pickerel’s  subspecies  name  “vermiculatus” 
means  “wormlike,”  describing  the  wavy  markings  on  the 
fish’s  sides. 

Identification:  Grass  pickerel  rarely  grow  over  12 
inches  long,  so  an  adult  grass  pickerel  could  be  mistaken 
for  an  immature  northern  pike  or  muskellunge,  except 
for  the  scaling  that  covers  its  checks  and  gill  covers.  Grass 
pickerel  are  usually  not  as  distinctly  marked  as  redfins, 
and  they  do  not  have  a red  tinge  to  their  fins.  The  sides 
and  back  are  greenish  to  grayish,  and  the  flanks  have 
lighfer,  dusky  sfreaks  fhaf  curve  and  fend  to  be  vertical. 
The  streaks  may  look  like  bars  or  just  shadowy,  wander- 
ing lines.  Grass  pickerel  have  a black  bar  beneath  the 
eyes,  which  trails  slightly  backward.  The  fins  are  amber 
or  dusky  with  no  markings. 

Habitat:  Grass  pickerel  live  in  the  marshy  areas  of 
lakes  and  ponds,  as  well  as  in  slow-flowing  sections  or 
backwaters  of  clear  streams.  They  are  usually  found  in 
and  around  dense,  rooted  aquatic  vegetation  over  a soft, 
silt  bottom. 


Chain  pickerel 


Chain  Pickerel 

{Esox  niger) 


Species  overview:  Chain  pickerel  are  the  most 
abundant  and  widely  distributed  member  of 
Pennsylvania’s  pike  family.  They  are  also  the  most  often 
caught,  biting  the  angler’s  bait  or  lure  readily.  The  chain 
pickerel’s  original  range  was  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast 
tributaries,  but  the  fish  has  been  introduced  elsewhere. 

In  Pennsylvania,  chain  pickerel  are  restricted  to  the 
Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Potomac  River  watersheds. 
They  are  most  common  in  the  glaciated  Pocono 
northeast. 

Identification:  Chain  pickerel  can  grow  to  more  than 
30  inches  long,  but  one  of  25  inches  and  four  or  five 
pounds  is  considered  a trophy  in  Pennsylvania.  The  state 
record  is  an  eight-pounder.  Two-pound  pickerel  are 
common,  where  the  fish  have  enough  to  eat.  The  chain 
pickerel  hides  easily  in  its  weedy  habitat,  with  its  dark, 
greenish-yellow  back,  fading  to  lighter  yellow-green 
along  the  sides.  Over  the  sides  is  a pattern  of  dark 
chainlike  markings  that  gives  the  fish  its  name.  The  belly 


is  white.  A dark  mark,  like  a clo\s  n’s  painted  tear,  appears 
below  each  eye.  The  fins  are  unmarked  and  pale.  .\s  is 
tv’pical  of  pickerel,  both  the  cheek  and  the  opercle,  or  gill 
cover,  are  fully  scaled.  Chain  pickerel  ha\e  a long  snout. 
The  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  front  of  the 
eye  is  greater  than  the  distance  from  the  back  of  the  e\  e 
to  the  end  of  the  gill  cover. 

Habitat:  Chain  pickerel  live  in  and  around  weedbeds 
and  sunken  stumps  and  logs  in  natural  lakes,  swamp\- 
ponds  and  manmade  impoundments.  They  can  also  be 
found  in  the  sluggish  parts  of  clear  streams  and  in  the 
naturally  acidic,  tannin-stained  waters  that  drain  bogg\- 
wetlands,  as  in  northeastern  PennsyK’ania.  Chain  pick- 
erel are  commonly  shallow-water  dwellers,  but  they  can 
live  in  deep  lakes.  They  don’t  travel  far  from  their  home 
areas,  and  they  tolerate  a wide  temperature  range. 


Northern  Pike 

(Esox  lucius) 

Species  overview:  The  northern  pike  lives  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  from  North  America  to  Europe 


The  chain  pickerel  was  first  propagated  in  the  United  States  in 
1904  at  the  Pleasant  Mount  State  Fish  Hatchery  in  Wayne 
County,  Pennsylvania.  The  chain  pickerel’s  depiction  on  the 
2004  PLAY  patch  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  pickerel’s 
first  propagation  in  the  United  States  and  in  Pennsylvania. 
Patches  are  available  from  the  Commission.  For  complete 
ordering  and  shipping  information,  turn  to  page  63. 
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and  Asia.  The  northern  pike  has  a long  history  in  the 
Old  World  and  is  the  subject  of  romantic  myth  and 
melodramatic  folklore.  The  Latin  name  for  the  pike  is 
“lucius,”  referring  to  “Luce,  the  waterwolf.” 

Identification:  With  sufficient  forage,  northern  pike 
can  easily  reach  about  20  pounds  and  40  inches.  The 
state  record  is  over  33  pounds.  The  northern’s  back  and 
sides  are  dark  yellow-green  or  gray-green,  shading  to 
whitish  undersides.  The  smooth  body  scales  may  show 
silvery  highlights.  Over  the  sides  are  lengthwise  rows  of 
whitish  or  yellowish  oblong  or  bean-shaped  spots.  The 
fins  have  black  blotches  or  spots  and  usually  have  yellow, 
orange  or  red  coloring. 

One  way  to  distinguish  northerns  from  muskellunge  is 
by  checking  the  scales  on  the  cheek  and  gill  cover.  On 
the  northern,  the  cheek  is  fully  scaled,  but  only  the  upper 
half  of  the  opercle,  or  gill  cover,  is  scaled.  Another  way  to 
differentiate  the  fish  is  to  count  the  pores  along  the 
underside  of  the  jaw.  In  northerns,  there  are  four  or  five 
pores  on  each  side;  muskellunge  have  six  to  nine  pores 
on  a side.  The  northern’s  mouth  has  rows  of  sharp, 
caninelike  teeth. 

Habitat:  Northern  pike  favor  shallow,  vegetated 
portions  of  lakes  and  ponds,  although  they  are  usually 
not  found  in  as  little  water  depth  as  the  chain  pickerel. 
Northerns  also  live  in  rivers  and  large  streams,  especially 
in  pools  and  backwaters,  where  there  is  weed  growth. 


Tiger  Muskellunge 

{Esox  lucius  X Esox  masquinongy) 


Species  overview:  The  tiger  muskellunge,  or  tiger 
musky,  is  the  result  of  crossbreeding  the  male  northern 
pike  with  the  female  muskellunge  in  fish  culture  condi- 
tions, although  hybrids  do  occasionally  occur  in  the  wild. 
Tiger  muskies  have  “hybrid  vigor.”  They  are  hardier  and 
faster-growing  than  their  purebred  parents,  and  they 
respond  better  to  hatchery-raising.  Tiger  muskies  are 
also  easier  to  catch  than  purebred  muskellunge,  having 
more  of  the  eagerness  to  bite  anglers’  baits  and  lures  of 
their  northern  pike  parent.  However,  they  don’t  live  as 
long  as  regular  muskies,  so  they  don’t  attain  the 
muskellunge’s  great  size. 

Identification:  The  tiger  musky  has  strong,  vertical  or 
slanting  barring  on  its  sides,  more  pronounced  than  the 
markings  on  a purebred  muskellunge.  Its  general  color 
is  dark  gray-green  on  the  back,  a lighter  green  on  the 
sides,  with  dark,  equally  spaced  side  bars  giving  the  fish 
its  “tiger”  name.  The  dorsal,  caudal  and  anal  fins  are 


spotted  or  streaked  with  black,  and  the  belly  is  off-white. 
The  body  of  the  tiger  musky  may  look  more  plump  than 
a purebred’s,  because  it  tends  to  be  shorter  and  more 
robust. 

Habitat:  The  tiger  musky  is  stocked  in  suitable  waters, 
large  reservoirs  and  rivers  throughout  Pennsylvania.  It 
tends  to  be  more  of  a wanderer  than  its  parents,  moving 
about  in  its  home  waters. 


I 

Muskellunge 

(Esox  masquinongy) 

Species  overview:  A voracious  predator,  the  muskel- 
lunge is  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  largest  and  fastest-growing 
fish,  with  the  state  record  standing  at  over  54  pounds.  ^ 
The  muskellunge’s  original  North  American  range  was 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  throughout  the  Great  Lakes  and  J 
Hudson  Bay,  and  the  Mississippi  River  watershed,  but 
they  have  been  widely  propagated  and  stocked  elsewhere 
for  sportfishing.  In  Pennsylvania,  muskies  were  origi- 
nally restricted  to  the  northwest  region,  the  Lake  Erie  and 
Ohio  River  watersheds. 

Identification:  The  musky  is  streamlined  with  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  that  are  set  so  far  back  toward  the  tail  that 
the  fish  is  almost  missile-shaped.  Its  flat,  ducklike  snout 
has  many  strong,  sharp  teeth.  The  musky  has  no  scales 
on  the  lower  half  of  its  cheek  and  the  lower  half  of  its  gill 
cover,  which  helps  to  distinguish  it  from  the  northern 
pike.  The  base  color  on  the  back  and  sides  is  light 
greenish  gray  or  yellow-green  to  olive-brown,  the  sides 
shading  lighter.  The  flanks  have  more  or  less  vertical 
rows  of  darker  spotting,  or  indistinct  bars.  The  striping 
is  more  pronounced  in  younger  fish.  In  older  fish  it  may 
fade,  giving  the  fish  a uniform  color.  The  musky’s  belly  is 
white.  Its  fins  are  greenish  cream  to  brownish  orange, 
with  dark  blotches.  There  is  no  dark  teardrop  mark 
below  the  eye.  Instead,  a black  horizontal  streak  runs 
through  the  eye. 

Habitat:  Muskies  are  found  in  clear  natural  lakes, 
reservoirs  and  rivers.  They  frequent  quiet  backwaters 
and  slow  pools  that  have  plenty  of  aquatic  weed  growth. 
Muskies  are  usually  found  in  fairly  shallow  water,  1 5 feet 
or  less,  but  they  have  been  caught  40  or  50  feet  deep.O 


The  text  of  this  article  was  adapted  from  the 
Commission’s  book  Pennsylvania  Fishes,  by  Linda  Steiner. 
You  can  find  a wealth  of  information  on  Pennsylvania 
fishes  and  many  educational  products  by  visiting  the 
Commission’s  web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us. 


Claim  a Waterway, 
Share  Yoiir  Know-How 


u A TA/T*  1 1 George  Magaw  (left)  instructs  Rou  Kuhn  on  some  of  the 

by  Art  Micnaels  finer  points  of  shad  fishing. 

photos  by  the  author 


I know  residents  of  Pittsburgh  and  Johnstown  who 
regularly  fish  Lake  Erie.  1 also  know  Philadelphia-area 
residents  who  frequent  Pocono  Mountains  trout  streams. 
Fishing  trip  after  fishing  trip,  year  after  year,  these 
anglers  have  learned  a waterway’s  secrets.  They  have 
claimed  those  waterways  and  their  quarries  as  their  own. 
And  part  of  that  silent  declaration  includes  the  joy  and 
wonder  of  sharing  their  knowledge  and  delight  with 


others.  So  I,  central  Pennsylvania  resident,  claim  the 
Delaware  River  and  its  shad  fishing  as  my  own. 

The  Delaware  River  and  1 were  no  strangers.  Even 
though  I hadn’t  discovered  its  shad,  as  a high  schooler  in 
New  Jersey,  the  inviting  Delaware  and  its  good  fishing 
were  an  hour’s  drive  from  home.  Later,  as  a college 
graduate  and  then  a new  teacher  in  New  York’s  Catskill 
Mountains,  I visited  the  Delaware’s  W'aA'iie  County 
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portion.  I fished  exclusively  with  a fly  rod  then,  and  1 
caught  some  fine  smallmouth  bass  and  trout.  After  short 
stints  in  Chicago  and  suburban  Washington,  DC,  1 moveci 
to  central  Pennsylvania. 

When  friends  introduced  me  to  the  Delaware  River’s 
shad  in  Pike,  Monroe,  Northampton  and  Bucks  counties, 
my  attraction  to  Delaware  River  shad  fishing  began. 

During  some  20  years,  thanks  to  my  mentors,  1 prac- 
ticed shad  angling’s  varied  techniques,  including  shore 
fishing,  trolling,  deadsticking  and  downrigging.  Further- 
more, my  writing  and  photography  on  shad  fishing 
enriched  my  understanding  of  the  sport’s  theory  and 
practice  by  forcing  me  to  explain  strategies  so  that  others 
could  understand  them. 

Accompanied  by  colleagues  and  friends,  1 took  special 
satisfaction  in  introducing  my  father  to  shad  fishing. 

How  delightful  it  was  to  teach  the  person  who  taught  me: 
Some  of  my  earliest  memories  include  my  father’s 


Shad  Fishing  Methods 

Trolling 

This  fishing  method  moves  lures  across 
pools  above  rapids  and  other  likely  shad 
spots  when  action  is  slow  or  when  you 
want  to  locate  fish  for  downrigging  or 
deadsticking.  Troll  at  your  engine’s 
slowest  speeds. 


Deadsticking 

Anglers  rig  shad  darts  and  other  lures 
with  splitshot  about  18  to  24  inches  above 
the  lure.  Flutterspoons  are  rigged  with 
splitshot  at  the  end  of  a 3-foot  or  4-foot 
leader.  The  rig  is  cast  downstream  about 
5 to  20  yards  from  an  anchored  boat,  and 
the  rod  then  rests  in  a rod  holder  until  a 
shad  strikes.  Anglers  sometimes  lightly 
jig,  or  twitch,  a deadsticked  outfit  to 
entice  strikes. 

Downrigging 

From  an  anchored  boat,  downrigging 
allows  placing  lures  precisely  at  any 
depth.  Precision  in  placing  lures 
increases  when  downrigging  is  used  in 
combination  with  a depth  sounder. 

Shore  fishing 

From  shore,  or  by  wading  into  the 
water,  anglers  cast  lures  and  reel  them  in 
over  likely  areas.  Shore  anglers  use 
spinning  tackle  or  fly  rods.  Fishing  from 
shore  can  be  productive  in  spots  where 
fish  congregate,  in  pools  during  spawning, 
or  when  high  water  and  prudence  keep 
boaters  off  the  river.  Do  not  wade  in 
dangerously  high  water. 


teaching  my  brother  and  me  to  fish.  Add  enthusiasm  to 
basic  know-how  and  you  have  all  you  need  to  succeed  on 
your  claimed  waterway  and  share  that  success  with  others. 

Last  season  I introduced  another  colleague  and  friend  to 
the  Delaware’s  shad.  Fish  & Boat  Commission  artist/ 
illustrator  Ron  Kuhn. 


“The  channel  edge  is  the  key,”  I said.  We  were  driving 
east  on  1-78  to  our  Delaware  River  rendezvous  with  one  of 
my  shad  mentors,  George  “Pappy”  Magaro.  “As  they  swim 
upriver,  they’re  usually  not  in  the  channel,  and  they’re  not 
outside  the  current  flow,  either.  Find  the  edge  of  the 
channel  and  you’ll  find  migrating  fish.” 

“In  low  water  and  high  water?”  Ron  asked. 

The  conversation  continued  after  making  introductions 
and  boarding  George’s  boat.  “In  high  water  they’ll  still  be 
on  the  edges,  and  that  means  almost  hugging  the  shoreline 
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Shad  Tackle 


Shad  darts  (upper  right)  and  flutterspoons  are  today’s  shad 
anglers’  main  offerings. 


in  some  cases,”  I said.  George  maneuvered  the  boat 
exactly  into  place.  “In  low  water  you  have  to  place  your 
lures  closer  to  the  flow,  and  sometimes  that  means  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel  flow.”  George  anchored  the  boat, 
and  I pointed  to  the  channel  edge.  “See  that  line  where 
the  bubbly  water  meets  the  smoother  water?”  I asked. 

Ron  nodded.  George’s  tacit  approval  showed  that  1 had 
learned  these  lessons  satisfactorily.  “That’s  where  we’ll 
place  our  lures  today.” 

Ron  inspected  the  assortment  of  flutterspoons  and  shad 
darts  I showed  him.  In  George’s  boat,  flutterspoons  and 
shad  darts  lined  the  carpeted  gunwale,  and  four 
downriggers  extended  over  the  stern.  The  boat’s  storage 
bins  were  filled  with  tackle  boxes  crammed  with  darts  and 
flutterspoons.  “All  different  colors,  huh?”  Ron  asked. 


www.fish.state.pa.us 


Rods,  reels 

For  most  shad  fishing,  choose  a graphite 
medium-fast-action  rod  of  6.5  to  7.5  feet 
with  a strong  butt  section  and  a reel  that 
holds  200  yards  of  clear  or  low-visibility 
green  6-pound-test  line.  Shorter  spinning 
outfits  work,  but  the  longer  rods  let  you 
achieve  longer  casts  and  force  the  fish  to 
fight  the  rod  more  than  your  arm.  Make 
sure  your  reel  has  a smooth  drag.  Noodle 
rods  of  10  to  12  feet  with  4-pound-test  or  2- 
pound-test  line  are  also  popular.  Fly-rod 
outfits  of  8 to  9 feet  with  extra  fast-sinking 
7-,  8-  or  9-weight  lines  also  work  well. 


Lures 

Boat  and  shore  anglers  with  spinning 
tackle  choose  mainly  flutterspoons;  shad 
darts  of  about  1 /32-ounce  to  1 /4-ounce;  and 
gold  spinners  in  blade  sizes  0,  1 and  2.  To 
increase  casting  distance,  shore  anglers 
choose  heavier  darts  of  1 /8-ounce  to  1/4- 
ounce. 

The  variety  of  color  combinations  for 
shad  darts  and  flutterspoons  is  astounding, 
and  all  catch  fish  sometime,  depending  on 
water  conditions  and  clarity. 

Other  items 

For  fishing  from  a boat,  you  need  the 
sturdiest,  adjustable  longest-handled  net 
you  can  find.  You  also  need  an 
appropriately  sized  and  styled  anchor  with 
plenty  of  line  and  sturdy  connecting 
hardware  for  the  Delaware’s  swift,  deep 
flow.  Wear  your  life  Jacket  at  all  times 
aboard  your  boat  and  while  wading.  For 
wading,  add  a wading  stick  to  your  usual 
gear.  No  matter  how  you  fish,  use  a hook 
sharpener  often. 


“Yup,”  I said.  “All  different  sizes,  too.”  1 pointed  to  the 
collection.  “You  never  know  which  color  combo  the  fish 
will  want  from  day  to  day,  week  to  week  and  season  to 
season.  The  key  is  to  identify'  patterns,  some  short-term, 
some  long-term.  Right,  George?” 

George  nodded.  “This  year  it’s  mostly'  black/pink  and 
black/orange,”  George  said.  “Last  year  anything  with 
chartreuse  in  it  did  well.” 

“When  do  you  use  those  really  small  darts?” 

Ron  asked. 

“I’ve  caught  fish  on  1/32-ouncers  in  low  water  at  the 
tails  of  upriver  pools,”  1 said.  “We’d  deadstick  them  with 
no  weight,  and  they’d  quiver  in  the  current  iust  beneath 
the  surface.” 

While  we  waited  for  a strike,  a caddis  occasionally  rose 
from  the  current.  These  caddisflies  were  typical  of  an 
afternoon  in  early  May  on  the  Delaware.  They  were  the 
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A light  shower  didn't  stop  Ron  from  catching  this 
beautifully  lined  shad  among  several  others. 


species  Psilotreta,  and  they  could  have  been  faked  with  a 
size  14  cream  caddis. 

No  need  to  provide  too  many  details  too  soon,  I 
thought.  “Hey,  Ron,  there’s  a caddis  hatch  on,”  I said. 

Ron  watched  them  rise  into  the  air. 

We  continued  to  watch  the  caddises  flit  off  the  water, 
and  the  arched  rods  swayed  gently  with  the  boat’s 
rocking,  their  lines  taut  in  the  tensioned  grips  of  the 
downriggers’  release  clips.  “Do  you  have  to  really  hit  ‘em, 
or  do  they  take  the  spoon  readily,”  Ron  asked.  “Don’t 
worry,”  I said.  “You’ll  know  a strike  when  it  comes!  They 
can  rip  a rod  right  out  of  the  boat  if  it’s  not  secured!” 

The  right-outside  rod  suddenly  straightened,  and  the 
line  tightened  instantly.  Then  the  rod  bent  sharply 
toward  the  water  in  quick,  deep  pulsations.  “Get  ‘em, 
Ron!”  I said. 

Ron  pulled  the  rod  from  its  holder  and  instinctively 
reared  back.  He  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  animated 
fighter  at  the  end  of  the  line,  the  shad’s  resistance  aided 
by  the  swift  Delaware’s  flow.  The  shad  horsed  line  in  a 
sustained,  powerful  run,  and  Ron’s  reel  drag  whined. 
“Whoa!”  He  said,  turning  to  George  and  me  with  a 
broad,  approving  smile. 

“Don’t  keep  hooking  him,”  George  said.  “Remem- 
ber— they  have  a soft-sided  mouth  that  tears  very  easily. 
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Just  pump  and  reel.  Pump  and  reel.”  George  motioned 
the  words  to  Ron. 

Ron’s  shad  stayed  deep  for  several  minutes,  and  at  first 
pumping  and  reeling  was  not  bringing  the  brute  closer  to 
the  boat.  I was  delighted  that  Ron  had  probably  hooked  a 
big  roe.  As  he  slowly  dredged  the  fish  toward  the  boat, 
George  rearranged  some  of  our  equipment  on  the  deck  to 
facilitate  netting. 

“Keep  him  down,”  George  said.  “Put  the  rod  tip  right 
into  the  water.  Don’t  let  him  up  too  soon.  Less  of  a 
chance  he’ll  throw  the  hook.” 

Ron  may  have  been  a shad  novice,  but  he  certainly  was 
otherwise  an  accomplished  angler.  He  followed  George’s 
instructions  effortlessly. 


When  to  Fish 


Tackle  and  equipment,  and  perhaps  techniques,  will  change. 
But  the  basic  how,  where  and  when  of  Delaware  River  shad 
fishing  will  remain  the  same  in  the  future  as  it  has  through  the 
ages.  Ron,  George  and  I are  in  its  present,  and  we’ll  be  in  its 
future.  And  when  Ron  teaches  his  family,  especially  his 
children,  the  details  of  Delaware  River  shad  fishing,  they’ll  be 
part  of  that  living  history,  too. 

“Now  move  toward  the  bow,”  George  said.  Ron  had 
maneuvered  the  shad  near  the  boat  only  a few  feet  below 
the  surface.  “There  he  is!”  I said.  The  three  of  us  peered 
into  the  water.  “Looks  like  a nice  roe.”  We  saw  that  this 
shad  was  longer  than  usual  and  rounder  in  the  belly  than 
most  shad. 

Ron  continued  to  pump  and  reel  the  fish  to  the  surface, 
but  as  the  fish  came  close,  it  dived  straight  toward  the 
bottom.  Again  Ron’s  reel  drag  whirred.  He  stepped 


toward  the  stern  and  held  the  rod  with  both  hands, 
letting  the  fish  fight  the  drag  in  a blistering  15-\ard  run. 

Again  George  coached.  “Pump  and  reel.  Pump  and 
reel.”  George  chuckled  at  Ron’s  delight  and  surprise  at 
the  fish’s  pow'ertul  run. 

‘Wlove  tow'ard  the  bowf’  George  said.  ( ieorge  grabbed 
the  net.  Again  Ron  coaxed  the  fish  toward  the  surlace 
near  the  boat.  George  plunged  the  net  into  the  water,  and 
in  one  smooth  motion  he  scooped  up  the  shad. 

We  quickly  photographed,  measured  and  weighed 
Ron’s  fish — a 6.3-pound,  23-inch  roe.  George  held  the 
shad  in  the  water  facing  the  current  for  a few  moments. 
Then  it  splashed  away  into  the  depths. 

All  in  all,  we  boated  15  fish  and  lost  five.  Ron  caught 
eight,  I caught  six,  and  George,  gracious  host  and  teacher, 
caught  one. 

During  the  ride  home,  Ron  and  I shared  fishing  stories 
and  recounted  the  day’s  shad  action.  1 recalled  that  my 
grandfather  taught  my  father  to  fish,  my  father  taught  me 
to  fish,  and  I taught  my  children  to  fish.  But  passing 
along  what  you  know  about  shad  fishing,  or  any  kind  of 
fishing,  is  more  than  just  teaching.  It’s  becoming  part  of  a 
heritage  that  could  be  centuries,  or  even  millennia,  old. 

It’s  linking  the  past  with  the  present  and  the  future,  first 
as  a learner,  then  as  a practitioner,  and  then  as  a teacher. 
And  it’s  becoming  a learner,  a practitioner  and  a teacher 
all  at  the  same  time. 

Tackle  and  equipment,  and  perhaps  techniques,  will 
change.  But  the  basic  how,  where  and  when  of  Delaware 
River  shad  fishing  will  remain  the  same  in  the  future  as  it 
has  through  the  ages.  Ron,  George  and  I are  in  its 
present,  and  we’ll  be  in  its  future.  And  when  Ron  teaches 
his  family,  especially  his  children,  the  details  of  Delaware 
River  shad  fishing,  they’ll  be  part  of  that  living 
history,  too.O 


American  Shad 
Internet  Resources 

http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/shad.htm 

PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  main  page  for 
shad  migration  and  restoration  reports. 

http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/afm.htm 

PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Fisheries  Management  Division 
field  reports  web  page.  Look  at  reports  for  areas  5 and  6. 

www.nps.gov/upde/fishing.htm 

Information  on  fishing  the  upper  Delaware  River. 

http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/map/pfbcmaps/state.htm 

Online  maps  on  the  Commission’s  web  site 
provide  county-by-county  access  information. 
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by  Charles  R.  Meek 
photos  by  the  author 


I remember  a mid-May  trip  of  more  than  20 
years  ago  to  Bald  Eagle  Creek  just  below  Julian, 

Centre  County.  It  featured  a heavy  hatch  with 
my  catching  plenty  of  trout.  You’ve  probably 
encountered  similar  memorable  trips. 

But  this  trip  didn’t  start  off  as  a memorable 
day.  It  began  as  one  of  those  days  when 
nothing  seemed  to  work.  I tore  off  and  tied  on 
more  than  a half-dozen  flies  and  none  of  them 
caught  any  trout.  I changed  so  many  flies  so 
often  that  I had  to  add  a piece  of  tippet  to  my 
leader.  Then,  around  6 p.m.,  a few  large 
tannish-cream  mayflies  appeared  on  the 
surface.  Those  few  robust  March  brown  duns 
that  rested  on  the  surface  for  any  time  at  all 
were  quickly  gulped  in  by  a few  hungry  trout. 

The  definitive  word  here  is  “few.”  Since  most 
of  the  mayflies  escaped  rapidly,  I tied  on  a seventh  fly,  a 
March  Brown  Nymph.  Trout  weren’t  surfacing,  so  I 
surmised  they  were  feeding  underneath.  With  all  this 
food  available,  they  had  to  be  feeding  somewhere. 

By  then,  hundreds  of  these  duns  filled  the  cool  evening 
air.  Still,  only  a couple  of  trout  rose  to  capture  any  of  the 
escaping  duns  on  the  surface.  Many  of  the  duns  escaped 
too  rapidly.  1 began  casting  the  nymph  upstream  to  a 
riffle  where  many  of  the  duns  had  appeared.  I let  it  sink 
to  the  bottom  and  then  moved  it  toward  the  surface.  The 
nymphs  of  this  particular  mayfly  change  to  duns  near  the 
surface,  so  many  of  the  strikes  were  off  the  bottom  and 
nearer  the  surface. 

That  turned  out  to  be  a memorable  evening  and  the 
March  Brown  Nymph  pattern  showed  its  true  merits. 

That  fly  worked  then  and  it  still  works  now,  even  when 
the  March  brown  hatch  has  long  disappeared  from  the 
scene.  That  evening  will  long  remain  a pleasant  memory 
to  me  because  of  one  pattern — the  March  Brown  Nymph. 

About  a decade  ago,  scientists  combined  the  classifica- 
tions of  two  of  our  large,  common  similar-looking 
mayflies  into  one.  Until  that  time,  the  gray  fox 
[Stenonema  fusciim)  and  the  March  brown  {Stenonema 
vicariwn)  were  considered  two  separate  species.  Now 
most  scientists  (and  anglers)  consider  all  as  the  March 
brown  [Stenonema  vicariwn). 

If  you  examine  the  March  brown  nymph,  you’ll  see  that 
it  has  a dark-brown  back  with  a cream  belly  ribbed  with 
brown.  1 dub  the  back  half  of  the  body  sparingly  with 
cream  angora.  I say  that  because  you  want  to  make  the 


tip  of  the  abdomen  very  thin.  I add  a quarter-inch  piece 
of  turkey  tail  on  top.  To  hold  all  of  this  in  place,  I tie  in  a 
piece  of  brown  thread.  This  brown  thread  gives  the 
perfect  ribbing  effect  to  the  underbelly.  The  tips  of  the 
turkey  tail  make  a perfect  tail  for  the  nymph.  The  rest  of 
the  turkey  tail  becomes  the  top  of  the  body  and  the 
wing  pad. 

Add  a few  turns  of  dark-brown  hackle  in  the  thorax 
area  and  dub  the  thorax  heavier  than  the  rest  of  the  body, 
and  you  have  a great  match  to  the  March  brown  nymph. 
Make  the  thorax  area  heavier  to  suggest  a robust  nymph 
with  the  wing  pads  ready  to  split  open.  After  I’m  fin- 
ished, I add  a drop  or  two  of  cement  to  the  turkey  tail  that 
I’ve  used  to  copy  the  back  of  the  body  and  the  wing  pad. 
The  turkey  tail  tends  to  split  after  you  tie  it  in,  so  adding 
the  cement  holds  the  tail  fibers  together. 

I hate  casting  any  wet  fly  that  has  a lead  shot  attached 
to  the  leader.  It  just  doesn’t  feel  right.  To  overcome  this 
flaw  in  casting,  I often  add  weight  to  the  body  of  my 
nymphs  and  wet  flies  when  I tie  them.  You  might  want  to 
add  about  10  to  12  turns  of  .010  lead  to  some  of  these 
patterns  to  get  them  deep  quickly. 

Tie  the  pattern  in  sizes  10  to  18.  Why  use  a size  18  for  a 
large  mayfly  nymph?  Remember  that  the  nymph  is  a size 
1 2 when  it’s  ready  to  emerge.  But  earlier  in  the  season,  in 
April,  the  mayfly  nymph  might  be  a size  14.  If  you  use 
the  pattern  in  September,  the  size  most  preferred  is  a 16 
or  18. 

Try  this  pattern  next  season.  It’s  deadly  and  surpris- 
ingly easy  to  tie.O 
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1.  Tie  in  a quarter-inch-wide  piece  of 
turkey  tail  at  the  hook  bend.  Let  the  tips 
of  the  turkey  tail  extend  a quarter-inch 
past  the  hook  bend.  Tie  in  a 3-inch  piece 
of  fine  gold  wire  at  the  bend  and  dub  the 
tying  thread  sparingly  with  cream  angora. 
Tie  in  a 4-inch  piece  of  brown  thread  at 
the  hook  bend. 


3.  Pull  the  turkey  tail  on  top  of  the 
dubbed  body  and  tie  it  in  with  your  tying 
thread.  Take  the  loose  piece  of  brown 
thread  you  left  at  the  bend  and  rib  the 
body  about  four  times,  working  your  way 
forward. 


5.  Make  about  three  turns  with  the  hackle 
and  tie  it  off.  Cut  off  the  tops  of  the 
hackle  and  place  the  turkey  tail  on  top. 
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Hook:  Long-shank  nymph  hook,  sizes  10  to  18. 
Thread:  Dark  brown. 

Tail:  Turkey  tail  tips. 

Body:  Cream  angora  belly,  ribbed  with  brown 
thread,  with  a back  of  turkey  tail. 

Wing  pad:  Turkey  tail. 

Hackle:  Dark-brown  hackle. 


2.  Wind  the  dubbed  angora  forward  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  shank. 


4.  Tie  in  a brown  hackle  at  the  thorax. 
Then  heavily  dub  and  wind  the  dubbing  on 
the  front  third  of  the  body. 


n ! 


6.  Tie  off  the  turkey  tail  and  clip  it  and 
the  hackle  tips.  Apply  head  cement  to 
the  turkey  tail  and  whip  finish. 
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by  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer 
photos  by  the  author 

Ignorance  is  bliss,  the  saying  goes,  but  in  my  case,  it  was 
just  ignorance  and  disaster.  I had  placed  a wet  fly  rod 
into  a capped  aluminum  case,  and  when  I retrieved  it  the 
next  spring,  I discovered  that  the  sauna  bath  of  moisture 
had  caused  the  finish  to  blister.  It  was  as  if  my  rod  had 
poison  ivy,  and  calamine  lotion  would  not  fix  it. 

While  my  “poison  ivy”  rod  problem  was  cosmetic, 
ignoring  fly  tackle  can  result  in  more  serious  damage: 
Drags  sticking;  a swollen  wood  insert  on  a reel  seat; 
rusted  guides;  and  dirty  line,  gritty  and  wearing  out  both 
the  line  and  the  fly  rod  guides.  Care  of  fly  tackle  is 
important  and  good  insurance  for  safeguarding  your 
tackle  investment. 

Some  tips  on  fly  rod  tackle  care,  before  you  put  it  away 
for  the  winter,  follow. 

Reels 

Check  over  the  reel  and  back  off  the  drag.  This  is 
important  to  prevent  the  drag  system’s  soft  washers  from 
compressing,  getting  slick  and  not  working.  You  don’t 
want  a sticky,  jerky  drag  with  the  fish  of  a lifetime  on  and 
running  for  the  next  county.  Reels  used  in  salt  water 
must  be  washed  off  in  warm,  clean  water,  but  it  is  also 
good  for  any  reel  because  we  often  get  some  grit  on  the 
fly  line,  which  is  then  transferred  to  the  reel  spool.  An 
ideal  situation  is  to  remove  the  line  for  cleaning  before 
you  store  the  reel  for  the  winter. 

To  clean  the  reel,  remove  the  spool  from  the  frame  and 
soak  both  in  warm  (not  hot)  water.  Add  a little  detergent 
if  the  reel  is  especially  dirty  or  if  it  has  been  used  in  salt 
water.  Clean  the  outside  with  a wash  cloth  or  sponge, 
and  use  an  old  soft  toothbrush  to  scrub  around  any 
crevices  and  the  handle  or  reel  foot.  If  you  have  removed 
the  line  and/or  backing,  wash  the  inside  of  the  spool  to 


remove  any  grit,  line  dressing  or  grime.  Rinse  thoroughly, 
dry  on  a towel  and  turn  over  several  times  during  the 
drying  process  to  make  sure  that  water  drains  from  all 
parts  of  the  reel. 

Once  the  reel  is  dry,  oil  or  grease  it  according  to  the 
manufacturer’s  instructions.  For  most  reels,  this  means 
oiling  the  handle  and  pawls,  and  greasing  any  gearing. 
Check  before  lubing  the  drag  system.  Some  drag  systems 
are  supposed  to  work  dry,  while  others  require  lubricant. 


Dishwasher  detergent  added  to  a warm  bath  helps  break  down 
dirt  on  fly  reels. 
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Rods 

Use  the  same  toothbrush  that  you  used  on  your  reels  to 
clean  around  the  guides,  guide  feet,  tip  top,  handle  and 
reel  seat.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  threads  and  the 
collet  on  the  reel  seat.  Even  before  this,  rinse  the  entire 
rod.  A trick  that  I use  after  trips  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  is  to  take  rods  into  the  shower  with  me  when  I 
clean  up  after  a fishing  trip.  Use  some  soap  on  the 
toothbrush  to  clean  the  rod  thoroughly,  rinse  completely 
and  dry  thoroughly  before  placing  it  in  any  case. 

Lines 

Remove  the  line  from  the  reel  and  from  the  backing  if 
you  use  loop-to-loop  connections.  Use  a line  cleaner  and 
then  a dressing  according  to  the  manufacturer’s  instruc- 
tions. In  most  cases,  this  means  stretching  the  line  like  a 
clothesline,  thoroughly  rubbing  over  it  with  a pad  of  line 
cleaner,  polishing  the  line  with  a dry,  soft  cloth  and  then 
adding  line  dressing  (if  you’re  using  a floating  line)  and 
again  polishing  it  with  a soft  cloth.  Let  the  line  dry 
completely,  and  let  the  reel  dry  completely  before  return- 
ing the  line  to  the  reel. 

Leaders 

Check  over  all  your  leaders,  both  on  the  end  of  the  line 
and  in  separate  leader  sleeves.  If  your  leaders  are  dam- 
aged, discard  them.  If  the  leaders  have  short  or  abraided 
tippets,  remove  the  damaged  tippet  and  add  a new  one. 
Make  sure  that  any  new  tippets  are  long  enough,  tied 
securely  with  a blood  knot  and  clipped  short.  Label  the 
leader  sleeve  for  tippet  size  and  pound  test. 


Flies,  fly  boxes 

1 didn’t  think  about  flies  until  a friend  who  had  bor- 
rowed a bo.x  of  shad  flies  fell  into  the  Delaware  Ri\  er.  The 
next  season,  when  I opened  the  box,  all  the  hooks  were 
rusty  and  all  the  flies  were  useless,  lo  a\'oid  this  problem, 
open  all  boxes  at  home  if  you  dunked  a box  or  if  it  rained 
on  you  while  fishing.  Take  all  “used”  flies — those  that  \(ui 
have  fished  with  or  caught  fish  on — and  place  them  in  a 
separate  box  or  bag.  Then  wash  them  off  when  you  get 
home  or  save  them  until  the  end  of  the  season  tor  wash- 
ing. This  will  remove  any  fly  dressing  on  dry  flies,  fl\'  sink 
on  wet  flies,  and  fish  slime  on  all  flies  that  proved 
successful. 

To  restore  flies  at  the  end  of  the  season,  steam  them  in 
a tea  strainer  held  in  the  steam  of  a tea  kettle.  Let  them 
dry  completely  before  returning  them  to  the  fl\'  box. 
Drying  is  particularly  important  if  you  use  one  of  the 
increasingly  popular  waterproof  fly  bo.xes. 

Waders,  hip  boots 

At  the  end  of  the  season,  rinse  all  waders  and  hip  boots 
with  a garden  hose  and  check  for  leaks  as  you  fill  them 
with  water.  Rinsing  is  important  because  perspiration 
tends  to  rot  the  inner  cloth  of  many  boots.  Once  the 
boots  are  rinsed,  hang  them  so  that  they  will  dry  com- 
pletely, or  use  a vacuum  cleaner  hose  on  the  “blow”  side 
to  run  warm  air  into  the  boot  and  hasten  the  process. 

Nets 

Most  nets  today  are  made  of  a fine  mesh,  nylon  netting 
or  rubberized  fabric.  They  don’t  rec]uire  much  care,  but  a 
simple  wash  with  a little  detergent  in  warm  water,  thor- 
ough rinsing  and  completely  drying  will  help  them  last 
longer.  You  can  also  check  at  the  same  time  for  any  holes 
and  tears  in  the  netting  and  repair  the  net  before 
next  season. 


After  a washing  and  thorough  rinsing  with  clean  water, 
To  get  rid  of  dirt  and  grime  in  the  crevices  and  around  fly  reel  reels  air-dry  on  an  old  towel.  Turn  the  leels  ovei 

handles,  scrub  lightly  around  these  places  with  an  old  toothbrush.  periodically  to  let  pockets  of  water  drain. 
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Clean  fly  lines  periodically,  especially  after  fishing  in  dirty  or  algae- 
stained  water.  Run  your  fly  line  through  a cleaning  pad  as  shown. 
Manufacturers  often  supply  cleaning  pads  with  purchases  of  new 
lines. 


After  cleaning,  notice  the  amount  of  dirt  removed  by  just  one  pass 
of  the  line  through  the  pad. 


Restore  your  trout  dry  and  wet  flies  by  placing  them  in  a tea 
strainer  and  steaming  them  over  the  spout  of  a tea  kettle.  Fish 
slime  is  removed  this  way  and  the  flies  are  restored  nearly  to 
their  original  condition.  Make  sure  the  flies  are  completely 
dry  before  returning  them  to  your  fly  boxes. 


Creels 

Wicker  creels  tire  mostly  antiques  today,  but  a few  are 
still  manufactured  and  used.  Most  creels  are  cloth,  and 
they  use  evaporation  of  the  wetted  cloth  to  keep  fish  cool. 
To  keep  them  lasting  a long  time,  wash  them  with  deter- 
gent in  warm  water  and  soak  them  for  a while  to  get  out 
fish  smells.  Rinse  them  completely  in  clean  water,  and  let 
them  dry. 


One  way  to  store  lines  after  cleaning  is  to  wrap  them  around  a 
container,  like  this  round  oatmeal  box.  Storing  lines  this  way 
reduces  line  coiling  and  lets  the  line  air-dry  during  the  off-season. 


Fishing  vests 

First,  remove  all  the  vest’s  contents,  which  also  gives 
you  the  opportunity  to  find  things  you  thought  you  had 
lost  and  reconsider  what  you  need  to  carry  in  your  vest 
next  season.  Hand-wash  the  vest,  or  wash  it  on  the  gentle 
cycle  in  the  washing  machine  if  the  vest’s  label  indicates 
that  this  course  of  action  is  safe.  Dry,  either  by  laying  out 
in  the  sun  or  running  through  the  clothes  dryer,  only  if 
the  label  indicates  that  this  procedure  is  safe. 

Storage 

Don’t  ignore  storage.  Rods  are  best  stored  upright  in  a 
cloth  bag  and  open  tube  that  lets  air  circulate.  An  alter- 
native is  to  lay  them  on  a flat  surface,  or  in  an  open  tube 
that  can  be  laid  on  horizontal  racks.  After  reels  are  dry, 
store  them  in  the  bag  they  came  in  or  hang  them  from  a 
rack.  I store  reels  by  hanging  them  from  hooks  on 
perforated  board,  each  peg  hook  labeled  with  a line  size. 

If  you  wish  to  store  lines  separately,  remove  them  trom 
the  reels,  clean  and  polish  as  above,  and  hang  them  in 
large  loops  or  wrap  them  gently  on  a large-diameter 
container,  like  an  oatmeal  box.  Store  flies  dry  and  in  their 
boxes.  Hang  up  your  waders  and  hip  boots  or  fold  them 
gently  and  store  them  away  from  heat  and  light.  Fishing 
nets,  creels  and  fishing  vests  are  best  stored  by  hanging 
them  in  a tackle  closet  or  cool,  dark  place  where  they  will 
be  ready  next  spring.  O 
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There  was  a time  when  the  waters  ran  sweet,  when  all  fish 
taken  or  lost  were  a memorable  experience.  There  was  a 
cabin  buried  in  the  depths  of  a hardwood  valley,  where  a 
chain  crossed  a patch  of  dirt  road,  which  slowly  twisted 
and  turned  until  the  cabin  came  into  view  like  a water- 
color  painting.  Jim  was  young  the  first  time  he  arrived. 

He  complained  about  the  long,  tedious  ride  until  his 
uncle  pulled  himself  from  behind  the  wheel  and  unfas- 
tened the  last  barrier  to  another  world. 

The  cabin  was  littered  with  fishing  tackle,  the  front 
porch  was  adorned  with  waders  and  wading  shoes.  Rods 
tilted  precariously  along  the  outside  wall,  along  with 
fishing  vests  of  “older  men.”  As  a boy,  all  men  were  older 
to  Jim.  All  had  sprung  from  youth  into  elder  statesmen. 
All  the  men  fished  and  all  the  men  told  stories,  mostly 
about  fish  and  something  called  “hatches.”  There  was 
something  here  he  didn’t  see  in  older  men  elsewhere.  It 
was  as  if  those  sweet  waters  that  could  be  heard  flowing 
from  the  interior  of  the  camp  had  the  same  effect  as  a 
fountain  of  youth. 

Jim  remembers  the  men  laughing,  acting  as  if  this  place 
were  their  home,  as  if  their  lives  focused  on  fishing.  If 
they  knew  anything  beyond  the  art  of  angling,  they 
certainly  didn’t  talk  about  it. 

On  one  of  these  late-night  evenings  filled  with  abun- 
dant fishing  stories  that  caused  everyone  to  lean  forward 
in  their  chairs,  Jim  decided  he  wanted  to  be  like  these 
men — a fisherman.  While  the  other  kids  at  school 
wanted  to  become  firemen,  detectives,  rock  stars  and 
actors,  Jim  decided  he  wanted  to  be  a fisherman.  In 
blissful  youth,  no  one  discouraged  him. 

He  listened  to  the  older  men’s  advice  and  in  time 
became  a fisherman  of  considerable  skills.  But  he  did 
note  soon  enough  that  his  list  of  chores  was  growing  and 
that  his  father  and  mother  routinely  went  to  “work.” 

There  was  also  school  and  the  shocking  revelation  that  a 
studying  fisherman  had  to  learn  a lot  of  things  he  hadn’t 
contemplated  a fisherman  would  ever  need  to  know. 
Within  a year,  his  thoughts  of  being  a paid 
fisherman  perished. 

Jim  smiled  at  his  childhood  tomfoolery  and  became  a 
bit  upset  when  one  fishing  trip  was  cancelled  because  of  a 
poor  grade.  It  seemed  an  unfitting  punishment,  and  one 
of  his  worst. 

The  years  passed.  Football,  basketball,  baseball  and 
hockey  took  so  much  of  his  time.  He  considered  each  as 
a possible  career,  but  he  knew  that  even  though  he  was 
good  at  all,  he  was  not  the  “exceptional”  athlete  he  would 
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need  to  be  to  become  a pro.  The  fishing  escapes  became 
less  frequent;  life  seemed  so  full  of  other  things  to  do,  and 
he  didn’t  want  to  miss  any  of  them. 

Jim  embarked  on  a successful  career  and  life  was  good. 
Then  his  uncle  died  after  a full  and  rewarding  lite.  Jim 
went  to  pay  his  respects  and  noticed  “older  men”  with 
solemn  but  recognizable  faces:  They  were  the  same  older 
men  Jim  had  fished  with  years  before. 

John,  a kind  face  from  the  distant  past,  asked  Jim  if  he 
still  fished,  and  he  said,  “no.”  “That’s  too  bad,”  John 
replied.  “The  last  time  we  fished  together  you  were 
getting  pretty  good.”  Jim  thanked  him  for  his 
kind  remarks. 

As  Jim  considered  his  uncle’s  life,  he  recalled  the  days 
his  uncle  had  taken  him  fishing,  and  the  cabin,  where 
sweet  water  doused  the  men  with  a fountain  of  youth. 

Jim  laughed  aloud  on  his  drive  home,  remembering  the 
cJay  he  decided  to  be  a fisherman. 

The  following  weekend  he  bought  a license  and  trout 
stamp  and  headed  back  to  where  it  all  began. 

Although  changed,  much  was  the  same.  The  cabin  was 
no  longer  his  uncle’s  and  the  patch  of  dirt  was  now  pa\  ed. 
The  sweet  water  still  ran  swittly  toward  the  river  as  Jim 
paused  to  remember  the  days  of  his  youth.  After  making 
several  casts  in  the  chilled  air,  a fish  took  the  Woolly 
Bugger,  and  again  Jim  became  a fisherman.  O 
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“It  Doesn’t  Seem 


by  Bud  Cole 

My  grandfather  built  a small  cabin  on  state  property 
along  the  shore  of  Peck’s  Pond  in  1928.  The  18  miles  of 
road  from  Marshall’s  Creek  to  the  cabin  were  dirt  and  it 
took  several  hours  to  cover  the  distance.  No  one 
attempted  the  trip  during  the  winter.  It  was  also  a 
difficult,  rutted,  puddle-filled  road  during  other  sea- 
sons. The  Pike  County  cabin  has  remained  in  our 
family  since  that  time.  Very  few  “state  cabins,”  as  they 
are  often  called,  are  still  owned  by  the  families  of  their 
original  builders. 

The  sign  above  the  front  door  displays  the  hand- 
painted  letters  “King  Kole  Kabin.”  A king’s  upper  torso, 
much  like  one  on  a deck  of  playing  cards,  occupies  the 
area  to  the  right  of  the  letters.  This  sign,  painted  by 
someone  unknown  to  me,  has  hung  above  the  front 
door  as  long  as  I can  remember.  “The  cabin,”  as  our 
family  always  refers  to  it,  has  seen  and  heard  many 
fishing  and  hunting  stories  during  the  past  74  years. 

According  to  Mom,  I took  my  first  trip  to  the  cabin 
when  1 was  10  weeks  old.  I wonder  how  many  times  I’ve 
made  the  60-mile  trip  since  then? 

Although  the  frequency  of  trips  are  growing  fewer  as 
1 grow  older,  the  memories  remain  vivid.  The  cabin 
hasn’t  changed  very  much  during  my  lifetime.  There  is 
no  indoor  plumbing.  Our  needs  are  still  taken  care  of 
by  an  outhouse,  although  now  it  sits  over  a sealed 
concrete  vault  instead  of  an  open  pit.  There  is  no  well. 
The  short  tale  told  to  guests  since  I was  a young  boy, 
and  it  continues  to  be  true  today,  is,  “We  do  have 
running  water,  but  only  if  someone  decides  to  run  from 
the  pump  to  the  cabin  carrying  buckets  full  of 
well  water.” 

My  first  experiences  fishing  were  at  Peck’s  Pond  using 
a long  bamboo  pole,  a cloth  line,  a hook,  and  a red-and- 
white  wooden  bobber.  There  were  always  sunfish  and 
bluegills  willing  to  steal  my  bait.  Mom  and  I scratched 
under  the  wet  leaves  below  the  pump  for  small  worms 
with  which  we  could  entice  the  panfish  and  an  occa- 
sional pickerel.  We  never  caught  many  bass,  but  we 
didn’t  try  for  them,  either.  While  Dad  and  Pappy  fished 
somewhere  on  the  lake  in  our  oak  rowboat,  1 fished 
from  the  shore  near  the  cabin  to  help  catch  our  dinner. 
At  night,  the  prime  target  was  catfish.  Straw  hats  with 
bobbing  straw  pieces  on  the  edge  and  smelly  citronella 
oil  were  used  to  ward  off  the  mosquitoes. 

Each  spring  the  heavy  wooden  rowboat  was  moved 
from  the  large,  Hat  rock  on  the  shore  to  the  lake  by 
pushing  it  across  a set  of  logs  cut  specifically  to  mcwe 
the  boat.  Next,  it  was  rolled  into  the  lake  at  the  stone 
dock  area.  Water  soaked  through  the  seams  until  the 


The  author’s  father,  Bernie  Cole,  with  a 5-pound, 
14-ounce  Peck’s  Pond  pickerel  caught  November  9, 
1948,  on  a spinner. 


boat  sunk  into  the  shallows.  The  oak  floor  planks 
swelled,  sealing  the  seams.  Once  bailed  it  was  seaworthy 
and  ready  for  another  season  of  use.  According  to  Mom, 

I was  rowing  the  rest  of  the  family  around  the  lake  by  the 
time  1 was  6 years  old,  and  by  the  age  of  8 I remember 
having  permission  to  take  the  boat  out  on  the  shallow 
lake  to  fish  alone. 

Uncle  Queeny  gave  me  my  first  casting  rod  and  reel 
when  I was  10.  It  wasn’t  new,  but  it  was  my  pride  and  joy. 
A South  Bend  number  60  level-wind  casting  reel  and  a 
metal  rod  with  no  brand  name  made  the  difference.  The 
length  of  the  line  on  the  bamboo  pole  no  longer  inhibited 
me.  Zingl  The  term  “backlash”  quickly  entered  my 
vocabulary  and  perhaps  a few  other  words  slipped  out 
that  no  1 0-year-old  boy  would  think  of  using  anywhere 
but  in  a boat  all  alone  in  the  middle  of  a lake. 

My  Dad  and  I spent  many  days  fishing  together  at 
Pecks.  He  was  rather  old-fashioned — he  did  not  like 


that  Long  Ago!” 
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“change.”  When  spinning 
rods  and  reels  became 
popular,  I bought  a Mitchell 
300  reel  and  a Berkley  spin- 
ning rod,  but  he  continued  to 
use  his  old  casting  outfit.  His 
frustration  mounted  because 
I was  able  to  throw  my 
lightweight  spinners  and 
treble  hook-rigged  minnows 
far  from  the  boat.  Dad  had  to 
be  content  using  heavy  metal 
like  Colorado  spinners, 

Johnson  Silver  Minnows  and 
other  spoons.  He  also  used 
Jitterbugs  and  Hula  Poppers. 

It’s  amazing  fish  weren’t 
knocked  out  when  the  heavy 
lures  hit  the  water.  I started 
catching  more  fish  with  the 
lighter  equipment,  although 
he  loved  to  rib  me  when  he 

caught  an  occasional  lunker.  “I  don’t  catch  as  many,  but  I 
catch  the  big  ones!”  He’d  boast  with  a sly  grin. 

It  wasn’t  until  Dad  retired  that  J convinced  him  to 
convert  to  a spinning  outfit.  I thought  he  didn’t  like  the 
modern  equipment.  I never  knew  why  he  refused  to  try  it 
until  he  finally  told  me  that  he  didn’t  think  he  could  get 
used  to  using  his  left  hand  to  turn  the  spinning  reel  after 
using  his  right  hand  all  those  years  to  turn  his  casting  reel. 
“I’m  right-handed,  and  I can’t  seem  to  do  anything  with 
my  left  hand,”  he  said.  I guess  I out-fished  him  too  many 
times,  so  he  had  to  give  in. 

By  that  time  I had  accumulated  enough  fishing  equip- 
ment to  open  a small  tackle  shop.  I’m  sure  that  everyone 
can  identify  with  the  notion  that  each  time  you  go 
somewhere  new  to  fish,  they’re  catching  the  fish  on 
something  that’s  not  in  your  tackle  box,  and  the  tackle 
shop  clerk  always  has  the  sure-fire  solution  on  the  shelf 
Then  I’d  hear  the  same  old  quote  after  shelling  out  the 
cash  for  the  perfect  lure  or  rig,  “You  should  have  been 
here  last  week.” 

This  story  does  have  a happy  ending.  Dad  out-fished 
me  the  first  day  of  trout  season  the  year  he  changed  to 
one  of  my  spinning  outfits.  Fishing  on  one  of  the  local 
streams  near  home,  he  caught  his  limit  of  trout  while  1 
landed  and  released  five.  On  returning  home,  he  told 
Mom,  “I  out-fished  the  fisherman  today!”  That  was  the 
last  time  Dad  and  I had  the  opportunity  to  fish  together. 

It  doesn’t  seem  that  long  ago!  O 


This  old  postcard  shows  Peck’s  Pond  campground  and  store.  Notice  the  old-style  gas  pump. 


The  author  as  a youngster  holds  a fish  he  caught  on  a cane 
pole  (visible  at  photo’s  lower  left). 
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Put  up  the  storm  windows,  check  the  furnace  and  make 
sure  the  car  has  good  antifreeze...  We  all  know  the 
winterizing  drill.  Pennsylvania’s  waterways  and  the 
wildlife  that  lives  in  and  around  them  also  go  through  a 
winterization  process  as  fall  slides  toward  the  “Big  Chill.” 
An  oncoming  winter  is  like  an  approaching  miniature  Ice 
Age.  With  colder  and  colder  nighttime  temperatures, 
increasingly  cooler  days,  longer  hours  of  no  sun,  and 
shorter  hours  with  ever-weakening  daylight,  something 
has  to  happen. 

And  it  does.  Summer-warmed  waters  lose  their  heat 
winter  approaches.  In  lakes,  chilled 
surface  water  becomes  denser.  The 
chemical  compound  that  is  water 
has  a physical  quirk  that  makes  it 
most  dense  not  when  it  becomes  ice, 
but  at  7.2  degrees  above  the  freezing 
point.  When  ice  forms,  it  is  colder 
but  more  buoyant  than  the  liquid 
around  it.  That’s  one  reason  why  ice 
cubes  float  (air  bubbles  are  another). 

As  autumn  anglers  and  boaters 
don  ever  heavier  hats  and  jackets, 
the  water’s  surface  temperature 
they’re  fishing  drops  ever  closer  to 
the  “magic”  mark  of  39.2  degrees, 
when  water  is  heaviest.  As  it  chills  to 
this  point,  the  top  water  sinks 
toward  the  bottom.  The  water  that 
was  below  all  summer,  which  July 
fishermen  thought  of  as  “cold,”  is 
now  warmer  than  the  water  above, 
so  the  bottom  water  rises. 

That’s  what  anglers  mean  when 
they  talk  about  the  “turnover,”  or 
“mixing,”  of  lakes  in  fall.  A mixing 
truly  does  happen  as  the  lake 
becomes  more  homogenous  in 
temperature  and  the  water  actually  moves  around.  The 
process  happens  in  reverse  in  spring,  when  thawing  ice 
turns  to  cold,  dense  water  that  sinks,  allowing  less  frigid 
bottom  water  to  rise.  During  winter  and  summer,  lake 
water  tends  to  stay  in  static  temperature  layers. 

For  anglers,  the  fall  turnover  means  that  fish  that  kept 
to  the  cool  depths  of  lakes  or  deep  river  holes  are  now 
released  from  the  narrow  confines  of  their  summertime 
retreats.  Everywhere  the  fish  go,  the  temperature  is  to 
their  liking.  That’s  also  why  fall  is  one  of  the  best  times  to 
fish,  because  fish  are  ranging  widely  and  feeding  heavily. 


Walleyes,  smallmouth  bass,  pike  and  muskellunge,  and 
even  trout,  are  on  the  move. 

Trout 

Trout  have  some  autumn  business  of  their  own,  as  the 
waterways  they  live  in  change  with  the  advancing  season. 
For  all  three  Pennsylvania  trout  species,  the  brook,  brown 
and  rainbow,  fall  is  spawning  time,  although  rainbows 
also  spawn  in  spring.  In  autumn,  trout  migrate  upstream, 
answering  a natural  imperative. 

In  Erie  County,  the  combination  of  a seasonal  drop  in 
Lake  Erie’s  water  temperature,  chilly 
fall  rains  that  raise  tributary  stream 
levels,  and  shortening  daylight  hours 
triggers  the  steelhead  run.  These 
rainbow  trout  have  spent  the  summer 
in  the  big  lake  following  schools  of 
baitfish,  but  by  early  fall  they  have 
migrated  to  the  mouths  of  in-flowing 
streams. 

Lake  Erie’s  wave  action  often  tosses 
so  much  gravel  onto  the  shore  that 
the  mouths  of  tributary  creeks 
become  “fenced”  off  from  the  lake. 
Water  trickles  through  the  gravel,  but 
gushing  rainfall  is  needed  to  open  the 
stream  entrances  and  let  in  the 
incoming  flood  of  steelhead.  That,  in 
turn,  triggers  its  own  annual  flood  of 
anglers. 

Brook  and  brown  trout  go  through 
much  the  same  spawning  actions  as 
their  cousin,  the  steelhead.  All 
instinctively  seek  clean  gravel  in 
flowing  water,  such  as  a not-too-fast, 
not-too-slow  riffle,  in  which  to 
deposit  their  eggs.  Turning  on  her 
side,  the  feniirle  “flaps”  against  the 
bottom  to  make  a shallow  pan  in  the  stream  bottom. 

Side  by  side,  the  female  trout  and  the  accompanying 
male  or  males  deposit  eggs  and  milt.  The  fertilized  eggs 
that  are  not  eaten  by  other  fish,  crushed  or  flushed  away 
by  the  current  fall  into  the  spaces  between  the  nuggets  of 
gravel.  They  rest  there,  development  suspended,  until 
spring,  when  more  daylight  and  warmth  finish  the 
process  and  they  hatch. 

As  with  birds,  trout  males  “color  up”  in  advance  of 
mating.  The  rainbow  trout’s  side  stripe  and  cheek  plate 
become  vivid  crimson,  the  brook  trout’s  fins  and  belly 
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that  some  amphibians  and  reptiles,  especially  frogs 
and  turtles,  adopt.  Diving  under  and  burrowing 
p into  the  bottom  debris  and  mud  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
they  give  the  cold  season  a pass  by  going  into  a 
dormant  state,  their  body  functions  slowed  and 
iyes  “on  hold”  until  spring. 


take  on  a deep-orange  hue,  and  the  brown  trout’s  red 
spots  and  yellow  underparts  fairly  glow.  The  males  get 
downright  nasty  to  one  another,  nipping  and  chasing 
spawning  competitors  away.  Steelhead  anglers  often  have 
the  scuffle  going  on  right  at  their  feet,  while  the  fish 
refuse  to  bite. 

Amphibians,  reptiles 

Fish  aren’t  the  only  water-associated  animals  that  get 
ready  for  winter  by  traveling  to  a “nuptial”  arena.  During 
cold,  rainy  autumn  nights, 
salamanders  are  on  the  move, 
migrating  to  shallow  vernal 
ponds  in  wooded  areas. 

Although  the  word  “vernal” 
relates  to  springtime,  these 
temporary  pools  appear  first 
in  fall,  when  seasonal  rainfall 
and  already  saturated  ground 
allow  water  to  collect  in  leafy 
depressions.  The  pools  persist 
through  the  winter  and  the 
following  spring,  when 
“vernal”  applies  literally.  Then 
these  ponds  dry  up 
in  summer. 

Dozens,  even  hundreds,  of 
salamanders  may  migrate  to  a 
single  vernal  pond  on  a drizzly 
fall  night  to  mate  and  deposit 
eggs,  including  the  marbled,  lefferson  and  spotted 
salamanders.  These  mole  salamanders  spend  most  of  the 
year  underground  and  out  of  sight.  During  migration, 
the  salamanders  may  march  through  snowfalls  or  over 


snow  cover.  Researchers  believe  that  the  salamanders 
have  a substance  in  their  bodies  that  acts  as  natural 
antifreeze,  slightly  lowering  the  freezing  point  of  body 
tissues  and  fluids.  The  salamander  eggs  overwinter  in  the 
pond  and  hatch  the  following  spring. 

Winter  on  the  surface  of  a lake  or  stream  is  not  only 
bitingly  cold,  but  dry.  Temperatures  fall  far  below  the  32- 
degree  point  that  locks  up  water.  The  winter  landscape  is 
a sort  of  ciesert  with  water  all  around,  but  none  usable. 
Amphibians  and  reptiles,  without  the  fur  and  feathers  of 

wildlife  that  can  stay  topside, 
winterize  by  retreating  to  places  that 
maintain  moderate  temperatures. 
Salamanders,  as  well  as  frogs,  turtles 
and  snakes,  must  locate  retreats 
away  from  winter’s  surface  hazards. 
Like  the  mole  salamanders,  many 
go  underground  to  escape  the  cold. 

Rattlesnakes,  especially,  are 
known  for  their  “hibernacula,” 
usually  retiring  in  groups  to  cham- 
bers deep  in  rock  formations.  Each 
autumn  the  snakes  make  a migra- 
tion of  their  own  to  these  suitable 
overwintering  spots.  In  early  fall, 
timber  rattlesnakes  will  either  mate 
or  the  females  will  live-deliver  their 
young,  which  won’t  spend  long 
abroad  before  they  too  must  go 
to  earth. 

Waiting  out  winter  in  liquid  water  under  ice  is  another 
option  that  some  amphibians  and  reptiles,  especially  frogs 
and  turtles,  adopt.  Diving  under  and  burrowing  into  the 
bottom  debris  and  mud  of  lakes  and  rivers,  they  give  the 
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cold  season  a pass  by  going  into  a dormant  state,  their 
body  functions  slowed  and  their  lives  “on  hold”  until 
spring. 

Sluggish  under  the  ice 

Some  fish  use  a similar  tactic  and  become  sluggish 
under  the  ice.  As  ice  anglers  know  well,  others  continue 
to  feed  and  can  be  caught  readily,  such  as  pickerel,  pike, 
perch,  crappies,  sunfish,  trout  and  even  largemouth  bass. 
Besides  the  chance  of  being  hooked  by  anglers,  one  of  a 
fish’s  worst  winter  problems  is  that  the  waterway  it 
inhabits  might  freeze  to  the  bottom.  Very  shallow  ponds 
may  ice  up  totally  when  winter 
weather  is  prolonged  and 
extremely  cold.  Streams  may 
freeze  not  just  from  the  top 
down,  but  from  the  bottom  up, 
as  the  stream  bed  chills  and 
“anchor  ice”  forms.  Snow 
cover  on  the  surrounding 
landscape  insulates  the  ground 
and  tends  to  reduce  the  occur- 
rence of  anchor  ice. 

Ice  thickness 

A thick  blanket  of  snow  also 
insulates  lakes.  If  heavy  snow 
falls  early  in  the  season  and 
accumulates,  even  though  the 
air  temperature  may  be  suffi- 
ciently cold,  a firm  ice  sheet 
may  never  form  on  a lake’s 
surface.  The  lake  may  remain 
dangerous  to  ice  fishermen 
throughout  the  season. 


Thick  snow  cover  can  also  cause  a “winter  kill”  of  a 
lake’s  fish  and  the  wildlife  overwintering  there.  High- 
piled  snow  can  block  sunlight,  causing  underwater 
vegetation  to  starve  in  the  gloom  and  die  when  it  can’t 
perform  photosynthesis.  Even  in  winter,  photosynthesis 
adds  oxy^gen  to  the  water,  letting  aquatic  life  survive 
under  the  ice.  When  the  plants  die,  not  only  is  no  more 
oxygen  produced,  but  the  vegetation  decomposes,  a 
process  that  itself  uses  up  oxygen.  The  pond  looks  fine 
from  above,  with  its  coat  of  sparkling  snow,  but  come 
spring  and  thaw,  dead  fish  and  frogs  float  up.  The  owner 
may  assume  his  pond  “froze  to  the  bottom,”  but  instead 

the  culprit  was  snow-cover- 
induced  winter  kill. 

Every  year  when  fall  mox'es 
toward  winter,  the  seasonal 
journey  is  different,  and  so  is 
the  way  in  which  lakes,  ponds 
and  streams  respond.  Eish  and 
other  water  wildlife  meet  the 
changing  season  by  responding 
to  the  urge  to  migrate,  repro- 
duce or  even  to  run,  or  hop, 
and  hide.  Autumn  sneaks  in 
scarcely  noticed  at  first — a light 
frost,  a need-a-sweater  day. 

Then,  suddenly,  we  feel  the  full 
rush  of  north  wind.  We  may 
not  have  all  of  our  yard  leax  es 
raked  before  the  snow  comes, 
but  Pennsylvania’s  waterways, 
and  what  lives  in  them,  always 
seem  to  get  winterized  in  time.O 


For  all  three  Pennsylvania  trout  species,  the  brook, 
brown  and  rainbow,  fall  is  spawning  time, 
although  rainbows  also  spawn  in  spring.  In 
autumn,  trout  migrate  upstream,  answering  a 
natural  imperative. 
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Close  friend 

Recently,  while  talking  with  a close  friend  who  happens 
to  live  out  of  state,  the  topic  turned  to  his  state  conserva- 
tion officers.  He  mentioned  what  he  thought  were  some 
problems  with  their  availability  and  effectiveness  in  his 
area.  He  summed  up  his  reasoning  by  making  an  alibi  for 
them  that  he  has  mentioned  to  me  several  times  before: 
“They  have  it  tougher  than  you  because  they  have  to  do 
everything.”  His  state  agency’s  duties  include  fish  and 
game  work.  I,  of  course,  nodded  and  didn’t  say  much  in 
reply,  not  wanting  to  criticize  my  brethren  in  far-away 
lands.  But  1 did  feel  bad  for  them,  considering  once  again 
this  year  I only  did  a lot  of  working  around  fish  and  boats 
plus  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  for  each.  I stocked  over 
80,000  adult  trout;  assisted  with  building  stream-im- 
provement devices;  and  received,  reviewed  and  processed 
dozens  of  permits.  I also  investigated  several  water 
pollutions  and  disturbances.  I monitored  water  ciuality  in 
several  streams  to  assist  a watershed  group  so  that  it 
could  receive  reclamation  grant  money.  Even  though  “we 
don’t  do  everything,”  I was  involved  with  many  game 
violations  and  investigations,  including  receiving  calls  at 
my  home  about  game  violations  and  injured  animals. 
During  the  year,  I also  found  time  to  assist  in  the  trap  and 
transfer  of  a couple  of  bears  and  attended  meetings  for 
assistance  on  issues  from  dams  to  elk.  I was  also  involved 
in  several  crimes  code  incidents  and  violations  as  well  as 
providing  backup  assistance  to  the  PA  State  Police.  To 
round  out  my  one-dimensional  year,  I conducted  many 
classes  in  subjects  ranging  from  boating  safety  and 
reptiles  and  amphibians  to  tracking  individuals.  I also 
rendered  some  first  aid  and  served  warrants.  I am  also 
aware  that  all  of  my  fellow  officers  and  the  game  officers 
in  the  state  were  all  in  the  same  boat  (yep,  1 intended  the 
pun).  So  I am  awfully  glad  that  we  Pennsylvania  conser- 
vation officers  don’t  have  to  do  it  all! — WCO  William  D. 
Crisp,  Camerofi  County. 

Surprised 

DWCO  Alan  Bernard!  and  1 were  patrolling  the 
Goldsboro  Pool  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  The  nearby 
York  Haven  Dam  has  a control  zone  marked  with  buoys 
to  keep  all  boats  out.  We  entered  this  area  to  remove 
fishermen  who  were  standing  on  the  dam  breast.  While 
Deputy  Bernardi  and  1 were  in  the  area  of  the  dam,  we 
noticed  a personal  watercraft  (PWC)  entering  the  control 
zone.  As  the  PWC  approached  our  patrol  boat,  the 
operator  began  to  make  several  spins  around  the  buoys 
marked  “All  boats  keep  out,”  and  much  to  our  surprise  we 
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noticed  the  operator  was  not  wearing  a life  jacket.  We 
signaled  the  PWC  operator  to  stop  and  escorted  him  out 
of  the  control  zone.  While  we  were  explaining  the 
reasons  why  we  stopped  him,  he  blurted  out,  “Guess 
what,  guys!  I have  my  Boating  Safety  Education  Certifi- 
cate; boy,  I was  surprised  that  I passed  the  test.”  Deputy 
Bernardi  and  I looked  at  each  other  and  thought,  “Guess 
what!  So  are  we.”  Nevertheless,  the  PWC  operator  was 
issued  the  appropriate  citations. — WCO  Scott  J. 
Christman,  Northern  Dauphin  County. 


The  power  of  words 

During  the  winter,  I frequently  patrolled  a favorite 
fishing  spot  along  the  Susquehanna  River.  Recently  I 
visited  the  spot  while  on  patrol  and  patiently  watched  the 
anglers  from  a distance.  I saw  about  a dozen  people 
fishing,  but  two  anglers  especially  caught  my  attention. 
Fishing  from  the  river’s  edge,  the  two  men  were  casting 
among  rocks  in  the  swift,  frigid  water.  I noted  that  one  of 
the  individual’s  lines  had  become  snagged  some  distance 
from  the  shoreline.  I watched  the  anglers  try  everything 
from  tree  branches  to  a few  unmentionable  words  in  their 
attempt  to  dislodge  the  hook.  Minutes  passed  as  the  two 
danced  from  rock  to  rock  without  any  success.  Finally,  I 
decided  that  I had  seen  enough,  so  I ventured  toward  the 
two  anglers.  Introducing  myself,  I requested  to  see  both 
fishing  licenses  and  asked  if  either  one  was  having  any 
luck.  I guess  that  was  a little  too  much  for  the  snagged 
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fisherman.  He  jumped  in,  tennis  shoes  and  all,  mumbled 
something  regarding  waders,  and  declared  with  an 
affirmative  voice,  “No.” — U'CO  Joshua  Roland,  Lebanon/ 
Southern  Dauphin  Counties. 


WCO  Leo  George  remembered 

Recently,  one  very  warm  morning  in  June,  1 arrived  at 
the  marina  on  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  where  our  patrol 
vessels  are  docked.  1 spied  WCO  Leo  George  making  his 
way  back  from  the  gas  dock  to  our  patrol  vessel’s  slip. 
Officer  George  was  dressed  in  the  new  summer  uniform 
we  had  recently  been  issued,  a short-sleeve  pullover  shirt 
and  shorts,  quite  comfortable  and  practical  when  working 
on  a hot  boat  for  10  hours  a day. 

Two  young  ladies  on  PWCs  had  violated  the  “slow,  no- 
wake” area  around  the  marina.  Not  only  had  one  of  the 
ladies  violated  the  no-wake  area,  but  she  also  did  not  have 
the  required  Boating  Safety  Education  Certificate,  and  she 
gave  WCO  George  false  identification.  Officer  George 
told  her  she  was  going  to  be  cited  for  not  having  the 
certificate  and  for  giving  false  ID,  to  which  she  replied,  “If 
I had  known  you  were  a police  officer,  I wouldn’t  have 
lied  to  you.”  WGO  George  then  asked,  “WTio  did  c'ou 
think  I was?”  She  said,  “The  gas  man.” — WCO  Curt 
Tereschak,  Southern  Wallenpaupack  District. 
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Traverse  Creek 

While  we  were  stocking  Traverse  Greek,  I spotted  a 
man  standing  on  the  side  of  the  road.  His  mouth  and 
eyes  were  wide  open  as  he  turned,  following  the  stocking 
truck.  We  stopped  a short  distance  down  the  road  from 
him  and  he  continued  to  stand  and  watch.  WTien  we  had 
just  about  finished  stocking  that  spot,  he  walked  to  our 
location  to  another  person  who  was  also  observing  the 
stocking.  He  told  this  person  that  he  had  caught  a few 
(catch  and  release),  but  that  he  had  to  get  home  now.  He 
said  he  was  already  late  and  mom  had  made  some  plans. 

He  stood  there  for  a while  longer  looking  at  the  fish 
that  we  were  putting  into  the  creek.  In  the  last  bucket 
there  was  a large  brown  trout.  On  seeing  it,  he  turned  to 
the  other  person  and  said,  “Well,  forget  mom — I have 


some  fish  to  catch.”  He  then  walked  down  to  the  stream 
and  started  fishing. — U'CO  Raymond  J.  Borkowski, 
Wv-thern  Washington/Southern  Beaver  Counties. 

Just  ain’t  safe  anymore 

While  on  boat  patrol  on  Lake  .Marburg,  Cordorus  State 
Park,  I boarded  a boat  that  had  no  personal  dotation 
devices  for  the  two  people  on  board.  1 provided  them 
with  two  “loaner”  flotation  de\  ices,  escorted  them  to  shore 
(about  a mile  from  the  point  of  contact)  and  issued  a 
citation  for  the  violation.  The  operator  had  been  \ er\- 
quiet  during  the  proceedings,  but  as  1 started  to  leave,  the 
passenger,  his  wife,  started  yelling  loudly  to  another 
boater.  Her  story  was  that  her  husband  had  been  cited 
because  they  had  not  been  wearing  their  flotation  de\  ices. 
The  other  boater  related  his  tale  of  woe.  He  had  been 
fined  for  not  having  enough  flotation  devices  on  his  boat. 
The  first  boater’s  wife,  looking  at  me,  added  sarcasticalK’, 
“You  know,  it’s  getting  so  it  just  ain’t  safe  to  go  out  on  the 
water  anymore.” — WCO  David  R.  Keller,  Adanis/Western 
York  Counties. 

4-year-old  daughter 

This  past  year  1 had  the  opportunity  to  introduce 
Hannah,  my  4-year-old  daughter,  to  fishing.  We  started 
practicing  in  the  front  yard,  and  before  long  we  were  on 
the  local  streams.  I also  had  the  opportunity  to  witness 
her  first  catch  and  the  joy  it  brought  her  and  her  daddy.  I 
know  she  is  hooked  because  she  always  wants  to  go  fishing 
or  just  cast  in  the  yard.  If  you  have  children  and  they 
don’t  fish,  don’t  miss  this  great  opportunity.  It  will  get 
them  away  from  the  T\^  for  a while  and  create  great 
memories. — WCO  Corey  L.  Britcher,  Southern  Huntingdon 
County. 

Insurance 

Safe  boating  courses  are  insurance  against  tragedy  on 
the  water;  most  courses  are  free.  1 prefer  to  be  an  agent  of 
change  through  education  instead  of  collecting  “insurance 
premiums”  at  $61.50  for  each  “mini  safety  course”  I must 
teach  from  the  deck  of  our  patrol  boat. — DWCO  Mike 
Deluca,  Southern  York  County. 

Pigeon 

I recently  received  a telephone  call  at  my  office  from  a 
“distressed”  man  in  the  Hershey  area.  The  man  said  he 
had  in  his  possession  an  injured  racing  pigeon  with  a 
numbered  band  on  its  leg.  He  had  no  idea  how  to  get  this 
valuable  bird  back  to  its  rightful  owner,  and  why  he  called 
the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission  still  baffles  me.  Never- 
theless, my  grandfather  was  an  avid  pigeon  racer  who  got 
very  upset  when  one  of  his  racing  pigeons  didn’t  come 
home,  so  1 logged  on  to  an  Internet  search  engine  and 
found  the  web  site  for  the  American  Racing  Pigeon  L’nion. 

1 provided  my  caller  with  the  union’s  telephone  number. 
The  union  can  identify  the  pigeon  owner  by  the  num- 
bered band  on  the  pigeon’s  leg.  lust  another  da\-  in  the  life 
of  a waterways  conservation  officer! — George  Geisler, 
Assistant  to  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement.  O 
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Governor  Rendell  Creates  Advisory  Council  on  Hunting,  Fishing  and  Conservation 


Governor  Edward  G.  Rendell 
signed  an  Executive  Order  in  Sep- 
tember establishing  the  Governor’s 
Advisory  Council  on  Hunting, 

Fishing  and  Conservation  to  provide 
advice  on  protecting,  promoting  and 
enhancing  the  outdoor  heritage  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

“Pennsylvania  is  blessed  with  a rich 
outdoor  heritage  and  abundant 
natural  resources,”  Governor  Rendell 
said.  “In  addition,  our  outdoor 
recreational  activities  help  support 
more  than  100,000  jobs  and  provide 
significant  economic  benefits  to  our 
state.  I am  confident  that  the  Coun- 
cil will  provide  an  important  voice  in 
our  efforts  to  not  only  maintain  our 
resources  for  sportsmen  and  women, 
but  see  that  we  improve  them 
as  well.” 

Governor  Rendell  said  the  Council 


will  consist  of  between  12  and  21 
members,  representing  a broad- 
based  group  of  stakeholders  who 
hiive  an  interest  in  the  wildlife 
resources  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Members  of  the  Council  will  be 
appointed  to  one-year  terms  and  will 
serve  until  their  successors  have  been 
appointed  and  qualified. 

The  Council  will  work  with  Robert 
Miller,  the  Governor’s  Advisor  for 
Hunting,  Fishing  and  Conservation. 
Miller  advises  the  Governor  on 
matters  affecting  sportsmen  and  the 
management  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
natural  resources  by  state  agencies. 

As  the  Governor’s  Advocate,  Miller 
will  act  as  a liaison  between  the 
Council  and  the  Governor,  making 
recommendations  based  on  a con- 
sensus of  opinion  from  Council 
members  and  presenting  the  Gover- 


nor with  the  Council’s  policy  recom- 
mendations. 

Each  year,  nearly  2 million  people 
fish  in  Pennsylvania.  Residents  and 
visitors  combined  to  take  some  18 
million  fishing  trips  in  the  Common- 
wealth annually.  The  U.S.  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  American 
Sportfishing  Association  estimate 
fishing  and  fishing-related  activities 
generate  more  than  $1.6  billion  for 
Pennsylvania’s  economy  each  year. 
Hunting  also  is  a major  Pennsylvania 
tradition,  as  the  state  sold  1,017,154 
general  hunting  licenses  in  2002. 

The  Executive  Order  also  creates 
the  Governor’s  Youth  Council  for 
Hunting,  Fishing  and  Conservation 
to  help  enlist  a new  generation  of 
individuals  committed  to  protecting, 
promoting  and  enhancing  the  state’s 
outdoors  heritage. 


Pennsylvania  Wins  2003  Canon  Envirothon 


Pennsylvania’s  Canon  Envirothon 
representatives,  a team  of  five  young 
men  from  North  East  High  School,  in 
North  East,  Erie  County,  won  the 
2003  Canon  Envirothon  interna- 
tional competition.  Members  of  the 
champion  team  included:  Doug 
Fynan,  Markus  Fish,  Jeff  Stempka, 
William  Rouse  and  Nick  Barber.  The 
team’s  advisors  were  john  Hallenburg 
and  jeremy  Stempka. 

The  competition  included  high 
school  students  from  4 1 states  and  six 
Canadian  provinces.  The  event  took 
place  July  26-31  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s 
College,  Emmitsburg,  Maryland.  The 
envirothon  is  North  America’s  largest 
high  school  environmental  education 
competition.  Teams  representing 
Pennsylvania  have  won  nine  of  16 
national/international  events 
since  1988. 

Each  of  the  five  North  East  team 
members  received  a $3,000  scholar- 
ship and  products  from  Canon.  The 
coaches  received  digital  cameras.  The 
team’s  sponsoring  conservation 
district,  Erie  County,  received  a set  of 
Canon  binoculars.  In  addition  to 


winning  the  overall  competition,  the 
team  was  recognized  for  its  high 
scores  in  the  wildlife  and  current- 
issue  stations. 

Pennsylvania’s  Envirothon  would 
not  be  possible  without  its  sponsors, 
partners  and  contributors: 
Pennsylvania’s  66  conservation 
districts,  PA  Association  of  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  State  Conservation 
Commission,  PA  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection,  PA 
Department  of  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources,  U.S.D.A.  Natural 


Resources  Conservation  Service,  PA 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  and  PA 
Game  Commission.  Air  Products  & 
Chemicals,  Inc.,  Nestle'Waters  North 
America,  Inc.,  Pennsylvania  Power  8c 
Light  Company,  and  PA  Department 
of  Environmental  Protection  pro- 
vided grant  contributions.  The  PA 
Fish  8c  Boat  Commission  and  PA 
Game  Commission  provided  grant 
funding  to  send  Pennsylvania’s  team 
to  the  competition. 

For  more  details,  visit 
www.envirothonpa.org. 

Pennsylvania’s  Canon 
Envirothon  team  won  the 
2003  Canon  Envirothon 
international  competition. 
Team  members  included 
(clockwise  from  top  left) 
Markus  Eish,  Nick  Barber, 
William  Rouse,  team 
advisor  Jeremy  Stempka, 
Doug  Eynan,  team  advisor 
John  Hallenburg,  and  Jeff 
Stempka. 
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CURRENTS 


Lake  Erie  Walleye  Changes  Approved 


The  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
recently  raised  to  18  inches  the 
minimum  size  limit  for  walleyes 
harvested  by  Lake  Erie  anglers.  The 
Commission  also  created  a four-fish 
maximum  walleye  daily  creel  limit. 
These  walleye  regulation  changes 
begin  January  1,  2004.  The  harvest 
season  will  remain  as  the  first  Satur- 
day in  May  to  March  1 3 of  the 
following  year. 

Walleyes  in  Lake  Erie  and  Presque 
Isle  Bay  are  currently  regulated  with  a 
minimum  length  of  15  inches  and  a 
daily  creel  limit  of  six.  The  regula- 
tion change  for  Pennsylvania  is  part 
of  a reduction  in  the  total  allowable 
catch  limits  lake-wide  by  the  Great 
Lakes  Fishery  Commission’s  Lake 
Erie  Committee,  of  which  the  Fish  & 


Boat  Commission  is  a member. 

Walleye  abundance  in  Lake  Erie 
has  continued  to  decline  since 
population  levels  reached  historic 
highs  in  the  late  1980s.  The  reasons 
for  the  decline  are  not  fully  known, 
but  they  include  repeated  years  of 
poor  recruitment  caused  in  part  by 
weather  patterns  and  temperature 
variations,  a shift  in  lake  productivity 
caused  by  zebra  mussels,  and  in- 
creased fishing  rates. 

Sampling  by  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion biologists  and  fisheries  manag- 
ers from  the  other  Lake  Erie  jurisdic- 
tions has  revealed  that  poor  to  almost 
nonexistent  walleye  year  classes  have 
been  produced  during  2002  and 
2000.  The  1999  and  2001  year  classes 
were  stronger  and  represent  the 


for  2004 

luture  spawning  stock  of  Lake  F.rie 
walleyes. 

“The  regulations  changes  for  2004 
protect  these  stronger  \ear  classes 
until  they  have  the  opportunit\  to 
grow  and  become  a part  ot  the  adult 
spawning  population,”  said  Commis- 
sion Deputy  E.xecuti\e  Director 
Dennis  T.  Guise.  “Fishery  data 
collected  by  Commission  biologists 
indicates  that  an  increased  minimum 
length  limit  is  the  most  appropriate 
method  tor  Pennsylvania  to  reduce 
the  harvest  of  walleyes  beginning  in 
2004.” 

The  Commission  anticipates  that 
new  walleye  regulations  will  remain 
in  place  on  Fake  Erie  for  at  least  fi\  e 
years. 


Thirteen  Complete  First  Half  of  Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Officer  Training 


Thirteen  individuals  recently  success- 
fully completed  100  hours  of  class- 
room instruction  and  are  now  ready 
to  begin  150  hours  of  field  training  as 
part  of  their  preparation  to  become 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion deputy  waterways  conservation 
officers  (DWCOs). 

DWCOs  are  trained  volunteers 
who  assist  waterways  conservation 
officers  with  enforcing  regulations 
and  laws  governing  fishing  and 
recreational  boating  in  the  Common- 
wealth and  assisting  with  other 
Commission  programs.  Fast  year. 


204  deputies  contributed  64,878 
hours  of  service  to  the  agency, 
including  2,085  hours  stocking  fish 
and  1,701  hours  providing  public 
information  programs.  Collectively 
they  also  spent  5,673  hours 
in  training. 

“Deputy  waterways  conservation 
officers  are  tremendous  assets  to  the 
Commission  and  the  angling  and 
boating  public,”  said  Commission 
Deputy  Executive  Director  Dennis  T. 
Guise.  “They  enhance  the 
Gommission’s  ability  to  complete  our 
mission  by  expanding  our  public 


presence.  We  draw  deputies  from  all 
walks  of  life  who  share  a common 
interest  in  protecting  the  state’s 
aquatic  resources  and  ser\  ing  those 
who  enjoy  recreating  on  them.  I was 
delighted  to  be  able  to  administer  the 
oath  of  office  to  these  new  deputies.” 
Guise  also  noted  that  the  deputy 
program  serves  as  a feeder  program 
for  salaried  waterways  conservation 
officers.  The  current  Gommission 
Bureau  of  Faw  Enforcement  director 
and  both  assistants  to  the  director 
began  their  association  with  the 
agency  as  deputies. 


The  most  recent  group  of  deputies  in  trLiining 
includes: 


Name 

Region 

Theodore  Bachman 

Southeast 

Colleen  Bradley 

Southeast 

Jillian  Forrest 

Northcentral 

Carl  Johnson 

Northcentral 

Christopher  Kintz 

Northeast 

Eugene  LaEavor 

Northeast 

Keith  Myers 

Southwest 

David  Parise 

Southwest 

Eric  Potter 

Northcentral 

Robert  Reiner 

Southcentral 

Jeffrey  Snyder 

Northwest 

John  Sorenson 

Southcentral 

Raymond  Squires 

Northeast 
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Monongahela  and  Ohio  Rivers  Fish  Population  Study 


Last  September,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  biologists 
directed  a multi-agency  state  and 
tederal  work  torce  in  fisheries 
sampling  of  the  Monongahela  and 
Ohio  rivers.  Sampling  occurred  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
lock  chambers  on  the  Monongahela 
River  at  the  Braddock  Lock  and  Dam, 
Maxwell  Lock  and  Dam,  and  Grays 
Landing  Lock  and  Dam,  and  on  the 
Ohio  River  at  the  Montgomery  Lock 
and  Dam. 

Biologists  used  a fish  toxicant  to 
collect  all  fish  in  the  lock  chambers  to 
determine  the  total  number  of  fish 
species  present,  and  their  lengths  and 
weights.  The  data  will  let  biologists 


document  current  conditions  and 
then  link  the  information  to  histori- 
cal sampling  data  from  many  years, 
as  far  back  as  1968.  This  work,  along 
with  fish  sampling  by  electrofishing 
last  spring,  will  be  used  to  document 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fish 
populations  in  the 
Monongahela  River. 

The  sampling  is  part  of  a larger 
Monongahela  River  Watershed 
study.  Agencies  involveci  in  the 
fisheries  work  include  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  & Boat  Commission, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Protection,  West  Virginia 
F9epartment  of  Natural  Resources, 
Ohio  River  Valley  Water  Sanitation 


Fishin' from  the  Kitchen 

SWEET'AND'SOUR  BAKED  WALLEYE 


by  Wayne  Phillips 

Turn  walleyes  into  something 
special  by  topping  baked  fillets  with 
an  Oriental-style  sweet-and-sour 
sauce. 

Ingredients 
(for  four  servings) 

4 pieces  walleye  fillets 
1 small  onion,  thinly  sliced 
1 clove  garlic,  minced 

1 Tbsp.  fresh  ginger,  minced 

2 Tbsp.  cooking  oil 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Sweet-and-sour  sauce 

6 Tbsp.  brown  sugar 
4 Tbsp.  rice  wine  vinegar 

3 Tbsp.  corn  starch 
3/4-cup  water 
1/2-tsp.  salt 

Procedure 

To  prepare  sweet-and-sour  sauce, 
place  all  the  ingredients  in  a sauce- 
pan. Fleat  over  medium  heat, 
stirring  gently  to  prevent  lumps, 
until  the  sauce  boils.  Remove  sauce 
from  the  heat.  Place  cooking  oil, 
onion,  garlic  and  ginger  in  the 


bottom  of  a baking  dish.  Top 
with  seasoned  walleye  fillets. 

Bake  skin-side  up  if  keeping  the 
skin  on  the  fillets.  Bake  in  a 400- 
degree  oven  until  the  walleye  is 
opaque  all  the  way  through.  It 
takes  about  10  minutes  to  cook 
fish  one  inch  thick.  Brush  fish 
with  sauce  2 or  3 minutes  before 
finished  baking. 

Serve 

Serve  over  a bed  of  steamed 
white  rice.  Spoon  more  sauce 
over  the  fish  before  serving.  Stir- 
fried  vegetables  make  a terrific 
side  dish. 


Commission,  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  Area  8 
Fisheries  Management  Office  at  814- 
445-3454,  or  email  rlorson@state.pa.us. 


Rex  R.  Beers  Appointed  to 
Boating  Advisory  Board 

Governor  Edward  G.  Rendell  has 
appointed  Rex  R.  Beers,  Philadelphia, 
to  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s 
Boating  Advisory  Board.  Beers,  52, 
was  born  in  Lebanon,  Lebanon 
County.  He  is  president  of  R&R 
Construction  Company.  He  and  his 
wife.  Shelly,  have  two  children. 

Beers  is  very  active  in  the  boating 
community  with  memberships  in 
many  boating  and  yachting  organiza- 
tions. Among  these  organizations,  he 
is  president  of  the  PA  Boating 
Association  Southeastern,  secretary 
of  the  PA  State  Boating  Association, 
and  director  of  legislation  for  Dela- 
ware and  Pennsylvania  for  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Yacht  Clubs  Associa- 
tion. Beers  is  also  a member,  founder 
and  current  commodore  of  the 
Delaware  River  Rats. 

Rex  Beers  replaces  Gary  Miles, 
who  served  the  Commission  on  the 
Boating  Advisory  Board  for  10  years. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 


Act  1982-88  provides  that  certain 
records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  8c 
Boat  Commission  are  not  public 
records  for  purposes  of  the  Right-to- 
Know  Law.  This  means  that  the 
Commission  can  place  conditions  on 
the  release  of  such  records.  The 
Commission  makes  the  subscriber 
list  for  Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater 
available  to  statewide  nonprofit, 
nonpartisan  fishing,  boating  and 
! sportsmen’s  organizations  for 

nonprofit,  noncommercial  organiza- 
tional purposes  under 
j limited  circumstances. 

! If  you  do  not  want  your  name  and 
address  included  on  the  subscriber 
I mailing  list  to  be  made  available  to 
the  described  organizations,  you 
must  notify  the  Commission  in 
writing  before  February  13,  2004. 
Send  a postcard  or  letter  stating, 
“Please  exclude  my  name  and  address 
from  Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boaters 
subscriber  mailing  list.”  Send  these 
notifications  to  PA&B  Circulation, 
j:  P.O.  Box  67000,  Flarrisburg,  PA 

17106-7000,  or  email  your  notifica- 
tion, including  your  name  and 
j address,  to  ra-be@state.pa.us. 

If  you’ve  already  notified  the 
Commission,  you  do  not  need  to  do 
so  again.  Only  new  subscribers  and 
those  who  have  changed  addresses 
need  to  comply  to  be  removed  from 
the  subscriber  mailing  list. 


Bound  Edition  of  2003  PA&B  Available 

The  2003  Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater  bound  edition  (Volume  72)  is  now 
available.  Use  the  order  form  below  to  reserve  your  copy.  Please  clearly  indicate 
any  name(s)  to  be  engraved.  Make  checks  or  money  orders  payable  to:  PA  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission.  No  CODs,  and  please  do  not  send  cash.  Send  orders  to: 
Educational  Media  Services,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000, 
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Angler's  Notebook  (Jon 


Throughout  the  peak  of  trout 
season  in  spring,  the  fish  generally 
seem  to  prefer  artificial  lures  in 
more  subdued  colors  such  as 
brown  and  black.  But  this  time  of 
year,  water  temperatures  plummet, 
food  becomes  scarce  and  trout 
turn  sluggish.  In-line  spinners  in 
wild  colors  such  as  pink  and 
chartreuse  are  often  much  more 
productive  than  ones  in 
natural  shades. 


2004  Keystone  Coldwater 
Conference 

The  2004  Key- 
stone Coldwater 
Conference,  titled, 
“Managing  Runoff: 
Urban  and  Rural,” 
will  be  held  Satur- 
day, February  28, 
2004,  at  the  Penn 
State  Conference 
Center  in  State  College,  PA.  Pro- 
gram details  and  registration 
materials  will  be  available  by  mail  in 
early  January.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  814-863-5100,  or  visit  the 
program  web  site  at 
www.outreach.psu.edu/C8d/ 
coldwaterconservation. 
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If  you  own  an  old  aluminum  canoe  and  you’re  looking  for  a winter 
project,  consider  giving  your  craft  a facelift  by  adding  a coat  of  paint. 

Pick  out  a good-quality  oil-based  enamel  and  primer  from  your  local 
paint  store.  A quart  of  each  should  suffice  for  most  canoes.  Just  be  sure 
to  wire-brush  the  hull  and  clean  it  thoroughly  before  painting. 

You  can  quickly  modify  a multi-hook  plug  to  run  a little  deeper  by 
removing  the  front  hook  and  then  pinching  a large  splitshot  onto  the 
empty  screw  eye.  This  tactic  is  particularly  useful  for  walleye  anglers, 
because  they  have  to  get  their  plugs  to  run  at  just  the  right  depth  to  entice 
suspended  walleyes. 


Winter  is  when  most  fly  tiers  replenish  their  flies  for  the  coming  spring. 
To  simplify  the  whole  process,  focus  on  tying  many  of  the  most  produc- 
tive patterns  in  different  sizes  instead  of  trying  to  tie  scads  of  different 
flies.  In  the  early  season,  trout  can  l^e  much  more  selective  when  it  comes 
to  the  size  of  a dry  fly  instead  of  the  actual  colors  of  the  imitation.  Focus 
on  a good  selection  of  old  standbys  such  as  the  Adams,  tan  caddis  and 
.stoneflies. 
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Stidd  Steps  Down  from  Commission 


Citing  health  concerns,  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  & Boat  Commissioner  Rozell 
A.  Stidd,  of  Huntingdon,  submitted 
his  resignation  to  Governor  Edward 
G.  Rendell,  last  lime. 

“Commissioner  Stidd  was  a delight 
to  work  with,  and  we  will  all  miss 
him,”  said  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Deputy  Executive  Director  Dennis  T. 
Guise.  “Rozy’s  knowledge  of  fish  and 
fishing  was  tremendous,  and  he 
brought  a wealth  of  knowledge,  good 


judgment  and  good  humor  to  the 
Gommission.  Gommissioner  Stidd 
was  particularly  helpful  in  the  state’s 
efforts  to  take  action  to  clarify  the 
legal  status  of  the  Little 
luniata  River.” 

Stidd  was  sworn  in  as  a Commis- 
sioner on  lime  19,  2001.  Nominated 
by  former  Governor  Ridge  and 
confirmed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Senate,  Stidd  represented  the  Fourth 
District. 


Commissioner  Rozell  A.  Stidd 


Coldwater  Heritage  Partnership  Grant  Program 
Protects  Pennsylvania’s  Coldwater  Streams 


The  Coldwater  Heritage  Partner- 
ship (CHP)  has  announced  the 
opening  of  the  Coldwater  Conserva- 
tion Grants  Program  to  protect  and 
conserve  the  health  of  Pennsylvania’s 
coldwater  ecosystems.  CHP  is  a 
cooperative  effort  of  Pennsylvania 
Council  of  Trout  Unlimited  (PATU), 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources 
(DCNR),  and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission. 

Applications  for  grants  up  to 
$5,000  will  be  accepted  through 
December  15,  2003.  CHP  urges 
watershed  groups,  conservation 
districts,  municipalities  and  local 
chapters  of  Trout  Unlimited  to  apply. 

“Recent  watershed  efforts  have 
dramatically  improved  the  health  of 
waterways  in  Pennsylvania,”  DCNR 
Secretary  Michael  DiBerardinis  said. 
“Thanks  to  grants  like  those  offered 
by  the  Coldwater  Heritage  Partner- 
ship, we  can  sustain  these  efforts,  and 
address  the  many  streams  still  facing 
threats  and  degradation.  This  part- 
nership provides  the  much-needed 
funding  to  continue  the  long-term 
stewardship  of  our  world-class 
coldwater  streams.” 

The  grants  are  designed  to  help 
develop  preliminary  assessments  that 
identify  the  values  and  threats  to  the 
health  of  coldwater  ecosystems.  This 
information  can  be  used  as  a catalyst 
for  more  comprehensive  planning  or 


for  development  of  watershed 
improvement  projects. 

“Pennsylvania  is  home  to  83,000 
miles  of  rivers  and  streams,”  Com- 
mission Deputy  Executive  Director 
Dennis  Guise  said.  “The  CHP 
program  focuses  on  protecting  some 
of  the  finest  jewels  among 
Pennsylvania’s  many  precious  waters, 
the  Commonwealth’s  highly  produc- 
tive, naturally  reproducing 
trout  streams.” 

Pennsylvania  Council  of  Trout 
Unlimited  President  George 
Mellinger  said  the  Coldwater  Heri- 
tage Partnership  was  formed  to 
provide  leadership,  coordination, 
technical  assistance  and  funding 
support  for  the  evaluation,  conserva- 
tion and  protection  of  Pennsylvania’s 
coldwater  streams. 

“The  Coldwater  Conservation 


Grants  are  one  way  to  make  that 
happen,”  Mellinger  said.  “The 
partnership  will  award  grants  of  up 
to  $5,000  to  organizations  to  outline 
strategies  that  best  conserve  and 
protect  coldwater  fisheries.” 

In  addition  to  offering  grants,  CHP 
works  to  foster  greater  public  under- 
standing of  watershed  characteristics 
and  how  they  affect  coldwater 
ecosystems;  identify  special  areas  of 
concern,  such  as  areas  with  excep- 
tional water  quality  and  high  poten- 
tial for  impacts;  and  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  and  financial  opportu- 
nities to  organizations  dedicated  to 
protecting  our  coldwater  ecosystems. 

All  three  partnering  organizations 
have  contributed  funds  for  the  effort. 
Other  groups  have  come  forward  to 
help  fund  the  program,  including  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Watershed 
Program  (WPWP).  “Coldwater 
resources  are  a unique  heritage  that 
we  should  leave  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations,”  said  lohn  Dawes 
of  the  WPWP.  “It  is  my  hope  that 
this  grant  program  will  stimulate  the 
desire  to  protect  our  coldwater 
fisheries  and  conserve  these 
priceless  ecosystems.” 

for  more  information,  contact 
PATU  Coldwater  Resource  Specialist 
Deborah  Nardone  at  (814)  359-5233, 
or  visit  the  PATU  web  site  at 
www.patrout.org. 
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Commission  Clarifies  Fire  Extinguisher  Requirements 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  has  acted 
to  clarify  current  regulations  on  the  types  of  watercraft 
required  to  carry  approved  fire  extinguishers  on  board. 
The  amended  regulation  stops  short  of  requiring  all 
motorboats  to  carry  extinguishers.  Instead,  it  closely 
follows  federal  regulations  on  fire  extinguishers  for 
motorboats  and  clarifies  specific  instances  in  which 
motorboats  are  required  to  have  such  devices. 

The  new  regulation  was  adopted  during  the 
Commission’s  fall  quarterly  meeting  September  21-22 
in  Harrisburg. 

Commission  regulations  have  long  required  a fire 
extinguisher  in  all  gasoline-powered  boats  that  could 
entrap  gasoline  vapors  in  closed  compartments.  How- 
ever, the  regulation  raised  questions  about  its  applicabil- 
ity in  particular  situations.  Looking  to  address  this 
uncertain  area,  the  Commission  sought  public  comment 
on  an  amendment  to  require  fire  extinguishers  on  all 
boats  with  internal  combustion  motors. 

“The  proposed  broad  requirement  for  extinguishers 
on  all  gas-powered  motorboats  had  the  advantage  of 
setting  forth  a clear,  unambiguous  line  for  requiring  fire 
extinguishers.  However,  the  proposal  also  had  the 
disadvantage  of  requiring  fire  extinguishers  on  boats 
where  they  may  not  be  necessary  from  a safety  view- 
point,” said  Deputy  Executive  Director  Dennis  T.  Guise. 
“The  Commissioners  decided  they  did  not  want  to  place 
a undue  burden  on  many  boaters.” 

After  reviewing  public  comment  and  exploring  other 
regulatory  alternatives,  the  Commission  concluded  that 
such  a broad  provision  was  unnecessarily  restrictive. 

The  new  regulation  reads: 

§97.2.  Fire  extinguishers. 

(а)  All  motorboats  shall  carry  at  least  the  minimum 
number  of  Coast  Guard  approved  hand  portable  fire 
extinguishers  required  for  their  class  as  specified  in 
Appendix  A,  except  that  motorboats  less  than  26  feet  in 
length,  propelled  by  outboard  motors  and  not  carrying 
passengers  for  hire,  need  not  carry  fire  extinguishers  if 
the  construction  of  such  motorboats  will  not  permit  the 
entrapment  of  explosive  or  flammable  gases  or  vapors. 
Fire  extinguishers  shall  be  carried  on  motorboats  that 
meet  one  or  more  of  the  following  conditions.  The 
motorboats  have: 

( 1 ) closed  compartments  under  thwarts  and  seats 
where  portable  fuel  tanks  may  be  stored; 

(2)  double  bottoms  not  sealed  to  the  hulls  or  which 
are  not  completely  filled  with  flotation  material; 

(3)  closed  living  spaces; 

(4)  closed  stowage  compartments  in  which  combus- 
tible or  flammable  materials  are  stowed; 

(5)  permanently  installed  fuel  tanks;  or 

(б)  are  carrying  passengers  for  hire. 

The  following  conditions  do  not,  in  and  of  them- 
selves, require  that  fire  extinguishers  be  carried:  ( 1 ) bait 
wells,  (2)  glove  compartments,  (3)  buoyant  flotation 


material,  (4)  open  slatted  flooring,  and  (5)  ice  chests. 

In  other  action,  the  Commission  tabled  consideration 
of  a proposal  to  solicit  public  comment  on  raising  the 
minimum  age  of  operation  tor  personal  watercraft  from 
12  to  16.  Under  current  regulations,  all  operators  of 
personal  watercraft  must  possess  a Boating  Safet\'  Educa- 
tion Certificate. 

Some  other  Commission  action  also  included: 

• Removed  miscellaneous  special  trout  fishing  regula- 
tions for  Duck  Harbor  Fond,  Wayne  County.  Duck 
Harbor  Pond  will  now  be  considered  approved  trout 
waters  open  to  year-round  fishing.  'Front  may  be  har- 
vested during  the  regular  and  extended  trout  seasons  in 
accordance  with  statewide  regulations. 

• Designated  Raccoon  State  Park  Upper  Pond,  Beaver 
County,  as  a no-kill  zone. 

• Adopted  a two-fish  creel  and  28-inch  minimum 
length  limit  for  striped  bass  from  the  Delaware  River 
taken  during  the  harvest  season. 

• Deterred  a final  vote  on  banning  a practice  known  as 
“teak  surfing.” 

• Proposed  regulations  that  would  allow  an  angler 
while  ice  fishing  to  fish  with  a maximum  of  five  fishing 
devices  that  may  consist  of  hand  lines,  tip-ups  or  fishing 
rods  or  any  combination  thereof. 

• Moved  to  seek  public  comment  on  limiting  boats  to 
slow,  minimum-height-swell  speed  in  the  main  channel 
of  the  Lehigh  River,  Northampton  County  in  an  area  150 
feet  upstream  and  1 50  feet  downstream  from  the  Route 
33  access  ramp. 

• Proposed  a clarification  to  the  regulations  outlining 
the  definition  of  persons  with  disabilities  for  fishing  at 
Lake  Scranton,  Lackawanna  County. 

• Moved  to  seek  public  comment  on  a proposed 
change  to  filleting  rules  for  officially  licensed  fish 
cleaning  stations. 


New  Study  Pinpoints  Causes  of  Boat  Fires 

A new  study  released  by  Boat  U.S.  Marine  Insurance 
indicates  that  the  leading  causes  of  fires  aboard  vessels  are 
AC  and  DC  wiring  problems,  engine  and  transmission 
overheating,  and  fuel  leaks. 

The  study,  which  analyzed  hundreds  of  fire  claim  files 
over  two  years  and  focused  on  fires  originating  aboard 
vessels,  is  highlighted  in  the  July  2003  issue  of  the  Boat 
U.S.  publication  Seaworthy,  the  nation’s  only  damage- 
avoidance  magazine  for  boat  owners  and  the  marine 
insurance  industry. 

AC  and  DC  wiring  and  appliances  accounted  for  55 
percent  of  the  fire  claims.  Engine  and  transmission 
overheating  accounted  for  24  percent  of  the  claims.  Fuel 
leaks  accounted  for  8 percent  of  the  claims. 
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On  duty:  From  Pennsylvania  to  Southwest  Asia 

Whether  he’s  on  duty  as  a waterways  conservation  officer  in 
Pennsylvania  or  on  active  duty  with  the  U.S.  Army,  Sergeant 
Robert  “Vance”  Dunbar  knows  the  importance  of  good  commu- 
nications. This  photo  shows  Vance  at  his  best  in  an  undisclosed 
location  in  Southwest  Asia.  As  with  all  those  who  serve,  we 
salute  you! 


Josie  Lynn  Fitz,  age  5,  shows  off 
the  hefty  rock  bass  she  caught  last 
June.  She  caught  the  fish  on  a 
worm  at  Glendale  Lake,  Prince 
Gallitzin  State  Park,  while  fishing 
with  her  uncle,  Nicholas  Berkich. 


Michael  Lubinski  matched  his  age, 
11.5,  with  this  11.5-pound  carp  he 
caught  last  June  at  a pond  in 
Wyoming  County.  The  carp  was  29.5 
inches  long. 


*■  4 

1 

1 

Roger  Priode,  Dover,  holds  the  10 
crappies  he  caught  in  a pond  near 
Red  Lion,  York  County.  The  fish  were 
between  9 and  10.5  inches  long,  and 
all  grabbed  fathead  minnows  be- 
neath a bobber.  See  page  6 for  more 
on  Roger’s  passion  for  fishing. 


Jacob  Ziegenfus,  age  4,  caught  his 
first  fish,  this  16.5-inch  largemouth 
bass,  at  Kaercher’s  Creek  Lake, 
Berks  County,  last  June.  Holding  the 
fish  is  his  grandfather,  retired  Berks 
County  WCO  Ammon  Ziegenfus. 


Tom  Moro  (left),  Dillsburg,  caught  these 
three  largemouth  bass  at  Lake 
Chillisquaque,  Montour  County.  The 
bass  took  minnows  and  surface  lures. 
The  fish  were  from  17  to  20  inches  long. 


An  October  fishing  trip  on  Big 
Bushkill  Creek,  Monroe  County, 
turned  out  to  be  successful  for 
(from  left)  Adam  Lipps,  Joe  Pinsdorf 
and  Peter  Ogrodnik. 
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PFBC  PUBLICATIONS  AND 
PRODUCTS  ORDER  FORM 


PA  Species 


Code# 


Quantity 


Subtotal 


Set  of:  Coldwater  Fishes,  Warmwater  Fishes, 
Migratory  Fishes,  Misc.  Game  Fishes,  Panfishes, 
Foraoe  Fishes  dr  x it  fuii  color ) 

103FCHTS 

$5.66 

Set  of:  Frogs,  Salamanders, Snakes,  Turtles  (i7"x  22"  fuii  color) 

103RCHTS 

$3.77 

Books  (taxable,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 


1 PAAmphibians  & Reptiles 

103AMPR 

$9.43 

1 

1 Guide  to  Public  Fishina  Waters  and  Boatina  Access 

103PUBF 

$2.83 

1 

■ ^ 

■ Pennsylvania  Fishes 

103FISH 

$9.43 

1 

1 Endangered  & Threatened  Species  of  PA 

103ENDS 

$5.66 

1 

Patches/Mugs 

(taxable,  limited  quantities  available,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

1998  Northern  Copperhead 

111NCOP98 

$4.71 

2000  Midland  Painted  Turtle 

111MPTU00 

$4.71 

2001  Spotted  Salamander 

111SALA01 

$4.71 

2002  Five-Lined  Skink 

111SKNK02 

$4.71 

2003  Paddlefish 

111PADF03 

$4.71 

2004  Timber  Rattlesnake  - Black  Phase  New! 

111TMBR04 

$4.71 

2004  Timber  Rattlesnake  - Yellow  Phase  New! 

111TIMB04 

$4.71 

2001  PLAY  Patch:  Sauoeve 

111PLAY01 

$2.83 

2002  PLAY  Patch:  Hvbrid  Striped  Bass 

111PLAY02 

$2.83 

I'm  a Pennsylvania  Angler  Patch  r.et  one  for  your  ^ 

111ANG03 

$2.83 

I'm  a Pennsylvania  Boater  Patch  fishing  hat  or  vest. 

111BOAT03 

$2.83 

2003  PLAY  Patch:  Rock  Bass 

111PLAY03 

$2.83 

2004  PLAY  Patch:  Chain  Pickerel  New! 

111PLAY04 

$2.83 

2004  Trout  Stamp  "Quiet  Time" 

111TROU04 

$4.71 

2003  Waterways  Conservation 

111CONS03 

$4.71 

2004  Game  Fish  Series  CraoDie 

111GAME04 

$4.71 

Short  16-ounce  muo  (removable  base  to  add  ice) 

115SMUG03 

$4.71 

Tall  16-ounce  muo  (fits  most  vehicle  cud  holders) 

115TMUG03 

$4.71 

Nature  Cards  Set  #1  fSingle  Packf 

103NC101 

$2.83 

PFBC  Notecards 

103NOTECD 

$9.43 

PFBC  Safety  Whistle 

115WHISTL 

$5.66 

Wall  chart  sets,  books  and  patches  total 

PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax 

Subtotal 

Shipping  and  handling  for  orders  under  $10.00  - ADD  $2.00 
Shipping  and  handling  for  orders  of  $1 0.00  or  more  - ADD  $3.00 

Peimsylvania  Angler  & Boater  Subscriptions/Renewals 

□ YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  ONE  YEAR  $9.00 

1 

□ YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  THREE  YEARS  $25.00 

1 

□ New  □ Renewal  Account  # if  renewing: 

1 

1 ^7[DiDM103N<l  TOTAL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED 

u ? 

Please  mail  entire  form 

Free  PLAY  Subscriptions 

□ YES!  Enter  my  FREE  subscription. 

Subscriber's  Age  □ Age:  8 (20  issues)  _l  Age:  9(16  issues) 

□ Age:  10  (12  issues)  3 Age:  11  (8  issues)  J Age:  12  (4  issues) 

to:  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission.  Educational 
Media  Services.  PO.  Box 
67000.  Harrisburg.  PA 
1 7 1 06-7000.  Use  check 
or  money  order  for 
remittance  made  payable 
to:  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission.  Prices 
subject  to  change  without 
notice.  Allow  4-6  weeks 
for  delivery 

Name 

Child's  Name 

Street  Address 

lORg 

[ISi 

fxroo(ite[i]oe(MteD[!)aD[i]0l  ■ 

C04I 

City  State  Zip 
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The  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and 
Wilderness  Editions  are  proud  to  announce 
the  release  of  the  new  Railcar  Series.  Each 
year,  a new  and  different  railcar  will  be 
produced  to  complete  a set  of  six,  including 
an  engine  and  a caboose.  No  more  than 
1,000  numbered  railcars  of  each  annual 
edition  will  he  produced.  Orders  for  the 
2004  railcar  will  be  taken  until  February  18, 
2004,  with  delivery  in  June  2004.  Railcars 
cost  $56  each.  Shipping  is  $6,  and  6 percent 
PA  state  sales  tax  should  he  included  for 
items  sent  to  PA  addresses. 

For  complete  details  and  ordering 
information,  contact  Wilderness  Editions, 

RR  3,  Box  1 13A,  Tyrone,  PA  16686;  800-355- 
7645;  or  visit  www.wildernesseditions.com. 


Since  1995,  the  Conservation  Officers  of  Pennsylvania  Association  (COPA)  has 
offered  an  annual  collectible  patch.  When  these  highly  sought-after  patches  are 
sold,  they  will  be  available  only  on  secondary  markets. 

The  2004  COPA  collectible  patch  features  the  northern  cardinal. 

These  easily  recognizable  songbirds  are  common  visitors  to  winter  birdfeeders 
where  they  often  eat  sunflower  seeds.  Cardinals  are  cheerful  singers,  enjoyed  by 
folks  living  in  both  rural  and  suburban  settings.  Since  the  1950s,  cardinals  have 
been  expanding  their  range  into  more  northern  latitudes.  Currently  they  can  be 
found  well  into  parts  of  Canada. 

The  2004  COPA  collectible  patch  costs  $5.50  each  ($4.71  per  patch  -t-  29  cents 
PA  state  sales  tax  and  50  cents  shipping/handling  costs  per  patch  ordered). 

To  order  patches,  send  a request  including  your  mailing  address  and  payment  to 
COPA,  P.O.  Box  345,  Fluntingdon,  PA  16652.  Make  checks  payable  to  COPA. 
Orders  will  be  filled  after  Jan.  1,  2004. 

Send  for  yours  TODAY! 


Patch  artwork  shown 
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